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known of palaeontology in this country. Noone had learned what are 
the characteristic fossils of our formations, and, consequently, the relative 
positions of the different strata met with were to be painfully worked out 
by a careful examination of the rare exposures of their lines of contact. 
It was not easy, nor even possible, in all instances, to identify any of the 
formations by their lithological characters alone, for these are proverbially 
unreliable, and they are often found to change completely in going from 
county to county. It is now well understood, not only that fossils are 
safe and convenient guides in studying the relations and distribution of 
fossiliferous rocks, but that their assistance is indispensable, and that no 
conclusions can be regarded as accurate and trustworthy unless confirmed 
by their evidence. The well-read palaeontologist finds in every charac- 
teristic fossil an infallible record of the age of the rock that contains it, 
so that, when he can read the language, the fossiliferous rocks are all 
ticketed to his hand. Nothing can better illustrate the truth of these 
statements than the laborious and painful efforts of our pioneer geologists 
to determine, without palaeontological data, the age and relations of our 
formations. After spending a summer in the study of a group of lime- 
stones which underlie the western part of the State, Dr. Riddell, with 
considerable hesitation and diffidence, announces the opinion that the 
blue limestone of Cincinnati underlies and is older than the buff lime- 
stone of Columbus. Even two years afterward, when the Geological 
Board, subsequently created, had devoted two seasons of field work to the 
study of our geology, the exact geological ages of these formations were 
still undecided. 

Much valuable information was, however, contained in the reports of 
the committee on the geological survey, especially in that of Dr. Hildreth, 
where the first glimpse was given to the public of the structure and rich- 
ness of the southern iron district—lying between Marietta and Portsmouth 
—where the Coal Measure ores exhibit a development equalled in no 
other part of our country, and where the iron industry of Ohio has, till 
lately, been mainly centered. 

In obedience to their instructions, the committee submitted a plan for 
a general geological survey of the State, with an estimate of the necessary 
expenditure. The Legislature of 1836-37 at once acted on the recom- 
mendation of the committee, and passed a bill on the 27th of March, 1837, 
providing for a geological survey, appointing a corps of geologists, and 
voting an appropriation of $12,000 for the prosecution of the work during 
one year. 
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The Board then organized consisted of the following members : 


W. W. Mather, State Geologist. 
Dr. S. P. Hildreth, ) 
Dr. John Locke, 

Prof. J. P. Kirtland, 

J. W. Foster, 

Charles Whittlesey, 

C. Briggs, Jr., 


Assistants. 


These gentlemen entered upon their duties during the following spring, 
and the results of their summer’s work were embodied in the “ First 
Annual Report on the Geology of Ohio,” (8vo. pp. 134) presented to the 
Legislature at the ensuing session, and immediately published. 

This report includes records of geological reconnoissances by Prof. 
Mather, Dr. Hildreth and Mr. Briggs, and preliminary reports on zoology 
by Prof. Kirtland, and on topography by Col. Whittlesey. Prof. Locke, 
having spent the summer in Europe, took no part in the geological work 
of the corps during the first year, and made no report. 

In the succeeding summer the work of the Geological Survey was con- 
tinued under the same organization. The observations made during this 
season were presented, and published in a report of 286 8vo. pages, enti- 
tled “The Second Annual Report of the Geological Survey of the State 
of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, 1837.” This volume includes reports of W. W. 
Mather, pp. 30, Col. Whittlesey, pp. 32, Mr. Foster, pp. 36, Prof. Briggs, 
pp. 47, Prof. Kirtland, pp. 46, and Dr. Locke, pp. 86; and contains much 
valuable information in regard to the geological structure and mineral 
resources of the State. 

In consequence of the financial panic of 1837, and the paralysis of 
business that followed, it was considered necessary to diminish in every 
possible way the public expenditure, and, accordingly, the Legislature of 
1838-39 made no appropriation for the continuation of the Geological 
Survey, and it was at once suspended. However plausible the arguments 
in favor of such a step may have appeared, there are comparatively few 
of our citizens who do not feel that it was dictated by a short-sighted 
policy. The benefit derived by the State from the geological reconnois- 
sance—for it was little more—made by the State Board, conclusively 
demonstrated that the Geological Survey was a producer and not a con- 
sumer ; that it added far more than it took from the public treasury, and 
therefore deserved special encouragement and support, as a wealth-pro- 
ducing agency, in our darkest financial hour. 

By the arrest of the work of the Geological Corps, the development of 
our mineral resources was not entirely stopped, but it was greatly 
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retarded and thrown from public into private hands. During the thirty 
years that elapsed before a new Geological Survey was organized, much 
was done by private parties in the investigation of the geology and 
economic value of certain tracts and districts of the State. Careful 
surveys of mining properties, elaborate analyses of coal, iron, &c., &c., 
were made at private cost, and there is very little doubt that for such 
investigations, in the long interval of time I have designated, more 
money was paid than would have sufficed to complete the public survey 
begun in 1837. All the information thus gained was, however, monopo- 
lized by those who paid for it, and instead of enlightening the landholder 
as to the abundance and value of the minerals his farm or tracts con- 
tained, it oftener served the purposes of the speculator only, guiding him 
in his purchases and placing the farmer quite at his mercy. There are 
many who think the development of the mineral resources of our State 
should be altogether left to time and private enterprise ; but no one who 
has watched with any care the progress of events during the last twenty- © 
five years, in this and other States, will have failed to notice that it very 
rarely happens that the owner of a farm containing coal, iron, clay, or 
any other useful mineral, will, of his own accord and at his own expense, 
have any of all his subterranean treasures so far investigated as to learn 
with accuracy their value. To do this, he must invoke the aid of the 
geologist and chemist, personages with whom he is not only unac- 
quainted—since they are probably residents of a distant city—but of 
whose professions he has in all probability only a dim and shadowy idea. 
He therefore holds his land at its agricultural value, and sells it at such 
valuation to the first speculator who suspects, tests and then discovers 
its hidden wealth. 

The publication of the reports of the First Geological Board did much 
to arrest the useless expenditure of money in the search for coal outside 
of the coal field, and in other mining enterprises equally fallacious, 
by which, through ignorance of the teachings of geology, parties are 
constantly led to squander their means. From the tendency which all 
mining schemes have to excite the imagination, it is scarcely less import- 
ant to our people to know accurately what we have not, than what we 
have, among our mineral resources. | 

During the last twenty years, efforts have been made by members of 
the Legislature who appreciated the importance of a thorough investiga- 
tion of our mineral wealth, to have the geological survey resumed. To 
this end recommendations were made in several of the messages of our 
Governors, and bills in the Legislature were introduced by Dr. Jewett, 
Mr. Canfield, Mr. Scott, and by General Garfield. There was no consid- 
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erable opposition to either bill originating in doubt of the intrinsic 
merit of the measure, but at one time because the State Treasurer had 
appropriated to his own uses half a million of the people’s money, and 
subsequently because the treasury was long kept empty by the expendi- 
tures upon the State House, it was thought by the majority wiser te 
defer making appropriations for this, as well as various other confessedly 
desirable objects, till the finances of the State should be in a better con- 
dition. In all these years, however, the State was suffering a positive 
annual loss, in both its industry and credit, for the want of the knowl- 
edge a properly conducted geological survey could not fail to impart. 
Every financial agent of the State, located in or visiting the moneyed 
centers of our country or the world; agents going abroad to effect loans 
with which to construct our lines of railroad, all took pains to gather 
information in reference to our geology, and all had to deplore the fact 
that this information was so meagre. 

Finally, the great rebellion came upon us with all its horrors, and its 
waste of life and treasure. For five years all the thoughts and energies 
of the people were turned to the arts of war, and the arts of peace were 
well-nigh forgotten. When, however, the struggle was over, and the 
nation’s life, so eagerly sought and strongly imperiled, was saved, our 
citizen soldiers laid down their arms to return to plow and workshop, 
and once more the processes of creation and conservation succeeded to 
those of destruction. 

Among the methods suggested for repairing the breaches of war, and 
moving faster the retarded wheel of progress, was a geological survey; a 
thorough investigation of the quality, quantity and distribution of each 
of our mineral staples with a view to the expansion of all the wealth- 
producing industries based upon them. . 

This measure was recommended to the Legislature of 1869 in the 
annual message of Governor Hayes, and was made the subject of a bill 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Captain Alfred E. Lee, of 
Delaware county. This bill was subsequently passed in March, 1869, by © 
a large majority, irrespective of party, in both branches, and became a 
law, of which the following is a copy: 


LAW PROVIDING FOR A GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF OHIO. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, Thatthe governor 
is hereby required to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, a 
chief geologist, who shall be a person of known integrity and competent practical 
and scientific knowledge of the sciences of geology and mineralogy ; and upon consul- 
tation with said chief geologist and the like concurrence of the senate, the governor 
shall appoint one or more suitable assistants, not exceeding three in number, one of 
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whom shall be a skillful analytical and agricultural chemist, the said chief geologist 
and assistants to constitute a geological corps, whose duty it shall be to make a com- 
plete and thorough geological, agricultural and mineralogical survey of each and 
every county in the state. 

Section 2. The said survey shall have for its objects: 

1st. An examination of the geological structure of the state, including the dip, 
magnitude, number, order and relative position of the several strata, their richness in 
coals, clays, ores, mineral waters and manures, building stone and other useful mate- 
rials, the value of such materials for economical purposes, and their accessibility for 
mining or manufacture. 

2d. An accurate chemical analysis and classification of the various soils of the state, 
- with the view of discovering the best means of preserving and improving their fer- 
tility, and of pointing out the most beneficial and profitable modes of cultivation. 
Also a careful analysis of the different ores, rocks, peats, marls, clays, salines and all 
mineral waters within the state. 

3d. To ascertain by meteorological observations the local causes which produce 
variations of climate in the different sections of the state. Also to determine by 
strict barometrical observations the relative elevation and depression of the different 
parts of the state. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of said chief geologist in the progress of the exam- 
inations hereby directed, to collect such specimens of rocks, ores, soils, fossils, organic 
remains and mineral compounds as will exemplify the geology, mineralogy and agron- 
omy of the state, and shall deposit said specimens, accurately labeled and classified, 
in a room provided by the state board of agriculture, to be carefully preserved under 
the supervision of said board. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the chief geologist, on or before the first Monday 
in January of each year, during the time occupied in said survey, to make a report to 
the governor of the results and progress of the survey, accompanied by such maps, pro- 
files and drawings as may be necessary to exemplify the same, which reports the gov- 
ernor shall lay before the general assembly. 

Section 5. When the said survey shall be fully completed, the chief geologist. 
shall make to the governor a final report, including the results of the entire survey, 
accompanied by such drawings and topographical maps as may be necessary to illus- 
trate the same, and by a single geological map, showing by colors and other appropri- 
- gate means the stratification of the rocks, the character of the soil, the localities of the: 
beds of mineral deposits, and the character and extent of the different geological. 
formations. 

Section 6. The annual appropriations which may be made by the general assembly 
for carrying out this act, shall be expended under the direction of the governor upon 
the certificate of the chief geologist, approved by the governor, and the warrant of 
the auditor of state, as follows: 

For salary of chief geologist, three thousand dollars. 

For salaries of assistants, not more than eighteen hundred dollars each. 

For chemicals, five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the survey, including actual traveling expenses of geolog- 
jcal corps and hire of local assistants, five thousand dollars. 

Section. 7. No money shall be paid for the purposes of said survey until the chief 
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geologist and his assistants shall have entered upon the discharge of their duties as 
prescribed by this act. 

Secriox 8. The survey shall be commenced by the first of June next, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, and shall be completed within three years from and after 
the time of its commencement. 

Section 9. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 


In the performance of the duty assigned to him by this act of the 
Legislature, the Governor nominated the following persons members of 
the Geological Corps; and these nominations were confirmed by the 
Senate : 


J. S. Newberry, Chief Geologist. 

E. B. Andrews, 

Edward Orton, [asian Geologists. 
John H. Klippart, 


In addition to those whose names are enumerated above, a number of 
persons were employed as local assistants, for whom also provision was 
made in the law, namely: 


Rev. H. Hertzer, Andrew Sherwood, 

M. C. Read, R. D. Irving, 

Frederick Prime, Jr., W. A. Hooker, 

W. P. Ballantine, W. B. Potter, 

G. K. Gilbert, Henry Newton, 
H. A. Whiting. 


Of these Mr. Hertzer, who had been for many years a diligent student 
of Ohio geology, and had discovered the most interesting series of fossil 
remains yet found within our territory—was paid from the salary of the 
Chief Geologist, as a compensation to the State for any time devoted by 
him to other duties. Mr. Prime, a graduate of the School of Mines of 
Freiberg in Saxony, was engaged for three months, at $50 per month. 
Mr. Read, who had also had considerable geological experience, was paid 
$100, and Mr. Ballantine $50 per month, during the season when field 
work was practicable. Of the other members of the corps, Messrs. Gil- 
bert and Sherwood were geologists who had devoted much time to prac- 
tical geology in New York and Pennsylvania, and who, for the purpose 
of adding to their experience, volunteered their services for no other 
compensation than their traveling expenses. The five remaining names 
on the list are those of graduates of the School of Mines of Columbia 
College, who brought to our work a thorough preparation in chemistry, 
mineralogy and metallurgy, and who also gave their services during the 
summer, with no other compensation than their expenses. 
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The law providing for the Geological Survey requires a careful agrioul- 
tural survey to be made, and as Mr. Klippart, one of the Assistant Geel- 
ogists appointed by the Legislature, had for many years devoted himself 
to the study of agriculture, and since 1856 had filled the position of Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Agriculture, the agricultural department 
was committed to him. 

The purely chemical work of the Survey, a most important depart- 
ment, was committed to Prof. T. G. Wormley, of Columbus, one of the 
best chemists in the country. 

The law authorizing the Geological Survey provides that such survey 
should begin on the first of June, 1869, “or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable.” In accordance with this provision, the members of the Goelog- 
ical Corps entered upon their duties at this date. 

The first duty required by law of the Geological Corps was the accu- 
rate determination of the Geological structure of Ohio. This was a 
necessary prerequisite to all the subsequent work of the Survey. During 
the many years that had passed since the former Board was disbanded, 
geological surveys had been maintained, with more or less thoroughness, 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Canada, and the 
observations made by the geologists of those States in different and 
widely separated localities, had presented discrepancies that had given 
rise to long, earnest, and, sometimes, bitter discussions. Before the 
diverse conclusions of these various observers could be harmonized, and 
the succession and distribution of the rocks represented in our geology 
be fully made out, it was necessary that these views should be compared 
in Ohio; that observations made east, west, north and south should here 
be connected. Ohio thus, in some sort, formed the key-stone in the 
geological arch reaching from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi; and 
for many years geologists in our own country and abroad, had been look- 
ing forward with great interest to the time when the geological survey in 
Ohio should supply this key-stone, and render our whole geological sys- 
tem complete and symmetrical. It was also necessary that our work 
should be first of all blocked out in its generalities ; that we should learn 
precisely what formations were represented in the State, their order of 
superposition, their mineral character and contents, their thickness and 
the geographical areas occupied by their outcrops. 

To accomplish this work, our field was divided into four districts, con- 
sisting of the north-east, the south-east, the south-west and the north-west 
quarters of the State, all cornering at Columbus. The immediate super- 
vision of the work in the north-eastern section was assumed by myself; 
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that of the south-eastern quarter by Prof. Andrews ; of the south-western 
by Prof. Orton; of the north-western by Mr. Hertzer and Mr. Gilbert. 
To Prof. Andrews were assigned Messrs. Ballantine and Irving as assist- 
ants; to Prof. Orton, Messrs. Newton and Whiting. Messrs. Read, Sher- 
wood, Hooker and Potter were occupied in the northern half of the State, 
and Mr. Prime devoted himself to the duty for which he was especially 
qualified—the investigation of our mines, and manufactures based upon 
mineral staples. 

Fortunately for the success of our efforts in this portion of our duty, an 
excellent topographical map of Ohio had recently been made by my friend, 
Prof. Walling, and published by H. 8S. Stebbins, of New York. Of this 
map numerous copies obtained in the sheets were placed in the hands 
of the members of the corps. To economize time, and secure the benefit 
of a division of labor, the different formations were assigned to different 
observers. The younger members were made each familiar with a stratum 
or formation, and then, with map in hand, they followed it wherever it 
led, carefully tracing its line of outcrop. They were also instructed to 
make observations and take notes on all the subjects we were required to 
investigate, with the injunction to so thoroughly perform their work 
along each line of observation that it might never be necessary to go 
over the ground a second time. The scope of the observation made by 
our corps will be best comprehended from the following schedule of instruc- 
tions, placed in the hands of all: 


DIRECTIONS FOR OBSERVING AND COLLECTING. 


1. Topography.—Note, a.—Altitudes of important points, by barometer, or by 
reference to railroad or canal levels. 

b.—Topographical features and cause of ditto. 

c.—Get railroad or canal profiles wherever possible. 


2. Soil._—Note character (sand, clay, loam, muck, wet, dry, &c.), depth, origin, 
relations to underlying rock. 


3. Vegetation.—Note nature of vegetation and its relation to soil and geological 
structure. 


4. Surface Geology.—Note, a.—Superficial Materials (clay, sand, gravel, &c.), of local 
or foreign origin ? stratified ? thickness? fossils? 

b.—Glacial Surface—planed? scratched? furrowed? direction of furrows. 

c.—Terraces and Lake Ridges.—Composition, extent, altitude. 

d.—Peat Bogs and Marl Beds; under former or present marshes. To be sought by 
boring. Fossils are elephant, mastodon, &c. 

e.—Depth of rock—bottoms of valleys and stream beds. Often 100 to 200 feet below 
present streams. 
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5. Geological Structure. —Note lithological character, thickness, subdivisions, faulte, 
dip, strike and fossils of each stratum. Trace geology on map. Take sections and 
sketches. 


6. Economic Geology.—Note — Iron Ore — Coal — Clay—Peat—Marl—Manganese— 
Phosphate of Iron—Infusorial Earth—Glass Sand—Building Stones—Stone for flag- 
ging, paving, furnace hearths—Limestones—Hydraulic Limestones—Gypsum—Petro- 
leum—(Wells, Springs, Sections of Wells)—Mineral Springs—Salt Springs, Licks, 
Wells—Gas Springs—Mineral Paint—Calcareous Tufa—Water Supply, Springs, Wells, 
(Sections of Wells)—Note quality, quantity and accessibility of all of the above economic 
minerals met with. If mined or manufactured, the quantity and quality of the mined 
or manufactured article. 


7. Indian Relics.—Note mounds, earthworks, inscriptions—Excavate and survey— 
Collect bones, arrow-heads, axes, spears, pottery, &c. 


8. Manufaciures (of Mineral Staples).—Note, source, quality and cost of material— 
Quantity, quality and price of product—Construction of works—Statistics of 1868, 1869. 
Get suits of raw and manufactured materials. 


9. Mines.—Note geographical position and accessibility—kind, quantity and quality 
of produce—plan of mines and works. 


10. Collecting Specimens—Of rocks of each formation and important stratum—with 
and without fossils—collect ten sets 3x4x1 inch. Coal, iron ore, clay, &c., 3x4x1 inch. 
Fossils, as many good ones as possible. 

Label or number each specimen in the field. Wrap in soft paper; pack in boxes, if 
possible, of not over two cubic feet capacity, flat specimens on edge. Fill the box. 
Tack on addressed card, with district, locality and number of box, and name of col_ 
lector. Ship by express or freight, taking receipt. 


The general results of the work of the Geological Corps during the last 
half of the year 1869, were embodied in a report of progress published in 
1870 by order of the Legislature. This volume contains a report on the 
organization and progress of the survey; a sketch of the geological struc- 
ture of the State, accompanied by a preliminary geological map, and a 
geological chart in which the formations contained in Ohio are brought 
into relation with the entire series of rocks comprising North America, 
and with the geological column of Europe; also a sketch of the Economic 
Geology of the State, including an enumeration of its deposits of useful 
minerals, with an outline of the plan to be pursued in studying their 
quality, quantity, distribution and manufacture; these by the Chief 
Geologist. The volume contains, in addition, a report on the geology of 
the south-eastern portion of the State by E. B. Andrews, and a report on 
the geology of Montgomery county by Edward Orton. 

The most interesting and important portion of the report of 1869, is the 
exposition which it gives of the geological structure of the State, now for 
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the first time accurately determined. This had been designated in the 
law authorizing the survey, as a special subject of investigation, and a 
general geological reconnoisance was regarded as a necessary preliminary 
to all subsequent detailed work. Hence this occupied most of the time 
of the corps during the first season of field work, and resulted in settling 
all doubtful points respecting the relations of the geology of Ohio to that 
of States lying east and west of it, and in doubling the number of for- 
mations known to be represented in the State. Among the mooted ques- 
tions to which reference has been made, that of the age of the Waverly 
claims special notice, as it had been discussed with much interest, and 
some bitterness, for many years. By a careful study of the fossils of this 
formation, and by tracing its continuation into other States, it was 
demonstrated to be of Lower Carboniferous age, and the equivalent of the 
“Vespertine group” of Rogers, in Pennsylvania; of the “‘Sub-carbonifer- 
ous sandstones” of Owen, in Kentucky, and of the “Silicious member of 
the Lower Carboniferous group” of Safford, in Tennessee. Several other 
doubtful points in the geology of Ohio, of nearly equal importance, were 
cleared up by the corps in 1869, and the report ot progress which embodied 
the fruits of their labors, was a popular and useful document, and one 
which served a good purpose in preparing our people to appreciate, and 
intelligently use, the subsequent and more detailed publications of the 
corps. 

In the Spring of 1870 the Legislature made a more liberal appropria- 
tion (of 18,000 dollars) for the support of the survey, and it was prosecuted 
during the year with more vigor than before. No change was made in 
the personnel of the corps, except by the withdrawal from the group of 
Local Assistants of Messrs. Prime, Sherwood, Irving, Hooker and Whit- 
ing, and the appointment of Mr. Hill as local assistant to Prof. Orton. 

The results of the work of the corps during 1870 are embodied in a 
report on the “Progress of the Geological Survey in 1870,” published 
in 1871, and forming a volume of 568 pages 8vo. This volume includes 
a report of the “ Progress of the Geological Survey,” and a “Sketch of 
the structure of the Lower Coal Measures of North-eastern Ohio,” by the 
Chief Geologist ; also a ‘“‘ Report of labors in the second geological district, 
during the year 1870,” by E. B. Andrews; a report on “The Geology of 
Highland County,” with a “ Description of the Cliff Limestone of High- 
land and Adams Counties,” by Edward Orton; a ‘Report on the Agri- 
culture of the Maumee Valley,” by J. H. Klippart; a “Report of the 
Chemical Department,” by T. G. Wormley; ‘Sketches of the Geology of 
Geauga and Holmes Counties,” by M. C. Read; “Sketches of the Geo” 
logy of Williams, Fulton and Lucas Counties,” by G. K. Gilbert; “ A 
sketch of the present state of the manufacture of iron in Great Britain,’ 
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by Wm. B. Potter, and “A sketch of the present state of the Steel 
Industry,” by Henry Newton. 

Though less general in its seope, and less popular than the preceding; 
this volume contains a mass of facts, which attest the industry of the 
corps, and such as could not but be useful to the people of the State. The 
reports on iron and steel of Messrs. Potter and Newton, presenting as 
they do, graphic and accurate pictures of the present condition of these 
great industries, in the countries where the arts of iron and steel making 
have been carried to the greatest perfection, have been regarded by our 
iron-masters as of special interest and value. It should also be said, that 
these reports embody the results of personal observations made by their 
authors in all the centers of metallurgic and mining industry of the old 
world; and that for such inspection they were prepared by as thorough 
training in metallurgy as could be obtained in this country. 

In the report of progress for 1870, the Chief Geologist gives a schedule 
of the volumes that are to form the Final Report, which by the organic 
law of the survey, he is required to make. This report is planned to 
consist of four volumes, 8vo., namely: the present as Volume I, devoted 
to Geology and Palaeontology ; Volume II, treating of the same subjects; 
Volume III, on Economic Geology; Volume IV, on Agriculture, Botany 
and Zoology. Of the second report of progress fourteen thousand five 
hundred copies were published. 

During the session of 1871 the Legislature made a still larger appro- 
priation than before, for the continuation of the survey, namely, 21,000 
dollars, and the work was pushed with increased vigor. No marked 
changes took place in the membership of the corps, the Chief Geologist 
and Assistant Geologists continuing on duty, Prof. T. G. Wormley still 
acting as Chemist, and F. B. Meek as palaeontologist. Among the local 
assistants some changes occurred ; Mr. W.G. Ballantine and Mr. G. K. 
Gilbert having left the corps; Prof. J. T. Hodge,* Prof. J. J. Stevenson, 


* Prof. Hodge was one of our most experienced and esteemed Geologists. He was 
one of the assistants on the survey of Pennsylvania in its first organization, was for 
one year at the head of the Cooper Union in New York, for several years employed 
in the editorial corps of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, for which he wrote a large part of the 
scientific articles, and was subsequently occupied in various public and private geo- 
logical surveys, which carried him to nearly all parts of our country. He had made 
@ survey and report on Coshocton County, and was engaged on a reconnoissance in 
Tuscarawas, Harrison and Jefferson Counties, when to escape his annual scourge of 
hay-asthma, about the middle of August he went to Lake Superior. On his return 
he chanced to be a passenger on the ill-fated Coburn, which foundered in Lake 
Huron, with the loss of all on board. Prof. Hodge as a geologist held deservedly 
high rank, he was also a man of general cultivation and of peculiarly refined and 
lovely character. 
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Prof. John Hussey and Messrs. N. H. Winchell, Ogden Haight, H. M. 
Smith, Robert Warder, S. A. Goldsmith, L. Lilienthal and A. W. Wheat, 
were added to it, for a longer or shorter term of service; several of them 
as unpaid volunteers. Four parties were kept constantly in the field— 
for the most part engaged in making county surveys,—with the result 
that at the close of the season about three-fourths of the area of the state 
had been examined in detail. A brief sketch of the progress of the geo- 
logical survey during 1871 was submitted by the Chief Geologist, and 
published by the Legislature of 1872. This is a pamphlet of eight 
pages, and consists of a simple business report of the progress and pros- 
pects of the work. It was made thus brief, in order that it might be 
published immediately and form the basis of action by the Legislature to 
which it was presented. The preceding annual reports had, ina degree, 
failed to meet the demand of the Legislature for fresh information in 
regard to the Geological Survey, inasmuch as each report of progress had 
been accompanied by voluminous, illustrated geological reports, by which 
the publication had been delayed for many months. The publication, 
too, of so much matter in the form of annual reports had resulted in the 
suppression or postponement of all the materials prepared for the final 
report; and it was evident the final report would never see the light if 
the system of voluminous annual reports were maintained. In the pro- 
gress of the survey a large amount of interesting and valuable material 
had accumulated which the interests and dignity of the State of Ohio 
required should be put on record in a permanent and creditable form. 
The annual reports, useful as they were, necessarily gave an imperfect 
presentation of the subjects of which they treat. Being published in a 
somewhat cheap style and without plates, even if multiplied to any 
number, they would not fairly represent the results obtained by the 
survey, nor be in keeping with the large sums expended on it. Nor 
would such .a series of volumes bear comparison with the geological 
reports published by our sister states. Hence the report of progress for 
1871 was given the subordinate and practical character contemplated by 
the framers of the law authorizing the geological survey, and required 
by the wants of the Legislature ; while of the elaborated material which 
had accumulated to this date sufficient was selected to form one volume 
of the final report, and this was presented to the Legislature for publi- 
cation. It was the judgment of the Chief Geologist that 5,000 copies of 
this volume would supply the real want it would meet, and that if a 
larger number than this were published they should be placed on sale at 
the cost of publication. These views were, however, not shared by the 
members of the Legislature, as an edition of 20,000 copies was ordered 
printed, and a very liberal appropriation made for the engraving of the 
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jllustrations which accompanied the manuscript. If it shall seem to 
some that the expenditure for this volume is an extravagance, it is but just 
to the members of the geological corps to say that so large an expendi- 
ture was not sought by them, and that the responsibility rests entirely 
with the Legislature. There are some reasons, also, why the sum appro- 
priated for the publication of this volume should not be considered ex- 
cessive. When we consider the great area and population, and the 
immense mineral wealth of our State, and recognize the craving for in- 
formation in regard to our geology, indicated by the demand which has 
promptly exhausted the large editions of the annual reports, we shall 
perhaps not regard the edition authorized of the present volume,—of 
much more permanent and general interest—as too large. As a matter 
of policy, however, the matter has a different aspect, and if it should 
happen that another Legislature failed to possess, in an equal degree, the 
enlightenment which has prompted so liberal an appropriation for the 
dissemination of scientific truth, and considerations of economy should 


put a stop to the publications of the results of the survey, it will be a 


matter of just regret that the large expenditure on this volume should 
prevent the appearance of others and the work be left incomplete. 

Before this sketch of the origin and progress of the survey is brought 
to an end, some acknowledgment should be made of the aid rendered by 
individuals and corporations to the Geological Corps in the prosecution 
of their work. In almost every county which has been examined, some 
intelligent and public-spirited citizens have been found, who, from their 
knowledge of persons and places, and, in some instances, of general or 
local geology, have been able to afford information that has been of the 
greatest value. Not unfrequently it has also happened that such persons 
have hospitably entertained the members of the corps, have accompanied 
them in their visits to localities of interest, or have placed horses and car- 
riages at their service. The list of co-laborers and volunteer assistants 
who have thus contributed to the success of the survey is too large for 
repetition in this general summary, but their names will be recorded, 
and the value of their services acknowledged, in the detailed reports of 
the counties in which they reside. I can here only refer to a few, to whom 
we are under special obligations for favors of unusual value, and such as 
will not be fully acknowledged elsewhere. In this list I should enumer- 
ate Mr. George A. Hyde of Cleveland, Mr. George C. Huntington of Kel- 
Jey’s Island, Dr. I. B. Trembley of Toledo, Dr. G. O. Hildreth of Marietta, 
Prof. S. N. Sanford of Cleveland, Mr. Joseph B. Doyle of Steubenville, 
Mr. D. B. Cotton of Portsmouth, George W. Harper of Cincinnati, and 
Mr. M. G. Williams of Urbana, for tabulated reports on climatology, em- 
bodying the results of many years of careful observations. To Messrs. 
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C. B. Dyer, S. A. Miller, and U. P. James, of Cincinnati, who have gener- 
ously placed at our disposal their splendid collections of fossils, the fruits of 
years of industry, we owe special acknowledgments. The specimens of 
which they havegiven usthe use include many new and interesting species 
which have supplied the most interesting material illustrated in Mr. 
Meek’s palaeontological report. Of those who have rendered valuable assist- 
ance in the prosecution of the field work, I take pleasure in recording the 
names of Mr. C. H. Andrews of Youngstown, Mr. John Campbell of Iron- 
ton, and Col. W. H. Trimble of Hillsborough. The officers of several 
railroad companies have also afforded us favors which have materially 
diminished our expenditures, and have greatly facilitated our work. 
Among these, our grateful acknowledgments are due to J. H. Devereux, 
Esq., General Manager of the Lake Shore R. R.; to Messrs. J. N. McCul- 
lough and R. T. Smith, President and Vice President of the C. & P.R.R.; 
Messrs. L. M. Hubby and Oscar Townsend, President and Vice President 
of the C.,C. & C. R. R.; and Judge R. C. Hurd, President of the C., Mt. 
V.&D.R.R. Weare indebted to the officers of other railroads for many 
favors, but the promptness and courtesy with which free transportation 
has been accorded to all of our members by the gentlemen enumerated, 
fully deserve the record now made. 

In general, it may be said, that the people of the State have manifested 
the deepest interest in the prosecution of our work, and have cordially 
co-operated with us by all the means at theircommand. The proprietors 
of mines, furnaces and other establishments using our mineral staples, 
have, with one single exception, given us cordial welcome and free access 
to their premises; have fully exposed their machinery and processes to 
our inspection, and have afforded us much other substantial assistance 
in many ways. We should be culpably ungrateful, in face of the hearty 
co-operation we have experienced, did we not earnestly endeavor, by our . 
efforts in the development of our mineral resources, to repay the many 
obligations which we have incurred. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of Ohio, like that of most of North America is one of 
extremes. This is dependent in a large degree upon the position and 
character of the principal topographical features of the continent. Our 
territory, extending some three thousand miles from east to west, and 
about half that distance from north to south, is traversed by four great 
mountain ranges, all of which have an imperfectly north and south direc- 
tion, and beyond the limits of our own possessions we look in vain for 
any great feature discordant with the system of topography produced by 
these lines of elevation. As a consequence the surface of our country 
forms a series of valleys, or, more properly, plains, separated by these 
mountain ranges, and opening without harriers to the north and south. 
These plains have, therefore, no defense against the arctic winds of win- 
ter that sweep down from the snow-covered North, nor from the tropical 
heat which is borne on the summer winds that come to us from the South. 
The result is a seasonal variation of temperature scarcely paralleled on 
any other great portion of the earth’s surface; amounting to over a hun- 
dred degrees throughout the greater part of the inhabited portion of our 
territory. A climate exhibiting such extremes must produce a marked 
effect upon the health and habits of the people who live under it, but 
here as well as elsewhere in nature, a system of compensation so nearly 
balances the good and the evil that it is not easy to say whether, on the 
whole we are gainers or losers in the possession of a climate so peculiar. 
If our summer is enervating, our winter is correspondingly bracing. 
And if the vegetation of our fields is parched by the summer’s heat, and 
made gray and lifeless under the influence of the winter's frost, still, in 
virtue of our tropical summer we are able to cultivate over an immense 
area, the two most useful agricultural staples known to man, viz.: corn 
and cotton. Both these are annual plants, and now reach maturity at 
points much further north than would be possible if our summer and 
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winter temperature were more evenly balanced. These staples supply at 
once the first necessities of humanity, food and clothing; and produced 
as they are in such perfection and abundance in our country, they make 
an annual contribution to our wealth which cannot be reckoned at less 
than five hundred millions of dollars. 

On the other hand, the north and south topographical features to which 
I have referred interpose almost impassable barriers to atmospheric move- 
ments in an east and west direction. On the western side of our continent 
the prevailing winds are from the west, and come to the land bearing the 
temperature of the equable Pacific; hence the climate is there greatly 
modified—we may almost say is created by them. These warm winds 
reach the coast laden with moisture. Here they cross a cold arctic cur- 
rent, sweeping an “iron-bound” shore. Chilled by its influence their 
vapor is condensed producing mist and rain which are driven upon the 
siopes of the Coast mountains. A very copious precipitation of moisture 
is thus caused; and the annual rain-fall of the north-western coast is 
greater than that of any other portion of our possessions. Passing the 
Coast ranges, the ocean winds enter the great longitudinal trough of the 
Californian valley where the summer temperature rises daily for weeks 
together to above a hundred degrees. Here their capacity for the absorp- 
tion of moisture is increased and they become drying winds. Reaching 
the slopes of the Sierra Nevada, which forms a high and almost unbroken 
mountain wall, they are cooled and again robbed of some portion of the 
vapor which they bear, thus creating another, though less strongly 
marked north and south rainy belt. After passing the Sierra Nevada 
the westerly winds sweep over the plateau of the Great Basin, where in 
some districts almost no precipitation takes place, and where as a con- 
sequence we find the only true deserts known upon our continent. 

Still further east the Rocky Mountains form another condenser, and 
their summits are enveloped in clouds and bathed in showers derived 
from the upper currents of the Pacific winds. In the broadest portion 
of this mountain belt the Columbia, the Missouri, the Arkansan Red 
River, the Rio Grande and the Colorado take their rise. By this great 
condenser the rain-producing power of the westerly winds is nearly ex- 
hausted ; and immediately east of it and under its lee we have the re- 
markable physical feature of the “ plains,” a treeless, grass-covered sur- 
face, forming a belt five hundred miles in width skirting the bases of 
the Rocky Mountains from Texas far into the Canadian territory. 

Borne on the wings of this great system of westerly winds we have 
now been floated from the Pacific over all our great mountain belts, and 
have been brought into what we have styled the Mississippi valley, 
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because it forms the hydrographic basin of that stream, but which is 
in fact a great plain stretching from the Rocky Mountains to the Alle- 
ghanies, and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian highlands beyond | 
the lakes. In this region the influence of the westerly winds has nearly 
ceased, and if we were dependent upon the vivifying power which they 

exert, this great area would be a more hopeless desert than any that lies 
west of it. Here, however, we come within the scope of a different sys- 
tem of climatic influences; and such as are sufficient to make this plain 
perhaps the most congenial abode of humanity of all the great’ arcas of 
the carth’s surface. The cause which has given fertility to all parts of the 
Mississippi valley is mainly the sweep of the Atlantic system of winds, 
which, leaving the Gulf of Mexico with a north-casterly direction, flow 
in a broad curving stream over. most of the area lying between the Gulf 
and Lake Superior, and between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic. . 
As storms are local phenomena—cddies, whirlpools, ete.—in this current, | 


the tracks of these storms form parallel curves, cutting more or less‘of 


our territory, according to their position east and west in the broad belt 
of rain-bearing wind. The moist winds which sweep over the Gulf of 
Mexico come to the borders of our southern states with their full burden 
of vivifying freight; thence in their north and north-easterly course 
meeting with the cold, return winds, which blow from the north-west, 
their moisture is precipitated and distributed with remarkable regu- 
_ larity over all the territory which they reach. The annual rain-fall 
at different points in the area traversed by these currents of ‘winds, is 
measured with considerable accuracy by their positions on the lines of 
these curves and on their radii, the rain-fall diminishing from Mobile to 
Denver, and, by the progressive exhaustion of transported moisture, 
from New Orleans to.Niagara Falls. In the region of the lakes the an- 
nual rain-fall is increased and the area of forest-growth and successful 
agriculture is extended by the evaporation from these great water sur- 
faces. The flood which flows through the St. Lawrence in certain parts 
of its course being checked and spread, evaporated and precipitated 


again and again, serves to fertilize all the shores of the lake system. In = 


this connection I may say that it is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance to us of the position of the Gulf of Mexico with reference to 
our territory. By this deep excavation of our continental shores, a great 
evaporating surface of warm water is spread all along our southern bor- 
der, and it requires no stretch of the imagination to comprehend that 
the filling up of the Gulf would at once condemn to sterility a large part 
of the Mississippi valley. And this is but one of the many methods or 
measures by which this valley is fitted for human habitation. 
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In following. the track of the rain-bearing winds which pass over our 
continent, we have seen that owing to the interposition of the topograph- 
ical barriers to which I have referred, the annual rain-fall has been 
made to vary greatly in different districts, and we find this variation 
ranging from eighty inches on our north-west coast to two inches in por- 
tions of the Great Basin. An accurate index of the amount of annual 
precipitation may be found in the character of the vegetation which 
occupies the surface. In the areas we have considered, the belts best 
supplied with moisture are covered with forest growth. Those having 
the minimum rain-fall are bare and barren deserts. The great areas of 
an intermediate character, where the annual rain-fall is twenty inches: 
or less, are covered with grass, and these are the prairie regions, and this: 
the cause of the distribution which we observe of herbaceous and arbo- 
rescent vegetation. Lying as Ohio does, beneath the parallel circles of’ 
the Gulf winds, and bordering on one of our great Lakes, the annual. 
rain-fall in different parts of our state is dependent directly upon the: 
causes that I have ennumerated ; and we find in accordance with the: 
plan that has been sketched, that the rain-fall is greatest at the southern- 
margin and least at the northern: the range being from forty-four inches 
about Cincinnati and along the Ohio, to thirty-two inches on the Lake 
shore. | Ä 
The belts of mean annual temperature that cross the surface of Ohio 
lie between the isothermal lines that curve over our continent, in obedi- 
ence to the influence of its characteristic topographical features ; being 
carried far to the south by our mountain ranges, and curving more gently 
to the north over our great areas of depression. On either side of our 
continent deflections of the isothermals are produced by the influence of 
the Gulf stream on the one hand, and of the warm Pacific winds on the 
other. . . - | 

The annual mean temperature of the southern part of our territory in 
the valley of the Ohio is at Cincinnati fifty-four degrees, and at Marietta 
fifty-two degrees Fahrenheit. The average annual temperature of our: 
northern tier of counties is about fifty degrees Fahrenheit, and this fol-- 
lows with considerable accuracy the outline of the lake shore. On the- 
highlands back from the lake the annual mean falls to forty-nine, and. 
even locally to forty-eight degrees; the lake exerting an equalizing 
influence which is felt both in summer and winter. 

It is a well known fact that land surfaces produce extremes of cli-. 
mate—the winter being cold, the summer hot over them—while in the- 
eentral portions of large bodies of water the temperature varies to a much. 
less degree. Even lakes of limited size are great equalizers of the. cli- 
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mate of their shores. The surface of the interior of our great lakes is 
never frozen, hence, the wind which sweeps over those surfaces is in 
winter warmed by the water, and, in turn, warms the shore upon which 
it blows. The influence of a large lake lying in the track of prevailing 
-winds is most notably seen in the case of Lake Michigan. The general 
‘direction of the winds being there westerly, they come to the shore of 
the lake, hot in summer and cold in winter, exhibiting the extreme 
-character of the climate of the great continental surface which they 
‘sweep. They arrive on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, however, 
with the temperature equalized by the great body of water over which 
they have passed. As a consequence the western portion of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan is remarkable for the equable character of its cli- 
mate. All points along this coast are warmer in winter and cooler in 

summer than corresponding points on the opposite shore. ; 

In a less degree Lake Erie exerts a similar influence over the climate 
of its southern shore. It is not so broad nor deep as Lake Michigan, and 
lies less directly across the track of westerly winds; but as most of our 
winter winds come from the north-west, before reaching the counties of 
the Western Reserve, they pass over a considerable portion of the surface 
of Lake Erie, and are sensibly warmed by it. This is proven by the dif- 
ferences which the extremes of winter temperature present immediately 
on the lake shore and at points some miles back in the interior. Asa 
general rule it will be found that the mercury falls at least ten degrees 
lower, thirty or forty miles back from the lake than upon its margin. 
In summer the difference is not so strongly marked by the thermometer, 
but the influence of the lake is even more apparent in its effect upon the 
comfort of the inhabitants of its shores, for during the summer months 
a day breeze blows from the water to the land with as much regularity 
as at the seaside. Usually the thermometer marks a difference of at least 
five degrees between the extreme summer temperature of the lake shore, 
and the interior, although the high lands which form the rim of the lake 
basin are seven hundred feet higher than the lake itself. 

In appendix A of this volume will be found the tabulated records of 
observations on rain-fall and temperature made at ten stations in Ohio 
during a period of years. Abstracts from these tables, giving the monthly 
and annual mean of rain-fall and temperature will be found on the fol- 
lowing pages: 
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Before leaving the subject of our climate I ought, perhaps, to refer toa 
question frequently asked. How far has our climate been modified by 
the removal—so for as it has been removed—of the dense forest which 
once covered nearly all parts of the surface of our state? This subject 
will doubtlessly be fully discussed in the agricultural portion of our 
report, yet as it bears upon the flow of our rivers, now the most potent of 
all agencies in effecting changes of the surface, an allusion to it seems to 
be required here. The opinion very generally prevails that the removal 
of the forest materially diminishes the rain-fall and the volume of the 
streams, and hence is productive of droughts. That the humidity of the 
climate is diminished by the removal of forests, can hardly be doubted, 
but that the annual rain-fall is materially lessened by this cause is by 
no means proved. A more complete series of meteorological observations, - 
and those continued over a longer interval than any yet made in our 
country, would be necessary before it could be demonstrated that the 
cutting off of our forest had been entirely without influence upon the 
annual rain-fall. Such observations as have been made however—at 
Marietta, for example, which cover an interval of fifty years—seem to 
prove that if any change in the rain-fall is due to this cause, it is very 
slight. I learn from Prof. Henry that the extensive system of observa- 
tions of which the records have been collected and tabulated by the 
Smithsonian Institution, has failed to indicate any appreciable effect pro- 
duced on’ the: annual precipitation by the removal of forests. The fact 
seems to be that a dense forest growth is a great equalizer both of temper- 
ature and the flow of surface water. While the forest is unbroken it acts 
as a blanket, covering the soil, protecting it from the winds, both drying 
and chilling: It’serves also as a great sponge, receiving and retaining 
moisture and allowing its gradual escape. When the forest is removed, 
however, and the soil cultivated, the surface smoothed, the drainage 
facilitated, as it is in a thousand ways, and the sun and winds admitted, 
the effect cannot but be marked, even though the annual rain-fall be not 
materially changed. The most noticeable result is seen in the greatly 
‘increased variation of volume in the draining streams. When heavy 
rains come or snows are melted, the water flows'rapidly and freely away, 
floods or freshets are produced in our rivers by which the surplus water 
is carried off and unprecedented disasters are occasioned. In the drier 
season a corresponding deficiency is produced, the water in our streams 
‘sinks proportionately below its former level, and they become more un- 
‘certain as channels of navigation and as sources of motive power. 
Districts before well watered are made to suffer from drought, so that the 
practical evils caused by the removal of the forest, are no less real and 
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calamitous than though the annual rain-fall had been materially 
reduced. / 

The wanton waste of timber which has marked the subjugation, as it 
is called, of our forest-covered country, must painfully impress the econo- 
mist who sees in the primeval forest one of the most valuable crops the 
soil is capable of producing. It offers a theme which may well engage 
the attention of the agriculturist and the statistician, but which can 
hardly with propriety be pursued further here. 

The climatic result which will be attained, should the destruction of 
our forests continue, is well shown in the present condition of the prairie 
country at the far west. There, over large areas, the annual rain-fall is 
sufficient to supply all the wants of the agriculturist, if it could be 
properly husbanded. As it is, however, the heavy rains, which are not 
wanting there, flood the country for a moment, but the great volume of 
water passes away almost as rapidly as it comes. The smooth, inclined 
surfaces shed the rain like roofs. For a brief interval the valleys are 
filled with floods, and every tinkling rill becomes a resistless torrent. I 
have known, in Kansas, a stream usually insignificant, rise forty feet in 
a single night, and subside almost as rapidly. Within a few hours after 
copious rains, their effects have entirely passed, and the surface, exposed 
to the full force of the sweeping winds and unprotected from the sun, 
suffers all the bad consequences of drought. 

Some facts have recently come to my knowledge, which indicate 
changes in our rain-fall or in the volume of some of our rivers, for which 
it is not easy with our present knowledge to account. It is well known, 
for example, that all our streams which afford water-power that has been 
utilized for the propulsion of machinery, have become much less constant 
in their flow than formerly. In summer and in dry seasons, water in 
them, falls lower than it was ever known to do by the earlier inhabitants. 
So, too, the Ohio which afforded such a magnificent and reliable channel 
of navigation to the early settlers of the State, of late years has lost its 
prestige, and has exhibited such fluctuations of level as seriously to 
embarrass all the commerce upon its waters. During the last two seasons, 
which have been unusually dry, the water in the Ohio and its tributaries 
sank lower than was ever known before. At Smith’s Ferry—where the 
Pennsylvania line crosses the Ohio river, a ledge of rock was by the con- 
tinual drought laid bare in the bottom of the river, which had never 
been so fully exposed to the observation of the present inhabitants of 
this region. On this ledge, a surface from fifty to one hundred feet wide 
and several hundred yards long, was found covered with inscriptions, 
such as are usually ascribed to a race which densely populated this 
country anterior to the advent of the nomadic Indians. The existence ot 
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these ancient hieroglyphics, now almost constantly buried beneath the 
waters of the Ohio, seems to prove that these rocks were once longer and 
more fully exposed than they now are, and that the volume of water in 
the Ohio, was then less than now. The facts I have stated, associated as 
they are with others of similar import which have come to my knowl- 
edge, indicate a period when our climate was drier than now, or one 
when from natural or artificial causes, the oscillations of level in the 
Ohio were greater than they have been during the last fifty years. It is 
among the possibilities that we have here the record of the effect pro- 
duced upon the climate of this portion of our country, through its occupa- 
tion during hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years by a dense, agricul- 
tural population. Much more proof would be required before we could 
accept such a conclusion as established, but the facts I have cited seemed 
to me interesting, and if confirmed by others of like character, may 
prove very instructive. They will, at least, stimulate investigation. 


SOIL AND AGRICULTURE. 


The nature of the soil, the agricultural capabilities and the vegetation 
of our State are matters which more immediately concern the agricul- 
turist and will receive attention on the part of the Assistant Geologist 
who has charge of the Agricultural Survey. A few words, however, in 
allusion to these subjects seem to be required in a chapter devoted to 
physical geography, of which they form an integral and essential part. 

The soil over much more than half of the state is of foreign origin, 
that is, has not been derived from the decomposition of the underlying 
rocks, but has been transported, by Drift agencies, frequently from a 
great distance. Over the northern part of the state the most conspicu- 
ous element in the Drift deposits is clay. As a consequence we have the 
monotonous surface already described, formed by a tenacious, clayey soil 
which has given character to the original forest and to the system of 
agriculture which has succeeded that. In this district we find regions 
that, in ordinary seasons, are somewhat wet, the primeval forest com- 
posed mainly of elm, bass wood, ash and hickory, and the agriculture 
which has been most successful, the cultivation of grasses, the raising of 
stock and the manufacture of butter and cheese. On the Western Re- 
serve, the underlying rocks are frequently highly arenaceous—such as 
the Carboniferous conglomerate and the Berea sandstone—yet, this is the 
dairy of the West, for over nearly all parts of the surface a sheet of Drift 
clay has been spread, of such continuity and thickness as completely to 
modify the character, both of the vegetation and the agriculture. 
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Along the southern range of counties on the Reserve, in Stark, Wayne 
and Richland, and so on toward the south and west, the Drift deposits 
are more or less composed of gravel and sand. Asaconsequence we here 
have a lighter, more loamy soil, a prevailing growth of oak in the 
forests and the successful cultivation of cereals. 

In the coal area the lands are generally high, the Drift deposits limited 
in thickness and extent, and, consequently, the underlying rocks have, 
more than elsewhere, affected the character of the soil. These rocks are 
sandstones, shales, limestones, fire-clays and coal, materials which, accord- 
ing to their relative preponderance, have given marked local diversity — 
to the soil. Some of the ridges, formed mostly of sandstones, are covered 
with a light and porous soil having comparatively little agricultural 
value, and while in the state of nature, crowned with a dense growth of 
chestnut and wild grape. Others of the hills of this region are composed 
of shale which has produced a clay often barren and washing badly. 
More frequently, however, sheets of limestone which fertilize, and fire- 
clay which give rise to springs irrigating the hillsides, have made these 
highly inclined and perfectly drained surfaces much more fertile than 
would at first sight seem possible. Hence the traveler is constantly sur- 
prised to see in this region fine crops of corn growing on the summits of 
the hills. In this section of the state there is, comparatively, little level 
ground, and the view obtained from every eminence presents an endless 
series of hills of which the graceful outlines and cultivated surfaces pre- 
sent a pleasing but somewhat monotonous picture. 

_ In the valleys of the Muskingum, Scioto and Miami, the soil is deep- 
black alluvium, which yields, year after year, abundant crops of Indian 
corn, the great agricultural staple of these districts. 

On the waters drained by the Miami the underlying rocks are calcare- 
ous and the Drift gravels are usually largely composed -of limestone. 
From both these sources fertilizing elements are imparted to the soil, and 
we have, as a consequence, one of the richest, as well as most beautiful 
sections of the state, an extension, in fact, of the famous “ Blue grass ” 
region of Kentucky. 


THE ORIGIN OF PRAIRIES. 


In the north-western part of our area are some prairies of considerable 
extent. The cause of the relative prevalence of arborescent and herba- 
ceous vegetation in that district is to be found in local peculiarities of 
the soil and surface. Usually these prairies are remarkably level and are 
underlaid by a soil of unusual fineness scarcely permeable to atmospheric 
water. As a consequence they are alternately too wet and too dry for 
the growth of trees except where beds of gravel rock, or a more porous 
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soil permit the passage of the roots to a constant source of supply of 
moisture, as well as drain off the surplus during the wet season. 

Much has been written about the causes of prairies, but I cannot better 
express my own judgment on this question than by quoting a paragraph 
from ‘“ A Catalogue of the Plants of Ohio,” published by myself in 1860, 
just when I had returned from nearly five years journeying in those 
parts of our country where prairies abound. That paragraph reads as 
follows : 


“The great controlling influence which has operated to exclude trees from so large 
& portion of our territory west of the Mississippi is unquestionably a deficiency of pre- 
cipitated moisture. To this cause are due the prairies of Oregon, California, New 
Mexico, Utah, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas and Texas. Throughout this great area 
we find every variety of surface, and soil of every shade of physical structure 
or chenical composition—unless in exceptional circumstances where it receives 
an unusual supply of moisture—if not utterly sterile, covered with a coating of grass. 
The theories which have been proposed for the origin of prairies, riz: that of Prof. 
Whitney, that they are due to 4 peculiar fineness of soil, or that of Mr. Lesquereux 
that they are the beds of ancient lakes, that of Mr. Desor that they are the lower and 
level reaches of sea bottom, or, finally, that which attributed them to annual fires, are 
alike inapplicable. 

“The prairies bordering on and east of the Mississippi may be and doubtlessly are, 
partly or locally due to one or more of the conditions suggested in the above theories, 
‘but even here the great controlling influence has been the supply of water. The 
structure of the soil of the prairies coincides with the extremes of want and supply 
of rain characteristic of the climate, and has made them now too wet and now too 
dry for the healthy growth of trees. A sandy, gravelly, or rocky soil and subsoil 
more thoroughly saturated with moisture and more deeply penetrated by the roots of 
forest trees, affords them a constant supply of the fluid which, to them, isvital. This, 
as it seems to me, is the reason why the knolls and ridges composed of coarser mate- 
rials are covered with trees while the lower levels, with finer soil, are prairies.” 


Since the publication of the pamphlet which contains the above para- 
graph, much has been written on the origin of prairies, and some which 
will serve only to perpetuate and even increase the diversity of opinion 
which before existed in regard to this subject. Prof. Dana has written 
clearly and wisely, as he always does, in an article upon this theme pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Science. Col. J. W. Foster has 
touched upon it in his “Mississippi Valley,” and there takes the view 
here advocated, showing by reference to the grass-covered plains that 
occupy the interiors of all the great continents, that our prairie region 
is no anomaly, but one of many examples, of the effect produced upon 
vegetation by a deficiency of moisture in level areas remote from great 
water surfaces. Supporting a different theory proposed by him some 
years since, Mr. Lesquereux has amplified this in a chapter (VII.) of 
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vol. I. of the Geological Survey of Illinois, published in 1866. In this 
chapter, as in his former papers, Mr. Lesquereux advocates the view that 
prairies are old lake beds, first occupied by aquatic plants, then as better 
drained or filled, covered with grasses which hold their ground and ex- 
clude trees by simple and complete occupation. He sustains this theory 
by citing the transformation of shallow bays into grassy marshes, such 
as are common enough along our lake margin. Sandusky bay is referred 
to as a typical example of the gradual formation of a prairie by this 
process. A sufficient refutation of the theory of Mr. Lesquereux as a 
general explanation of the origin of prairies, will be found in the fact, 
that west of the Mississippi, in the region of prairies par excellence, over 
immense areas, every variety of soil and all kinds of topographical fea- 
tures are covered with grass and form parts of the prairies. On the 
borders of the prairie region, belts of timber occupy the river valleys 
and stretch far out into the plains, fringing the margins of the water 
courses, because there, and there only, can they find the supply of water 
which is to them a necessity. Between the valleys, however, the divides, 
low and level, or high, rolling, or broken, are covered with a sheet of 
grass, and this in a belt five hundred miles wide, reaching from Mexico 
far into the British territory. The eastern border of this belt lies but a 
few hundred feet above the level of the sea, its western margin five 
thousand to seven thousand feet above that level; reaching up, indeed, 
on the flanks of the Rocky mountains, to a point where the altitude of 
these mountain masses makes them condensers that gather a supply of 
moisture which covers them with a forest growth. 

That the prairies of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio have been, geologically 
speaking, recently covered with water and formed the bottom of one 
great, and subsequently of many smaller lakes, is unquestionably true, 
but this is equally true of the forest area which divides the surface with 
the prairies. The fact of the transformation of lakes or bays into prairies 
can not be denied, as many examples of such transition may be easily 
found, but the theory that grass follows the water as a necessity and holds 
the territory only by right of possession, is a non sequitur. The truth is 
that where areas of quiet water have been transformed into land, it often 
happens that the surface is formed by a peculiarly fine soil, and this soil is 
permanently occupied by grass; first, because some of the grasses are more 
aquatic than trees, and second, the species which succeed these will 
grow and flourish on a fine impervious soil which the roots of trees will 
not penetrate, since, when buried in it, they are all neither watered nor 
serated, as they must be to sustain a healthful, arborescent growth. 
Prof. Whitney, in his contribution to the report of the geology of lowa, 
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connects the firmness of the soil of the prairies which he studied, with 
the absence of trees; but fails to perceive that the phenomena hinge 
upon the hygroscopic character of such soils. Since that time he has 
traversed the prairies of the far west, and has seen in the Sacramento 
valley all kinds of soils—fine, coarse, gravelly, sandy, stony—where 
remote from the river, covered with an herbaceous vegetation, while the 
immediate river banks are occupied by belts of forest, composed of oaks 
of more magnificent growth than any to be found in the valley of the 
Mississippi. He has there learned that water in abundance and yet not 
in redundance is the vital element in tree growth. 

Prof. Alexander Winchell has suggested yet another theory to account 
for the origin of prairies. That is, that the vegetation of the prairies is 
preglacial. That when the ice and water of the Drift period were with- 
drawn, the surface of the Drift deposits was covered with grasses which 
sprang from seeds that had retained their vitality since the remote 
period, when the arctic winter crept down from the far north and changed 
all our fruitful, blooming country into a waste of snow and ice. Upon 
this theory the testimony of botanists may be taken to advantage, in 
order to ascertain how long the seeds of plants can retain their vitality. 
The best geologists are agreed that the maximum of cold which produced 
the glaciers of the ice period, must have occurred not less than 200,000 
years ago, the last period of great eccentricity in the earth’s orbit. If 
this interval of time is not greatly overestimated, there are probably few 
botanists who would admit the possibility that the germs of plants could 
maintain their vitality long enough to permit the acceptance of this 
theory. 

In regard to the origin of prairies, as with many other much discussed 
questions, a large part of the diversity of opinion which exists is due to 
the limited observation of many of those who have written upon it, and 
it is probable that if all those who have taken part in the discussion, 
could themselves traverse the great grass-covered plains of the West and 
could study on the spot the phenomena which they present, there would 
be but little difference of opinion among them, as to their cause or causes. 

The prevalence of annual fires which burn off the tops of the grasses 
without destroying their roots, while fatal to young trees, has been 
thought by some persons a sufficient cause for the prevalence of grasses 
and the exclusion of trees from the western prairies, but this cause is 
certainly inadequate. One great cardinal fact will arrest the attention 
of every discriminating person who attempts the solution of this problem, 
and that is, that our continent is divided into great longitudinal belts of 
forest, which are separated by belts of nearly equal width, over which 
the vegetation is herbaceous, except where desert. These belts are—l1st, 
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the forest-covered region extending from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, 
—2d, the plains, grass-covered from near the Mississippi to the Rocky 
mountains, in which the timber is confined to the margin of streams, 
—3d, the Rocky mountain belt of timber,—4th, the interval between the 
Rocky mountains and the Sierra Nevada, generally without trees or 
grass,—odth, the Sierra Nevada, timbered,—6th, the California valley,. 
prairie, with timber along the streams,—7th, the Coast mountains, 
timbered. If now we examine the rain-fall of these different belts, we 
shall find that it is closely connected with the vegetation of the surface. 
The eastern half of the Mississippi valley and the Atlantic slope are well 
watered and well wooded. The annual rain-fall here varies from 32 to 
60 inches. On the plains the rain-fall is not more than half what it is 
east of the Mississippi, or from 10 to 30 inches per annum. The Rocky 
mountain belt is well watered as is shown by the flow from it, of nearly 
all the great rivers of the continent, and this is generally well timbered.. 
The great basin has from 2 to 16 inches of rain-fall, too little to support 
either grass or trees, except upon the mountain heights. The Sierra 
Nevada forms another well-wooded and well-watered belt. In the Cali- 
fornian valley almost no rain falls from May to November; the supply of 
water is limited but sufficient for annual plants. The chief streams are 
permanent and these have belts of timber along their banks. Others 
are intermittent, becoming dry arroyos in mid summer and on these the 
timber reaches no further than the water flows. The Coast mountains 
are again well-watered and well-wooded. All these facts prove that great 
climatic causes underlie these marked differences in the distribution of 
vegetation, and make the fire theory simply puerile. That the area of 
the prairies has been locally enlarged by fires is no doubt true, and where 
this cause has operated there is no doubt that the artificial propagation 
of trees will be successful. The fact, however, that trees have grown 
unexpectedly well on the prairies of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Kansas, 
is by no means the demonstration that some have considered it, of the 
fallacy of the view now advocated. Doubtless by artificial aid the forest,. 
protected from fires and propagated by planting, will rapidly and some- 
what extensively invade the grass-covered area, and the forest will itself 
be, to a certain degree, creative of the influences which promote the 
growth of trees; by favoring absorption and retarding evaporation and 
drainage. But those who boast the possibility of covering, at once and 
anywhere, the prairies of the west with an artificially propagated forest, 
should remember that the life of a tree continues through centuries, and 
that to secure the permanent, healthful growth of forests, trees must en- 
Joy, not so much a profuse as a constant supply of water. Those who 
know anything of the climate of the prairie belt, know that it is charac- 
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terized by a deficiency ot winter rain and snow, and by occasional though 
rare seasons of excessive dryness. The want of winter rains to deeply 
saturate the ground gives to the superficial hybernating grasses,—which 
may be said to live upon the almost copious summer rains,—an advan- 
tage over trees equivalent to a victory. 

In the periods of extremest drought known to the whites or reported 
by the Indians and Spanish colonists, no rain is said to have fallen over 
considerable areas for one and even two years. If, now, one of these 
extremely dry terms should fall anywhere within the limits of the life of 
a tree, if would be killed by it, whether at its tenth or hundredth year, 
and all its fellows would die with it; and then if nature is unaided, the 
process of forest extension must begin again, far off at the margin of the 
grassy area. If we refer to the records of observations made within our 
own State through a period of fifty years, as we can do, we shall find that 
the annual rain-fall has varied at Marietta from 32 to 62 inches, at Cin- 
cinnati from 31 to 65 inches—in each case more than 30 inches. Now, 
our forest growth can endure this minimum, occurring as it does rarely, 
and among years in which the rain-fall averages fifty per cent. greater ; 
and, indeed, trees would grow on favorable soils with a constant annual 
rain-fall not greater than this minimum. But at least twenty inches of 
rain are necessary, steadily and constantly supplied, for the health and 
vigor of a mixed forest growth. The rain-fall of the plains does not aver- 
age more than twenty inches. In eastern Kansas it is thirty. If now, 
the variations in annual rain-fall were to approach there what they have 
been with us, it will be seen that the minimum of precipitation could 
hardly fail to be fatal to a large part of the forest growth. Hence we 
shall only know, after some hundreds of years of trial, how difficult or 
how easy it may be to overcome by art the impediments which nature 
has opposed to the growth of trees on the prairies. Before leaving this 
subject, I should mention that Prof. Daniel Vaughan, of Cincinnati, pub- 
lished an article “On the Origin of Prairies,” in the June number of the . 
“Cincinnatus ” for 1856, and another “On the Growth of Trees in Conti- 
nental and Insular Climates,” in the report of the British Association 
" for 1860. A synopsis of his views will be found in the “ Annual of Scien- 
tific Discovery ” for 1860. 

Another paper of interest on the distribution of our forests was written 
by Dr. I. G. Cooper, and published in the annual report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1859. Both these writers take the view that the 
presence or absence of trees is dependent mainly upon the rain-fall. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 


The topographical features of Ohio, upon a general view, are exceed- 
ingly monotonous. Though having an area of 36,964 square miles, our 
State forms but a small part of the great topographical district which 
includes it. To any one raised sufficiently above the surface, and gifted 
with superhuman vision, the area reaching from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
and from the Alleghanies to the base of the Rocky Mountains, would 
seem to be a level plain, with nothing whatever to break its monotony. 
Toward the Rocky Mountains the surface of this plain gradually ascends, 
but at the rate of only something like seven feet to the mile, an inclina- 
tion wholly unappreciable to the eye. The lakes which are situated in 
the northern part of our territory, though remarkable geographical 
features, give little variety to the relief of the surface, inasmuch as they 
lie at nearly the same level, and are surrounded by shores that rise little 
above them. Our majestic rivers, too, which make so grand a show upon 
our maps, and afford so important a system of internal navigation, are 
accompanied by no imposing topographical features, and, though many 
of their valleys possess great beauty, it is beauty of a quiet kind, and 
never such as inspires wonder or awe in the beholder. This topographi- 
cal monotony, while to the artist and the traveler it may seem uninterest- 
ing, and to be regretted, is linked toa degree of universal productiveness, 
which to the sober judgment is more than an equivalent for all its lacks. 
Such is the uniformity and fertility of the great surface, part of which 
we inhabit, that we might almost say that the plough can be driven from 
the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, from the Lakes to the Gulf; 
and throughout all these thousands on thousands of square miles there 
are almost none that are not capable of supporting even communities of 
inhabitants. Hence, since the wild, the picturesque and the sterile can 
be easily reached on either hand, that is a kind Providence which has 
brought the indispensable to national and individual prosperity within 
easy reach, and has removed the merely esthetic to localities remote and.. 
yet accessible to those who will most enjoy and profit by it; so that it is 
still capable of supplying its important element to our national culture. 

Harmonizing with the prevailing character of the much greater area 
to which I have referred, the topographical features of our State are, as a 
general rule, eminently utilitarian. The Ohio is a magnificent stream, 
and it flows in a valley so charming that it was named by the early 
French explorers “ La belle rwviere.” Its banks, seen from the river, appear 
to form bold and often precipitous hills of six or seven hundred feet in 
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height, so that to one navigating this stream it would scem that our 
scenery, if without the grand, yet abounded in the picturesque. But it 
is truc that in common with the valleys of all our rivers, the trough of 
the Ohio is excavated in a plain, and the somewhat striking features 
which it presents are all the result of the erosion of this plain, which, 
still unbroken, forms the larger part of our area. North from the Ohio, 
the plateau has been excavated to form the broad valleys of the Miami, 
the Scioto and the Muskingum, where the graceful curves of outline, the 
rich tints of the surface and the evidences of exuberant fertility, com- 
bine to form pictures which one would go far to find surpassed. The 
shores of Lake Erie are usually low and monotonous, but its sea-like ex- 
panse of water, bounded by no visible shores, inspires in some degree. 
that sense of the grand and unlimited which clings to every portion of 
the ocean’s shore. The group of islands in Lake Erie offer an agreeable 
contrast to its prevailing monotony; though too low to be impressive, 
they exhibit such variety and beauty as rarely fail to charm any of the 
thousands who now make them places of summer resort. 

The courses of our streams show at a glance that a water-shed crosses 
the State from northeast to southwest. This water-shed forms a range of 
highlands that slope by long and easy descent to the Ohio on the south, 
more rapidly to the lake on the north. This divide is a part of the south- 
ern rim of the basin of the great lakes, and that which separates the 
river systems of the St. Lawrence and the Ohio. Though in one sense so 
important a topographical feature, this water-shed in its relief is almost 
insignificant, its average altitude being only 500 fect above the lake, its 
highest point rising perhaps 1000 above the bottom of the valley of the 
Ohio. Our topographical features may therefore be described as those 
of a plain, slightly raised along a line traversing it from northeast to 
southwest, and worn in the lapse of time by the draining streams into 
broad valleys which impart a pleasing variety to the surface, afford free 
and healthful drainage, and yet leave unimpaired all the productiveness 
of its original monotony; in fact, exhibiting perhaps the most perfect 
adaptation to the wants of man which any surface affected by such 
climatic influences can present. 

On succeeding pages will be found profiles of all the principal railroads 
and canals of the State, and these furnish at a glance a more complete 
view of the local topography than could be gathered from any detailed 
description. It should be borne in mind, however, that all railroad and 
canal lines are lines of lowest levels, and do not fairly represent the 
variations of altitude exhibited by the country through which they pass ; 
hence, the summits on all these lines are from 100 to 300 feet below the 
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topographical summits of the adjacent districts. A few words in gener- 
alization or combination of these profiles may not be without interest to 
one who would acquire a clear idea of the topography of the state. 

In the prosecution of the Geological Survey each member of the corps 
has carried an aneroid barometer to which constant reference has been 
made for the determination of the altitudes of all important points and 
for the measurement of the strata composing sections. In these observa- 
tions the base lines have been railroad stations of which the altitudes 
were known; and as these bases are so numerous and distributed over 
so large a portion of the state it has been possible to apply such correc- 
tions to the incessant variations of the barometer as have given the 
results more accuracy than has often been attainable by barometric obser- 
vations. Oftener than otherwise it has happened that it was possible to 
start from a point of known altitude and ascend hills of 100 to 300 feet in 
height and descend again to a known level, perhaps to the starting 
point, within a few minutes, or, at most, a few hours. Hence littlet ime 
has been aftorded for atmospheric changes, and the observations in the 
ascent have been corrected by those made in descending. By this means 
we have accumulated a vast amount of material illustrating the topogra- 
phy of Ohio simply as incidental to our geological work almost without 
cost to the state, and, as a general rule, sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes. If written out in eztenso this material would form a 
volume in itself, but its publication would serve no useful purpose, or, at 
least, a brief synopsis of the observed facts will meet every want which 
the mass would supply. 

Three profiles across the state from east to west, respectively, near the 
southern and northern borders and through the center, exhibit the fol- 
lowing topographical features: On a line drawn from Cincinnati to Mari- 
etta we begin in the excavated valley of the Ohio at low water level 432 
feet above the ocean, or 133 feet below the surface of Lake Erie. Weare 
not, however, at this point in the bottom of the Ohio valley, for this, like 
the valleys of most of our streams, is excavated far below the present 
channel. Cincinnati is built upon a mass of gravel, sand and clay which 
partially fills the ancient valley. How thick this valley drift is we have 
not accurately ascertained, but borings on Mill creck, as well as on the 
Ohio, show that the bottom of the old excavated channel is not less than 
100 feet below present low-water mark. In the chapter on Surface 
Geology these facts are brought into relation with others of similar 
import, and all are shown to prove a period of continental elevation 
when all our draining streams were running far below their present 
levels, and that a subsequent depression of the continent filled these 
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channels with dead water and caused the accumulation in them of trans- 
ported materials, sometimes quite to the tops of the banks. 

Going east from Cincinnati we rapidly and constantly ascend till the 
summit is reached of the divide between the waters of the Miami and 
Scioto. This, on the line of the Cincinnati and Marietta Railroad is 
passed between Martinsville and Lexington at an elevation of 686 fect 
above low water at Cincinnati or 553 feet above Lake Erie. In this 
vicinity the highest summits are isolated knobs such as— 





Above Above Above 
Cincinnati. | Lake Erie. |Sea Level. 


Stultz’s Mountain seeecccee secessosscesee cossscese covets steces 869 736 1301 


Fort Hill ............. 002000000 cecccccecesces cecces consccces saure 854 721 1286 
Bald Mountain......... .cccccecs ceccee nennen ceccce soccee coves 869 736 1391 
Long Lick Mountain.............ccccc cecccececcce nennen ces 822 689 1254 


Rapids Forge Mountain ......... var. sasosnsnnnanneronern 728 595 1160 


All these have an elevation above the surrounding country of from 
400 to 500 feet. They are composed of the Waverly series at the top, 
Huron shale in the middle, Water-lime or Niagara limestone at the base, 
and are outliers of the formations which they contain, separated from 
the continuous sheets of these formations by excavated valleys, from 20 
to 50 miles in width and from 300 to 600 feet in depth. These knobs or 
mountains afford perhaps the most beautiful landscape views to be found 
in our state, and are conspicuous monuments of the immense surface- 
erosion which has taken place in all parts of our area. 

Descending eastward from the divide that has been described, we reach 
at Chillicothe the present bottom of the Scioto valley, the ancient one 
being much lower. The surface of the Scioto River at this point is 85 
feet above the starting point at Cincinnati. Eastward from Chillicothe 
our profile runs comparatively low for many miles, completing the cross 
sections of the Scioto valley which reaches as a great trough from Ports- 
mouth, through Scioto, Pike, Ross, Pickaway, Franklin and Delaware 
counties ; in this interval rising about 300 feet. The Scioto valley is 
bordered on the east by a divide, composed of the hills of the Coal Meas- 
ures, and which rises to the height of from 500 to 600 feet above Lake 
Erie. This divide separates the waters of the Scioto from those of 
the Hocking; the narrow valley of the latter stream being passed at 
Athens where it has an altitude of 108 feet above Cincinnati. Between 
Athens and Harmar another and similar divide is passed which sepa- 
rates the valley of the Hocking from the more important one of the 
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Muskingum. The latter, at its mouth, has an altitude of 130 feet above 
Cincinnati, or about the level of Lake Erie, and reaches north-west as a 
marked topographical feature all the way to Massillon in Stark county. 
At the latter point the stream which traverses it has an altitude of 330 
feet above the Lake, but as we know by borings at Dover and elsewhere 
throughout at least a part of its course, it runs nearly 200 feet above its 
rocky bed. | 

In following the line of observation that has been traced, beginning 
at the west line of Ohio, it will be seen to cross first the valleys of the 
Great Miami and Little Miami, then of the Scioto, then the Hocking, 
then that of the Muskingum, all of which have nearly the same north 
and south direction and reach northward varying distances to the divide 
which separates the waters of the Ohio, from those of Lake Erie, the 
southern slope of this divide being drained by the streams which have 
excavated these valleys. The crest of the watershed having a north-east 
and south-west direction, the greatest length is given to the most easterly 
valleys. By deflecting our line of observation slightly to the north, 
making it terminate in the valley of the Ohio below Wheeling, we shall 
have added another divide and another trough to the series, all present- 
ing nearly the same features. 

If, now, we were to take another line of observation beginning on the 
western margin of the state near its central line north and south, and 
moving directly eastward through Sidney, Bellefontaine, Delaware, 
Mount Vernon, Coshocton and thence to Steubenville, we should meet 
with the following topographical features: On the line between Darke 
and Mercer Counties we should be near the summit of the great divide 
to which reference has so frequently been made, here havingan elevation 
of 600 feet above Lake Erie. Going eastward we should descend into the 
valley ofthe Great Miami and above Piqua reach a point only 280 feet 
above the Lake. Near Bellefontaine we should pass the divide between 
the Miami and the Scioto, here higher than at any other point,—975 feet 
above Lake Erie—and formed by an island about 25 miles in length. 
This island is composed of the Corniferous limestone and Huron shale, 
once part ot continuous shects of these formations, now separated from 
their former connections by an interval of 25 miles on the east and 100 
miles on the northwest. Topographically this island corresponds with 
the “mountains” of Highland County to which reference has already 
been made. Descending from the highlands of Logan County, at Dela- 
ware we reach the bottom of the Scioto valley, here less than 300 feet 
above the Lake. From Delaware eastward, the country is, for some dis- 
tance, comparatively level owing to the softness of the Huron shales 
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which have been broadly and uniformly eroded by glacial and atmos- 
pheric action. In Knox County we pass the divide between the Scioto 
and the Muskingum, called, in its upper portion, the Tuscarawas. 
Though somewhat broken, this divide is high, its summits reaching an 
altitude of over 800 feet above Lake Erie. This elevation is due in part 
to the massive sandstones and conglomerates of the Waverly group 
which form its geological substructure, and also, in part, to an arch in 
the strata parallel to the Cincinnati arch but more modest in dimensions. 
At Coshocton and thence to Urichsville our line of observation runs in 
the valley of the Tuscarawas, here following a nearly east and west 
course. Between Urichsville and Steubenville we pass again the high 
divide which separates the yalley of the Tuscarawas from that of the 
Ohio, the railroad summit being 545 fect, the neighboring hills 800 feet 
above the Lake. At Steubenville we descend to a point 76 feet above 
Lake Erie and find here, as elsewhere, the ancient valley of the Ohio cut 
far below the present stream. 

If now, a third line of profile be followed, reaching from Williams 
County in the north-western corner of the State, through Bryan, Napo- 
leon, Fremont, thence eastward through Erie, Lorain, Cuyahoga, Geauga 
and Trumbull Countics to the Pennsylvania line, we shall get evidence 
of a very different surface contour from that which was revealed by our 
two former profiles. The eastern part of this third line is located on the 
north-east prolongation of the great northeast and southwest divide, here 
lower than at most points—363 fect above the Lake—but sufficing to 
separate the waters of the Mahoning from those of Grandriver. Borings 
made for oil in a great number of localities in the valley of the Mahon- 
ing and northward, show that low as the gap now is, it was once much 
lower, for the ancient stream beds are many fect below the present ones. 
At the junction of the Mahoning and Shenango which form the Beaver, 
a depth of 150 feet of gravel and sand fills the old valley to the present 
surface. 

In Geauga County our line of observation crosses a higher portion of 
the great divide, here forming a table-land more than 600 feet above the 
Lake. It is underlaid by a thick sheet of the Carboniferous conglom- 
erate which has opposed such resistance to the denuding agents as to 
cause the relief it exhibits. West of the Geauga plateau the descend is 
rapid into the valley of the Cuyahoga, which now reaches down nearly 
to the Lake level, but which, as we learn by borings, was once 250 feet 
deeper. Emerging from the Cuyahoga valley our line sweeps around 
parallel with the Lake shore altogether in the Lake basin and constantly 
diverging from the great divide. At various points it crosses important 
streams, as Black river at Elyria, the Huron at Monroeville, the 
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Sandusky at Fremont, the Maumee at Napoleon, etc., and yet none of 
these streams are flowing in valleys which, in depth, are at all to be 
compared with those of the rivers that drain the southern slope of the 
divide. The whole country through which they flow seems to the trav- 
eller a somewhat monotonous plain over which the streams meander by 
circuitous routes and with sluggish currents. The great topographical 
differences exhibited by the two slopes of the water shed are due to sev- 
eral causes. After the ice had retired from the southern part of the state 
the Lake basin was still occupied by a glacier which reached far beyond 
the present water limits, especially to the west and south, and we have 
evidences that all the country drained by the Sandusky and Maumee 
was buried beneath a great ice-sheet which moved from the north-east 
toward the south-west, planing down the surface rocks and producing a 
large part of the topographical monotony we now observe. This 
monotony was further increased by a deposition of heavy sheets of clay 
over the surface from the glaciers or the water that succeeded the ice in 
the Lake basin. By this clay (the Erie clay) the old channels of the 
draining streams werc filled and obliterated, and the surface smoothed 
as though by a heavy fall of snow. It should also be said that after the 
ice had left all Ohio, the northern slope of the divide was for ages covered 
by the waters of the great inland sea which filled the basin of the lakes, 
and of this fresh water sea, the divide referred to was, for a long time, 
the shore. Hence the southern slope of the divide was exposed to surface 
erosion while the northern slope was being covered more and more deeply 
with lacustrine sediments. The Ohio and its branches have probably 
been running in nearly the same valleys they now occupy since the 
Carboniferous age. 

The surface of the Drift deposits which occupy so much of the area 
under consideration is marked by a series of terraces, and sand, clay and 
gravel ridges from 10 to 30 feet in height, which deserve mention as topo- 
graphical features. These ridges and terraces are unquestionably old 
beach lines, and mark the outline of the lake at different periods in its 
progressive diminution. Similar ridges to these are now being formed 
on the south shore of Lake Michigan, and there, as here, a series of more 
ancient date are found in the interior, running more or less parallel with 
the present lake shore. The ridges to which I have referred have served 
in this level country to guide in a somewhat remarkable manner the flow 
of the draining streams, and it will be seen by reference to the map that 
the courses of the St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s, the Auglaize and the Tiffin 
bear a peculiar relation to cach other and to that of the Maumce. They 
flow along curves which are rudely parallel with the present shore of 
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Lake Erie behind the ridges which mark the ancient shore lines, and 
there is little doubt that these ridges acting as dams or barriers to the 
direct flow of these streams have compelled them to run for many miles 
behind them till a common outlet was reached in the channel of the 
Maumee. At various points along the lake shore we find evidence that 
the lake ridges have diverted streams from their ancient and natural 
outlets and have compelled them to form new channels and new mouths. 

The courses of some others of our streams present features worthy of 
note, and such as, I think, can be traced toa common cause. Frequent 
reference has been made in our reports to the great anticlinal axis that 
traverses the state from Cincinnati to the Lake shore. This axis forms 
the divide between the waters of the Scioto and the Miamis; and further 
north between the Sandusky and Maumee. On the east side of this axis 
the Scioto, the Sandusky and the Huron flow nearly along the line of 
strike of the strata, and the same may be said of the Maumee on the west. 
Hence it is apparent that the direction of the draining streams of the 
western half of the state has been mainly determinal by the geological 
substructure. The Cincinnati arch has existed since the Lower Silurian 
age, and at one time it doubtless formed a sort of low mountain range, 
broadest and highest at the south. Toward the north it narrowed and 
vanished, so that while its eastern line is mainly straight—giving direct- 
ness and polarity to the flow of the Scioto, the Huron and the Sandusky 
—its western basc had a northeast and southwestern bearing, now marked 
by the strike of the strata and the course of the Maumee. 

Till recently it has been supposed that the dip of the rocks underlying 
the eastern half of the state was uniformly eastward, but in the progress 
of the survey it has been discovered that this easterly dip, which asa 
whole is so conspicuous, is locally interrupted by a series of subordinate 
folds, having the general direction of the Alleghany mountains and of 
the Cincinnati arch. Owing to the immense erosion which has affected 
the surface of the state the continuity of the underlying rocks is fre- 
quently so broken that it is difficult to trace the folds by which they have 
been thrown into ridges and valleys, yet, such folds have been observed and 
over considerable areas arc so clearly defined that we cannot only prove 
their existence but show that they have exerted an important influence 
upon our surface topography. The nature ot these folds will be under- 
stood by a few examples. In the northern part of the state the crest of 
the Cincinnati arch is formed by the Niagara limestone. East of that we 
have a belt of Water lime which dips rapidly eastward, passing under 
the Oriskany, Corniferous, Hamilton and Huron: all of which disappear 
in succession and give place to the Lower Carboniferous or Waverly. In 
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this Waverly group the Berea sandstone is the most conspicuous feature. 
It lies near the base of the formation, and we first meet with it near the 
mouth of Vermillion river. Here its lower surface lies 100 feet above 
the lake level. Going eastward, at the Amherst quarries it is 141 feet; 
at Elyria 65 feet, at Berea 140 feet, in the Cuyahoga valley, at the north 
line of Summit county, 175 feet above the lake. Thus it will be seen that 
the Berea sandstone rises toward the southeast, instead of dipping in that 
direction, as we should expect. This reverse dip is probably due mainly 
to the thinning out westward of the underlying Erie shale, but the east- 
ward rise is not uniform. The strata scem to be lowest about the mouth 
of the Vermillion river, thence they rise eastward in a series of folds of 
which the arch of one is west of Elyria, of another a little west of the 
Cuyahoga. This latter arch is plainly shown on the Lake shore. Be- 
tween Cleveland and Rocky river, the strata dip westerly more than 60 
feet. Thence after a nearly horizontal interval they gradually rise and 
at Avon point are dipping casterly. So, further south, in Richland 
county, we find a summit from which the strata dip rapidly eastward to 
Millersburg. From the valley of the Killbuck they rise over a gentle 
arch and descend again into the valley of the Tuscarawas at Dover. They 
gradually rise again toward Carrollton, and then dip rapidly to the Ohio 
valley. In Coshocton county, in a like manner, after a rapid easterly dip 
from Newcastle to Coshocton, the strata gradually rise eastward from Co- 
shocton to Newcomerstown, descend to Port Washington, rise gently to 
Urichsville, then, with perhaps an intermediate fold descend to the Ohio. 
From these and other facts it appears that the north and south draining 
streams gencrally follow the lines of the synclinal troughs ; apparently in- 
dicating that the direction of the water courses was determined by the folds 
of the strata of a very remote period in the past. Subsequent crosion, in 
many instances, changed the lines of lowest level, and of the streams, but 
except where acted upon by heavy masses of ice, the surface would be 
likely to retain any impression made upon it, and lines of drainage would 
be deepened rather than obliterated. 

Further observations will be necessary before the folds observed at 
many different points can be so connected as to determine their north 
and south extent, and before the system which they form can be fully 
made out. This will be a work of considerable difficulty as the rocks we 
need to examine are in so many places covered and concealed. Itisa 
subject, however, of much geological interest, and it is to be hoped that 
it will receive attention from future observers. It seems to me probable 
that it will be discovered that a large part of the sinuosity exhibited by 
the lines of outcrop of the Coal Measures and the Conglomerate, as well 
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aS many somewhat conspicuous features in our surface topography may 
have resulted from this series of folds to which I have alluded. For 
example: the Geauga plateau is traversed by a geological arch and is 
bordered by inconspicuous and yet evident synclinal troughs in which 
flow the Cuyahoga and Grand rivers. Over this plateau the Conglomerate 
is of unusual thickness, and its mass, by resisting crosive agents, may 
have been the cause of the relief it presents, and the prolongation upon 
it of the long tongue of Coal Measure rocks. It is probable, however, 
that the position of the rocks aided to some degree their composition in 
resisting, or, at least, diverting erosion. It is possible, also, that the 
marked fold of the coal strata seen in Carroll county, and traceable further 
north along the topographical divide may accompany that divide through 
Portage and Geauga and form its real foundation. So, too, the Medina 
plateau, also floored with Conglomerate, and carrying its prolongation of 
the Coal Measures in part at least owes its existence to a geological arch 
passing north and south between the valleys of the Cuyahoga and Black 
rivers. This arch may be identical with that which separates the waters 
of the Killbuck from those of the Tuscarawas. In western Holmes and 
eastern Richland we have a westward projection of the Coal Measures 
and also a geological summit. Here, too, these phenomena may be inti- 
mately connected, and the synclinal valley of the Killbuck and the sum- 
mit west of it may be traceable to a considerable distance north and south. 
Possibly these questions may be settled before the completion of the 
geological survey. 

As to the age of these folds it seems pretty certain that since the Coal 
Measures are all affected by them they are of a date posterior to the Carbon- 
iferous period; and were, therefore, formed long subsequent to the up- 
heaval of the Cincinnati arch. They are probably synchronous with 
the main folds of the Alleghanies and are simply a continuation west- 
ward of the system of subordinate folds of the same date which traverse 
western Pennsylvania and have been described by the Pennsylvania 
geologists. 


HIGHEST LAND IN THE STATE. 


It has not yet been certainly determined which is the very highest 
point in the state of Ohio, but so far as our observations have extended, 
the highest land has been found in Logan County. Mr. F.C. Hill has care- 
fully measured, by the level, the altitude of the highest summit on the 
divide between the headwaters of the Scioto and Miami, in Logan county, 
and has found that this point is 195 feet higher than what has been repre- 
sented as the highest land in the state. 
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The altitudes of a few of the highest summits which have been meas- 
ured by the present geological corps are given below. Others will be 
found in Appendix B: 


Above Above Above 
the Sea. |Ohio River. |Lake Erie. 


1. Summit between Scioto and Miami, in Logan 

county, probably highest land in the state .. 1540 1108 975 
2. Highest hills of Richland county................ +. 1475 1043 910 
3. Round Knob, Columbiana county .............600. 1409 977 844 
4. Mt. Tabor, Tuscarawas County..............ceceeeee 1365 933 800 
5. Stultz’s Mountain, Highland county............... 1301 869 736 
6. Long Lick Mountain......... ec. cece ec eeee seeeee eee 1254 822 689 


SUMMITS AND PASSES OF THE WATER SHED. 


Two canals and a number of railroads cross the great divide which 
separates the waters of the Ohio from those of the Lake basin, and the 
profiles of these lines, given in Appendix B, show the general contour 
of the surfaces of the state in a north and south direction. As has been 
remarked, however, all these public works follow carefully chosen lines 
of lowest level, and give but an imperfect view of the relief of the water 
shed. The actual crest of the divide forms a singularly tortuous line, 
which exhibits at different points remarkable variations of altitude. 
For example, beginning on the Pennsylvania line, east of Ashtabula 
county, the headwaters of the Shenango reach within ten miles of Lake 
Erie and drain a surface which has an altitude of over 600 feet above the 
lake. Thence the crest of the water shed strikes south-westerly through 
Ashtabula and Trumbull, falling down to a level of 363 feet at the sum- 
mit of the A., Y. & R. R. R. in Orwell. Thence it sweeps with a sharp 
curve, nearly at the same horizon, around the head waters of Grand 
river far down in Trumbull. Here it turns almost due north, coming 
again within ten miles of the lake in the northern part of Geauga and 
attaining near Chardon an altitude of 750 feet. Thence it runs due 
south through Geauga, east of the Cuyahoga river; passing near Ravenna 
in the center of Portage, thence on to Hanover summit in south-western 
Columbiana and north-eastern Carroll; whence it returns with a north- 
westerly course to Akron. In this interval between Chardon and Akron 
it is crossed by the C. & M. R. R. in Mantua, at an altitude of 590 feet; 
by the A. & G. W. R. R. in Freedom, at an altitude of 613 feet; by the 
C. & P. R. R. at the Hanover summit at a height of 606 feet above the 
lake ; the tops of the adjacent hills along the line rising from 50 to 100 
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feet above the railroad summits. At Akron, Summit lake, which lies on 
the divide and forms the summit level of the Ohio canal, is 395 feet 
above Lake Erie. From this point the crest of the water shed runs 
nearly due west along the north line of Wayne, Ashland and Richland. 
In Wadsworth, Medina county, it passes over an outlier of the Coal 
Measures; the local summit of the A. & G. W. R. R. having here an 
altitude of 600 feet, and the neighboring highlands 680 to 700 feet. Fol- 
lowing the crest westwardly from this point, we descend into the gap 
drained by the head waters of Black river, which flows into the lake, 
and the river Styx, a tributary of the Tuscarawas. Through this gap 
passes the Tuscarawas Valley R. R. at an alfitude of 382 feet above the 
lake level. From this gap to Crestline, the summit of the divide is uni- 
formly high—nowhere less than 600 feet—the highest point on the line 
of the A. & G. W. R. R. being at Ontario, where it crosses the crest at an 
elevation of 802 feet. The highest summit in the vicinity reaches an 
altitude of over 900 feet, and forms one of the highest points in the State. 
At Crestline—the summit of the C.C. & C. R. R.—the crest of the water 
shed hasan altitude of 600fect. Thence it passes south-westerly through 

Crawford and Marion, and thence north-westerly through Hardin. At 
the west side of this county turning again south-west, it throws off a 
lofty spur into Logan, but the main line continues south-westerly between 
Auglaize and Shelby, through the corner of Mercer and northern part of 
Darke into the state of Indiana. The altitudes along the line we have 
followed, after leaving Crestline, are generally above 600 feet. The sum- 
mit level of the Miami canal at St. Mary’s is, however, much lower, 
being only 367 feet. This, therefore, like those in Medina, Summit and 
Trumbull counties, is a great notch or water-gap in the divide. The 
crest of the divide on either side of the St. Mary’s channel, rises above 
600 feet. Where it crosses the Indiana line, at Union City, the track of 
the B. & I. R. R. has an elevation of 615 feet, the adjoining highlands 
being 50 feet higher. 

The spur of the water shed which occupies the interior of Logan 
County is a topographical feature worthy of notice. As has been before 
remarked, this constitutes the summit of the divide which separates the 
waters of the Miami from those of the Scioto and Sandusky. The depot 
at Bellefontaine is 642 feet above the lake, while the highlands lying 
cast of this point rise over 300 fect higher. This elevated region is the 
island of Devonian rocks which I have mentioned on a preceding page. 

In the chapter on Surface Geology I shall have occasion to refer again 
to the deep notches or water gaps which I have described as cutting 
through the great barrier that separates the basin of Lake Erie from 
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that of the Ohio; namely, the St. Mary’s gap which connects the valleys 
of the Maumee and Miami; those of Medina and Summit, which connect 
the valleys of Black river and the Cuyahoga with that of the Tuscarawas ; 
and the Trumbull gap which leads from the valley of Grand river to that 
of the Mahoning. I will venture, however, now to call attention to some 
facts: connected with these gorges which seem to me to have special 
interest and significance as related to the system of erosion which has 
given character to our topography. In the first place, the almost 
absolute identity of level which the gaps present will strike the most 
casual observer, and will not fail to suggest their reference to a common 
producing cause. I think it would not be difficult to show that each of 
these gaps has served as a waste weir, through which a portion of the sur- 
plus water of the Lake basin has been drained off into the Ohio. Each 
of these lines of drainage will be found to be marked by unusual accu- 
mulations of rolled and transported material, such as would be the 
natural product of a copious flow of water continued through ages of 
time. Whocver has passed up through the valley of the Miami must 
have had his attention drawn to the great masses of local drift with 
which it is obstructed. This drift is largely composed of rounded pebbles 
of the limestones which form the highlands bordering the upper part of 
the valley, and doubtless represents the material which once filled the 
gorge, opened northward through the water-shed. The more easterly 
gaps present the same phenomena. From the great bend of the Cuya- 
hoga a belt of gravel of unknown depth reaches southward through Stark 
County, forming a geological and topographical feature, which will be 
found described in the report on that county. The accumulations of 
drift, in the valley of the Beaver and in that of the Ohio near the mouth 
of the former stream, is so unusual that Mr. Morris Miller, who has writ- 
ten upon the surface geology of this region, was much struck by it, and 
could only account for its existence by supposing it to be the product of a 
great flood bursting through the gap I have described. The rolled and 
rounded condition of the gravel and boulders which compose this mass of 
drifted material forbids, however, the supposition that they could have 
been produced by any cataclysm, and plainly records the action of a 
steady flowing, though powerful stream. It should be said, also, that the 
rocky bottoms of these gorges are deeply buried, and that the erosion 
which produced them began before the ice period, and was mostly accom- 
plished during an interval of continental elevation. They were subse- 
quently more or less perfectly filled by the deposits of the Drift and have 
again been partially cleared by the erosions of the modern or recent 


epoch. 
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Perhaps we shall better understand the manner in which these gorges 
were formed if we keep in mind the facts that the basin of Lake Eric has 
been filled, first, with ice which extended over the southern rim and as 
far south as Cincinnati; that subsequently it was occupied by water 
which reached at least to the height of these gorges; and then, after an 
interval which permitted the growth of a forest and the accumulation of 
soil over much of the old glacial area, a more complete submergence car- 
ried the water level high enough to permit icebergs to float through these 
gaps into the basin of the Ohio and drop their loads of boulders on the 
top of the sediments deposited before. When a subsequent continental 
elevation emptied the Ohio valley of the water that had filled it, there 
must have been a copious flow from the lake basin through every line of 
drainage until each was left above the water level. As we know by the 
series of terraces and lake ridges which run in parallel lines over the 
surface lying between the Lake shore and the summit of the water shed, 
the present outlets of the Lake basin were so obstructed—possibly by ice 
—that the water was high enough to discharge itself through these gaps. 
In the process of time, remote and lower outlets drained off the water. 
Its surface level was depressed, until the one great inland sea was divided 
by lower barriers into our existing chain of lakes. Long intervals of 
time elapsed, however, before the present condition of the Lake basin was 
reached. The contraction of the water surface took place very gradually, 
or rather, it remained for long periods stationary at different and succes- 
sively lower levels. Each of these periods has left its indisputable record, 
somewhat obliterated by time, but scarcely less easily traced than would 
be the outline of the present shore, with its cliffs and beaches, if the bar- 
rier of Niagara were cut away and the water level depressed another 
hundred feet. 

A more recent water gap—yet very ancient—apparently similar in 
character to those I have described, but at a lower level, is that which 
connecés the valley of the Maumee with that of the Wabash. This will 
be found described in detail by Mr. G. K. Gilbert in another chapter of 
this volume. From his description and map we learn that when the 
water of the lake stood about 250 feet above its present :vel, .. great river, 
comparable with the Niagara, flowed from it where Fort Wayne now 
stands, cutting a broad and deep valley through rock as well as sand and 
gravel, and discharging itself into the Wabash. After flowing thus, for 
ages, this river—which never had a name and no man ever saw—ran dry 
and ceased to be, for by the cutting down of some other outlet, or the 
warping of the crust of the earth—that type of instability which we call 
terra firma—the surplus water of the lakes was drained in another direc- 
tion, never more to flow across the surface of our State. 
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x LAKES AND PBAT SWAMPS. 


Owing to slight irregularities in the surface of the Drift deposits in 
the northern counties of the state, there were here formed innumerable 
little water basins. In many instances these are filled up with vegetable 
growth and are now swamps or peat bogs. These peat marshes support 
a somewhat peculiar vegetation in which are many orchids and other 
plants, said by Prof. Gray to range “ from Massachusetts to Michigan 
and northward.” Ina vast number of instances the basins I have de- 
scribed are still occupied with water, and form a series of lakelets which 
constitute a striking and in many instances a very charming feature of 
the topography of a belt bordering the crest of the great divide. Within 
a circle of twenty miles radius drawn around a point, where I formerly 
resided in Summit county, I mapped nearly one hundred of these little 
lakes. This series of water basins, cither lakes or swamps, may be said 
to characterize the highlands of the water-shed throughout, not only its 
entire line within our state, but its prolongations into Pennsylvania, 
New York and Michigan. Chautauqua lake, Conneaut lake and the 
Pymatuning swamps are members of this chain of water-basins which 
mark the summit of the divide in New York and Pennsylvania, while 
in Michigan the number of lakelets it bears is almost countless. The 
presence of these basins on the crest of the water-shed has, before this, 
attracted attention, and much surprise has been expressed that the high- 
est lands in the state and the summit of the divide from which all our 
streams flow, should be so much less perfectly drained than the low lands 
and the slopes. This will be found to be a characteristic, however, of 
most topographical summits which have any considerable breadth of 
surface, and the solution of the problem is not a difficult one. The lower 
portions of the slopes of every water-shed receive the drainage of all that 
lies above them, the force of, the draining streams is there cumulative, 
for the volume of the water which passes over the surface exceeds, per- 
haps, ten times that which falls upon it. Hence every barrier is burst 
or cut away and continuous lines of drainage are formed which cut down 
the margins and completcly empty such water basins as may have ori- 
ginally existed there. It will be readily scen that if the Pymatuning or 
Bloomfield swamps, or any of the many lakes, upon the summit of the 
water shed, were placed so far down the slope as to receive, in the season 
of rain, the drainage of large areas lying above them, such floods of 
water would pour into them as to overtop their margins and rapidly and 
effectually cut down any barriers that opposed their complete drainage. 
They would also be the receptacles for most of the solid material trans- 
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ported by the streams draining them, and thus, by the two processes of 
cutting down of their margins and filling their basins, they would soon 
cease to be either lakes or swamps, and become areas of well-drained and 
perhaps, in time, of upland soil. On the summit of the water shed, 
however, depressions of the surface receive only such water as falls in or 
immediately around them. The supply comes, for the most part, in 
brief showers or continued gentle rains which create no surplus that can- 
not escape, either by some little rill, which with almost no eroding 
power flows ever the lowest point of the margin, or by slow percolation 
through the porous material of their banks or the fissures of the underly- 
ing rocks. These basins are the sources of most of the springs which 
flow out at lower levels, supplying cool and filtered water in gushing 
fountains in localities which are made more attractive and habitable by 
them. These cisterns on the highlands are, therefore, among the most 
useful features in our topography, and if byany means they should be 
drained, a long train of resultant cvils would be experienced by the 
inhabitants. 


THE BASIN OF LAKE ERIE. 


I have already described most of the topographical features which 
have resulted from surface erosion and have referred them to their pro- 
ducing cause, so that it may seem that little more need be said with the 
purpose of creating an appreciation of the nature and the magnitude of 
the effects this cause has wrought upon our topography. It is true, how- 
ever, that the most important topographical feature and the most stu- 
pendous monument of erosion found within our limits, has not been 
alluded to in this connection. I refer to the basin of Lake Erie. So 
much the larger part of the Lake lies outside of the state of Ohio that it 
will scarcely be expected that a full and general description of its out- 
lines and structure should form part of any of our state documents. 
This is the less necessary as the subject is alluded to in the geological 
reports of our neighboring states and in those of Canada, and the duty of 
making a careful survey of the Lake and study of the phenomena it 
presents, has engaged the attention of a corps of engineers connected 
with the War Department for many years. When this survey shall 
have been completed and the results published, the public will undoubt- 
edly have socomprehensive and yet minute and accurate a presentation 
of the subject as will leave nothing more to desire in this direction. 
Pending the completion of the great work to which I have referred it 
has seemed to me unwise to attempt any new observations on the topo- 
graphy, properly speaking, or to gather the miscellaneous facts already 
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published, bearing on this subject. I shall limit myself, therefore, to 
the briefest possible statement of such facts concerning Lake Erie, as are 
inseparably connected with the subject matter of this report. The 
present surface level of Lake Erie is about 565 feet above that of the 
ocean. The vagueness of this statement is necessitated by the remark- 
able oscillations of level which the lake surface exhibits. These fluctua- 
tions have been observed for more than three quarters of a century, and 
the results of observations continued through more than half a century 
were published by Col. Charles Whittlesey in the Smithsonian Contri- 
bution for 1859. During the years covered by these tables—1790 to 1854 
—the greatest oscillation of level was 6 feet 8 inches, the lowest stage 
having been reached in the winter of 1819, and the highest in June 
1838. The cause of these oscillations of level is undoubtedly to be found 
in the variations of annual rain-fall in the region drained by the current 
which flows through the Lake. The basin of Lake Erie is but a local 
expansion of the river known in different parts of its course as the St. 
Marie, the St. Clair, the Detroit, Niagara and St. Lawrence. Like all 
other rivers, this varies in height, according to the variation of rain-fall 
on its sources and along its bank. | 

As compared with the others of the series of great lakes, Lake Erie is 
shallow, its greatest observed depth being, off Long Point, 202 feet. Its 
average must be much less, perhaps not over half that. These figures 
express, however, simply the depth of the water. The depth of its rocky 
basin has never been ascertained ; that it is considerably more than 200 
feet below the water surface is proven by the old clay-filled channels 
which once led into it. Observations made at the Lake end of the new 
tunnel of Cleveland show that there the rock bottom is covered with 
nearly 100 feet of clay. There isevery probability that a thickness of from 
100 to 200 feet of drift clay covers the bottom in the deepest parts of the 
Lake, which lie towards its eastern end. Most of the west end of Lake 
Erie is shallow, the intervals between the islands having an average 
depth of something like 40 feet to the clay bottom, of which the thick- 
ness is probably not great, as the islands are composed of solid limestone 
left in relief through the scooping out, by glacial action, of the interven- 
ing channels. We know, however, from the borings made at Detroit and 
on the western portion of the Canadian peninsula, that a deeply exca- 
vated trough connects Lake Huron and Lake Erie, and the line of this 
trough doubtless traverses the west end of Lake Erie; probably north of 
the islands. 

It is doubtless known to some, who may be readers of this volume, 
but probably is realized by few, that the basin of Lake Erie in all its 
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length and breadth—as well as the smaller but yet.deeper one of Lake 
Ontario, and the broader and far deeper ones, of Lake Michigan and 
Lake Huron—has been excavated by mechanical force from the solid 
rock. The shores of all these lakes have been carefully examined and 
have been found to be composed of sedimentary strata, lying nearly 
horizontal as they were originally deposited. There are many lakes in 
the world that have been formed by the upheaval of their margins, but 
our great lakes are none of these. They are plainly basins of excavation, 
dug out of sheets of rock, which were continuous over all the area they 
occupy. The southern slope of the lake basin is composed, both below 
and above the water line, of the cut edges of these strata which once ex- 
tended all the way across to the Canadian highlands. Any one who will — 
stand on the cliffs which overlook the Lake in northeastern Ohio—cliffs 
which now rise 750 feet above the water surface—and will look over the 
sea-like expanse toward the Canadian shore, too distant to be visible, 
will get some realizing sense of the vastness of the mechanical effect 
which has been produced here, and an appreciation he could hardly 
obtain elsewhere, of the resistless power of the agents which accomplished 
it. Of what these agents were and how they acted, some evidence will 
be given in another place; but I may here say that they were unques- 
tionably the same that have produced all the great monuments of ero- 
sion seen elsewhere, water and ice, and of the two, that which was by far 
the most potent and that which alone could excavate broad, boat-like 
basins, such as these, was ice. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS OF OHIO. 


The geological structure of Ohio, like its topography, is so far part of a 
great whole that it cannot be intelligently considered without reference 
to its relations. The rocks which come to the surface within the limits 
of our State constitute a portion of the series which forms our continent; 
and the belts and areas underlaid by the outcrops of the different forma- 
tions are so connected with the extension of these areas into other states 
that it is quite necessary for the full comprehension of our geology, that 
some knowledge should be had both of the general principles of geologi- 
cal classification, and of the structure and geological history of the North 
"American continent. 

Probably some of those into whose hands this report will fall, will be 
in possession of this preliminary knowledge ; but, as it is the primary 
object of the Geological Survey to benefit the people of Ohio, and there 
are doubtless many of these to whom the subject will be comparatively 
new, I have thought best to introduce as a preface to a detailed descrip- 
tion of the geological structure of the state a brief resume of such facts as 
have an inseparable connection with those which we have brought or 
may yet bring to light. 

The labors of those who during the last two hundred years have 
devoted themselves to the study of the structure of the globe, have 
resulted in the creation of the science of Geology; and the claim which 
this department of human knowledge has to the name of science, depends 
upon the symmetry which has been found to prevail in the arrangement 
of the materials composing the earth’s crust. By the slow process of 
adding fact to fact and by comparing the observations of the devotees of 
the science in different lands, it has been found that the rocky strata of 
the earth hold a definite relation to each other in position and hence in 
age; that many of them are distinguished by constant or general min- 
eral features, and contain characteristic or peculiar remains of plants or 
animals by which they may be recognized wherever found. This 
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sequence of deposits forms what has been termed the Geological Column, 
and the changes which are recorded in the strata of different formations © 
both in regard to the physical condition of the earth’s surface, and the 
organic forms that inhabited it, constitute what is known as Geological 
History. Of this record the different ages, periods and epochs follow 
each other everywhere in regular order, and form a grand and uniform 
system of change and progress, compared with which the successive eras 
of human history shrink into insignificance. 

The facts which geology supplies appeal not only to our appreciation 
of the grandeur, order and symmetry of the universe and to our sense of 
beauty in created forms, but they have an immediate and practical bear- 
ing upon the material wants of society, and have contributed perhaps 
more largely than any other cause to the progress which humanity has 
made in intelligence and happiness within the last two hundred years. 
From the connection of geology with agriculture, mining and manufac- 
tures, it may be said that in its different branches this science lies at the 
foundation of our modern civilization; inasmuch as the occupations, the 
wealth and power of communities and nations in many, we may perhaps 
say in most instances, depend directly upon the character, structure and 
resources of that portion of the earth which they inhabit. | 

The observations of geologists have shown that the materials which 
compose the earth’s crust form three distinct classes of rocks, the igneous, 
sedimentary, and metamorphic. Of these, the first class includes those that. 
are the direct product of fusion. These are divided into two subordinate 
groups, volcanic and plutonic, of which the first includes such as are pro- 
duced by volcanic eruption, lava in its different forms, pumice, obsidian, 
trachyte, etc. The second class of igneous rocks,—the plutonic—comprises 
those massive rocky forms which are without distinct bedding, have 
apparently been completely fused, and yet were probably never brought 
to the surface by volcanoes. Having consolidated under great pressure, 
they are dense and compact in structure, never exhibiting the porous: 
and incoherent condition which is socharacteristic of the purely volcanic 
rocks. The plutonic rocks are granite in some of its varieties, syenite, 
porphyry, and part, but not all, of basalts, diorites and dolerites (green- 
stones). None of these igneous rocks are found in place within the State 
of Ohio, though they exist in vast quanities in the mining districts of 
the West, and on the shores of Lake Superior. From the latter region 
numerous fragments were brought to us during the Glacial period, and 
they constitute a prominent feature in the Drift deposits that cover so 
large a part of our State. 

As we have abundant evidence that our globe has been consolidated 
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from a gaseous through a liquid condition, and that the consolidation 
was the result of the cooling of an intensely heated mass, we may sup- 
pose that the igneous rocks were those first formed, and that they 
constituted the primeval continents. As soon, however, as these rocks 
were exposed to the action of the elements, they began to be worn down 
and washed away, and the materials derived from them were deposited 
as sediments in the first existing water basins. That process has been 
going on through all subsequent ages, so that by far the larger part of 
the rocks which we now encounter in our study of the earth belongs to 
the class of sedimentary deposits. These are known to us as sandstone, 
shale, limestone, etc. ; the consolidation of the comminuted material having 
been effected by both chemical and physical agencies. The differences 
which we discover in these sedimentary rocks are, for the most part, 
dependent upon very simple causes, such as we now sec in operation 
upon every coast. The showers that fall on the land give rise to rivers, 
and these on their way to the sea excavate the valleys through which 
they flow, transporting the materials taken into suspension to the point 
where the motion of their currents is arrested, and their power of sus- 
pension ceases, that is, in the water basins where they debouche. In the 
gradual arrest of the motion of river currents, the coarsest and heaviest - 
materials first sink to the bottom, then, in succession, the fine and still 
finer, until all are thrown down. 

Shore waves are still more potent agents in the distribution of sedi- 
ments. Whether they break on cliff or beach they are constantly 
employed in grinding up, and by their undertow carrying away, the 
barriers against which they beat. Nothing can resist their force and 
ceaseless industry. In time the most “ iron bound ” coast and the broad- 
est continent are swept away in their slow but sure advance, and the 
comminuted materials are spread far and wide in the rear of their line of 
progress. 

Rain, rivers and shore waves are the great destructive agents in 
geology—the greatest levellers known—but in the same measure that 
they demolish, the sea builds again. She sifts, sorts and spreads anew 
and in regular order, the materials she receives from them, thus laying 
the foundations of new continents. These, when raised above the sea- 
level by internal forces are again cut away, again to be rebuilt. 

If we desire to observe the processes of continent making, we have only 
to notice what is now taking place everywhere along the sea margin. 
On every shore where the wash of the land accumulates we shall find a 
deposit of gravel and sand which forms the beach; a little off shore, a 
belt of finer sand; while in the depths of the ocean are deposited only 
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organic sediments. These latter are mainly carbonate of lime which 
before held in solution was absorbed and secreted to form the hard parts 
of organisms, mostly microscopic, which inhabit the open sea. This is 
no fancy sketch. The soundings of the Coast Survey, and those made 
preparatory to the laying of the ocean cables have shown that the bottom 
of the Atlantic, off our eastern coast, is composed of the materials I have 
described arranged in the belts I have enumerated, viz., the first of 
gravel and sand composing the beach and sea bottom immediately 
adjacent to it; then a belt of finer sand and clay; outside of that, and 
everywhere beyond the depth of 600 feet, a calcareous deposit of organic 
origin. When consolidated, these materials form rocks with which we 
are all familiar; the gravel, conglomerate; the sand, sandstone; the 
clay, shale; the calcareous organic sediment, limestone. 

We have also, everywhere evidence that what we know as terra firma, 
ij» a type of instability ; that all lands areconstantly undergoing changes 
of level, and that over all our continent the sea has rolled, not once, but 
many times. 

The triturating effect of shore waves has been described and can be 
witnessed on every coast. In the submergence of a continent, all por- 
tio’.s of its surface must in succession come under the influence of this 
agency. By its action the solid and superficial materials lying above the 
sea level, the rocks, sand, gravel and soil would be ground up and washed 
away, the greater part forming mechanical sediments and distributed 
according to the law of gravitation, the soluble portions taken into 
solution and carried out to impregnate the ocean waters and to supply 
material to the myriads of organisms that have the power to draw from 
this solution their solid parts. In the advance inland of the shore line, 
the first deposit from the sea would be what may be termed an unbroken 
sheet of sea-beach, which would cover the rocky substructure of all por- 
tions of the continent brought beneath the ocean. Over this coarser 
material would be deposited a sheet of finer mechanical sediments, prin- 
cipally clay, laid down just in the rear of the advancing beach; and 
finally, over all, a sheet of greater or less thickness of calcareous material, 
destined to form limestone when consolidated, the legitimate and only 
deposit made from the waters of the open ocean.* 

Upon the retreat of the sea, the surface of the land would be again 
covered with vegetation, acted upon by atmospheric erosion, washed into 


+“ Local circumstances would modify this o““er of superposition, and sandstones 
shales and limestones would often shade into each other, sandy-shale connecting the 
sandstones and shales, earthy-limestones the shales and limestones; as we so fre- 
quently find them doing. The order of sequence is here stated in its simplest form. 
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hills and valleys, and locally covered with sand or clay, the products of 
this local washing. Any excavations, now made upon this continent, 
would reveal distinct and legible records of this last inundation, viz., 
beneath the superficial materials, a limestone ; below this, a shale ; below 
that a sandstone, or conglomerate ; and all these resting upon the rocky 
foundations of the continent; the result of a previous submergence, and 
representing an earlier geological age. The later strata would be found 
laid down over all the irregularities of the older surface, and between the 
older, and more recent rocks a break, or want of continuity, and generally 
a want of harmony in their lines of deposition; or, as geologists say, 
they would be unconformable. 

Another invasion of the sea would leave similar records of a similar 
history, with this difference only, that the tribes of animals and plants 
inhabiting the land and water would, in the lapse of ages, have experi- 
enced marked changes. Perhaps in the interval the old fauna and flora 
would have entirely disappeared, and others have succeeded them, so 
that the new sediments would include only relics of the new races. 

Such, in few words, is the order of the events that have given rise to 
most of the phenomena of geology, and this will serve to explain how it 
happens that we so frequently find sandstones and conglomerates fol- 
lowed by shales or soft, clay rocks, and these again overlaid by limestones ; 
and, that in the different strata we have different groups of fossils. In 
the sandstones and conglomerates which are the direct debris of the land 
we naturally find almost nothing but the remains of terrestrial plants ; 
these often in great abundance, not unfrequently accumulated in con- 
fused masses of broken trunks, leaves and fruits, such as form the heaps 
of driftwood upon our shorgs. In the limestones we find mainly the 
remains of marine organisms, corals, shells, crustacea and fishes. 

All the rocks of Ohio belong to this class of sedimentary strata, and 
include abundant examples of each subdivision of the two great groups, 
the mechanical and the organic sediments. 

Still another kind of deposits needs to be mentioned in order to com- 
plete the list of sedimentary rocks, namely, the chemical, but these take 
little part in continent-making and so require but a passing notice in 
this sketch. The chemical deposits are such as have been plainly pre- 
cipitated from chemical solution and include rock-salt, gypsum, mate- 
rials which form mineral veins, and those deposited by mineral springs— 
calcareous tufa, travertine, &c.—beds of ochre and iron ore. Some of 
these owe their accumulation to tho action of organic matter, but not hav- 
ing distinctly formed any animal or plant tissue they cannot be classed 
as organic sediments. 

In all parts of the world rocky masses aro met with which would not 
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at first sight be referred to either of the classes Ihave described. These 
are usually found in sheets of greater or less thickness, resting in regu- 
lar sequence one upon another, as though they had once been sediments, 
but now upheaved and contorted— sometimes standing nearly vertical— 
and greatly changed both in their structure and texture. These form a 
class which have been designated as the metamorphic, or changed rocks. 
They compose most mountains and have been hardened and made crys- 
talline by the forces that have acted upon them in their upheaval; they 
usually bear evidence of having been highly heated, and in some cases 
even fused in the process; so that some of them can hardly be distin- 
guished from members of the class of igneous rocks. 

These metamorphic rocks form all of the mountain chains of our 
country, the Alleghanies, the Rocky mountains, the Sierra Nevada, and 
the Coast ranges, and they underlie most of New England and much of 
Canada. They consist of certain granites and diorites, gneiss, mica slate, 
clay slate, marble, &c. Of these rocks also, we have no representatives in 
Ohio except such as have been brought to us by the Drift agencies. 

These, then, are the materials with which we have todo in the study 
of the generalities of our geology. And now a few words in reference to 
their arrangement. I have said that the sedimentary rocks, underlying 
the earth’s surface form what is known as the Geological Column, that 
is, they are arranged in a regular sequence which holds good over all the 
earth’s surface. It is true, however, that in no one place, so far as has 
been observed, is every member of this series present: for the reason, 
that while any one formation was accumulating in a sea basin which 
occupied only a limited portion of the earth’s surface, dry land existed 
at the same time in great areas and there no sediments could be laid 
down. The sea is the mother of continents / and with the exception of local 
accumulations in bodies of fresh water, all sedimentary rocks have been 
formed in oceanic basins. 

In order that a clear idea of the order of superposition which prevails 
in the rocks that form the geological series may be readily obtained, a 
chart is given herewith on which all the formations are represented with 
an enumeration of the principal strata that compose them under the 
names by which they are commonly known in this country, with their 
European equivalents. The life history of the globe is also indicated in 
the subdivisions of geologic time into eras, which are marked by the 
presence or abundance of characteristic groups of animals or plants. 
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EOZOIC SYSTEM. 


By reference to the accompanying table it will be seen that the oldest 
rocks of which we have any knowledge are those designated by the name 
of the Eozoic System, consisting of the Laurentian and Huronian groups. 
These are metamorphic rocks which underlie a broad belt in Canada, 
extending from Labrador to the Lake of the Woods, and thence to the 
Arctic Sea. This area, bordering the Si. Lawrence, has given the name 
to the principal subdivision of the formation, the Laurentian. These 
rocks also form the Adirondacks, a part of the Alleghany belt, the Ozark 
mountains, and reappear in Texas, the Black Hills of Nebraska, and in 
some of the mountains of Arizona. Though called the oldest rocks, 
because they underlie all other members of the geological series, the 
Eozoic strata are certainly not the first formed rocks of the earth’s sur- 
face. Those, as has been said, must have been of igneous origin, but the 
Eozoic group are metamorphosed sediments, granite, syenite, diorite 
(greenstone), dolomite (magnesian limestone) clay slate, talcose slate, 
chlorite slate, beds of magnetic iron, &c. These are arranged in succes- 
sive strata, once horizontal, but now greatly disturbed, in many instances 
standing at a high angle with the horizon. It is computed by Sir Wil- 
liam Logan that this group of strata attains a thickness of 47,000 feet in 
Canada, and as we know that all this material has been accumulated 
from the erosion and destruction of some pre-existent continent, we have 
in this mass some indication of its extent and altitude. It should also 
be said that this ancient continent may itself have been composed of the 
debris of one still older, and we have no means of reaching in this 
direction the limits of geological time. 

The Eozoic System was formerly styled Azoic, or lifeless, because it 
was supposed that these rocks were deposited previous to the existence 
of animal or vegetable life upon the globe ; but within the last few years 
evidence has been rapidly accumulating that during the Laurentian 
ages life did exist in abundance and in various forms. This is inferred 
from several facts, among which may be mentioned the presence of car- 
bonaceous matter—as anthracite’and graphite— which is found in consid- 
erable quantities, and which, it is agreed by all chemists, could have been 
accumulated only through the agency of life. The same thing may be 
said of the large amount of phosphorus and sulphur in phosphate of 
lime and sulphide of iron disseminated through these rocks; minerals 
which are generally the products of organic action; also of the beds of 
iron ore which probably accumulated as iron ores are now forming and 
have formed during the more recent geological periods, through the 
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agency of the carbon of plants. Still stronger evidence of the existence 
of life during the Laurentian ages is furnished by the immense masses 
of dolomitic limestone which are so conspicuous an element in the series. 
These limestones undoubtedly accumulated in the same manner as lime- 
stones have since done, through the agency of marine organisms, many 
of which secrete carbonate of lime to form their shells or skeletons. 
Among the corals there are also some groups which contain a large por- 
tion of magnesia, and many of the more recent limestones, such as are 
full of organic forms, and those to which an organic origin is universally 
ascribed, have a chemical composition similar to that of these ancient 
dolomites. 

In addition to this circumstantial evidence, Dr. Dawson of Montreal, 
Dr. Carpenter, and Prof. Rupert Jones of England, and other accom- 
plished microscopists are agreed in considering as of unmistakably 
organic structure some peculiar masses found in the limestones and ser- 
pentines of the Eozoic series. To this fossil the name of Eozoon has been 
given, and to the Canadian species the name of Eozoon Canadense. This 
organism has been referred to the group of Foraminifera, to which belong 
the “Lead Fossil” of the Galena limestone; the microscopic shells of 
chalk ; the Nummulites of the limesione of the Pyramids, etc. It should 
be said, however, that the organic nature of Eozoon is denied by some 
geologists, Professors King and Rowney of Dublin leading the opposition 
to the view of Carpenter and Dawson. 

The Eozoic rocks have bcen recognized in the Old World in England, 
in Sweden, in Bavaria, etc., there as here underlying the oldest and 
lowest of the fossiliferous rocks, and containing the Eozoon. 

The upper division of the Eozoic rocks, the Huronian Group, is so 
named fiom the exposures it presents on the northern shores of Lake 
Huron. This group consists for the most part of dark, schistose rocks, 
hornblende slate, chlorite slate, clay slate, &c., and in the Eozoic area on 
the South shore of Lake Superior, back of Marquette—where both the 
Laurentian and the Huronian occur—the Huronian group holds the 
depo.ts of iron which have rendered th:s district so famous. 

In Canada and the Adirondacks the Laurentian group carries the iror , 
and all the great beds of magnetic ore soextensively worked on the shores 
of Lake Champlain are contained in strata of Laurentianage. All these 
crystalline ores were at one time considered as erupted masses, which 
had been poured out like lava from the interior of the earth, but the evi- 
dence now before us clearly proves that they were once beds of stratified 
iron ore, like those of the Coal Measures associated with sandstones, 
limestones, shales, &c., and that their present structure and position is 
the result of the upheavals and metamorphosis to which all the members 
of the group have been subjected. 
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SILURIAN SYSTEM. 


In Canada and in the state of New York where our older formations 
were first, and have been most fully, studied, the Eozoic rocks are bordered 
and partially overlaid by a series of sandstones, limestones, &c., which 
evidently accumulated in the ocean surrounding the anciént Laurentian 
continent and are made up from the materials derived from that continent 
by sub-aerial erosion. These strata form what is known as the Silurian 
System, consisting of the Potsdam sandstone, the Calciferous sandrock, 
the Trenton limestone, &c. They are, in places, filled with fossils, are 
for the most part undisturbed and unchanged; and lie in unbroken 
sheets which extend southward and westward until they pass under and 
are concealed by more recent rocks. 

In some parts of New York and Vermont, at St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, and on Newfoundland, strata have been discovered which under- 
lie the Potsdam sandstone and yet overlie the Eozoic rocks. To some of 
these the name of Taconic System was given by Professor Emmons, and 
to portions of the same series, the name of St. John’s group has been 
given by the Canadian geologists. These strata consist of slates contain- 
ing many impressions of trilobites similar to those found in the oldest 
fossiliferous rocks of Europe. 


POTSDAM SANDSTONE. 


The first member of the Silurian System, the Potsdam sandstone, rests 
unconformably on the Eozoic rocks wherever the two are found in con- 
tact. This, as its name implies, is a sandstone, and is the first product 
of the invasion of the Eozoic continent by the ancient ocean, and the 
action of the shore waves upon itscliffs and surface. The Potsdam sand- 
stone appears in a belt around the southern margin of the Eozoic area in 
Canada, the Adirondacks, and the region about Lake Superior, reaching 
as far westward as the Mississippi where it runs under and is concealed 
by the more recent deposits. Further west it appears in the Black Hills 
of Nebraska and in the canons of the Colorado, and in Texas; and it is 
also found in various parts of the Alleghany belt. It has also been 
reached in the deep borings made at Columbus,Ohio, Louisville, Kentucky, 
and St. Louis, Missouri, so that we have evidence that it stretches in an 
unbroken sheet beneath all the Valley of the Mississippi, and probably 
under a large part of the area occupied by modern rocks in the far-west. 

The fossils of the Potsdam are generally not numerous. Produced, as 
this rock was, in most localities where found, by the action of shore 
waves on the land gradually invaded by the sea, the circumstances of its 
deposition were not favorable to the existence or preservation of many 
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mollusks, and from the fact that no land plants have left their traces 
here—in a consolidated beach where in later ages they were sure to be 
buried—we may fairly conclude that terrestrial vegetation was then ex- 
ceedingly scanty if not wholly wanting. Seaweeds, sponges, mollusks 
and crustaceans existed in the sea which formed the Potsdam as we learn 
from their relics found in many localities. In New York its most char- 
acteristic fossils are two species of Lingulepis (L. prima and L. antiqua.) 

On the upper Mississippi, where the Potsdam sandstone is represented 
by a finer and more calcareous sediment than at the East, it contains 
great numbers of trilobites, some of which are of considerable size. The 
group of sandstones and conglomerates interstratified with sheets of trap 
which contain metallic copper on Lake Superior have been usually con- 
sidered as of the age of the Potsdam. 


CALCIFEROUS SANDROCK. 


Resting on the Potsdam sandstone, and forming by its outcrop a 
parallel belt of exposure, is a formation known among American geolo- 
gists as the “ Calciferous sandrock ;” so named in New York from the 
fact that it there consists of a mixture of lime and sand. Itisapparently 
composed of the sediments thrown down in the deeper waters, more 
remote from the shore than the Potsdam, and is the second product of the 
invasion of the ancient continent by the Silurian sea. This formation 
has also been reached in all the deep borings to which I have referred, 
and it evidently underlies the surface of an area nearly equal to that 
occupied by the Potsdam sandstone. The Calciferous strata are not 
everywhere composed of the same materials nor are so homogeneous as in 
New York. In Canada a great formation, called the Quebec group, is 
developed from the equivalents of the upper Calciferous beds, a group of 
strata exhibiting a variety of mineral characters and a large number of 
fossils not found at this horizon elsewhere. 

In Missouri, too, the Calciferous strata form several massive beds of 
magnesian limestone which are described by Drs. Owen and Shumard and 
Prof. Swallow in their reports. This formation holds the lead of central 
and eastern Missouri. The most characteristic fossils of the calciferous 
strata are graptolites. 


TRENTON GROUP. 


On the Calciferous sandrock are found the rocks of the Trenton period 
consisting of the Trenton limestone, with its associated underlying strata, 
‚ the Chazy, Black River and Birdseye limestones. These form a calca- 
reous mass usually from 300 to 600 feet in thickness, in places full of the 
remains of shells, corals, trilobites and crinoids; a formation which 
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undoubtedly resulted from the accumulation of organic matter at the 
bottom of the great Silurian ocean, when its waves rolled over most of 
the old Eozoic continent. 

The Trenton group is exposed in New York, Ca ada, the region about 
Lake Superior and on the upper Mississippi— where one of its members, 
the Galena limestone, claims special notice as being the repository of all 
the lead of that region—in the Alleghany belt—where, like the Potsdam. 
and Calciferous, it attains great thickness—in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Illinois and Texas. It has also been recognized in the Rocky Mountains 
and in the Great Basin nearly as far west as the Sierra Nevada. 


HUDSON GROUP. 


Upon the Trenton formation rests the Hudson group, composed of the 
Hudson River and Utica slates. These rocks are mixed calcareous and 
argillaceous sediments, containing great numbers of fossils of which the 
most characteristic are those peculiar organisms known as graptolites. 
The surface occupied by the outcrops of the Hudson group forms a belt 
parallel with and more southerly than those of the older Silurian rocks, 
reaching from the Upper Mississippi about Galena, eastward, parallel 
with the south shore of Luke Superior, across the north end of Lake 
Huron and through western Canada and the eastern portion of New 
York. This formation is also brought to the surface at various points 
throughout the Alleghany belt. 

To the inhabitants of Ohio the Hudson and Trenton groups are of 
special interest, inasmuch as they are the lowest rocks exposed within 
our territory, here known as the Blue limestone or Cincinnati group. 
The Cincinnati rocks are usually regarded as the equivalents of the Hud- 
son and Utica shales, but they contain so large a number of Trenton 
fossils that they must be considered as in part, at least, the representa- 
tives of the Trenton limestone. 

These older rocks are brought to the surface by an axis of upheaval 
reaching from Nashville to Lake Erie, parallel with the Alleghanies, 
but of more ancient date. They have been still further exposed by the 
cutting down of the valley of tre Ohio about Cincinnati where nearly 
800 feet of the series are exposed to view. In the boring of the Artesian 
well at Columbus about 1200 feet of blue calcareous rock was passed 
through which apparently represents the Trenton and Hudson rocks of 
New York. 

This group of sirata has further interest in the fact that it contains in 
various localities a large amount of bituminous matter, and constitutes 
the first and lowest oil horizon. The wells on the Upper Cumberland in 
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Kentucky, from which so much petroleum has flowed, were sunk in rocks 
of the Hudson age. On the shores of Lake Huron they are also highly 
charged with petroleum, and gas and oil escape from them. 

The strata which have been briefly described on the preceding pages, 
form the Lower Silurian Series. In the succession, which has been noted, 
of first, mechanical (Potsdam) then mixed (Calciferous) and then or- 
ganic (Trenton) sediments, we have an illustration of the sequence of 
deposits made in every submergence of the land. The earthy limestones 
of the Hudson period indicate a shallowing and retreating sea, an 
approach to land conditions and the completion of one circle of deposi- 
tion. 

ONEIDA CONGLOMERATE. 


The rocks immediately superimposed upon those which have been 
enumerated are grouped together under the name of the Upper Silurian 
Series. They have been most carefully studied in New York where they 
have received the names of the Oneida conglomerate, Medina sandstone, 
the Clinton group, the Niagara group, the Salina group and the Lower 
Helderberg group. Of this series the Oneida conglomerate is the lowest 
member, and is found in Central New York where it attains a thickness 
of 100 feet. Thence it extends in a narrow belt through southeastern 
New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia; attaining in the Alleghanies a 
thickness of 500 to 700 feet. This is the rock known in the Shawangunk 
mountains as the Shawangunk grit. It is composed of coarse materials, 
conglomerate and sandstone, and marks a period of land subsidence or 
water elevation, which apparently involved only a portion of the con- 
tinent, and during which a long line of shore was thickly overspread 
with coarse materials torn from the coast by shore waves. 


MEDINA SANDSTONE. 


The Medina epoch was marked by the wide spread of mechanical sedi- 
ments, which graduate below into the Oneida, where they are seen in con- 
tact. In central and western New York the Medina group has a thick- 
ness of 300 to 400 feet, and is composed of sandstones and shales, of which 
the prevailing color is red, and the most characteristic fossils are a little 
wedge-shaped brachiopod (Lingula cuneata) and a sea-weed (Arthrophycus 
Harlani). Like most of our mechanical deposits, the Medina thins and 
becomes finer toward the west. It has been struck in borings for oil 
in northern Ohio, but does not show itself by any well-marked outcrop 
within the state. 
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CLINTON GROUP. 


The Clinton group, like the Medina, is named from the locality where 
it is best exposed in New York. The formation consists of shales and 
limestones, mixed mechanical and organic sediments, which have natur- 
ally a wider reach than the purely mechanical materials of the Oneida 
and Medina. One of the most striking elements in the Clinton group is 
a peculiar bed of iron ore, called the “ fossil ore,” a granular red hematite 
which forms a stratum from two to ten feet in thickness, traceable from 
Dodge County, Wisconsin, eastward to the state of New York which it 
enters at Sodus Bay, thence southward through New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Tennessee into Georgia and Alabama. In the southern 
states it is well known as the “dye-stone ore.” In Ohio the Clinton 
group is represented by a limestone from 15 to 50 feet in thickness, of 
which the outcrop follows the sinuous line of junction of the Lower and 
Upper Silurian in the region about Cincinnati. In Adams County, 
Prof. Orton has discovered the characteristic fossil iron ore as a com- 
ponent of the Clinton formation. Where most calcareous, the Clinton 
contains many fossils. Of these the most interesting are two graptolites, 
the last of the group which we find in ascending the geological column. 


NIAGARA GROUP. 


Above the Clinton lies a wider spread and more important formation, 
which includes as its most conspicuous element a sheet of limestone, 
which, because it forms the shelf over which the cascade of Niagara 
pours, has received the name of Niagara limestone. The Niagara group 
is composed of nearly equal masses of limestone and shale, the latter 
becoming more calcareous toward the west. It forms a line of outcrop 
along the northern margin of the great Silurian basin parallel with 
those already described, and is a distinctly marked feature in the geology 
of most of the western states. This is the rock which underlies Chicago, 
and that from which is derived what is known as the “ Athens marble.” 
From this region its outcrop sweeps along the northern margin of Lake 
Michigan, forms Drummond’s Island, thence crosses Lake Huron and the 
Canadian peninsula to Niagara Falls. It is also traceable down the 
Alleghany belt to Tennessee, where it has a thickness not exceeding 100 
feet. The Niagara group forms an important element in the geology of 
Ohio, and the characters which it presents here will be fully described in 
other portions of this volume. 
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SALINA GROUP. 


The Salina is the formation from which the salt is obtained at Syracuse, 
and it has taken its name from thisfact. It is more limited in its extent 
than those that have been described; its exposures being confined to 
western New York, portions of Canada, Michigan and Ohio. In New 
York the Salina—named by the New York geologists the Onondaga salt 
group—is composed of many alternations of colored marls and shales 
with some impure limestones containing gypsum. In northern Ohio it 
is the rock immediately overlying the Niagara and is that which contains 
the gypsum of Sandusky.* It is here only 30 to 40 feet in thickness and 
disappears by thinning out, within a few miles of this locality. The 
fossils of the Salina are very few, and it is evident that it was deposited 
under conditions not favorable to animal or vegetable life. The most 
striking feature in the Salina is the salt it contains, and we have abun- 
dant evidence that the materials comprising it accumulated in shallow 
salt-water basins, where by solar evaporation the salt, gypsum and other 
constituents of sea water were precipitated with a considerable admix- 
ture of earthy matter. The era of the deposition of the Salina was one 
of continental elevation, accompanied by a retiring sea which left a 
series of shallow basins that became great evaporating pans. In Canada 
rock salt has been reached by boring in this formation and there is little 
doubt that similar masses, by their solution supply the constant flow of 
nearly saturated brine to the wells of Syracuse. 


HELDERBERG GROUP. 


The Helderberg group is so named from the fact that it forms a 
considerable portion of the Helderberg mountains south of Albany. It 
there attains a thickness of some two hundred feet, made up of several 
distinct strata, mostly earthy limestones. From this region it spreads 
southward along the Alleghanies and westward to the Mississippi. In 
the western states the Helderberg is apparently represented only by its 
lower or Waterlime subdivision, which is somewhat thinner and more 
calcareous than at the east. It extends through western New York to 
the Niagara river and across the Canadian peninsula to Mackinaw and 


* The gypsum of the Salina in Ohio is distinctly stratified ; was evidently deposited 
with the associated strata as gypsum and was not formed by any change of limestone 
after deposition. 


tThe “Guelph” or “Galt” limestone of Canada, containing the large conchifer 
Megalomus and formerly considered a part of the Salina group in fact belongs to 
the Niagara group. Megalomus is not found in the Salina. 
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perhaps beyond. It may be identified by its ever present and charac- 
teristic fossil Leperditia alta; less frequently but more certainly by 
Eurypterus remipes. The Waterlime is the surface rock over a large area 
in Ohio, and it will be frequently referred to, in subsequent portions of 
this report. 

The Helderberg forms the summit of the upper division of the Silu- 
rian system, and completes a circle of sediments which corresponds in a 
remarkable way with that of the Lower Silurian. It also registers a 
similar round of changes in the physical geography of the continent. 
In comparing the two circles, the Oneida and Medina will be found to 
correspond to the Potsdam, the Clinton to the Calciferous, the Niagara to 
the Trenton, the Helderberg to the Hudson. The history recorded in 
each case is the same, viz., a submergence of such portions of the conti- 
nental surface as now carry the sedimentary strata enumerated: in the 
progress of each submergence, the spread of shore materials, over all the 
surface covered by the advance of the sea; this sheet being followed 
first, by mixed mechanical and organic sediments, then by those almost 
purely calcareous deposits from the open ocean, and finally earthy lime- 
stones—mixed sediments—indicating a retreating, shallowing sea and a 
return to land conditions during which no deposition would be made on 
the surface, but which was the necessary starting point for a new circle 
of deposits. It will be remarked, however, that the submergence which 
has left its record in the Upper Silurian series was probably less exten- 
sive than that recorded in the Lower Silurian strata, as the spread of 
the Medina seems to have been less than that of the Potsdam and the 
reach of the Niagara less than that of the Trenton sea. 

One interesting difference is observable in the character of the sedi- 
ments which accumulated at the bottom of these Silurian oceans, viz., 
the limestones of the Trenton group are nearly pure carbonate of lime 
while those of the Niagara series—the Clinton, Niagara and Waterlime— 
are highly magnesian, in many instances typical dolomites. With the 
exception of two or three mollusks, the faune of the two Silurian seas 
were entirely different, and we must probably look to this difference for 
the distinctive chemical characters exhibited by the organic sediments 
of these seas. So far as we can judge of the drainage from the land and 
of the wash of the shores during the two periods, they would supply no 
more magnesia during the later than in the former. We might have 
expected indeed that the Lower Silurian limestones would contain more 
magnesia than those of the Upper Silurian, inasmuch as they were 
brought into close proximity to the dolomites of the Laurentian; while 
the Upper Silurian basin was underlaid, and as we know, in part, shored 
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by the Trenton limestones nearly free from magnesia. Such a shore 
was at least formed by some portion of the Cincinnati arch, which was 
raised between the Lower and Upper Silurian ages. We seem com- 
pelled, therefore, to ascribe the difference in the composition of the 
limestones to a vital, rather than to a chemical or physical cause. Prof. 
J.D. Dana has shown that the hard parts of some groups of marine 
invertebrates, the Millepores, for instance, contain a large percentage of 
magnesia, and the preponderance of these or similar organisms might 
produce a magnesian limestone. 

I have already referred to the fact that the limestones of Calciferous 
age on the Mississippi are highly magnesian. The same is true of the 
Galena limestone of Trenton age, which in this respect contrasts strongly 
with its eastern representatives. 


DEVONIAN SYSTEM. 


- The group of strata designated as Devonian have received their name 
from their prevalence in Devonshire, England. They form an important 
part of the geology of our country and of the world, occupying a large 
area of the surface, including one of our most valuable mineral staples. 
as a characteristic ingredient (petroleum) and containing many strange 
forms of ancient life. In the Silurian strata we find a great number and 
variety of the lower orders of animals and abundant traces of marine 
plants, but in America no vertebrates and no land plants have up to the 
present time been discovered in them. In Europe relics of a terrestrial 
vegetation and the remains of fishes occur in the Upper Silurian. In 
this country fishes are first met with in the Devonian, but here, as in 
Europe, in large numbers of strange forms and attaining gigantic dimen- 
sions. Land plants are also found almost throughout the Devonian 
system in Canada, Maine, New York, West Virginia and Ohio, and the 
fossil flora obtained from these localities and described mainly by Prof. 
Dawson, rivals in the number of its species and the botanical grade of its 
genera the varied and beautiful flora of the Coal Measures. 

Rocks of Devonian age underlie the surface over a large part of south- 
western New York extending down through Pennsylvania and Virginia 
with less breadth of exposure but in greater force. The metamorphic 
rocks of New England are in part, as it is known, of Devonian age, while 
unchanged Devonian rocks are found in Maine, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and many parts of eastern Canada. Here they are more calcareous 
than in our middle and eastern states, showing that they are in a less 
degree formed by the wash of the land. In the western states and west- 
ern Canada the Devonian system is represented over a large territory 
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and has been recognized as far west as Utah and Nevada. In the 
‚Mississippi valley the Devonian strata are mostly calcareous and much 
thinner than in New York and Pennsylvania, showing plainly that here, 
as in castern Canada, open sea prevailed during most of the Devonian 
age, and that the land from which only mechanical sediments could be 
derived was somewhat remote. Abundant evidence proves that it lay 
along the belt of the Blue Ridge and Green Mountains and in eastern 
New York and Canada. It should also be said that the Cincinnati arch 
formed a land surface over a considerable portion of its length, at least 
during the earlier, and probably throughout all the Devonian ages. This 
is shown by the fact that the Devonian strata thin out and vanish upon 
— its flanks. No mechanical sediments were derived from this land, how- 
—~ever, during the periods of deposition of the Upper Silurian and Devon- 
___ian rocks, for the reason that it was exclusively a calcareous mass ; 
~ though conglomerates composed of rolled limestone pebbles accumulated 
—. on its shore in the epochs both of the Clinton and the Corniferous. All 
— the finer material which it furnished was either taken into solution or 
--mingled, so as to be undistinguishable, with the organic scdiments of the 
—adjacent seas. 
The strata which compose the Devonian system, as found and named 
in New York and grouped by Prof. Dana, are the following: 


Periods. Epochs. 
waCatskill..ceeeeeeneesossnessenenneneneennn en . Catskill red sandstone. 
Chemung group. 
Chemun.......-..ccccccsceceeee cocveceees | Portage group. 
| Genessee beds. 
Hamilton ..........rsssssoseeoeseseenenene | Hamilton group. 
Marcellus group. 
( Upper Helderberg group. 
‘Corniferous............cecceceseeeceeceees ..4 Schoharie grit. 
( Cauda-Galli grit. 
Oriskany.........ccccccceceecscccessesssecesees Oriskany sandstone. 


It would be forcign to my purpose to attempt to give any detailed 
description of the various strata included in the foregoing list, and I 
shall confine myself in my notes upon them, to such points as seem to 
illustrate the vital and physical history of the continent. 
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ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 


This formation, as its name implies, is a coarse mechanical sediment, 
called by the name of a New York locality. It occupies a limited area 
in central New York, but extends southward through Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia; like its prototype, the Oneida, greatly increas- 
ing in thickness in the Alleghany belt. In its south-eastern prolongation 
it is finer and more calcarcous, and as at Cumberland, Maryland, contains 
a greater number and variety of fossils. In West Virginia it is a coarse 
sandstone attaining a thickness of several hundred feet. It thins out 
rapidly toward the west, but is recognizable at a great number of locali- 
ties in Ohio, where it forms a sheet generally of saccharoidal sandstone, 
from 3 to 10 feet in thickness underlying the Corniferous. Further west 
it may be said not to exist, though some of its fossils have been recog- 
nized in Illinois. 


( 


SCHOHARIE GRIT. 


The Schoharie grit is confined to New York and the Alleghany belt. 
It is a calcareous sandstone, from which the lime is dissolved by expo- 
sure, leaving it a rough porous rock, resembling the Oriskany in some of 
its phases, but containing different fossils. The Schoharie and Cauda- 
Galli grits only deserve mention in this connection from their homology 
with the Calciferous and Clinton groups. Like these they are mixed 
mechanical and organic sediments, beds of passage from coarse shore 
deposits to open sea organic sediments, and are similar links in the chain 
of events. 


CORNIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


The most interesting member of the Devonian series in the west, is 
known as the Corniferous limestone; a massive calcareous rock, con- 
taining a very small percentage of earthy matter and abounding in fos- 
sils, especially corals, which in some places form what may be regarded 
as ancient coral recfs. It is called the Corniferous limestone from the 
balls of hornstone which are contained in it. It underlies a large part 
of western New York, and is there divided into two members, the Cor- 
niferous proper, and Onondaga limestones ; a feature not noticable further 
west. The Corniferous limestone is found traversing the peninsula of 
western Canada reaching through Michigan to the Mississippi. In Ohio 
it forms two belts of outcrop on opposite sides of the Cincinnati arch, the 
northern end of which it formerly covered, but it thins out on its flanks 
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in southern Ohio and further south. In southern Kentucky it is very 
thin and only doubtfully present in Tennessee. West of the Cincinnati 
arch it passes southward through Indiana to the Ohio which it crosses at 
the falls. Southwesterly from this point its extent is unknown, as it is 
covered by more recent rocks. The average thickness of the Corniferous 
limestone in New York, Canada, Michigan and Ohio is about 100 feet. 
Analyses show that it contains about 20 per cent of magnesia, half as 
much as the Waterlime and Niagara, but much more than the Cincinnati 
group. The fossils of the Corniferous will be described in another part 
of this volume, and I will only say here in regard to them, that they are 
very numerous and of unusual interest; the most striking being the 
remains of huge ganoid fishes, similar in general character to those of 
the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. Very unexpectedly the Corniferous 
has also yielded many fragments of land plants, among others, trunks of 
two tree ferns which were undoubtedly floated out to sea from some shore, 
probably that of .the Cincinnati island which they had once adorned | 
with their canopies of plume-like fronds. 

The Corniferous limestone is an open sea deposit, the calcareous centre 
of a group of sediments, the product of a great submergence in the Devo- 
nian age, the counterpart in its general features, (though less extensive) 
to those which are found in the parallel deposits of the Upper a: and Lower 
Silurian series. 


HAMILTON GROUP. 


In New York aseries of alternating shales and limestones overlying the 
Corniferous, form the Hamilton group. Like the Clinton, Niagara and 
Helderberg, it shows great variations in the purity of the water from 
which the sediments were deposited ; variations doubtless dependent on 
oscillations in the level of the water surface, causing the deposits to vary 
in their position and character from what I have called off shore to open 
sea, and the reverse. In eastern New York the Hamilton is much more 
largely composed of mechanical materials, consisting of coarse sandstone 
with land plants in Schoharie,County, fine blue sandstone, the famous 
Rondout flagging, on the Hudson. In Ohio and Michigan, the Hamilton 
group has lost its mechanical ingredients, has diminished greatly in 
thickness and is usually a soft blue limestone. The formation has little 
force in the valley of the Mississippi, yet it can be traced as far west as 
Iowa and Missouri. 
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| PORTAGE AND CHEMUNG GROUPS. 


In New York the shallowing of the Corniferous | sea recorded i in the 
Hamilton shales and sandstones, was followed by a period of oscillating 
sea level that kept a broad area in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Ohio, in what we may term shore conditions, long enough for the 
accumulation of a greater thickness of mechanical sediments than occurs 
anywhere else in the series. These sediments have been named from 
localities in western New York, the Portage and Chemung groups. They 
consist of shales and sandstones which. attain a thickness of at least 2000 
feet. They are ripple-marked and sun-cracked, are thicker and coarser 
at the east, thinning out rapidly toward the west.. We have, therefore, 
in this series of deposits, a record of another grand submergence of land 
surface, which was more or less broadly exposed at the close of the Ham- 
idton., Fossils of the Chemung group have been found as far west as the 
Pahranagat district in Nevada, though. no important strata of this age 
are known west of the great lakes, The western prolongation of the for- 
mation follows the general law and becomes limestone. The upper and 
coarser portions of the Portage and Chemung which have a thickness, in 
western New York and Pennsylvania, of from 1000 to 1500 feet, contain 
sandstones and conglomerates which resemble, and have been mistaken 
for, the Carboniferous conglomerate. What are called the Panama rocks 
in Chautauqua County, are portions of. one of these layers. The error of 
considering this the Carboniferous conglomerate did much to create the 
confusion which prevailed so long in regard to the western equivalents 
of- the Chemung rocks and the relations to them of the Ohio Waverly. 
In & reconnoissance made to connect the rocks of Ohio with those of New 
York’ and Pennsylvania, at one’locality in Chautauqua County, the 
Panama conglomerate was found overlaid by 169 feet of shale containing 
an abundance of Chemung fossils. There can, therefore, be no doubt of 
its Devonian age. It is indeed one of many beds of sandstone—all of 
which are ‘locally eonglomerates—which are interstratified with the 
shales of the Chemung and upper Portage in western New York and 
Pennsylvania. The oil wells on Oil creek, if bored in the valley, begin 
near the surface of the Chemung, and the sandrocks in which the oil is: 
found are those now referred to. In Ohio the Chemung and upper Port- 
age rocks form the Lake shore as far west as the mouth of the Vermillion, 
where they thin out and disappear. . To the Ohio portions of these strata 
the name of Erie shale has been given. The black shales of the lower 
Portage, which underlie the green sandstones and shales I have described, 
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united with the Genessee slate, are very persistent in their westward 
extension, and over a large area form a marked. and interesting feature 
in the geological series. In Pennsylvania these are the “Cadent for- 
mation ”ofRogers. In the Western statesthey have been generally known 
as the “Black slate” or “Black shale.” This forms a belt of outcrop 
from the mouth of the Huron river to that of the Scioto, and here attains 
a thickness of 250 to 330feet. It is continous southward into Kentucky 
and Tennessee, where it is exposed in a great number of localities on 
both sides of the Cincinnati anticlinal. In all this latter region it is 
comparatively thin, never exceeding 100 feet in thickness. This is the 
formation excavated in making the canal around the Ohio falls at Louis- 
ville. Thence its outcrop passes northwesterly through Indiana and 
Illinois. In Michigan it forms the lower part of Prof. Winchell’s Huron 
Group. The two members of this group having nothing in common 
either in lithological characters or fossils, we have in Ohio separated 
them; giving the name Evie shale to the upper portion, retaining the 
name of Huron for the lower. The Huron shale is here somewhat inter- 
stratified with bands of more earthy shale, but exhibits a prevailing 
black color and contains nearly 10 per cent of combustible matter. The 
line of outcrop of the formation is everywhere marked by oil and gas 
springs, and in my judgment, this is the source of the petroleum obtained 
from the overlying shales and sandstones in western Pennsylvania. The 
disturbances which the rocks of that district have suffered, seem to have 
favored the disengagement of the oil which emanates from the bitum- 
inous shale by spontaneous distillation, while the sandstone strata have 
afforded convenient reservoirs for its reception. The immense produc- 
tiveness of wells in the Pennsylvania oil region is probably due to the 
fact that the clay shales interstratified with, and overlying the sandstones, 
have formed an impervious cover to the reservoirs they afford. Hence 
the accumulation may have been going on for countless ages and the 
quantity be great because little or none has been permitted to escape. A 
similar geological and physical structure must prevail wherever produc- 
tive oil wells, and especially fountain wells, are possible. The origin of 
this great sheet of carbonaceous matter which constitutes the Huron shale 
has been something of a puzzle to geologists. Without attempting to 
fully discuss the question, I venture to offer the suggestion that its car- 
bon has been derived from sea weeds, and that it has been the product 
of a kind of sargasso sea. The impressions of fucoids are everywhere 
found on the layers of the shale and usually no other fossils are discover- 
able, but we have recently obtained from it the remains of fishes of 
great interest. Of these, the most remarkable is Dinichthys which will 
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be found described in another portion of this volume. The only mol- 
luscous fossils obtained from the Huron are, so far as I know, a Lingula 
and Discina distinct from Lingula spatulata and Discina lodensis, and the 
Portage fossils Olymenia complanata, Chonetes speciosa and Orthoceras aciculum. 
In many of the reports and papers on the geology of the West, the Huron 
shale has been called Hamilton or Marcellus. That it is not the Mar- 
cellus is easily demonstrable. The place of the Marcellus is immediately 
below the Hamilton, whereas the Huron is found in northern Ohio rest- 
ing upon well marked Hamilton strata. 


CATSKILL GROUP. 


In Pennsylvania, another very interesting member of the Devonian~ 
system is found, one unknown at the west but which at the east attains — 
a thickness of 400 feet and underlies an area of many hundred square — 
miles. This consists of red sandstones and shales, in many places 
crowded with the remains of ganoid fishes of the same genera, and per- 
haps, in some instances of the same specics, as those found in the Old 
Red Sandstone of Scotland. This group is known by the name of the 
Catskill formation, a name which it received when it was supposed to 
form a large part of the Catskill mountains. These are however now 
known to be composed mainly, perhaps exclusively, of older rocks. The 
Catskill formation is for the most part confined to Pennsylvania, scarcely 
reaching over the line into New York. It is probable, however, that it ~~ 
once reached far north of its present limits. I have specimens of unmis- ~ 
takable Catskill sandstone,—differing lithologically from the Pennsyl- 
vania Catskill, but containing the same fossils—from Gilboa, New York. 

In coming west from Tioga County, Pennsylvania, the Catskill appears ~ 
to thin out entirely before reaching the Ohio line. The last traces of it - 
may be seen on the Alleghany above Warren. From the nature of the ~ 
materials composing the formation and its limited extent, it seems to ~ 
have accumulated in a bay on the west side of the old Blue Ridge penin - 
sula, just as the Triassic sandstone accumulated in similar bays, ata - 
much later period, on the Atlantic margin of the continent. coo 

I will close what I have to say in regard to the Devonian system, by —. 
simply calling attention again to the remarkable correspondenee which 
its circle of sediments exhibits to those of the Upper and Lower Silurian. 
From what has gone before, it will be seen, that in the Devonian series 
the circle is completed at the summit of the Hamilton ; a new submer- 
gence resulting in the great thickness of shore deposits, which we find 
in the Portage and Chemung. With these latter groups, therefore, a 
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_— new circle begins, which includes, with them, the Waverly, the Carboni- 
—— ferous limestone, the Conglomerate and the Coal Measures. In this great 
—— circle we find many minor ones which indicate oscillations of sea level, 
.—. and alternations of sea and shore conditions. 


CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM. 


We have now reached in ascending the geological scale, the highest 
group of rocks found in Ohio, the group named Carboniferous, because it 
—holds nearly all the beds of coal that have been worked in our own 
country and in Europe. From this circumstance the name would seem 
to be well chosen, but it is true that the Devonian shales, which have 
been already described, probably contain as large an amount of carbon- 
aceous matter as is found in the Carboniferous Formation, yet so 
disseminated through the mineral constituents of the rock that it is not 
available to the same extent for economic purposes. It is also true that 
the rocks of more recent age in China, India and Western America 
include probably all the workable seams of coal there found, so that, if 
our geological nomenclature had been created by the Chinese or Cali- 
fornians, the Carboniferous system would have been fixed at a different 
horizon. In Europe and in America the conditions under which the 
Carboniferous rocks were deposited seem to have been nearly the same, 
as they show a remarkable correspondence both in their lithological 
characters and the fossils which they contain. There, as here, the great 
group of strata is divided into the Lower Carboniferous limestone, the 
Millstone grit, the Conglomerate and the Coal Measures. The Carbon- 
iferous or Mountain limestone marks a period of submergence, with the 
accumulation of a great thickness of nearly pure calcareous sediments 
over a great area; then the return to a terrestrial condition, with the 
deposit of a wide-spread sheet of gravel—subsequently consolidated into 
a conglomerate—on the underlying calcareous sea bottom ; then along the 
shores of the new continent on low or marshy surfaces the accumulation 
by vegetable growth of beds of carbonaceous matter similar to the peat- 
bogs of the present day. With intervals of rest a gradual submergence 
of these areas took place, by which the first formed beds of coal were 
deeply buried under sand, clay and calcareous mud. These, when 
indurated, formed the sandstones, shales, limestones and fire-clays which 
are now interstratified with the beds of coal. 


LOWER CARBONIFEROUS GROUP. 


Of the series of epochs in the Carboniferous age, that of the Lower 
Carboniferous first claims our attention. At this time the land surface 
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of our continent was reduced by submergence to narrower limits than at ~ 
any other time subsequent to the era of the Trenton sea of the Lower ~ 
Silurian age. This is indicated by the fact that we find the calcareous sed- 
iments of the Carboniferous sea spread over perhaps a larger area than are 
those deposited in any other geological age. In the state of New York, in 
Canada, the region about Lake Superior, Wisconsin, Minnesota, etc., no 
Carboniferous strata are to be found; and though from some portion of 
this area—as the southern part of New York—they have been removed 
by surface erosion, yet we may fairly infer that the greater part of the 
territory indicated above, was dry land during all the Carboniferous age 
(as it has been through all succeeding ages). On the other hand all the _ 
area of the United States south of Lake Erie and Lake Michigan, except ~ 
the Blue ridge and Cincinnati arch, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, was ” 
completely submerged during a part, at least, of this age. — 
In northern Pennsylvania and Ohio the Lower Carboniferous strata — 
are not limestones but shales and sandstones, and it is evident that here ~ 
we are upon the margin of the great Carboniferous sea, and in a region — 
where the waters of that sea, probably fluctuating somewhat in level, ~ 
were receiving the wash of a large continental surface. South of the — 
southern line of Pennsylvania, and under all the coal basins of the West, 
and thence westward to the Rocky mountains, is a thick sheet of lime- ” 
stone which accumulated at the bottom of this sea. In Pennsylvania ” 
the Lower Carboniferous strata have been designated by Prof. Rogers by — 
the names of the Umbral shales and Vespertine sandstones, the latter - 
being the lower; while in Ohio the western extension of these same ~ 
strata have long been known as the Waverly group. This latter form- ~ 
ation, named by the former geological corps, has since that time been — 
generally considered the equivalent of the Chemung rocks of New York, — 
and therefore of Devonian age, but among the results of our first season’s ~ 
explorations in Ohio was the accumulation of abundant material for ~ 
determining with certainty the Carboniferous character of the formation. — 
In passing southward from central Ohio and southern Pennsylvania, - 
the Lower Carboniferous shales and sandstones are gradually succeeded ~ 
by heavy beds of limestone which lap over and, toa certain degree, — 
replace them, showing a progressive submergence of the continent by - 
which the open sea conditions were carried further and further north; — 
in the last portion of the Lower Carboniferous period reaching as far as — 
central or northern Ohio. This is also proved by the fact that the lime- — 
stone which forms the thin edge extending into Ohio represents only — 
the upper or Chester division of the compound limestone mass. — 
In western Kentucky and Illinois, the Lower Carboniferous limestones — 
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— attain great thickness, and the mechanical sediments of the formation 
— are but feebly represented ; showing plainly that the land area from 
— which they were derived lay on the east and north. 

— Inthe Lower Carboniferous strata the characteristic fossils are mol- 
—. lusks and crinoids, of which the fragments in some localities make up 
_. almost the entire mass. Fishes were also abundant in this age, and the 
.. teeth and spines of sharks were thickly scattered over the sea bottom. 


CARBONIFEROUS CONGLOMERATE. 


After a period which in some localities sufficed for the accumulation of 
a thousand fect of calcareous sediment, the bottom of the ocean was 
raised and from all of our territory east of the Mississippi, and a large 
arca west of that stream the sca was entirely withdrawn and low, marshy 
surfaces were exposed, upon which the coal plants grew. Before the 
accumulation of the coal began, however, there was spread irregularly 
over much of this area a bed, frequently more than a hundred feet in 
thickness, of gravel and sand, which by consolidation has formed the 
Carboniferous Conglomerate. This Conglomerate in places contains the 
traces of marine organisms, shells and crinoids, but generally only the 
remains of land plants evidently drifted about and washed into some 
receptacle by the action of shore waves. The pebbles of the Conglom- 
erate arc sometimes three or four inches in diameter, are usually quartz, 
sometimes siliccous-slate. In certain localities in northern Ohio they 
include angular or slightly rounded fragments of chert containing Sub- 
carboniferous fossils, apparently derived from the Sub-carboniferous 
limestone, torn up by the forces which distributed the Conglomerate. 

The method in which this mass of coarse mechanical material was 
spread over so great a surface will be considered in that part of the 
report where this formation is more fully described, but I may say in 
passing that I have not been able to imagine any agent by which this 
effect could be produced except that which during the Drift period spread 
so thick and broad a sheet of sand and gravel over the northern part of 
our continent, viz., ice. 


COAL MEASURES. 


At the period of the formation of the lowest bed of coal the level of 
the Carboniferous continent would seem to have been highest, as, when 
this stratum of bituminous matter had accumulated to the depth of a 
few fect, it was submerged by water that brought in shales and sand- 
stones, and spread them in layers of many feet in thickness above it, 
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before the requisite conditions were reached for the formation of another 
stratum. And this would seem to have been the sequence of events 
throughout the formation of all the Coal Measures; for we find record of 
many repetitions of that circle of deposits; sandstone, shale and lime- 
stone, which has been so often referred to. The intervals of repose, 
when the surface of the land was nearly at a level with the sea, were 
marked by the accumulation of carbonaceous matter ; and the thickness 
of each stratum measures the length of time during which this state of 
quiescence continued. The changes of level of which we here have the 
records, were apparently all in one direction, that of submergence; for 
during the epoch of the Coal Measures that which was the surface of the 
land, and at the sea level while the first stratum of coal was forming, 
was depressed until there had been deposited upon it a series of strata 
which measured in Ohio, before being eroded, fully 2000 feet in thickness, 
and included at least twelve workable seams of coal, with a great number 
of thinner ones. It should be remembered, however, that in oscillations 
of the coast level only the submergences are recorded by deposited sedi- 
ments. During periods of emergence no deposits would be made, and 
there may have been many such in the immense interval during parts 
ef which the Coal Measures were formed. In the region west of the 
Mississippi, however, a different history is recorded in the Carboniferous 
strata. There the submergence of the continent during the Lower Car- 
boniferous epoch was not so general, and the Lower Carboniferous 
limestone was deposited in but few localities. At the time, however, 
when the central and southern portions of the valley of the Mississippi 
were brought to the surface and the accumulation of coal began, the 
depression of the western portions of the continent was greater than 
before, and it continued all through the Coal Measure ages. Proofs of 
this we find in the facts that the mechanical sediments which accom- 
pany the coal, and the coal itself, gradually lose their importance in the 
series as we go westward; while the limestones interstratified with the 
coal seams,—and which, east of the Mississippi, are comparatively thin— 
thicken up toward the west until finally they supplant completely the 
mechanical sediments, and an unbroken series of limestones constitutes 
the entire mass of the Carboniferous series. During all this interval 
the greater part of New England and New York, the whole of Canada, 
and the country bordering Lake Supcrior within our own territory, was 
above the sea level and failed to receive any contribution from the causes 
then in operation and which were fraught with so great consequences to 
the present inhabitants of our country. 

In the region around the mouth of the St. Lawrence, part of which is 
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now represented by Nova Scotia, a series of changes were taking place 
similar to those which marked the progress of the Carboniferous period 
in the valley of the Mississippi, and even on a grander scale. For, if we 
may believe the very trustworthy geologists who have studied the struc- 
ture of that region, the submergence of a local basin permitted the 
accumulation of more than 14,000 feet of Carboniferous strata, among 
which are to be enumerated some of the thickest and most valuable beds 
of coal known to exist. | | 

When the period had been reachedin our geological history that wit- 
nessed the formation of the highest of our beds of coal, a most important 
change took place in the topography .of the continent. At this time 
the Alleghany Mountain System was elevated, and an area including 
most of the states of our Union was raised above the ocean, never, to the. 
present time, to be submerged. In later geological ages stupendous 
changes have been going on in the western half of the continent, but 
here a condition of almost constant geological quiet has prevailed. 

The bedsof coal which form so noticeable a feature in the strata of the Car- 
boniferous formation are in our country spread over an area of vast extent. 
This area is now divided into several districts which are denominated 
coal basins, from the fact that the rocks Which underlie them form curved 
sheets, of a basin, or trough-like shape. Of these the most important 
one, called the Alleghany Coal-field, reaches from the southern margin of 
New York to the interior of Alabama, occupying a broad and somewhat 
irregular belt on the west side of the Alleghany mountains. Its length 
is over 700 miles, its average breadth something like 80, and its area 
about 60,000 square miles. The anthracite coal basins of Pennsyl- 
vania, which lie between the ridgesof the Alleghanies were once un- 
questionably a part of the great Alleghany Coal-field, but have since 
been isolated by the upheaval and erosion of the mountain ridges which 
separate them. By the disturbances which affected this portion of the 
coal basin all the rocks were more or less metamorphosed and most of 
the volatile ingredients of the coal driven off, leaving it in the condition 
of anthracite. | 

In Rhode Island there is another coal field of limited extent where the 
disturbance was greater and the metamorphosis more complete. Here 
much of the coal has been converted into graphite, so that it may be called 
a graphitic anthracite. From this point the coal becomes more and more 
bituminous towards the West, viz., normal anthracite in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, semi-bituminous coal in Central Pennsylvania,—as at Blossburgh, 
Cresson, Broadtop and Frostburg,—normal bituminous coal at Pittsburgh 
and in Ohio. 
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West of the Alleghany Coal-field lies the Cincinnati anticlinal, com- 
posed of the infra-carboniferous rocks, and raised long before the Carbon- 
iferous era. All the facts in my possession lead me to believe, that at least 
in Ohio, this barrier always separated the Alleghany Coal-field from that 
of Illinois. This latter coal basin occupies a large part of the state of 
Illinois, the south-western portion of Indiana, and the western part of 
Kentucky, having an area nearly equal to that of the Alleghany Coal- 
basin. The western margin of the Illinois Coal field is formed by the 
immediate valley of the Mississippi which has been excavated through 
it, and separates it from a large coal area lying in the states of Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Texas. The limits of this last men- 
tioned coal-field are not yet actually known, for part of it lies in a coun- 
try but imperfectly explored, and its western margin is overlaid by more 
recent rocks which obscure the extent of the coal seams. 

In addition to the surfaces that have been enumerated, occupied by 
the productive Coal Measures, a coal basin of limited extent lies in the 
interior of the state of Michigan. The aggregate extent of our Carbon- 
iferous Coal measures is at least 150,000 square miles; ten times that pos- 
sessed by any other nation. 

The most characteristic fossils of the Coal measures are plants, of which 
probably a thousand species have already been described. These are for 
the most part ferns, but with these are several genera of trees peculiar 
to the coal flora, and having a close affinity with the Lycopodiaceae,—the 
club mosses of our present flora. On the higher lands of the Carbon- 
iferous continent grew forests of coniferous trees allied tothe Araucaria | 
or Norfolk Island pine. The seas of this period abounded in mollusks, 
fishes, corals and crinoids of which the remains constitute a great group 
of characteristic genera and species. This era in thelife history of the 
globe was also distinguished by the introduction of a higher order of 
vertebrates than any before existing, the amphibians—to which our frogs, 
salmanders, etc., belong—of which several genera and species will be found 
described by Prof. Cope in another part of this report. The Coal Meas- 
ures of Europe exhibit a remarkable similarity to those of our own coun- 
try both as regards the nature and arrangement of the strata which com- 
pose them and the fossils they contain. Of the plants and mollusks of 
the Carboniferous strata nearly one half the species known are common 
to both sides of the Atlantic, and there are some facts which indicate that 
the coal strata of Europe and America were not only deposited at a corres- 
ponding time in the order of geological sequence, but that they were formed 
simultaneously. This conclusion is, however, not to be accepted with- 
out further evidence, as the progress of geological knowledge tends to the 
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belief that the fauna and flora which characterize each of the different 
ages in geological history have spread by migration, and consequently 
that in widely separated localities they may almost be accepted as 
proof of a want of synchronism. It is certain that their migrations 
from one to the other of these localities, or from some common center of 
radiation, could only have been accomplished in long intervals of time. 
It should be remembered, however, that the time occupied in the deposi- 
tion of any of the great geological formations such as the Coal Measures, 
is tous simply incomprchensible and infinite, and the migration to which 
I have alluded may have been made in sosmall a fraction of this time 
that during the greater part of their deposition these formations may 
have been absolutely synchronous. All that geologists claim, however, 
is that the order of sequence is the same in all countries. The epoch or 
period of deposition of each formation holds a fixed place in the chain of 
events; but whether the corresponding links in this chain are of the 
same precise date isa question which is only to be settled by future in- 
vestigations. Fortunately it in nowise affects the integrity of the geo- 
logical records. | 

I have now reviewed briefly the relations of allthe geological forma- 
tions found in Ohio, except the Drift. As will be seen by referring to 
the chart which accompanies this chapter, all the upper portion of the 
geological column, with the exception of its extreme summit, is wanting 
here. The most recent of our rocky strata belong to the upper portion 
of the Carboniferous system; while between that and the Quaternary 
allisa blank. The Secondary and Tertiary ages have passed, leaving 
a voluminous record elsewhere, but here only truncated hills and eroded 
valleys to mark their lapse. Even the highest members of the Carbon- 
ifcrous series, which were doubtless once deposited within our limits, 
exist here no longer, for they have been worn away and their comminuted 
fragments carried off by the Ohio have gone to make up the more recent 
strata deposited on the shores of the Gulf. By going to the center of the 
Alleghany coal field, which lies in West Virginia, we can see in place a 
portion at least of the strata which have been removed from our surface. 
Between 1000 and 2000 feet of the Upper Coal Measures remain there 
which are not now represented in Ohio. But even these, so far as we 
know, include no rocks of later date than the Carboniferous age. 

The reason why the upper portion of the geological column is wanting 
in our state will be readily understood by those who have read the pre- 
ceding portion of this chapter. It is simply this. At or near the close 
ot the period of the Coal Measures, nearly all that portion of our continent 
which lies between the Atlantic and the Mississippi was raised above 
the sea, and from that time to the present only the margins of this area 
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have been submerged so as to receive any deposits during the later 
geological ages. The elevatory movement which carried up much of the 
eastern half of our continent was accompanied by, or culnfinated in, the 
upheaval of the Alleghany mountains. For it is well known to geolo- 
gists that all the stupendous changes which resulted in the formation of 
this great mountain system, took place subsequent to the Carboniferous 
and anterior to the Triassic age. By the action of the forces that were 
in operation at that time not only all the folds of the Alleghanies were 
formed but the rocks which underlie our State were warped and cor- 
rugated to such a degree as to completely change both the surface and 
substructure of that portion which lies east of the great Cincinnati 
anticlinal. 

The effects produced by the forces which elevated the Alleghanies are 
sostupendous and impressive that they have, very naturally, been ascribed 
to some extraordinary and overwhelming cataclysm, bat we shall prob- 
ably find that these as well as other great changes which are recorded 
in the earth’s crust are the product of slowly acting, though resistless 
forces. | 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly 
Yet they grind exceeding small.” 


This is scarcely the place to discuss the phenomena of mountain forma- 
tion, but I may say in passing that the proof is accumulating that the 
recurring elevations and depressions of the continent which are described 
on the preceding pages of this chapter, as well as the upheavals of 
mountain chains, can be shown to be the effects of forces that have con- 
tinued their action through countless ages. 


THE MISSING CHAPTERS IN OUR GEOLOGICAL HISTORY. 


I might perhaps with propriety pass from the review which I have 
given of the relations of the elements composing the rocky substructure 
of Ohio directly to the consideration of the phenomena of the Drift, and 
thus omit all reference to such portions of the geological history of our 
continent as have left no record within our state limits. I have thought, 
however, that this sketch of the growth of the continent of which Ohio 
forms part, would be more complete and intelligible if it contained some 
allusion to the missing links in our history, and that the two portions of 
our record might in this way be so connected that their relations would 
be clearly comprehended. With this view I propose to notice here very 
briefly some of the changes which were taking place in other portions 
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of our continent in the long interval between the Carboniferous and the 
Quaternary ages. 


Permian period. In Russia, a group of rocks overlying the Carbon- 
iferous, having great geographical extent and considerable thickness, 
from their development in the kingdom of Perm have been designated 
as the Permian System. No evidence of the existence of this group of 
strata had been met with in this country until about ten years since. 
Then, Prof. Swallow of Missouri, and Mr. Meek, now the palaeontologist 
of the Ohio Survey, discovered in Kansas strata overlying the Coal 
Measures which contain some of the characteristic fossils of the Permian. 
These were, however, mingled with Carboniferous species and the beds 
which contain them are conformable with the Coal Measures beneath ; 
so that it is impossible to draw there any distinct line between the 
Permian and Carboniferons systems. The “ Permian” fossils of Kansas 
were found by myself in similar relationship near Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and they will probably be obtained in the extreme upper members of the 
Carboniferous series wherever these are reached. None of the Coal 
Measures of Ohio are high enough tocontain them, but it is not unlikely 
that they will be discovered in the uppermost strata in the axis of the 
trough of the Alleghany coal field in West Virginia. 


Triassic period. Passing from the Carboniferous and Permian we leave 
behind us all that great group of formations called by geologists the 
Palaeozoic, and enter upon a new series to which the term Mesozoic has 
been applied. This series comprises the Triassic, Jurassic and Cretaceous 
systems. As has been before remarked, none of these groups are found 
in Ohio nor in the area lying between the Alleghanies and the Missis- 
sippi north of Tennessee. On the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, however, 
and over an immense area in the far west, these more recent deposits 
form the surface rocks. The first and lowest of the Mesozoic groups, the 
Trias, is represented on the Atlantic coast of North America by the 
brown sandstone of the Connecticut river valley and New Jersey ; also 
by the rocks which compose the small coal basins in the vicinity of Rich- 
mond, Va., and in North Carolina. West of the Mississippi river the 
Triassic rocks are much more largely developed. In the central part of 
the continent they lie conformably upon the Permian or Carboniferous, 
and occupy a broad belt extending through the plains from Nebraska to 
Texas underlying most of the Llano Estacado and a large area in New 
Mexico and southern Utah. In California, Nevada and Sonora, the 
Triassic rocks consist of shales and limestones for the most part highly 
metamorphosed, and with the Jurassic slates, from which they can hardly 
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be distinguished, holding the quartz veins which carry the gold. The 
Triassic rocks of the middle portion of the continent attain a thickness 
of 2000 to 3000 feet, covering an area of many thousand square miles 
and exhibiting the same general character throughout, viz: they are red 
sandstones, shales and variagated marls, with beds of gypsum and rock 
salt. They seem to me to have been deposited during the shallowing 
and retreat of the great Carboniferous sea when it gave place to a wide 
spread continental surface. We know that the period of their deposi- 
tion was immediately preceded by a submergence that was almost uni- 
versal, west of the Mississippi, and they were succeeded by land condi- 
tions scarcely less general. Beside this, their peculiar composition, as it 
seems to me, is susceptible of but one explanation. These red sand- 
stones, generally fine and calcareous, cross-stratified and ripple marked; 
green, blue, yellow and red marls, impregnated with salt, holding sheets 
of gypsum and peculiarly barren of fossils could hardly have been 
deposited elsewhere than in broad, shallow basins, where the sea water 
was evaporated till it formed solution too strong for animal or plant 
life, and where the sulphate of lime and the chlorides of sodium, calcium 
and magnesium were ultimately precipitated in a solid form. :In short, 
we had at this period of the world’s history a recurrence on a much 
grander scale of the conditions which resulted in the deposition of the 
Salina group in the Upper Silurian age. The Triassic rocks are gener- 
ally very barren of fossils. To this rule there are, however, some 
marked exceptions. In Nevada, the Trias at certain \ocalities is highly 
fossiliferous. It is there an impure limestone from which a large num- | 
ber of species of Ammonites and other shells have been obtained. The 
Triassic formation has also furnished an interesting series of fossil plants 
obtained from the coal strata of Virginia and North Carolina, by Profs. 
Rogers and Emmons, from Abiquiu, New Mexico, by myself, and at Los 
Bronces, Sonora, by Mr. Remond. This flora is composed of cycads, conifers 
and ferns and all of the genera and several of the. species are such as 
occur in the Trias of Europe. | 

The strange series of tracks found in the sandstones of the Connecticut 
valley—generally known as bird tracks but probably for the most part 
reptilian—show that similar faunas as well as floras existed on both 
sides of the Atlantic during the Triassic age. 


Jurassic system. In the progress of the formation of the great continent 
which was mainly produced by the emergence of the Triassic sediments 
from the Carboniferous sea, along certain shores of the newly formed 
land a series of strata were deposited more recent than the Triassic and 
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which correspond in position and fossil remains with the Jurassic of the 
old world. The rocks of this group, in Europe, are the depositories of 
somie of the most remarkable forms of ancient life. Of these, the most 
interesting are the gigantic reptiles which in this and the succeeding 
period inhabited the sea and the land. They were carnivorous and 
herbivorous, walking, swimming and flying, reigned as monarchs of the 
animal kingdom at the time, and the era in which they lived has been 
appropriately designated the Reptilian age. 

In the Jurassic rocks of our own country few remains of these great 
reptiles have as yet been met with, but we have evidence that they 
abounded in the other Mesozoic periods—the Triassic, before and Cre- 
taccous, after—so that we may conclude that their absence is simply an 
imperfection of the geological record. It should also be said that the 
limited districts occupied by Jurassic rocks in America, lying as they 
do, in the far west, have been but imperfectly examined and more 
thorough exploration may yet bring tolight as rich a faunathere as that 
contained by the Jurassic of Europe. So far as yet known our Jurassic 
strata are confined to Alaska, California, Colorado, and Wyoming. 


Cretaceous system. This group of strata takes its name from the Chalk 
which in England constitutes a conspicuous element in the series to 
which it belongs. Chalk is, however, really a limestone and is composed 
almost entirely of microscopic shells. It is adeep sca deposit and nearly 
identical in composition with the ooze drawn up from great depth in the 
soundings made in our present seas. In North America we have scarcely 
any true chalk, but the Cretaceous series covers probably a greater 
breadth of surface than any other. It forms a narrow belt back from 
the shore of the Atlantic and Gulf in our southern states, and except 
where broken through by the upheaval of mountain chains or removed 
by erosion, it may be said to underlie the surface of a much greater belt 
reaching from Mexico through Texas northward far into the British 
possessions ; its castern margin half way between the Rocky mountains 
and the Mississippi; its western on the same parallel being formed by 
the Wasatch mountains. In addition to this the Cretaceous rocks occupy 
a large part of western Mexico, California, Washington and Oregon ter- 
ritory and Vancouver’s island. Here as in the old world the Cretaceous 
strata contain great numbers of interesting fossils of which the cham- 
bered shells, Ammonites, Baculites, &c., form a conspicuous feature. Here 
are also found numerous remains of the great reptiles so characteristic 
of the Mesozoic rocks of Europe, with many gigantic species peculiar to 
America; and we may say that in this country the Cretaceous was the 
culminating period of the Reptilian age. 
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It should also be mentioned that in North America the Cretaceous was 
a great coal making period, as rocks of this age in the far west contain at 
various points important beds of lignite some of which are from 30 to 50 
feet in thickness. The coals of Vancouver’s island, Bellingham bay, 
Mt. Diablo, those of New Mexico and Arizona, as well as some of the 
most valuable beds in Utah, Colorado and Wyoming, are of Cretaceous 
age. These with some Tertiary lignites comprise all the so called coals 
of the far west. 

The topographical changes which took place on our continent during 
the Cretaceous period were very striking. We have seen that when the 
great Carboniferous sea was withdrawn it left exposed in the west exten- 
sive mud flats and salt pans where the peculiar series of deposits belong- 
ing to the Triassic accumulated. Ultimately all this great area became 
dry land and was covered with a luxuriant forest growth of very different 
botanical character from the cycadaceous flora which preceded it ; since 
it was composed of the highest order of plants—the angiosperms—such 
as constitute most of our present flora. In these forests of the Cretaceous 
were many genera of trees which have continucd toexist to the present day, 
such as oaks, magnolias, willows, tulip trees, tc. After the lapse of ages 
—how many we know not—our continent began again to sink, and that 
portion west of the Mississippi was gradually submerged until the sea 
rolled its waves from the Gulf of Mexico to the Rocky mountains on the 
west, to the Arctic ocean on the north. A consequence of this submer- 
gence was the formation of an unbroken shect of beach sand over all the 
depressed area. This sand, the direct debris of the land, everywhere 
included relics of the land vegetation ; for wherever we now examine it 
we find it consolidated to a sandstone containing the impression of leaves 
and the trunks of trees. These have been collected from many and 
widely separated localities and represent fully 100 species of arborescent 
plants; showing that the forest growth of the Cretaceous period was as 
varied and luxuriant as that which now covers any portion of our ter- 
ritory. 

On the mechanical sediment to which I have referred were deposited 
the organic sediments of the open ocean. These are now limestones, in 
many places full of marine organisms, among which are to be found all 
the strange cephalopods that characterized the fauna of the Cretaceous 
period. 

Although copying so closely the Cretaceous series of Europe, our rocks 
represent only the middle and upper portions of the Cretaceous System ; 
the Wealden and Neocomian, the oldest European members of the Creta- 
ceous not having been as yet clearly identified anywhere in America 
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This proves that the submergence I have described began only when a 
considerable part of the Cretaceous age had passed. 

Before closing this brief notice of the Cretaceous system I should per- 
‘haps refer to the somewhat widely circulated report that the recent deep 
‘sea dredging expeditions had found the Cretaceous fauna still existing in 
“the before unexplored depths of the ocean. This misstatement doubtless 
-arose from the fact that a few genera of crinoids, two or three in all, have 
been obtained in recent deep sea dredgings, which have continued to exist 
since the Cretaceous age, but many more Cretaceous genera of animals 
and plants were before known to be now living, and some of our genera 
date back very much farther than that. All these are, however, mere 
relics and fragments of the fauna and flora which characterized the long 
past geological ages. Certainly the Cretaceous age—when only a few 
änsigificant mammals lived; when the monarchs of the animal world were 
reptiles in infinite variety and attaining colossal size, when the land 
was clothed with different vegetation and the sea thronged with huge 
and curious chambcred shells—has passed, never to return. 


Tertiary system. When the Cretaceous sea had prevailed so long over 
those portions of our continent which were sunk beneath it that more 
than 2000 feet of calcareous sediment had accumulated at its bottom, the 
land began again to rise and the sea gradually retreated to the position it 
now holds. During this retreat, or the oscillations of level which accom- 
panied it, a series of strata were deposited which have been denominated 
the “Tertiary ” or third great geological sub-division. In this group are 
embraced all the strata that contain any species represented in the exist- 
ing fauna and flora of the globe, and they are divided into three sub- 
ordinate groups, the Eocene, Miocene and Pliocene, the latter the most 
recent. These Tertiary rocks form the Atlantic and Gulfcoasts and reach a 
long distance up the valley of the Mississippi. In the far west the 
Miocene and Pliocene are largely developed while the Eocene is only 
doubtfully present. In the Great Basin and the region of the plains 
there are wide areas of Tertiary strata which occupy the beds of ancient 
fresh water lakes. They consist for the most part, of marls and impure 
limestones containing impressions of plants, fresh water shells, the 
remainsof fishesand reptiles and alsothe bonesof mammals. Of the latter 
a large number of species have been described belonging to the genera 
Elephas, Rhinoceros, etc., etc., with many strange extinct forms; a group 
closely allied to the mammalian fauna of the old world Tertiaries and 
such as from their number and magnitude have given to this period in 
the life history of the globe the name of the Age of Mammals. 
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The flora of our fresh water Tertiary strata is very rich and of great 
interest. More than 100 species—mostly arborescent plants—have been 
brought to light in the Miocene beds of the Upper Missouri, while per- 
haps an equal number has been collected from the deposits of similar 
age west of the Rocky mountains. The flora of the Miocene of the north- 
west indicates a climate much like that of our southern states, since itin- 
cludes fan palms and yet contains a number of plants which are now grow- 
-ing over the greater part of our country, such as our two hazels,—Corylus 
Americana and C. rostrata—the common fern Onoclea sensibilis, etc. 

An additional interest has been given to our Miocene vegetation by 
the discovery that it extended as far north as the Arctic sea. From facts 
which cannot with propriety be cited here, it is evident that in the 
Miocene epoch a flora botanically similar to that which now prevails 
over the temperate zone of our continent covered all its northern por- 
. tion and reached to China and Japan on the one hand, to Greenland, Ice- 
land, the Hebrides and the continent of Europe on the other, and that a 
temperate climate not colder than that of Ohio prevailed over the northern 
hemisphere so far as explorations have yet been made. The contrast 
which this condition of things presents to that recorded in the next. 
chapter of our geological history is very striking. 


QUATERNARY SYSTEM. 


The deposits of the Drift period form part of the geological series repre- 
sented in Ohio and possess peculiar interest from the part they have 
played in modifying the surface; hence they will be described more at 
length in other portions of our report. Here I shall only briefly refer to 
them in order to complete the sketch which fills the preceding pages of 
this chapter. 

The period immediately following the Tertiary age in geological his- 
tory, but separated from it by we know not how many thousands of years, 
presents us with a complete change in the physical condition not only 
of our own continent, but apparently of the whole northern hemisphere ; 
a change not exceeded by that which takes place upon our surface in the 
alternations of season from midsummer to mid-winter. We have abund- 
ant evidence that during what is called the Drift period the climate of 
our continent had changed from the all pervading warmth of the Tertiary 
to an all pervading arctic cold. While in the former age the climate of 
our southern states was carried to Greenland, in the latter the present. 
climate of Greenland was brought as far south as the Ohio. The conti- 
nent of Greenland is now nearly buried under snow and ice, and on a large 
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part of the coast, access to the interior is debarred by ice precipices form 2d 
by the great glaciers which flow from the interior to the sea. Precisely 
such must have been the condition of much of the North American con- 
tinent during the glacial period, for we find evidence that glaciers covered 
the greater part of the surface down to the the latitud: of 38 or 40 degrees. 
Throughout all the northern half of our national domain the rock surfaces, 
wherever the material has resisted more recent decomposition, are planed, 
grooved and striated in a way that no other agent than ice marks rocks. 
Similar phemomena are met with throughout much of the northern hemi- 
sphere in the old world, and the proofis conclusive that this ice period 
was common to both, and that then glaciers, or great masses of moving 
ice, filled all our valleys, covered most of our plains with a thickness of 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands of feet and rolled over our highest 
hills. By this agency the character of the surface was greatly modified, 
its asperities smoothed offand many of its basins and valleys excavated. 

Upon the polished surface left by the ice we find laid down a series of 
beds known as the Drift deposits. These are clays, sands, gravel and 
bowlders which have all been transported greater or less distances from 
their place of origin and have for that reason received the name they 
bear. When carefully examined the Drift deposits are found to present 
a constant order of arrangement which is briefly as follows: The glacial 
surface is generally covered first by gravel and bowlders oran unstratified 
clay thickly studded with small fragments of rock found in place at no 
very distant points. Mingled with these are generally a few, sometimes 
many pebbles and boulders of crystalline rocks, such as are only found 
north of the great lakes. These are generally rounded, ground and 
striated. In Ohio they are usually small and few; farther north larger . 
‘and more abundant. This shect of clay and boulders I have termed the 
Glacial Drift because it seems to be the direct product of glacial action. 
Second; upon the Glacial Drift blending with and shading into it we have, 
not everywhere, but in many localities a fine stratified clay which has 
been designated as the Erie clay by Sir William Logan. Like the under- 
lying boulder clay the Erie clay is blue below and where protected from the 
action of the air, yellow above where the iron it contains is converted by 
exposure from the protoxide into sesquioxide. The Erie clay has plainly 
been deposited from suspension in water and doubtless accumulated. at 
the bottom of the water basins which occupied the place of the retreating 
glaciers. Third; upon the clays Ihave described there is found over a 
wide area in Ohio and other western states a layer of carbonaceous matter 
with logs and stumps, sometimes upright trees. This is apparently an 
ancient soil which sustained a growth of vegetation that covered a large 
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part ofthe area abandoned by the ice. This carbonaceous layer I have- 
termed the Forest bed. The remains of the elephant, mastodon and giant 
beaver are found in and above this deposit, but not below it. Fourth; 
overlying the Forest bed we find a series of stratified deposits, gravel, sand 
and clay, sometimes of great thickness, evidently the product of a sub- 
mergence by which the Forest bed was deeply buried under a mass of 
transported material. Fifth; scattered over the surface of the underly- 
ing Drift deposits, and forming the last and topmost member of the series, 
are numerous boulders, often of great size. These are usually of crystalline 
rock, granite, greenstone, siliciousslate, etc., rocks found in place no 
where nearer than the Canadian highlands and the Eozoic district on the 
south shore of Lake Superior. With these boulders have been, found 
many masses of native copper, obviously derived from the Lake Superior 
copper region. The boulders I have described are frequently seen resting 
on fine, stratified clays which would have been broken up and carried 
away by currents of water or glaciers,—the agents which have often been 
credited with the transport of the boulders,—they must have, therefore, 
been floated to and dropped upon their present resting places. In my 
judgment no other agent than floating ice could have accomplished their 
transport in the manner in which it has been done. Hence, I have 
considered them as the result of iceberg action, and have termed them 
and the northern gravel with which they are associated, the Iceberg Drift. 

With the distribution of the erratics the history of the Drift proper 
closes. In reviewing it we see; first, the Glacial period, in which gla- 
ciers reached as far south as Cincinnati, planing, grinding down and 
smoothing all rock surfaces and excavating the basins of our great lakes; 
second, the retreat of the glaciers, leaving clay and boulders spread over 
the glaciated surface as they abandoned it; third, a great inland sea 
of fresh water filling the basins, before occupied by ice. (The northern 
shore of this great lake was formed by the ice wall of the glacier foot 
while its bottom was covered with such portion of the mud ground up by 
the glacier as was taken intosuspension. This mud is now the Erie clay.) 
fourth, the spread of a forest growth over a large part of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, etc., and the formation of a soil, the Forest bed; fifth, an ele- 
vation of the water level to a point 500 feet above the present surface of 
Lake Erie and the formation of icebergs by the detachment of great masses 
of ice from the glacier foot, which now rested upon the hills of Lake 
Superior and Canada, composed of crystalline rock. These icebergs held 
in their grasp—as do those which float in the Atlantic at the present 
day—great quantities of gravel and boulders which were sown broad cast 
over the then submerged rim of the basin of the lakes. At a later period, 
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by continental elevation or the removal of barriers to drainage, the water 
level was gradually depressed until the inland sea was reduced to the 
comparative insignificance of our “ great lakes.” 

The descent of the water level would seem to have been paroxysmal, or 
at least, if gradual, it was interrupted by long periods of rest. During 
these periods the waves cut deeply into elevated shores and washed up 
ridges or raised beaches wherever the shore was more nearly level and 
composed of soft materials. These old shore lines are now distinctly 


marked by terraces and ridges which will be found fully described in 
another part of this report. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF OHIO. 


SECTION I.—THE PHYSICAL STRUCTURE AND RELATIONS OF 
THE STRATA. 


The general relations which the geology of Ohio sustains to that of 
adjacent states and the continent at large, are given in the preceding 
chapter.. The local phenomena exhibited by the different formations 
which come to the surface within our territory present themselves next 
in order for consideration ; but before entering on any detailed descrip- 
tion of the strata and fossils which characterize the different groups 
included in our geological series, 1 have thought that a few words should 
be said in regard to the general physical structure and arrangement of 
the rocks which underlie the state. 

To the casual observer, the physical sub-structure of Ohio may seem 
to be, like its surface, simple and almost monotonous, but upon more 
careful examination it will be found to be locally diversified, both as 
regards the number, character and thickness of the strata, and the 
positions which they occupy relative to each other and to the horizon. 

There are in Ohio no such conspicuous arches and dislocations of the 
strata as are found in the neighboring states of Pennsylvania, New York 
and Virginia, but the rocks are no where absolutely horizontal, and 
when traced over considerable intervals, they are found to exhibit a 
series of waves or folds, of which the magnitude is masked by the broad 
and general erosion that has affected the surface, and by the deep and 
continuous sheets of superficial materials which so generally cover and 
conceal the underlying rocks. 
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The most considerable fold which has disturbed the strata of Ohio is 
that of the Cincinnati anticlinal. This forms so striking and interesting 
a feature in our geology, that I have thought it worthy of a somewhat 
extended and minute description, which will be found in another part of 
this chapter. 

On the west side of the Cincinnati arch the strata all dip westward, 
and ultimately sink beneath the Illinois coal basin. Toward the north- 
ern extremity o the arch the dip is northwest and more rapid; the 
strata here descending under the Michigan coal field. On the east side 
the easterly dip of the rocks is everywhere strongly marked, but greatest 
near the southern line of the state, where the axis is highest. Near the 
Lake shore the maximum dip probably does not exceed twenty feet to 
the mile, while on the Ohio it is double that, or forty feet. The rapidity 
of the dip also diminishes as we recede from the axis, and its uniformity 
is further broken by a series of subordinate folds imperfectly parallel 
with the great one. Following these various curves, the strata sink by 
a succession of steps or waves beneath the trough of the Alleghany coal 
field ; the axis of which passes near but beyond our eastern border. The 
total dip in this direction is so considerable that the lowest stratum 
exposed on the crown of the Cincinnati arch is, on the eastern side of 
the state, buried about two thousand feet beneath the surface. East of 
Ohio all the rocks rise again, and not only the lowest exposed in our 
state, but even those which underlie them, crop out on the flanks and 
summits of the Alleghany mountains. 

In addition to the east and west dips by which our strata are affected, 
they also exhibit well marked north and south dips, which, though less 
apparent, and hitherto unnoticed, are no less real and interesting. In 
the western half of the state, and especially along the summit of the 
Cincinnati arch, the dip of the strata is strongly northward ; amounting 
to about 1000 feet, between the Ohio and the Lake. The surface of the 
Cincinnati group is, in Highland county, about 500 feet above Lake 
Erie, while, on the Lake shore it is nearly 400 feet below that level. It 
should also be said that these figures do not represent the entire dip; in- 
asmuch as the crown of the arch is extensively eroded where it crosses 
the Ohio in Clermont County, so that we are unable to determine the 
original altitude of the surface of the Cincinnati group at this point, and © 
hence the total northward dip. It could not have been less, however, 
than 1000 feet, and was probably more. 

In the eastern half of the state a meridional dip is observable, quite 
as great as that last described, but toward the south. For example; the 
base of the Carboniferous Conglomerate at Little Mountain, Lake County, 
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is 600 feet above Lake Erie, while on the Ohio near Marietta it is over 
600 feet below the level of the Lake; showing a southward dip of over 
1200 feet in this interval. Ä 

This contrast in the north and south dips in the eastern and western 
portions of the state is due to the fact that the Cincinnati arch falls off 
toward the north and terminates in the low country bayond Lake Erie; 
while the castern half of the state is occupied by the northern extremity 
of the great Alleghany coal field; an elongated boat shaped trough, in 
which the strata dip from the ends as well as the sides, toward the 
central portion. 

The great diversity of level which I have shown to exist in the rocks 
of Ohio is, for the reasons before stated, but imperfectly exhibited upon 
the surface, and has given little variety to our topography except so far 
as it may have determined the courses of our draining streams, and hence 
the positions of our valleys of erosion. It would seem however to promise 
greater success to Artesian borings than has been attained, and hence 
the cause of the failures experienced becomos an interesting subject of 
inquiry. It is probably known to most persons that an Artesian well is 
one in which there is a constant flow of water from a subterranean 
source. Such wells can only be obtained where there is a peculiar and 
unusual arrangement of the underlying rocks, combined with a topo- 
graphy which affords a “ head,” or source of water supply, higher than 
the surface where the boringis made. The subterranean structure which 
gives rise’to Artesian wells must be in some degree that of a basin in 
which porous and impervious strata alternate ; the porous strata dipping 
down from some higher land where the water is absorbed, while imper- 
vious overlying rocks prevent its escape at a lower level. When, there- 
fore, the impervious strata are pierced, the water rises through the 
artificial outlet and flows spontaneously as a fountain. So far as I have 
learned, the only successful Artesian wells in the state are those of 
Toledo, Bryan, and various other points in our north-western counties. 
These wells, however, derive their flow only from the surface of the rock, 
and deep borings—of which a great number have been made in this 
district—have never, so far as known, given rise to an Artesian flow of 
water. The Drift deposits in the north-western portions of the state 
deeply cover the slope of the rocky basin of Lake Erie. They consist for 
the most part of a thick sheet of impervious clay, beneath which is a 
stratum of sand, gravel, and boulders, lying upon the rock, and through 
which currents of water pass. It is easy to see how the water absorbed 
on the divide west of, and above, Bryan, percolates down beneath the 
clays, and rises to the surface at lower levels when they are pierced. 
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The Cincinnati arch in this region as elsewhere, is mainly composed of 
‘impervious limestones and its summit is lower than the surface where 
the borings have been made. Hence, though the dip of the strata is 
strongly northwest, the little water absorbed by them cannot possibly 
rise to the surface. In the central and southern portions of the state the 
geological structure is somewhat more favorable, and yet, as will be seen, 
it wants one element indispensable to success. The crown of the Cin- 
cinnati arch is several hundred feet higher than the valley of the Scioto, 
and the strata which compose it dip eastward even more rapidly than 
the surface. They would therefore certainly be water-bearing and would 
supply an artesian flow, provided some of them were porous, and others, 
overlying these, impervious. It unfortunately happens however, that 
they do not exhibit any such alternation. The mass of the arch is com- 
posed of limestones, first, the Corniferous, Waterlime, Niagara, and 
Clinton—which are but slightly water-bearing, and have no continuous 
impervious cover—then the Cincinnati group, a mass of compact lime- 
stones and shales, about 1000 feet in thickness, and it is plain that no 
water could circulate through these. Beneath the Cincinnati group, the 
Calciferous sandrock and Potsdam sandstone are porous and water-bearing 
strata, but they rise to the surface no where in our state, nor indeed toa 
level higher than the surface at any point where they could be reached 
by boring. Hence, it is vain to expect a supply of water from this 
source. 

It is possible that borings made somewhere in the valleys which 
traverse our portion of the Alleghany coal basin may penetrate the 
Waverly group or the Carboniferous Conglomerate where the necessary 
conditions of water-head and impervious cover are supplied, and so an 
Artesian flow may be gained. The immense number of oil wells bored 
in these valleys, none of which, so far as I know, are Artesian, seem to 
prove, however, that failure will continuc to be the general rule and 
success the rare exception in all efforts to obtain a spontaneous flow of 
water from wells sunk for this purpose. 

The deep well at Columbus was bored in the hope of obtaining an 
Artesian flow from it, but, for the reasons given above, the effort was not 
successful. It afforded however most interesting information in regard 
to the strata which deeply underlie the state, both as respects their posi- 
tion and geological equivalence, and it will be again referred to in 
connection with both these topics. 
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STRUCTURE AND AGE OF THE CINCINNATI ANTICLINAL. 


It has been long known to geologists that a line of upheaval passes 
from the south line of Tennessee, with a direction a little east of north, 
through Nashville and Cincinnati to Lake Erie. This line is marked 
by no conspicuous topographical features, but throughout its whole 
length the rocks are raised in a distinctarch, from which they dip away, 
on the one side under the Alleghany coal field, on the other beneath the 
coal basin of Indiana and Illinois. The bearing of this axis of elevation 
is nearly parallel with that of the folds of the Alleghanies, and it has 
been generally supposed that it was synchronous. with them; in other 
words, that the date of its upheaval was subsequent to the Carboniferous 
and anterior to the Triassic period. No accurate analysis has, however, 
hitherto been attempted of the structure of the Cincinnati arch, and 
although frequent reference has been made to it by different geologists, 
. no satisfactory description of this interesting feature in the geology of 
the Mississippi valley has yet been given to the public. 

During the war I had occasion to traverse a large part of the states of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and had opportunities for observing the rela- 
tion of the rocks of the Cincinnati anticlinal at a great number of 
localities. These observations, combined with those of Prof. Safford of 
Tennessee, afford the means of forming some idea of the features it pre- 
sents south of the Ohio river. 

Since the organization of the present Geological Survey of Ohio, the 
structure of that portion of the Cincinnati arch which lies within the 
limits of our state has been the subject of special investigation by Prof. 
Edward Orton and myself. This investigation has resulted in bringing 
to light facts which have enabled us not only to determine accurately 
the date of the first upheaval and the details of structure of the Cincin- 
nati axis, but have revealed to us much more than was before known of 
the physical geography of the Mississippi valley during the periods in 
which the Upper Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous strata were 
deposited. A brief resume of the observations to which I have referred, 
with such conclusions as seem legitimately deducible from them, will be 
given in the pages which follow. 


A. STRUCTURE OF THE CINCINNATI ARCH SOUTH OF THE OHIO. 


The general topographical and geological features of the Silurian area 
of Tennessee, with the relations borne to it by the exposures of the over- 
lying strata, are very well given in the interesting and valuable report 
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made by Prof. Safford. From this report we learn that the Central basin, 
as Prof. Safford terms it, is underlaid by Lower Silurian rocks, corres- 
ponding in age to those of the Trenton and Hudson periods, in New York. 
These rocks are now extensively eroded, but once formed an arch or 
dome of moderate elevation, of which the anticlinal structure is still 
plainly discernible. On either side of the Lower Silurian area, the 
Upper Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous strata are found, dipping 
northwest and southeast away from the central axis. They also dip, 
more gently, north and south from the geological summit of the Silurian 
area at Murfreesboro. Two sections on opposite sides of the arch, show- 
ing the contact of the Lower Silurian with more recent rocks, given by 
Prof. Safford, are of special interest as related to those observed in Ken- 
-tucky and Ohio, by Prof. Orton and myself. Of the Tennessee sections, 
that on the northwest side of the arch, near the line between Davidson 
and Robertson Counties, is composed of the following elements: 


FEET. 
1. Silicious member of the Lower Carboniferous group. (Waverly)........268 
2. Black Shale. (Huron)...... ...... essosseon covcences cence sonen cocses cocees seseee seesees 28 
3. Niagara Limestone ............ccssscece scceceescees soeescees cesseeceseasseee seceee seceee ees 81 
4. Nashville group. (Lower Silurian)...... 0.0.00. cccssecss cscseseee senmnennen nenne eee 


On the opposite side of the arch, at Snow Hill, in DeKalb County, 
Prof. Safford reports the following section: 


FEET 
1. Silicious member of the Lower Carboniferous group. (Waverly)........ 140 
2, Black Shale. (Huron)......... zeresesen ccscecece cntacecee soceseces nennen sonseeece coreeees 45 
3. Nashville group. (Lower Silurian exposed )......... ccccccsee cessceees senceeneeas 303 


The localities affording these sections are about fifty miles apart, the 
interval being occupied by Lower Silurian rocks forming the crown of 
the geological arch. From these sections we learn that on the flanks of 
the arch, in this region, the Upper Silurian strata have on the west side - 
a thickness of 81 feet, the Devonian of 28 feet, an interval of 109 fcet 
only, separating the Carboniferous from the Lower Silurian rocks. On 
the east side of the arch the Upper Silurian is entirely wanting, the 
Huron Shale—Devonian, and having a thickness of 45 feet—alone sepa- 
rating the Lower Silurian from the Carboniferous. Both east and west 
of the localities cited, the Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks attain 
greater thickness ; showing that they rapidly diminish as they approach 
the crown of the arch. The Upper Silurian strata terminate in a feather 
edge, and the Devonian are so reduced as to render it very doubtful 
whether they ever stretched over; only one member being visible where 
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the formation is last observed. These sections show us then, that the 
upheaval of the arch took place before the deposition of the Upper 
Silurian rocks, and that during the Upper Silurian and through most, if 
not all of the Devonian ages, it formed an island raised above the surface 
of the occan. | 

From my notes taken in the valley of the Cumberland, in Overton 
County, Tennessee, and Cumberland County, Kentucky, I take the fol- 
lowing sections :— 


Section at Burksville, Cumberland Co. Ky. 


FERT. 


1. Waverly Shales. ......... 00... ccsscscce cossesceescsee cecnceeceacensesees sosseseen saaseeses 250 
2. Black Shale. (Huron)......... seeseneos cecaee seeceeece soseneces cascesceeee snsccnees nennen 45 
3. Niagara Limestone and Shales......... ......... sonenenenonsnnonsnnn secerscee sve seeseese 50 
4, Cincinnati group with Orthis lynx, Strophomena alternata, &c., to Cumber- 
land River. 
Section on Sulphur Creek, Overton Co. Tenn. 

FFET. 
1. Carboniferous Limestone, capping hills. 
2. Waverly ...ecenescsesssennsennnnnen ceececeee see nen Gaeeeeeee seeeeeees nee eee ceaees son sesesescee ces 280 
3. Black Shale. (Huron)....... ccscescscssscee coe coe csecccsnssectececeecs sasceeeee sacees 3 to 20 


ha 


Cincinnati group. 


In the latter section we see that the Upper Silurian rocks have entirely 
disappeared, the Devonian nearly so, as Orthis lynx and Strophomena 
alternata, characteristic fossils of the Lower Silurian, may be obtained 
only five feet below the Waverly carrying Lower Carboniferous fossils. 
In this part of the Cincinnati arch, it is certain that neither the Upper 
Silurian nor the Devonian strata ever passed over it, but it was deeply 
buried beneath the Lower Carboniferous sea. The cliffs on either side 
of the Cumberland river are composed of strata of the latter age, and 
though now separated by the erosion of the valley, it is plain that they 
were once united. 

In central and northern Kentucky the Lower Silurian area is greatly 
expanded. Its surface is now not very much elevated, and Muldrough’s 
Hill, composed of Lower Carboniferous rocks, rises high above it. I have 
examined with some care the south-eastern, southern, and western mar- 
gins of this area. On the southern side, the Burksville section is 
repeated in a great number of localities; the Upper Silurian and Devon- 
ian rocks holding, along the margin, a thickness of about 100 feet, nearly 
equally divided between Niagara and Huron. On the west side of the 
‘“ Blue Grass”’ district these strata are seen resting upon the Cincinnati 
group near Lebanon and thence to Louisville. Following this line we 
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recede from the axis of the Cineinnati arch, and discover an increase in 
the development of the strata lying between the Waverly and the Cin- 
cinnati group. For example—the Huron Shale becomes doubled in 
thickness ; the Corniferous Limestone and Waterlime come in—as may 
be seen at the Falls of the Ohio—and the Niagara is probably thicker 
than further south and east, though its lower surface is not visible in 
this vicinity. The Lower Silurian area is here nearly 130 miles in 
width, and though now extensively eroded and reduced in height, we 
have good reason for believing that this was once the most elevated por- 
tion of the arch, and one that has probably not been submerged since 
the close of the Lower Silurian ages. On any other supposition than 
this it becomes very difficult to account for these broad, depressed areas 
of Lower Silurian rocks, in Tennessee and Kentucky. They were beyond 
the reach of glacial action and do not form part of any connected chan- 
nel of erosion. If they had ever been covered with Upper Silurian, 
Devonian and Carboniferous rocks, these, from their resistant character, 
would scarcely have been altogether removed. If, however, we accept 
the conclusion that the Lower Silurian strata have never been so covered 
and protected, the solution of the problem becomes easy. The Cincin- 
nati group is mainly composed of soft, calcareous strata, such as are most 
readily acted upon by both chemical and mechanical agents. Exposure 
to the action of ordinary atmospheric influences only, to rain and winds, 
frost and sun, from the Silurian ages to the present time, would, there- 
fore, inevitably have resulted in the removal of so much of the material 
of these old islands, that they would have been left in intaglio instead 
of relief. They would thus become just what they now ure, basins, sur- 
rounded by elevated margins composed of later and more resistant strata 
once deposited around their shores and below the level of their surfaces. 

Along the Kentucky river, from Frankfort to Nicholasville, and at 
Murfreesboro in Tennessee, the basal portion of the Blue limestone series 
is exposed to view, and if it was originally as thick at these points as 
elsewhere, not less than 800 to 1000 feet ot the upper part have been 
removed. If, now, the missing masses were replaced, the Blue limestone 
areas would resume their original character; that is, they would be 
again islands rising above the plain that surrounds them. The Blue 
Grass region and the central basin of Tennessee are doubtless more 
extensive than the area of the old islands, asthey have been considerably 
enlarged by erosion, but that the central portion of each formed an 
island through all the Paleozoic ages after the Lower Silurian, is, I think, 
a reasonable.inference from the facts that have been stated. 
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B. STRUCTURE OF THE CINCINNATI ANTICLINAL NORTH OF THE OHIO. 


The line of the Cincinnati anticlinal extends from the Ohio river 
near Cincinnati, in a direction a little east of north, to the Lake shore 
between Sandusky and Toledo. Throughout this interval it is marked 
by a distinct arch in the strata; which is, however, much more observ- 
able at its southern than at its northern extremity. In consequence of 
the erosion which all the region bordering the Cincinnati arch has 
suffered—an erosion that has been broad and general in its action—the 
line of the axis presents no conspicuous topographical feature; but it 
will be noticed that the direction of the draining streams, which follow 
the strike of. the strata on either side, indicates that it once formed a 
water shed that gave the initial bearing to their flow. About Cin- 
cinnati the summit of the arch has been much more deeply and exten- 
sively removed than farther north, and yet this portion is still higher: 
than its northern prolongation. We have good reason to believe, there- 
fore, that this was originally the highest part of that portion of the arch. 
that lies within the limits of our state, and that, in common with the 
Blue Grass district of Kentucky, the Blue limestone area about Cincin- 
nati represents the most elevated portion of the ridge; that which has 
been the longest above the sea level, and therefore has suffered most from. 
surface erosion. From this region the ridge—then a low mountain. 
chain—fell off gradually to the north and vanished in the plain which 
_ skirted the Canadian highlands. This is indicated not only by the 
northerly dip of the rocks which form the arch, but by the bearings of 
the edges of the strata exposed on either side; the strike of these strata 
on the east side being nearly north and south from the Ohio to the Lake, 
while in the north-western portion of the state it is nearly northeast and 
southwest. These two lines of bearing would meet near the north shore 
of Lake Erie. 

The physical structure of the arch is well shown by the observed dip 
of the rocks which compose and flank it. Prof. Orton, who has made a 
careful and discriminating study of that portion of the anticlinal which 
lies nearest to Cincinnati, has reported a number of observations on the 
altitude of the surface of the Cincinnati group within his district. 
From these we learn that the highest point of contact between the Cin- 
cinnati and Clinton groupsobserved by him, is near Lebanon, and is 441 
feet above Lake Erie. From this point the dip for a distance of 35 miles 
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is northerly, and about four feet to the mile. On the northern margin 
‚of the state the rocks of the Cincinnati group are deeply buried and are 
“ concealed from observation. A boring on the crown of the arch here 
: would give the level of the surface of the Cincinnati group, and would, 
therefore, enable us to ascertain, accurately, the northerly dip of the 
strata composing the anticlinal; but no such boring has been made. 
Wells have been sunk, however, on either side of the arch at its north- 
ern extremity ; at the mouth of the Vermillion, at Sandusky, Toledo, 
Stryker, Whitehouse, &c. From these we learn that at points 20 or 30 
miles from the summit of the arch, the surface of the Blue limestone 
series is about 800 feet below the Lake level. The Niagara and Helder- 
berg rocks which overlie the Cincinnati group, are better exposed along 
the line of the anticlinal, and therefore afford means for a more accurate 
measurement of the northern slope of its crest. The central line, or 
axis of the arch, as Prof. Orton has shown, passes east of Cincinnati, and 
' although the geological summit is removed by erosion, we find the high- 
est exposure of the surface of the Niagara on the divide between the 
waters of the Little Miami and Scioto, in Highland county. Here the 
top of the Niagara is 557 feet above Lake Erie. At Genoa and Elmore, 
in Ottawa county, about 200 miles north, the surface of the Niagara, ap- 
parently on the summit of the arch, is 55 feet above the Lake. This shows 
a dip of 502 feet between the points of observation, but the descent of 
the crown of the arch must once have been more than this, as near Cin- 
cinnati the arch is truncated, and our point of observation on the surface 
of the Niagara in Highland county was originally some distance down 
its eastern slope. 

The east and west dip of the rocks forming the Cincinnati arch is, 
naturally, much more rapid, and, although the strata which flank it are 
soon deeply buried, we are fortunately able by consulting the records of 
borings, to determine their position at points which show very clearly 
what the general features of its transverse section are. 

As has been mentioned, the breadth of the eroded crown of the arch 
in Kentucky is nearly 130 miles. When, on coming northward, twe 
enter Ohio, we find it already much narrowed, and yet the surface 
exposures of the Blue limestone group form a triangle, of which the 
base, on a line drawn east and west through Cincinnati, is about 80 
miles broad, the south-western angle reaching far into Indiana. On 
‚either side of this area the corresponding strata dip rapidly away from 
the axis; so rapidly indeed, that if carried up at the same angle till they 
met above Cincinnati, they would form an arch fully 1000 feet in height. 
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Whether they ever did meet we shall perhaps never learn with certainty, 
“ but there are some facts which render it probable that they did not, as 
will be shown on another page. We can assert, at least, that if the 
Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks did once cover the Cincinnati arch, 
the angle of dip which they exhibit on its flanks was not continued; 
for from the summit of the Cincinnati hills no more than 200 or 300 feet 
of the top of the Blue limestone series has been removed, and the strata 
of this group over most of the breadth of the arch, as Prof. Orton shows, 
are nearly horizontal. 

North from Cincinnati, as has been remarked, the breadth of the 
anticlinal rapidly diminishes. The outcrops of the Corniferous lime- 
stone which may be said to form its base on either side, and which in 
Kentucky are separated by an interval of more than 150 miles, near the 
Lake shore are within 50 miles of each other. 

On the Ohio, the dip of the rocks which flank the axis is probably 
greater on the east side than on the west. In other words, its eastern 
slope is more abrupt than its western. On this point, however, further 
observations are required in Indiana. Careful sections made along the 
line of the railroads leading from Cincinnati to Indianapolis would 
determine this question with accuracy ; for they would be made in lines 
nearly at right angles with that of the axis of the anticlinal. A section 
furnished me by David Christie, Esq., taken by himself along the Ohio 
and Mississippi railroad, from Cincinnati to the west line of Indiana, 
gives the following rates of dip of the strata: | 


| | | FT. PER MILE. 
Dip of the surface of the Lower Carboniferous Limestone. ...... ces... 2.0... 8.6 


“ “ "Waverly group. ...........ssscscres sus ccsces sossecees nennen 9.1 
“ base “ “Huron Shale............s00 sesccn cee svcccves vecees aonsnnnen 11.1 
“ surface “ Niagara BTOUP...... ser secece cee csccce concen consesses nassen ses 12.5, 


It should be remarked, however, that this line of observation is not at 
right angles to the axis of the Cincinnati arch, so that it is probable that 
the figures given are considerably less than such as would represent the 
true north-westerly dip of the strata. On or near the line of Cincinnati, 
the dip of the surface of the Blue limestone eastward, as given by Dr. 
Locke, is 37.4 feet per mile. Observations made by Prof. Orton and 
myself on the dip of the base of the Huron shale from Samantha—where 
its most western outlier is found—to the eastern margin of the county, 
give a dip of about 35 feet to the mile. Further north we have a more 
accurate measurement on a more extended line. At Bellefontaine, in 
hogan county, the base of the Huron shale is 670 feet above Lake Erie, 
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the point of observation being about the crown of thearch. At Colum- 
bus, 50 miles distant in an air line southeast, the base of the Huron 
shale is 65 feet above Lake Eric; giving a dip of 605 feet, or 12 feet to the 
mile. The dip eastward from Bellefontaine to Delaware, distant in an 
air line 36 miles east, is 402 feet, or about 11 feet to the mile. Observa- 
tions at intermediate points are required to determine how this dip is 
distributed, but it is certain that near the summit of the axis the de- 
scent is much more rapid than farther castward, and it would also seem 
that the line of greatest dip runs south of east. 

If now we compare our observations on the elevation of the surface of 
the Cincinnati group in the south-western part of the state with the 
level of the same geological horizon at Columbus, as measured by the 
State House well, we get the following results: 


Surface of Blue limestone near Lebanon ......... ........ 441 feet above Lake Erie. 
“ “ “ in Columbus well............ 721 feet below “ 


which gives a dip of 1167 feet in a distance of about 70 miles by air 
line, in a northeast direction ; or 16.6 feet to the mile. 

Prof. Orton states that the surface of the Cincinnati group at High 
Banks, near Troy, in Miami county, is 438 feet above low water in the 
Ohio ; or 305 feet above Lake Erie. Comparing this with the assumed 
level of the surface of the Blue limestone in the State House well, we 
have a dip indicated of 1031 feet; or—since the points of observation 
are about 60 miles apart in an air line—17 feet to the mile ; the direction 
being nearly east. 

It may be thought that any conclusions based on comparisons of level 
made with the register of the State House well are of doubtful value; 
and yet this record was kept with such unusual care and minute- 
ness—specimens of the borings having been preserved from so many 
different points—that the data furnished by the well seem to me to be 
worthy of confidence. If we accept them we must conclude that the dip 
of the surface of the Blue limestone is considerably greater than that of 
the Corniferous group. It seems inevitable that we should get this 
result, from the fact that the Corniferous and the Helderberg limestones 
are introduced, and acquire a thickness of 300 feet, between the points of 
observation in Highland county and Columbus. The partial filling of 
the trough lying east of the Cincinnati axis, by the formations I have 
enumerated, would necessarily diminish the dip of the Huron shale 
which was deposited upon them. 

The transverse section of the northern extremity of the Cincinnati 
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arch is revealed to us by no such exposure as that in the valley of the 
Ohio. The crown of the arch is here brought down to the level of the 
Lake, and the surface outcrops afford very imperfect means for the 
measurement of the dip. The well borings that have been referred to, 
give us, however, some interesting information. In nearly all of these, 
the red shales of the Clinton and Medina form a distinctly marked 
horizon, which fixes, within a few feet, the surface of the Cincinnati 
group. Inthe well bored at Toledo the red shale was struck at the 
depth of 800 feet. This well was begun at a point 40 feet above the 
Lake, and passed through 100 feet of Drift, then through the Upper 
Silurian limestones—Waterlime, Niagara, and Clinton—here considerably 
thicker than farther south. The crown of the arch is at Genoa, Elmore 
and Washington, distant 15 to 20 miles from Toledo in a south-easterly 
direction. It is there formed by the surface of the Niagara, which has 
an elevation of about 50 feet above the Lake. At Waterville, 15 miles 
southwest from Toledo, a well, begun in the Waterlime, reached the 
Medina at 400 feet, the surface of the Cincinnati group being distinctly 
marked at 460 feet. The margin of the Niagara is here but about five‘ 
miles distant. The Toledo well indicates an extremely rapid dip on the 
northwest side of the axis,—probably not less than 40 feet to the mile-— 
but from a want of accurate knowledge of the thickness of the Niagara, 
it cannot be measured with absolute certainty. This rapid dip is also 
‚shown upon the surface by the narrowness of the belts of outcrop of the 
Corniferous and Waterlime near Toledo. The crown of the arch in this. 
vicinity is broad and shows at least two distinct folds by which the. 
Niagara is brought to the surface. 

East of the anticlinal, wells have been bored at Sandusky and the 
mouth of the Vermilion. The records of the Sandusky well were no} 
kept with sufficient accuracy to be of much value to us in this connec- 
tion, but the depth at which the gypsum of the Salina group was struck 
indicates an easterly dip of something like 18 feet to the mile. The. 
Vermilion well terminated in the Medina, here a red sandstone, at the 
depth of 800 feet below the Lake level. The distance of the mouth of 
the Vermilion from the nearest outcrop of the Niagara is about 40 miles, 
and if we assume the thickness of the Niagara and Clinton, in.this por-. 
tion of the state, to be what the well-borings indicate, about 400 feet, 
this would give a dip of 10 feet to the mile. 

‚These borings seem to show that at its northern extremity the dip of. 
the rocks on the west side of the anticlinal is more rapid than on the 
east ; an opposite condition from that which prevails farther south. 
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C. GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE AND HISTORY OF THE CINCINNATI ARCH. 


In the description that has been given of the physical structure of the 
Cincinnati axis, the strata which form it have been so frequently referred 
to, that no farther analysis of its geological structure would seem to be 
required. I shall be compelled, however, to give a brief review of the 
elements which compose the anticlinal, in order that the records they 
afford, both of its formation and degradation, may be intelligently read. 

_ The geological and topographical features of that portion of the state 
which surrounds Cincinnati are minutely and accurately described in 
the report of Prof. Orton, which forms a part of this volume. I will 
therefore refer to that report for all details of the structure of this part 
of the anticlinal, and will only remark in passing, that as far north as 
Dayton the whole crown of the arch is occupied by the outcrops of the 
Cincinnati group, here deeply eroded ‘to form the valleys of the two 
Miamis. Around the margin of the Blue limestone area extends a broad 
belt formed by the exposures of the Clinton and Niagara groups. In 
Clarke, Champaign, Shelby, Darke and Mercer counties the Niagara is 
the surface rock over the entire breadth of the anticlinal; and thence 
northward to the Lake shore it occupies the crest in a nearly continuous, 
though somewhat irregular and tortuous line of outcrop. 

Over most of the northern half of that portion of the axis which lies 
in Ohio, the Waterlime group underlies the surface, in Hardin county 
forming a band which stretches entirely across from side to side. North 
and south of this point the Helderberg area is divided into two or more 
belts by the exposures of the Niagara. 

From Pickaway county to Sandusky, and from Sylvania up the 
Maumee to Paulding, the sides of the arch are flanked by belts of the 
Corniferous limestone. North of Columbus, on both sides of the arch the 
Corniferous is overlaid by a thin sheet of Hamilton. Still further 
removed from the central line, we have on the east and northwest 
broader belts of the Huron shale. On the crown of the arch in Logan 
county an island of Corniferous limestone capped with Huron shale has 
been left by the erosion of its connections. 

I have now enumerated the elements which enter into the composition 
of the Cincinnati axis, but there are some features presented by each 
formation which require notice, as they form the record of some of the 
most important incidents in its history. 
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1. Cincinnati Group. The axis of the arch, as shown by Prof. Orton, 
passes cast of Cincinnati through Bethel in Clermont county. Here 
the strata rise nearly 100 feet higher, geologically, than at Cincinnati, 
and from this point they dip both east and west. Though now denuded 
of allthe central portion of the Blue limestone area, Prof. Orton finds 
satisfactory evidence that the Lebanon bedé, the topmost portion of the 
series, once stretched over its entire breadth, and therefore, that the Cin- 
cinnati group was horizontally deposited before the first elevation of the 
arch. Ä 


2. Medina and Clinton Groups. The Blue limestone series is overlaid 
by red, blue, and mottled calcareous shales which occupy the position of 
the Medina sandstone, and yet have yielded no fossils by which their 
identity with this formation can be demonstrated. From their soft and | 
yielding nature, these shales have been removed wherever they were 
fully exposed to erosion, and are only found where they have been pro- 
tected by the overlying Clinton limestone. The Clinton group has been 
identified by numerous fossils, and there can be no question of its age. 
In thickness it is extremely variable, diminishing from 40 feet in Greene 
county to 15 feet at Dayton. In Adams county the interesting discovery 
was made by Prof. Orton, that a part of the Clinton is formed by a 
conglomerate of well rounded limestone pebbles and worn fossils of the 
Blue limestone series. The importance of this discovery will be readily 
appreciated, as it proves that before the deposition of the Clinton, the Cin- 
cinnati group was consolidated into rock and raised into cliffs and shore 
lines which were eaten away by the waves at the ocean level to form a 
pebbly beach. Here we have an indubitable record of the elevation of the Cin- 
cinnati arch between the Upper and Lower Silurian ages, and proof that it is 
far older than the Appalachian system with which it has been commonly 
associated. | 

Owing to the extensive erosion that this portion of the arch has suf- 
fered, it is impossible for us now to trace the line of the shore which 
bounded the Clinton sea. The rapid thinning of the Clinton limestone 
at Dayton indicates, however, that it ran not far distant from that local- 
ity. As we shall see farther on, the abundant evidence of the continued 
submergence of the axis northward, seems to prove that it here swept 
around the north end of an old Silurian island, which in the Clinton 
epoch stretched far southward into Tennessee. It will be remembered 
that the Clinton is wanting in all the sections taken on the flanks of the 
arch in both Tennessee and Kentucky; from which we may infer that 
all such portions of it as are exposed to view in that region were above 
the ocean level during the Clinton epoch. 
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3. Niagara Group. The Niagara group forms a marked feature in the 
geology of the Cincinnati axis in Ohio, but becomes constantly less im- 
portant going southward. The best exposures of it which we have are 
in Highland county, where it attains a thickness of 275 feet, consisting 
of 


FEET. 
1. Hillsboro sandstone........saurseessenenseansonnennnnsnnnsnnannennannsuensmennsnnnsnenenen 30 
2. Niagara limestone ..........cccscccssceccescccsenseccaseccecceccecesassceseseesetessneeoeans 180 
3. Niagara shale..........ccscscsccsescssecsseesseccnecescceaseoeeeeecceesesescesencrseeeeesseees 60 
4. Dayton limestone ...........ccceccscssceesecsceneccccnscncncsecccescsonecesteesscnceessneas 5 


Of these, the sandstone which forms the summit of the group seems to 
be a local deposit, as it is scarcely met with outside of Highland and 
Adams counties. We have no means of accurately measuring the thick- 
ness of the Niagara group in the northern part of the state, as only its 
upper portion is exposed, and in the well sections it is not easy to draw 
the line between that and the overlying Helderberg and Corniferous 
limestones. The color of the Niagara is, however, usually a light yellow, 
and its texture coarse, porous, sometimes sandy; so that it is oftener 
than otherwise called a sandstone by the well borers. Judging by the 
space occupied in the well sections by rocks having the character of the 
Niagara group, I am led to believe that in the northern part of the state 
it attains a thickness of about 350 feet. The Hillsboro section shows 
therefore, that the Niagara has there nearly its normal thickness. In 
Adams county it is represented by Prof. Orton as only 190 feet thick, and 
I have nowhere observed it in Kentucky or Tennessee attaining a thick- 
ness of over 100 feet. It covers the Clinton, however, where the latter 
formation is thinning out on the old shore line, with such a depth of 
sediments that it shows clearly a considerable depression of the land or 
elevation of the sca level, during the Niagara period in Ohio; as was the 
case in New York. Whether the Niagara submergence covered all the 
Ohio portion of the old Silurian island we have no means of determining 
with certainty, as erosion has obliterated the record. By reference to 
the Kentucky and Tennessee sections quoted on preceding pages, it will 
be seen that the Niagara sea did not cover all portions of the Cincinnati 
arch south of the Ohio river. 


4. Helderberg Group. As has been mentioned, the Waterlime cer- 
tainly once covered all portions of the northern extremity of the Cin- 
cinnati axis. It now reaches over from side to side at one point with its 
normal thickness, and where the Niagara is exposed along the crown of 
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the arch, the Waterlime has undoubtedly been removed by erosion. As 
we move southward, however, along the sides of the arch we find the 
Waterlime growing gradually thinner, until in southern Kentucky and: 
eastern Tennessee no traces of it are recognizable. Going from the base 
toward the summit of the arch in Southern Ohio, this thinning of the 
Waterlime is still more evident ; as at Lexington it diminishes from 100 
feet to 15 feet in two miles. (Prof. Orton.) Going still further west- 
ward, it entirely disappears, letting the Huron shale down directly on 
to the Niagara. From these facts we learn that the sea level in the 
Helderberg period was considerably lower than when the Niagara sedi- 
ments were deposited, and was nearly the same as during the deposition 
of the Clinton. The absence of the Waterlime from the strata which 
flank the arch on the east in Kentucky and Tennessee, proves that a 
large land area existed there in the Helderberg period. 


5. Corniferous Limestone. The belts of outcrop of the Corniferous 
limestone which run along the base of the Cincinnati arch are now sep- 
arated by an interval of from 50 to 100 miles, and we should be without 
proof that the northern extremity of the arch was covered by the Cor- 
niferous sea, were it not for the island which occupies its crest in Logan 
county. This shows plainly that a sheet of Corniferous limestone once 
covered all portions of the axis from this point northward. We fail to 
find any traces of the Corniferous, however, on the east side of the arch 
further south than Pickaway county, where it thins out westward toa 
feather edge on the Waterlime. It undoubtedly extends further south- 
ward, as traces of it are found in Kentucky on both sides of the axis, 
but its margin is, in southern Ohio, overlapped and concealed by the 
Huron shale which extends much further westward. The limited reach 
of the Corniferous limestone toward the south and on the flanks of the 
Cincinnati arch, shows that during the Corniferous epoch, the relative 
level of the sea was much lower than in the Niagara, and somewhat 
below what it wasin the Helderberg period. It will be noticed, however, 
that the island of Devonian strata in Logan county forms one of the 
highest portions of the state; the surface of the Corniferous limestone 
being there 670 feet above the Lake. The level of the same formation 
where it runs to an edge and is overlapped by the Huron shale, is 200 
feet lower than this; a fact which proves either that the northern portion 
of the Cincinnati arch was, in the Corniferous period, relatively lower 
than it now is, or that the Corniferous belt at the eastern base of the 
arch in Pickaway county had suffered extensive erosion before the depo- 
sition of the Black shale. The latter supposition is hardly probable, as 
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the Corniferous limestone in this region shows no distinct marks of 
erosion. The probability seems, therefore, to be, that the relative levels 
of the Corniferous limestone in Pickaway and Logan counties were once 
quite different from what they now are. 

There are some other facts in regard to the deposition of the Cornif- 
erous limestone which are worth reporting in this connection. 

In Delaware and Marion counties, at the junction of the Corniferous 
with the underlying Waterlime, the former limestone is largely com- 
posed, locally, of rolled pebbles of the latter; from which we may infer 
that there is a slight unconformability between the Devonian and Upper 
Silurian groups, just as between the Upper and Lower Silurian,—indi- 
cated by the Clinton conglomerate—and that the Waterlime here formed 
a shore to the Corniferous sea, just as the Cincinnati group did to the sea 
of the Clinton epoch. 

We shall probably find that like other mountain ranges, the Cincin- 

nati axis continued to be a line of disturbance through several geological 
periods. The want of conformability exhibited by the strata which 
flank it, is apparently due in part to variations in the inclination of the 
sea bottom on which they were deposited, and not altogether to oscilla- 
tions of sea level caused by continental elevations and depressions. 
. The Waterlime on the islands in Lake Erie was evidently much shat- 
tered by disturbances which occurred after the deposition and consolida- 
tion of this formation. The fragments were subsequently reunited and 
a breccia formed; the interstices between the displaced blocks being 
sometimes filled with celestine and native sulphur, probably deposited 
by thermal waters; and yet, so far as observed, the Corniferous limestone 
shows no evidence of having been disturbed by the forces which locally 
shattered the Waterlime. They therefore seem to have done their work 
before the Corniferous limestone was deposited. 

In the Coal Measures we find satisfactory evidence that many of the 
changes of strata were caused by changes of level, not continental but 
local, and produced by the varying curvature of the bottom of the trough 
between the Cincinnati axis and Bluc Ridge. 

I venture to call attention here to the fact more fully reported else- 
where, of the finding in the Corniferous limestone at Sandusky and 
Delaware, many floated fragments of land plants, among which are 
trunks of tree ferns, branches of Lepidodendron, &c. With the knowledge 
that the study of the Cincinnati arch has given us of the island which 
rose above the Corniferous sea, and with what we know of the reach of 
. that sea in other directions, we can form some idea as to where these 
land plants came from. As I have elsewhere suggested, the Corniferous 
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sea Was a warm one, permitting the growth of coral reefs as far north as 
the islands of Lake Erie. The climate of the Cincinnati and Nashville 
island must, therefore, have been warm enough in the Corniferous period 
to permit the growth upon it of a tropical vegetation. This island could 
not have been more than 100 miles distant from Delaware, and land 
plants could easily drift to that point, and even to Sandusky, from 
its shores. The considerable number, good preservation, and char- 
acter of the plants found in the localities mentioned, seem to indicate 
that they came from a near and more southern land. The shores of the 
Devonian continent were 500 miles away toward the east and north, and 
it is quite improbable that these plants should have come from there. 
We are justified in concluding, therefore, that they formed part of the 
vegetation which covered the surface of the island (or islands) whose 
history we have been tracing. From the dissemination of these plants 
we may infer that a current from the south swept the eastern shore of 
our ancient Atlantis, and this current may have extended the northern 
reach of coral reefs. 

It will perhaps appear strange that with the well-marked shore lines 
which have been discovered, and the many proofs we have of the advance 
and recession of these shore lines, we have not found a larger amount of 
mechanical sediments in the strata that have been enumerated. It 
should be remembered, however, that all the materials composing the 
nameless island to which reference has so frequently been made, are cal- 
careous, and there was nothing there to make sandstone or quartz 
conglomerates of. Conglomerates of limestone pebbles were formed, as we 
have seen, precisely as they are now forming on the limestone islands of 
Lake Erie. The Hillsboro sandstone, and the thin layer of Oriskany 
which lies at the base of the Corniferous limestone, are probably edges 
of the great sheets of mechanical sediments of the same date, which are 
found in the Alleghany belt, and are of eastern or northern origin. 


6. Huron Shale. The period of the deposition of the Huron shale 
was evidently one of submergence, as it reaches farther up on the flanks 
of the Cincinnati arch in southern Ohio than any other formation 
except the Niagara. Whether it covered all our portion of the arch can- 
not be determined, as it has been so easily acted upon by eroding agents 
that it has been removed from nine-tenths of the area it once occupied. 
The Logan county island, of which the highest points are covered with 
Huron shale, proves conclusively that it once extended over all the 
northern portion of the Cincinnati arch. As we go southward into Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, we find the Huron shale much thinner than in 
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Ohio, but a constant feature in all the sections afforded by outcrops of 
the rocks flanking the Lower Silurian areas. In many plates it reaches 
beyond the Niagara, and we may therefore conclude that the submer- 
gence of the land during the Huron epoch was more general than at any 
previous time. It will be remembered, however, that in some localities 
in northern Tennessee, I observed the Huron shale reduced to a thick- 
ness of three feet, this alone separating the Lower Carboniferous rocks 
from the Lower Silurian. It is therefore almost certain that not all 
portions of the Cincinnati arch were brought beneath the sea during the 
Huron epoch. 


7. Lower Carboniferous Group. Since surface erosion has removed all 
the records from the interior of the Lower Silurian areas, we have no 
means of positively determining whether they were entirely covered by 
the Carboniferous sea, and yet it is certain that the sea level, in that 
period, was relatively higher than in any of the epochs of submergence 
which have been enumerated. In Ohio, the Huron shale, at the point 
where it approaches nearest to Cincinnati, has a thickness of 250 feet ; 
only 100 feet less than in the Scioto valley. Its present western outcrop 
is therefore considerably remote from the shore line which limited its 
reach. It is covered, however, in the localities referred to, by 100 feet of 
Waverly shales, so that it may be said that the extension of the Waverly 
in Ohio, nearly, if not quite, equals that of the Black shale. In Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee the proofs of the submergence of the Cincinnati 
anticlinal in the Lower Carboniferous period, are much more striking. 
For example; the Blue Grass area of central Kentucky is overlookod on 
the southwest by the bold escarpment. of Muldrough’s Hill, which rises 
high above it. Muldrough’s Hill is, however, only the cut edge of the 
Lower Carboniferous plateau which occupies central and southern Ken- 
tucky, and which, except where cut by the deep and narrow gorge of 
the Cumberland river, stretches continuously from the Cumberland 
mountains to the Illinois coal ficld. This portion of the anticlinal is 
therefore deeply buried under Lower Carboniferous sediments, first, with 
the Waverly shales 250 feet in thickness, and above these, with an equal 
mass of Lower Carboniferous limestone. In Tennessee the Lower Car- 
boniferous plateau skirting the Cumberland mountains forma the eastern 
rim of the topographical basin of the Silurian area, while corresponding 
escarpments of the same formation border it on the south, west and 
north. We may infer from these facts; first, that the Cincinnati arch 
was more deeply submerged during the Lower Carboniferous than at any. 
previous period; second, that the submergence was greatest towards the 
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south ; third,—from the entire absence of the massive, resistant strata of 
the Lower Carboniferous group in the central portions of the Blue lime- © 
stone areas—that they were never completely covered by them. 

The Lower Carboniferous limestone marks the period of greatest de- 
pression of the land, or elevation éf the sea, which took place during the 
Carboniferous age. The reach of this limestone measures the extent of 
the open sea of the period, and its thickness, at the same time, measures 
the depth of the sea and the duration of the submergence. In Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee the Lower Carboniferous limestone is, in some 
localities, 500 feet in thickness. It reaches northward, constantly thin- 
ning, until it terminates in a feather edge in the trough of the Alleghany 
coal field about the southern line of Pennsylvania and the central part 
of Ohio. This thin margin of the limestone is composed of the Upper 
or Chester division only, of the limestone mass. This shows that the 
submergence was progressive from the south northward, and that the 
area of clear water reached only the limit I have mentioned. As the 
relative relief of the Cincinnati arch was at least as great in the Carbon- 
iferous age as now, it seems quite certain that the Carboniferous sea did 
not cover its northern portion. 

These facts apparently help us to a solution of the question so much 
discussed, “Were the Alleghany and Illinois coal fields ever united ?”’ 
The proof seems to be abundant that they were not. It will be remem- 
bered that in the epoch of the Coal Measures the Carboniferous sea had 
retreated, and that as far south as Alabama continuous land conditions 
prevailed during the deposition of each coal stratum. It is therefore 
certain that the Cincinnati arch was raised above, and that it somewhat 
widely separated, the great coal marshes. 

But it will be said that the limestones inter-stratified with the coal 
seams mark periods of submergence in the Coal Measure epoch, and that 
the sea in these intervals might have rolled completely over the Cincin- 
nati arch. Prof. Rogers even sees in the westward thickening of the 
Coal Measure limestones in Pennsylvania, evidence of a widespread open 
sea at the west during their depösition. Our observations in Ohio prove, 
however, that Prof Rogers was mistaken in the facts, and therefore, in 
his conclusions ; for the limestones of the Coal Measures are most num- 
erous and thickest in the centre of the basin, thinning out on the west 
as on theeast. Even the great limestone overlying the Pittsburgh coal— 
that upon which Prof. Rogers specially based his conclusions—after 
passing the centre of the trough diminishes rapidly in force, and is 
largely replaced by mechanical sediments as the western margin of the 
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.coal field is approached. These facts prove that the Alleghany coal field 
was in the Coal Measure epoch as it is now and has always been since 
the Lower Silurian age, a synclinal trough. In the Upper Silurian and 
Devonian ages this was an arm of the sea, bounded by the Blue Ridge 
on one side and by the Cincinnati axis on the other. During the lime- 
stone making intervals of the Coal Measure epoch this trough was still 
occupied by an arm of the sea, but was then a gulf or tongue, of far more 
restricted dimensions than before. Of this gulf the Cincinnati arch 
was the western shore, and one which rose. high above it. The degrada- 
‘tion of this shore—as I shall show more fully in another place—contrib- 
uted a large part of the mechanical materials inter-stratified with the 
limestones and beds of coal; the Carboniferous and Waverly conglom- 
erates and sandstones supplying the materials for the conglomerates and 
sandstones of the Coal Measures on the western and northern sides of 
the basin. ° 
It is perhaps possible that a connection once existed between the 
Illinois and. Alleghany coal fields in southern Kentucky, along the line 
of depression between the Kentucky and Tennessee Lower Silurian areas. 
But of this we have no proof. The interval which separates the Coal 
Measures is very wide even where the Carboniferous limestone is con- 
tinuous. The probabilities are therefore, that these two basins were 
entirely disconnected ; but if they were anywhere connected it was at the 
southern end of. the Cincinnati axis, where the state of Alabama now is, 
and where the coal strata are covered by the Mesozoic and Tertiary rocks 
of the Gulf coast. 


The Islands in Lake Erie. Among the indirect consequences of the 
upheaval of the Cincinnati arch we may include the group of islands in 
the west end of Lake Erie. Such islands are exceptional in our lower 
lakes, of which the basins are excavated in strata usually little disturbed 
and of uniform composition over large areas. Our lakes are monotonous 
in outline and surface because each is the product of a single great cause 
operating upon a comparatively simple and homogeneous geological 
structure. Hence the origin of the “islands referred to forms an inter- 
esting subject of investigation. I am not aware that any theory has 
been proposed to account for their existence, but now that their geologi- 
cal structure is known, when viewed in connection with the Cincinnati 
axis, their origin is easily explained. 

In the description of the Cincinnati axis which has been given on the 
preceding pages no effort has been made to trace it beyond the south 
shore of Lake Erie. North of this line the geology is obscured, first, by 
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the waters of the lake, and second, by the thick and continuous sheet of 
Drift clay which coversthe soeks that underlie the low and level country 
beyond the Lake. We have every reason to believe however, that the 
great fold which is so strongly marked within the limits: of our state, 
reaches, though in constantly diminishing force, far into the Canadian 
territory, and it is even probable that the line of disturbance which has 
been noticed by the Canadian geologists in the vicinity of the Ennis- 
killen oil region, is only the northern prolongation of the Cincinnati 
axis. The rocky strata which form the bottom of the west end of Lake 
Erie seem to have been considerably affected by it; and here it brought 
up the massive limestones of the Devonian and Upper Silurian series in 
such a way as to form’a transverse barrier across the present Lake basin. 
East of this barrier the Huron and Erie shales and the Waverly group 
must have been left at a lower level in nearly horizontal sheets with an 
average thickness of more than a thousand feet of soft and yielding 
material. All the middle and eastern portions of the Lake basin have 
been excavated in these last-mentioned strata, mainly by a glacier 
moving from the north-east toward the south-west, or rather, along the 
major axis of the Lake. When, in the progress of this glacier, it reached 
the line of the Cincinnati axis, after the removal of the overlying shales 
it encountered a barrier of massive and resistant limestones which con- 
stituted a formidable impediment in its way; one that opposed an 
obstinate resistance to its eroding power, and thus was left in compara- 
tive relief. In my judgment, the islands in Lake Eric are parts of this 
ancient barrier. They are all wrought by glacial action out of the 
Corniferous limestone and Waterlime;. of which the latter here forms 
the crown of the anticlinal. They are separated by ‘comparatively 
_ shallow channels, and all of this part of the Lake basin is much less 
deeply excavated than the middle and eastern portions. On the north 
_ shore of the Lake the arch has become so low that. the Corniferous and 
Waterlime sink out of view, and in the central portion of the peninsula 
between Lake Huron and Lake Erie the Hamilton shales and limestones 
form the rock surface beneath the Drift clay. The details of the origin 
and mode of formation of the islands will be more properly given ın that 
part of the report which is devoted to the consideration of their geology. 
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SECTION II. THE GEOLOGICAL SERIES. 


SILURIAN SYSTEM. 


The order of succession of the rocks of Ohio will be seen at a glance 
by reference to the accompanying engraved section. From this, as well 
as from the allusions made to our geology on the preceding pages, it will 
be understood that the oldest rocks exposed within the limits of our 
state, or reached in any borings that have been made here, belong to the 
Silurian system ; which—divided into two groups, the Upper and Lower 
Silurian—is overlaid by Devonian rocks, and these in turn by those of 
Carboniferous age; the latter forming the summit of our geological 
column, with the exception of the superficial materials representing the 
Drift. | 

In order that the readers of this report may obtain a more com- 
plete knowledge of the geological structure of the State, Inow propose . 
to take up each member of the series in order, and to give a description 
of the geographical area occupied by its outcrops, its prevailing litholo- 
gical features and its characteristic fossils. 


POTSDAM AND CALCIFEROUS GROUPS. 


As has been already mentioned, the oldest rocks which come to the 
surface in our state, form that division of the Lower Silurian system 
known as the Cincinnati group; and we might begin our review with 
this formation, were it not that a deep boring made at Columbus, has 
revcaled to us something of the nature and thickness of the strata which 
underlie the Cincinnati series; those which are exposed in many parts 
of the United States, and such as are known to form the real base of the 
Silurian system. It seems desirable, therefore, that they should receive 
at least a passing notice. 

The important facts revealed by the State House well at Columbus 
will be best gathered from the register of this well; a synopsis of which 
is given below, with an explanation, as far as possible, of the geological 
equivalence of the strata passed through. 
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Synopsis of the Register of the State House Well, Columbus, Ohio. 





ic a. 
a | & 3; 
Date. |No. & a Rocks passed through. | § 6 Remarks. 
2 | & 3 
HH A os 


Well tubed with 6 in. iron pipe 
to the rock. Inside of thisa 
4 in. pipe sunk several feet in- 
to the rock. 





15 123iBlackish shale............ 7 





truck current of water at 150 ft. 


. . which washed away borings to 
138 138iGray limestone with 242 ft. Found sulphur water 








bands of chert......... 5 at 180 ft. 
2 276|Very gritty rock.......... 2 {Water raised 5 feet. 


Limest’es, light colored 
486 278| &sandy ab’ve, darker 














162 764Red, brown and gray 
shales and marls...... 12 |Borings impregnated with salt. 














Progress per day ranging from 1 
1058 926/Blue and greenish cal- to 25 feet; much impeded by 
careous shales.......... 13 | crumbling of shale. Strata 

harder below. Borings salt. 








475 | 1984|Light colored, sandy 
magnesian limestone.| 44 |Water continues saline. 


Probably alternating bands of 

sand and lime above. No bor- 
9 | 316? | 2459|‘ Whitish sandstone ”’ ings preserved below 2570 ft; 
(calcareous) ...... ...... 4 | mostly washed away by water. 






June 21 











 eaves|everecees 2775.4 Present bottom of well, 
| in sandrock ?.........000fseeeee 
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Geological Section of the Strata penetrated by the State House Well. 









Their probable Geological equivalents. 


Alluvial and Drift deposits in old g 
valley of the Scioto a 


Huron shale, (Portage and Genesee 

























2 shales), base only. 
je) 
nn © 
< 
3 3 
4 
5 486 |Limestones, light colored and|Helderberg, Niagara and Clinton S 
sandy above, darker and ar-| limestones. 3 
gillaceous below. 4 
—— 5 
6 162 |Red, brown and gray shalesiClinton, Medina and upper part of 3 
and marls. Cincinnati group. F 
_— 
7 | 1058 |Blue and green calcareous|Cincinnati group, with perhaps Bla’k } 
shales and limestones. river, Birdseye and Chazy lime- 
stones. 
3 
4 
3 
—  Ii 
8 475 |Light drab, sandy, Magnesian/Calciferous sandrock of N. Y., Mag- | & 
imestone. nesian limestone group of Mis- 3 
souri. F 
9 316 [White sandrock (calcareous.) [Potsdam sandstone. 
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Most of the strata enumerated in the above section rise to the surface 
in the western part of the state, and will, therefore, be so fully described 
on succeeding pages that no lengthy reference to them is required here. 
It is, however, interesting to observe that between numbers 5 and 8 we 
get the only measure which we have, of the interval between the base 
of the Niagara and the base of the Blue limestone series, namely 1212 
feet. Just how much of this interval is occupied by the Clinton and 
Medina, and how much by the Cincinnati group it is impossible to say, 
as the red color of the Clinton and Medina may have been transmitted 
to the upper portions of the blue and green shales below, and, therefore, 
the thickness of the Clinton and Medina exaggerated. It is possible, 
however, that the Medina has considerably thickened in the distance 
between its outcrops near Cincinnati and Columbus. We may at least 
infer that the calcareous mass, of which nearly 800 feet in thickness are 
exposed in the valley of the Ohio, is not less than 1000 feet thick; and 
we may also infer from the specimens preserved, and from the rapid 
progress made in the boring, that very little of this mass is anywhere 
in Ohio made up of thick and compact strata of limestone; in other 
words, that the lithological character of the group is throughout nearly 
what we find it to be in the exposures about Cincinnati. | 

At the depth of 1984 feet the auger evidently passed the bottom of the 
Cincinnati series and entered a totally different formation. This is 
described in the record as being a light colored granular limestone, and 
I found it to be not only magnesian, but to contain a large amount of 
silica. There can be no reasonable doubt, therefore, that this formation 
is the “ Calciferous sandrock ” of New York, and the equivalent of the 
‘“ Magnesian limestones” of Missouri. After passing through 475 feet 
of this light colored limestone, a whitish sandstone was entered. All 
the material brought up from below this point is of the same general 
character, though nothing was obtained from the well within 150 feet of 
the bottom ; currents of water having carried away the borings. I have 
inferred that this lower sandstone is the equivalent of the Potsdam of 
New York. 

The Calciferous sandrock—if Iam right in the identification of it— 
has in Ohio a thickness of nearly 500 feet, and is intermediate in char- 
acter between the New York and Missouri phases of the group; con- 
taining more lime and magnesia and less sand than the former, and yet 
more siliceous material than is found in the latter. This is precisely 
what we might have expected, and shows that this formation becomes 
gradually more calcareous in passing westward and receding from the 
ancient land; following the law which seems to prevail among all our 
palaeozoic formations. 
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The temperature of the bottom of the Columbus well when it had 
reached the depth of 2575 feet, was tested by Prof. Wormley with the 
following interesting results, which I give in his own words. 

“A Walferdin’s thermometer, placed in a glass tube filled with water, 
and this inclosed in a strong iron case also filled with water, was lowered 
to the depth of 2475 feet, where it remained for twenty-four hours. It 
was then sunk to the bottom of the well, a depth of 2575 feet, where it 
remained for twenty minutes. Upon the withdrawal of the instrument, 
it was found to have registered 88° F. Assuming this to be the temper- 
ature of the bottom of the well, and also assuming as correct data, that 
the temperature is uniformly 53° F. at a depth of 90 feet, we have an 
increase of 1° F. for every 71 feet.” 

By adopting a point 50 feet from the surface as the horizon of inva- 
riable temperature, and that, for Columbus at 50° F., it will be found 
that the increase in temperature to the depth of 2575 feet is at the rate 
of 1° F. for every 66 feet of descent. It should be said, however, that 
recent experiments made in Europe have proved that unless the ther- 
mometer is so encased as to be protected from the pressure of the column 
of water, the registered temperature is liable to be somewhat erroneous. 
It is desirable, therefore, that the temperature of the well should be 
taken by a thermometer so constructed as to be free from this source of 
error. Such an instrument has been obtained, and if access can be 
gained to the well, its temperature will be again measured. It may be 
of interest to note, in this connection, the fact that in the deep wells 
bored at St. Louis and Louisville—the first 3843.5 feet, the second 2086 
feet deep—the temperatures were respectively 105° and 823°. It is 
reported, however, that the maximum temperature (107° F.) observed in 
the St. Louis well was reached at the depth of 3029 feet ; 814.5 feet above 
the bottom. A result so anomalous as this requires confirmation before 
it can be accepted as true. 


CINCINNATI GROUP. 


By the term Cincinnati group we now distinguish the rocks which 
were designated by the former Geological Board as the Blue limestone 
serics. The new name was first applied to them by Messrs. Meek and 
Worthen of the Illinois geological survey, and was intended to be the 
equivalent of the “ Hudson group” (which includes Utica and Hudson 
rocks) of New York. The reasons given for the substitution of the name 
now used are, first; that the term Hudson group is a misnomer, as the 
so called Hudson rocks of New York do not reach to the Hudson river; 
those which were supposed to be their representatives on the Hudson 
having been proven to be of different and more ancient date; second ; 
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that the exposures of the upper portion of the Lower Silurian series are 
more full and satisfactory about Cincinnati than anywhere else in our 
country ; and that they are there replete with beautifully preserved and 
characteristic fossils which are distributed from this point to all quarters 
of the globe and make it a widely-known and typical locality. Iam 
compelled, however, to modify in a slight degree the limits assigned to 
the Cincinnati group by Messrs. Meek and Worthen, from the impossi- 
bility of drawing any line through the Blue limestone series which will 
leave the equivalents of the Utica and Hudson shales above; of the 
Trenton limestone below. As will be scen by reference to the table of 
fossils on another page, we have in the Cincinnati group a hopeless and 
inextricable confusion of Hudson and Trenton species; so that if any 
division be made to represent these two periods, it must be a conven- 
tional and arbitrary one, such as has no existence in nature. 

There are other reasons, also, as it scems to me, why the “Cincinnati 
group” should not be made the strict equivalent of the “ Hudson group” 
of -New York. These are, first; that the Hudson group does reach the 
banks of the Hudson, and although certain other rocks found on the 
Hudson river were once erroneously considered identical with these, that 
is not a sufficient reason for dropping the name. Second, if made co- 
extensive with the “Hudson group’”’—i. c. limited to the equivalents of 
the Hudson and Utica shales—the “Cincinnati group” would be the 
exact equivalent of the “rocks of the Hudson period,” of Dana, and the 
“Nashville group” of Safford. 

Since, therefore, the Blue limestone series of Cincinnati is not the 
exact equivalent of any group before named; is a homogencous and 
indivisible whole, characterized by fossils of Trenton, Utica and Hudson 
age; and lastly, because the valley of the Ohio affords the best and best 
known exposures of the rocks of this great and indivisible era in the 
physical and life history of the continent, I feel constrained to accept 
the name bestowed by Messrs. Meek and Worthen, but to so far extend 
it as to include our representatives of the Trenton limestone as well as 
of the Utica and Hudson shales. Some of the palacontological facts 
which compel this course, are given in the following table, where the 
vertical range of the most characteristic fossils of the Cincinnati group 
is compared with their stations in the Lower Silurian limestones of Can- 
ada, New York and Tennessee. 

The abbreviations used in the table are to be translated as follows: Ch. 
Chazy ; B.r. Blackriver ; T. Trenton ; U. Utica; H. Hudson; N. Nashville; 
C. Cincinnati group, station undetermined. The figures in the right 
hand column express the vertical range, in feet above low water—in the 
Cincinnati group of the fossils specified, as reported by Prof. Orton. 
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Table of Comparative stations of Cincinnati group fossils, in Canada, New 
York, Tennessee and Ohio. 


Canada. New York. | Tennessee.| Ohio. 








Stellipora antheloidea 300-700 
Tetradium fibratum................ 650-800 
Stenopora fibrosa ....recessesnenne “Golde. Through. Through. Through. 
S. petropolitama. ............cccce scence Pand.|Ch. H. /Through. 300-450 
Columnaria alveolata............... Goldf./B. r B. r. C. 
Petraia Cormiculum...........0ccccee ee HalliT. & H. IT. 650-750 
Favistella stellata............ccccesecece HalliH. H 750-800 
Escharopora recta.......... 0cssen onen Hall T. 300-400 
Protarea vetusta .......cccccccecoscscees Hall|T. T. 450-750 
Heterocrinus heterodactylus........ Hall H. 50-300 
Glyptocrinus decadactylus........... Hall H. 300-400 
Strophomena alternata...... ......... Con./Through. |Through. Through. 
Ss tenuistriata............ Sow.|T. T. & H 450-750 
S. planoconvexa. ........ Hall T. 275-300 
: filitexta ......... ccceeeee HalllB. r. to H.|T. 600-650 
planumbona........... HallT.&H. IT. 600-750 

Orthis DifOrata...........csscceeee nenn ich.|T. & H. IT. Through. 
O. testudinaria .............00cceees DallB. r. to H.!T. & H. 0-750 
O. OcCIdentalis............c000ceceee HallıU 500-800 
O. subquadrata ......... ccseesseeee HalliT. & H. 625-800 
O. TELTOTSA. ... ..scesecece seceeeees Salter|T. & U. 475 
O. plicatella....... ee. HalllB. r. to .U/T 300-375 
O. disparilis ..........2..scccececeee Con.|Ch. & B. r. T. 375-500 
O. pectinella.............esseeces ees HallB. r. & T. |T N. 590-800 
O. INSCU]PtA.....scccceeses soeeeees HalllB. r. to U.|T 550-700 
Leptaena Bericea.........scccocsesseeee Sow.T.&H. |T. & H. T.& N 0-750 
Rhynchonella increbescens......... HalliB.r. & T. T.&H. N. 600-750 
Zyogospira MOEStA........cs0ceeeesees HalliH. U. N. 0-800 
Lingula quadrata .....eneoneseneneen Eich.T.& II. IT. 0-750 
Avicula demissa.......0. ssccessce essen Con.|H. H. N. C. 
Ambonychia radiata onen HalliT.& H. |H N. 0-800 
Cyrtodonta obtusa .........0000ceee LLalliB. r. & T. |T N. C. 
odiolopsis MOdiolariß... nun Con.|H. H. N. 0-400 
Orthonota contractä....csseseeneene HalliH. H. C. 
. Pholadis ...............n. Con.|H. H. C. 
Cyclonema Dilix... .........sscccceeeeees Con.T.&H. IH. N. Through. 
Pleurotomaria subconica............ ‚HalllB. r. to H./T. & H. T. C. 
Murchisonia gracilis .................. HalliB. r. to H./H. N. &T C. 
M. bicincta... sur Hal B. r. to T. |T. T. & N C. 
M. bellicincta.... ....„HallB.r. & T. |T. C. 
Cyrtolites ornatus ...... essen sen een Con.|H. H. N. C. 
COMPFESSUB... anenen cee eens Con.iB. r. & T. IT. T. C. 
Bellerophon bilobatus.................S0w./B. r. &T. IT. C. 
Conularia Trentonensis............... Hall|T. T. N. C. 
Orthoceras proteiforme.................HalliB. r. &T. |T. & U. C. 
O. crebriseptum..........HallH. H. C. 
O. multicameratum ....... Con.|Ch. to T. /|T. N. C. 
O. amplicameratum........ Con.B.r. & T. |T. N, C. 
Oncoceras constrietum.............HalllB. r. &T. IT. T. C. 
Calymene Senaria............cecsscesees Con.|T.& H. |T. & H. T.&N | C. 
Lichas Trentonensis ...... are... 0000. Con.|Ch. & B.r./T. N, C. 
Cheirurus pleurexanthemus. esos GreenT.&H. IT. T. C. 
Trinucleus concentricus.. ..EatonT.&H. T.&H C. 
Asaphus gigaS.....neeeeern vee see ene ..DeKay Ch. toH. |Ch.to T. T.&N C. 
A. MEgIStOS «ru. 00. sun. LOCKeiCh. to H. T.&N C. 
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The area in which the rocks of the Cincinnati group underlie the sur- 
face, forms a triangle which includes the southwestern corner of the 
state; having its apex at Piqua, Miami county; one side reaching the 
Indiana line in Preble, the other the Ohio in Adams; the whole forming 
the northern extension of the “ Blue grass” region in Kentucky, so fre- 
quently referred to in the analysis which has been given of the structure 
of the Cincinnati arch. The survey of this section of the State has been 
under the special charge of Prof. Edward Orton, who has made a most 
careful and thorough study of its geology. His description of the Cin- 
cinnati group will be found in another part of this volume. It is so full 
and accurate that I cannot do better than to refer those who are interested 
in the subject to his report for all details as to its structure and fossils. 
Prof. Orton divides the Cincinnati group, on lithological characters 
mainly, into three subdivisions, as follows; the first named being the 
highest. 

1. The Lebanon beds. 

2. The Cincinnati division—proper. 

3. The Pt. Pleasant beds. 

These have jointly a thickness of about 800 fect. 

Since the base of the Blue limestone series is nowhere exposed, we 
cannot accurately determine its entire thickness. By Prof. Locke it was 
estimated to be about 1000 feet, and this, as we learn from the Columbus 
well, is not far from the truth. 

It has been frequently stated that the lowest portions of this limestone 
series were exposed at Frankfort in Kentucky, and it has been estimated 
by David Christy, Esq., that the Kentucky river cuts 500 feet lower, 
geologically, than the Ohio. Maj. S. 8. Lyon, who has written much 
more recently on the geology of Kentucky, states that all the “ Kentucky 
river marble” series,—i. e. the thick-bedded limestones which border the 
valley of the Kentucky between Frankfort and Nicholasville—underlie 
the lowest strata exposed at Cincinnati. Further observations will be 
necessary, however, before we can determine with accuracy the rela- 
tions which the Lower Silurian strata of the interior of Kentucky, bear 
to those of the Cincinnati section. 

Maj. Lyon divides the Blue limestone series of Kentucky into three 
members, viz., the “Cincinnati group,” the “ Blue grass group” and the 
‘‘ Birdseye limestone group”; of which the aggregate thickness is esti- 
mated to be about 800 feet, nearly equally divided at the top of the 
“ Birdseye limestone.” The lowest member of the Kentucky series 
consists of somewhat thick-bedded and compact limestone strata which 
very generally exhibit the structure of the Birdseye limestone of New 
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York. This formation composes the picturesque cliffs of the Kentucky 
river below Nicholasville, and it is also exposed over a limited area cast 
of Lexington. This latter point like Murfreesboro, Tennessee, seems to 
be the summit and centre of the Blue limestone dome, and the only place 
where the broad surface erosion has denuded the lowest group. Unfortu- 
nately the massive Kentucky river limestones are almost entirely 
destitute of fossils, so that up to the present time we lack the data neces- 
sary for determining satisfactorily whether or not we have in Kentucky 
the equivalent of the Birdseye of New York. The “ Blue grass group” 
of Lyon is made to include those strata which immediately underlie the 
surface in the “Blue grass” region about Lexington. The limestones 
which compose this part of the series are thin bedded, but are more 
compact and contain less earthy matter than most of the rocks exposed 
at Cincinnati. Fossils are exceedingly abundant in these beds; more 
so, indeed, than at Cincinnati ; but they are nearly all such as are found 
in the valley of the Ohio, and most of them range to the top of the Cin- 
cinnati group. At Frankfort, Orthis testudinaria, Chaetetes lycoperdon 
(Stenopora petropolitana), Rhynchonella increbescens, Orthis Iynz, Orthis 
occidentalis, etc., are found immediately above the top of the, so called, 
Birdseye limestone group. 

Maj. Lyon limits the Cincinnati group to the uppermost beds of the 
Blue limestone series; which in Kentucky are more argillaceous than 
those below. The fossils are, however, the same; and the distinction 
made by Lyon between the “Cincinnati” and the “ Blue grass” beds, 
based mainly on lithological features, is scarcely so real and important 
as to deserve more than local recognition. 

It is somewhat difficult to measure accuratcly the thickness of the 
strata which in Kentucky overlie the “ Birdseye ” limestone, and it is 
possible that Maj. Lyon’s estimate is too low. If, however, his figures 
should prove to be accurate, and it should be ascertained that the inter- 
val between the Kentucky river beds and the Upper Silurian isonly 400 
to 500 feet, we shall hardly find in this interval the equivalents of all our 
800 feet of Lebanon beds, Cincinnati division, and Pt. Pleasant beds, ex- 
posed about Cincinnati. One of two things is, therefore, probably true in 
this connection, viz. ; either Lyon’s “ Blue grass” and “Cincinnati” beds 
are more than 400 fect thick, and represent all of the Cinoinnati series—in 
which case the “ Birdseye limestone” of the Kentucky river would be 
the equivalent of strata buricd beneath the Ohio—or the “Kentucky 
river marble” is a local lithological phase of the lower beds of the Cin- 
cinnati section. Fossils will alone enable us to decide this question, and 
as yet we have found none in the valley of the Kentucky which throw 
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any light upon it. The Pt. Pleasant beds which form the base of the 
Ohio river section are considerably massive andsomewhat resemble those 
exposed at Frankfort, but their fossils are not essentially different from 
those of the overlying strata; so that it is certain that down to the 
lowest layers exposed in the Ohio valley the Cincinnati group is essen- 
tially one formation. 

It has been shown on preceding pages that the fauna of the Cincinnati 
group is composed of a mingling of Chazy, Black river, Trenton, Utica 
and Hudson fossils, and that these are so blended as to make it impossible 
to draw, on paleontological grounds, any line of separation in the group. 
The facts cited will probably be accepted as proof that the Cincinnati 
group represents at least a portion of the Trenton series of New York as 
well as the Hudson and Utica shales. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the view we now have of the base of the Bluc limestone series 
is very imperfect, and it is possible—though in my judgment not 
probable—that we may yet discover below all the beds exposed in the 
valley of the Ohio, strata which represent the Lower Trenton, with equiv- 
alents of one or all of the underlying limestones, the Birdseye, Black 
river and Chazy. 


Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


Puants. Figs. 1, 2. 





Fig. 1. Buthotrephis gracilis, Hall. 
“2. B. succulosus, Hall. 

The fossils of the Cincinnati group are in some localities and strata so 
abundant as to make up a large part of the mass. They are often very 
beautifully preserved, and form a long list of genera and species, many 
of which will be found figured and described in the report of Mr. F. B. 
Meek which forms part of this volume. For the benefit of those who 
have not access to books on paleontology I also give herewith figures of 
some of the most common yet characteristic fossils of the Cincinnati 
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group; such as will be probably included in any collection made in the 
Blue limestone area, and yet such as could not be identified from any 
figures and descriptions given elsewhere in this report.* 

Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


Corars. Figs. 3, 4, 5. 





Figs. 3,4. Stenopora fibrosa, Goldfus. 
«5. S. petropolitana, Pander. 


In Mr. Meek’s contribution to this volume many species of fossils from 
the Cincinnati group will be found described for the first time. For this 
fine array of new and beautiful material we are largely indebted to some 
of the citizens of Cincinnati who have made the fossils of the Blue lime- 
stone objects of special study for many years, and have formed collections 
which, in the number of species they contain, and their beauty of pres- 
ervation, are probably unequalled among all the other collections of 
paleozoic fossils which exist in the world. These have, with great 
liberality, been not only thrown open to our inspection, but all their rich 
stores have been placed at our disposal for study and description. To 
Mr. C. B. Dyer, Mr. U. P. James and Mr. S. A. Miller we are under 
special obligations for favors of this kind. 





* For the woodcuts which illustrate this chapter I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. E. Billings and Prof. J. D. Dana, who, when it was found impossible to procure 
good original figures, have kindly permitted me the use of some of the cuts which 
illustrate the “ Manual of Geology ” and the “ Report on the Paleontology of Canada.” 
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Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


Bracuiopops. Figs. 6-11. 





Fig. 6.  Orthis pectinella, Conrad. 
“7 0. testudinaria, Dalman. 

“8. Rhynchonella increbescens, Hall. 
“9. _ Leptaena sericea, Sowerby. 

“ 10. Strophomena filitexta, Hall. 
“11. Lingula quadrata, Eichwald. 


It will be seen by reviewing the fauna of the Cincinnati group, that 
all the lower orders of animal life were represented in the sea from which 
these limestones were precipitated, and that this sea was teeming with 
members of all the great invertebrate groups, crustaceans, mollusks, 
radiates and protozoans. Not a particle of any vertebrate organism has, 
however, as yet been found in these strata, and we may be quite sure, 
from the fidelity with which the remains of millions of delicate invert- 
ebrates have been preserved, that if any fishes had inhabited the old 
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Silurian ocean we should have found abundant evidence of the fact. 
We must, therefore, conclude that all the fauna of the Cincinnati group 
belongs to an age in which no vertebrate animals existed on the globe ; 
when gigantic cuttle fishes—of which the Orthocerata were internal shells 
— were the monarchs of the animal kingdom in virtue of their power 
and prowess; and the trilobites were the most highly organized and 
stood at the summit of the scale of being. Few members of the protozoa 
have been found about Cincinnati, but the southern extension of the 
strata exposed in the valley of the Ohio have yielded, in Kentucky, some 
large and remarkable fossil sponges (Brachiospongia) and numerous 
Foraminifera (Receptaculites). 


Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


Concuirers. Figs. 12-14. 





Fig. 12. Modiolopsis modiolaris, Conrad. 
“ 13. Ambonychia radiata, Hall. 
“14. Orthonota parallela, Hall. 
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The most interesting of the fossils of the Cincinnati group are trilo- 
bites and of one species, (Asaphus megistos) fragments are exceedingly 
abundant, and such as indicate a gigantic size. No perfect specimen of 
the largest dimensions has been procured, but very considerable portions 
of heads and bodies have been found which must have belonged to 
individuals nearly two fect in length. Extensive surfaces of the lime- 
stone layers are sometimes covered with fragments of the shells of these 
crustaceans, and the broken and dismembered condition of these remains 
has been productive of great surprise and disappointment on the part of 
collectors, as a thousand pieces may be obtained before an entire indi- 
vidual is met with. This is probably due to the fact that, like its living 
analogue, the horse-shoe crab, the trilobite cast its shell at frequent 
intervals during its most rapid growth, so that a single individual in all 
its life, may have contributed hundreds and even thousands of fragments 
to these accumulations of eruviae which covered the sea bottom. 


Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


GasTEROPopDs. Figs. 15-17. 





Fig. 15. Murchisonia bicincta, Hall. 
“16. Bellerophon bilobatus, Sowerby. 
“17. Pleurotomaria Americana, Billings. 


A complete list of the fossils of the Cincinnati group found in Ohio 
will be given in the Paleontological report of Mr. Meek. 
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Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


Crustacea. Figs. 18-22. 





Fig. 18. Triarthrus Beckii, Green. 
“ 19 Calymene senaria, Conrad. 
“ 20. Asaphus gigas, DeKay. 
“21. Trinucleus concentricus, Eaton. 
“ 92, Leperditia fabulites, Conrad. 


MEDINA AND CLINTON GROUPS. 


In southwestern Ohio, about Dayton, Yellow Springs, &c., the rocks of 
the Cincinnati group are overlaid by a few feet—10 to 20—of red, blue 
and mottled calcareous clay or shale—sometimes a yellow indurated 
marl—upon which the Clinton limestone rests. These strata contain no 
fossils, so that it is impossible to say whether they represent portions of 
the Clinton or of the Medina group; but the Clinton shales of New 
York and Pennsylvania, if they have followed the law which has con- 
trolled the deposition of all the other mechanical sediments of the series, 
should have disappeared before reaching a point so far west ; whereas the 
Medina sandstone, being much coarser, should have a greater westward 
extension. Hence it seems to me probable that these mottled clays or 
marls, interposed between the Clinton and Cincinnati limestones, repre- 
sent the Medina of New York. 

In the northern part of the state, about Toledo, and at the mouth of 
the Vermillion, wells bored for oil have reached red shales and sand- 
stones, holding the precise position, and corresponding better in thick- 
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ness, texture and color with the Medina sandstone of New York than do 
the strata we have doubtfully referred to the Medina in south-western 
Ohio. In the Vermillion well, the red stratum underlying the Clinton 
was found to be thicker and more sandy than at Toledo and Waterville ; 
showing that,—following the general law,—this formation becomes 
thicker and coarser toward the north-east. 

In my notes on the State House well at Columbus I have referred to 
the red shales passed through at the horizon of the Medina. From what 
we learn by the register and borings of the well we may infer that the 
Medina in the central part of the state is thicker than near Cincinnati, 
but less red and less sandy than on the Lake shore. 

The Clinton group has now been fully identified, and, thanks to the 
efforts of Prof. Orton, accurately defined in Ohio. The first intimation 
received of its presence among the rocks of the Mississippi valley was 
given by Prof. Hall, in the notes on his journey of 1841, when his atten- 
tion was called by Prof. Locke to the strata immediately overlying the 
Blue limestone series at Madison, Ind. ; strata which he suggested might 
represent the Clinton of New York. No Clinton fossils were obtained, 
however, by Prof. Hall, and no real proof of the presence ot this forma- 
tion in Ohio was gathered previous to the organization of the present 
Geological Corps. Almost immediately, after beginning his survey of 
the south-western part of the state, Prof. Orton obtained positive evidence 
that the Clinton forms the basal portion of the “Cliff limestone” of 
Dr. Locke. He has since traced it throughout all its long line of outcrop 
and studied its structure with very interesting results; some of which 
have been alluded to. If, as has been suggested on a preceding page, the 
red and mottled clays which rest immediately on the Cincinnati group, 
form the westward extension of the Medina, then our chief representa- 
tive of the Clinton group, is a cream colored, sometimes salmon colored 
limestone, from 10 to 50 feet in thickness, which lies between the Niagara 
and the Medina. The outcrop of this limestone follows a tortuous line 
from the Ohio in Adams county around the Lower Silurian area, to the 
Indiana line in Preble; and several of the islands formed by erosion in 
the apex of the Blue limestone triangle near Dayton are capped by this 
rock. 

In the description given of the structure of the Cincinnati axis I have 
alluded to the interesting discovery made by Prof. Orton, that in Adams 
and Highland counties the Clinton contains a bed of conglomerate com- 
posed of rolled pebbles apparently of the underlying Cincinnati group; 
with beach-worn Clinton and Cincinnati fossils. This seems to prove 
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that before the deposition of the Clinton, the Cineinnati rocks were con- 
solidated and elevated above the sea level. 

Prof. Orton has also found in Adams county a thin sheet of iron ore 
which undoubtedly represents the “fossil ore” which runs through all 
the northern and eastern outcrops of the Clinton group. 

The fossils of the Clinton are quite numerous and a number of those 
collected by Prof. Orton are new to science. They will be found more 
fully described in his report and that of Mr. Meek. In New York the 
most conspicuous fossil of this group is Pentamerus oblongus, of which a 
figure is given below. This is a widely disseminated fossil, as it is found 
on both sides of the Atlantic and in various parts of our own country. 
In southern Ohio, it occurs in the overlying beds of the Niagara, and at 
Yellow Springs is foundof greater size and more perfectly preserved than 
in any other locality known. 


Fossils of the Clinton Group. 
Figs. 23-27. 





Fig. 23. Fenestella prisca, Lonsdale. 
“24. Atrypa reticularis, Linnaeus. 
“25. Pentamerus oblongus, Sowerby. 
“ 26. Illanus Barriensis, Murchison. 
“ 27. Cyclonema cancellata, Hall. 


NIAGARA GROUP. 


This is a wide-spread formation, and one that marks an interval of 
general marine conditions over a large part of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. It underlies all the geological series exposed in Ohio, except 
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within the limited area already described, where the older rocks come to 
the surface. Around this area it forms a belt of outcrop, parallel with 
that of the Clinton, but broader, as the formation is thicker. The 
Niagara limestone also forms the crown of theCincinnati anticlinal from 
Dayton to the Lake, with the exception of a narrow space north of Belle- 
fontaine where the next succeeding formation stretches over the arch. In 
the counties of Hardin, Hancock, Wood, Wyandot, Seneca, Sandusky and 
Ottawa, the Niagara comes to the surface in an irregular belt which near 
the Lake becomes double ; showing a double fold in the Cincinnati arch. 

In the northern part of the state the best exposures of the Niagara are 
at Genoa, Elmore and Washington, on the Lake Shore railroad, where it 
is extensively quarried and burned for lime. In all this region only the 
upper part of the Niagara is seen, the equivalent of the Guelph limestone 
of Canada, formerly and erroneously considered a part of the Salina 
group. This portion of the formation is a rough, cellular, cream-colored 
magnesian limestone, sometimes mistaken for sandstone, yet being 
nearly a typical dolomite in composition, and producing, when calcined, 
excellent quicklime. The cells and cavities which are so characteristic 
of this rock are usually produced through the removal, by solution, of 
the shells, of which it once contained great numbers; hence all its fossils 
are represented by casts only. 

Among the fossils of the Niagara group, which occur most abundantly 
‘n Northern Ohio, may be mentioned Megalomus Canadensis, Tremanotus 
alpheus, Pleurotomaria solarioides, Murchisonia macrospira, Trimerella Ohio- 
ensis, Pentamerus occidentalis, Cypricardites. ? quadrilatera, Favosites Niag- 
arensis, Obolus Conrad, etc. 

In the southwestern portion of the state, the Niagara group is cut 
thrdugh, not only over the Blue limestone area, but by the erosion of 
many of the valleys which lead into it; so that good sections of the 
formation are afforded at many points. Of these the best are near 
Hillsboro in Highland county, and one of the most complete, furnished 
me by Prof. Orton, is given below, as an illustration of the structure of 
the Niagara group in this portion of the state. 


Section of Niagara rocks at Iilisboro. 
4 


FEET, 
1. Hillsboro sandstone... sttanscsnee seseseseecsessseneues ... 36 
2. Cedarville, or Pentamerus limestone .. a sesceccossseececee secessecsescecereee cee 20 
3. Upper, or Springfield Cliff... snsomennensnsnssnsnsusussnenenssensnensusnensssnssnann une 40 
4. Lower, or West Union Cliff ccccssssssssssssunnnesevssmvinnninsssinesenessece 45 
d. Niagara shales........ u. csecssssccccssesess cos snnssnnnnnssnensnununsnnsnensn ons nsuensuenesmsunsnn ces OO 
6. Dayton limestone......sesnsnessosnenuensussnnsssnnensnsnsnnenssunenessenn sn: ansnusssansnssnsnernunne 
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For a detailed description of the strata which form the preceding 
section, the reader is referred to the report of Prof. Orton which forms 
part of the Report of Progress for 1870. 


Fossils of the Niagara Group. 





Fig. 28. Megalomus Canadensis, Hall. 

“29. Homalonotus delphinorephalus, Green. 
“30. Strophomena rhomboidalis, Wahlenberg. 
31. Halysites catenulatus, Linnaeus. 


The fossils of the Niagara in southwestern Ohio are exceedingly num- 
erous, and some of them of peculiar interest. Most of the species 
collected on the Survey, are such as have been before obtained from the 
Niagara group, in New York, Canada, or the north-western. states. 
Quite a number of specics, have, however, proved new to science, and 
these will be found described in the report of Mr. Meck. The upper 
limestone of the Hillsboro section is evidently the equivalent of that 
exposed at Genoa, Elmore, &c., and, like that, represents the Guelph 
division of the Niagara. It contains nearly the same fossils at Hillsboro 
as at Genoa, but Pentamerus oblongus is much more abundant here than 
at the north; as in some localities about Hillsboro, it makes up the 
larger part of the mass of limestone which contains it. The following 
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ist includes the most characteristic fossils obtained from the southern 
exposures of the Niagara: 


Farosiütes Niagarensis, Hall. Atrypa reticularis, Linn. 
Halusites catenulatus, Linn. Strophomena rhomboidalis, Wahl. 
Caryocrinus ornatus, Say. Pleurotomaria Hale? Hall. 
Eucalyptocrinus cornutus, Hall. Murchisonia macrospira, Billings. 
Holocystites cylindricus, Hall. M. Laphami, Hall. 
Gomphocystites glans, Hall. Platyceras Niagarense, Hall. 
Trimerella Ohioensis, Meek. Megalomus Canadensis, Hall. 

T. grandis, Billings. Trochuceras Desplainense, McC. 
Obolus Conradi, Hall. Orthoceras abnorme, Hall. 
Pentamerus oblongus, Sow. Calymene Niugarensis, Hall. 


The economic value of the Niagara is perhaps greater than that of any 
other Ohio limestone group. In southwestern Ohio the lowest stratum 
of the Niagara is, over quite a large area, a sheet of homogencous, light 
blue limestone, which,—known as the Dayton stone,—is one of the 
best and most highly esteemed building stones in the state. 

The middle and upper beds of the Niagara, though rarely furnishing 
a desirable stone for architectural purposes, supply a larger amount of 
the quicklime used in the state than is derived from any other source. 
The lime obtained from the Niagara limestone at Yellow Springs and 
Springfield, has nearly excluded all other kinds from the Cincinnati 
market, and the preference given to this lime—which causes it to be 
brought a distance of many miles to a city surrounded by hills composed 
of limestone—illustrates well the fallacy of the common judgment, 
according to which the value of a quicklime is accurately measured by 
the quantity of carbonate of lime contained in the stone from which it 
is made. For example: the Bluc limestone at Cincinnati contains from 
90 to 92 per cent. of carbonate of lime, while the Springfield stone con- 
tains nearly as much magnesia as lime. 

The following analyses show the composition of the limestone burned 
for quicklime, at Yellow Springs (1), Hillsboro (2), and Springfield (3). 





1. 2. 3. 
Carbonate of lime... se eecceece ons cecesevesssssessessssscseesssccssssccsetesccceseeeerss| 54.751 54.251 50.90 
Carbonate of magnesia... sacecceescen oe 000 snssacsesseescceasecescvscssceecseeee| 42,231 43.23) 39.77 
Silicates of lime and mognesia.. sevacensen sseesteeevecececcecessccscscesccccsstteslcoeces coe|ecseee ove 7.07 
Silica ....- wee dace cccsccesceccssesceccessecescsseccosscscccocesesees| 0.40] 0.40 1.19 
Alumina and iron unsnnstnnnsnesansennenne snssrnssnnestunsnsssnsesnussnsssnsssnsernssenstensnns ans 2.00; 1.80 0.70 


Total...ersecrsenseenenenssnenensnenusnnnennensnenenen sense sanusaessrnnnnnnnsnsnene- 99.38 09.68] 99.63 
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In the northern part of the state the lime made from the Niagara at 
Genoa, Fostoria, &c., has a reputation not inferior to that from Spring- 
field. Two analyses, given below, from Fostoria (1) and Carey (2), will 
show that the upper beds of the Niagara have ncarly the same compo- 
sition, at localities remote from each other : 








1 2. 
Carbonate of Lime ...... crsessssesansnnonn cosncceee nn teens snnnsnnen cosseenes snonnenen annnen 55.40| 54.20 
Carbonate of magnesia. .........4 cececeeee ann sannannnn snnnnunen asus anannn son snsonsnan seeees 43.28| 44.80 
Silica .neeseeensnssennesnen snnunnenn snnannonnenn sennennsnnnnsnnsnnnn nnnnan secese nansnsene seseesees ans 0.20) 0.10 
Alumina and iron...ussserorsonesnsnen snnnnnnen aennnnann sonnannn voseceees eos cecece snnnnnnnn 0.60} 0.80 
6X) 7: suaesnnsnnsnen nenn nnnsnonenenenn sen nnnnen ons ann snnmnnne 99.48} 99.90 


It will be interesting to note in this connection the variation in the 
quantity of lime and magnesia contained in the different limestones of 
the Silurian series. As has been mentioned, the limestones of the Cin- 
cinnati group contain from 90 to 92 per cent. of carbonate of lime, and 
only about 1 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. The Clinton, in its 
different layers and localities, varies considerably in composition ; the 
carbonate of lime ranging from 84 to 95 per cent., the carbonate of mag- 
nesia from 3 to 13. The Dayton stone—base of the Niagara—is a very 
pure limestone, containing, according to Dr. Locke, about 924 per cent. of 
carbonate of lime and 1 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. The middle 
and upper layers of the Niagara are almost always what may be called 
typical dolomites ; containing over 40 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia 
and a little over 50 per cent. of carbonate of lime. The prevailing com- 
position of the Waterlime is almost identical with that of the Niagara, 
i. ec. it contains nearly as much magnesia as lime. Few analyses of the 
Corniferous (Devonian) have yet been made, but these indicate a much 
smaller amount of magnesia; probably not exceeding from 20 to 25 per 
cent. 


SALINA GROUP. 


This formation has received the name it bears on account of the large 
quantity of salt it contains, either in solution or as rock salt. The salt 
wells of Salina, N. Y., and those of Goderich, Canada, all draw their 
brine from strata of this age; and at Goderich a thick stratum of rock 
salt was penetrated in boring. 

In a preceding chapter I have given my reasons for believing that 
during the Salina period—as subsequently in the Triassic—the pre. 
existent sea was shallowed and partially withdrawn from the land so as 
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to leave large basins where the salt water was gradually evaporated and 
its solid contents precipitated to form peculiar sediments on the bottom ;' 
in certain localities clay strongly impregnated with salts, in others, 
shects of rock salt and of the mineral so constantly associated with it in 
sea water, gypsum. 

In Ohio, the only representatives of the Salina group are certain 
earthy and gypsiferous limestones found lying between the Waterlime 
and the Niagara on the Lake shore, chiefly in Ottawa County. These 
strata hold precisely the geological position of the Onondaga Salt group 
of New York, but the formation is much thinner in Ohio and more uni- 
form in color and mineral character. Going south from the Lake shore, 
the interval between the Niagara and Waterlime rapidly diminishes, 
until, in the central part of the state they are in absolute contact; the 
Salina being last seen at Moore’s Mill, in Sandusky county, where it is 
represented by about 1 foot of soft, bluish, shaly limestone. There is 
little doubt, therefore, that we have in this section of the state, the edge 
of the great sheet of Salina rocks which in central and western New 
York have a thickness of nearly 1000 feet; and that the Cincinnati azis 
here formed the western margin of the basin in which they were deposited. 

The best exposures of the Salina in Ohio are found on the peninsula 
north of Sandusky Bay and on Put-in-Bay island. At South point on 
this island the Waterlime group is underlaid by an impure, massive 
limestone of which a thickness of about 10 feet is exposed above the 
level of the Lake. This stratum is blue when freshly broken, but 
weathers to a chocolate color by the oxidation of its iron. It exfoliates 
in such a way as to give the appearance of a concretionary structure. 
This is due, however, to the decomposition of the rock which takes place 
in the joints as well as on the external surface. No fossils have been 
detected in the limestone at this locality. Its composition, according to 
the analysis of Dr. H. Endemann, is as follows: 





Carbonate of Limm@......... cccccces cocece cocece cos secceceescotecses cosas cscces coe cscencecees 31.536 
Carbonate of magneSiad..............cscceccccsecescecseuccces conscaeee soe censceese ceseeese 27.760 
SiC... .c coe cs ccececces coccccees sosccneconccece seseceees secsee seeceescs seeseeces ces ceeseccs 29.450 
Alumina and oxide Of iron... .......0. ccc ccc ccscc ces cee cesccces ssccscscee soscccceecaces ons 9.250 

Total 0... ccc. ccc cnccccuce soccesces sarees cases son ann conceccesaceessecccsscers aannnnnnn 97.966 


In the bottom of the Lake, near the locality mentioned, a stratum of 
gypsum is exposed, as it is often drawn up on the anchors of vessels, 
On the opposite shore of the peninsula, the cliffs at Ottawa point show 
the Salina below the Waterlime, preciscly as on Put-in-Bay island. On 
the south side of the peninsula, the formation is more deeply penetrated 
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and at the “ Plaster beds” has been extensively quarried for the gypsum 
it contains. The section exposed at this point is as follows: 


FEET. 
1. Drift clay... ...ccc5. cose es ace csc cen nse snnnsnnn arnnennon ces san cee ee sesees cee ceeseeeees 10—15 
2. White crystallized gypsum. ............0..scceccece sscese cesses sen onnnson ons coceee oes 0—4 
3. Shaly Limestone ......ruusoonsasnnsnnnonnen snnnannn ennnon see seecanseces sus sen onnsne cee ann 1 
4. SnowygYyPSUum 20... 00... essen sunuennn vee nnnnnnnnnnnnnnsenunnnnnnon annenensnn ssn sn nsansnennnnne 4 
5. Shaly limestone...eeeencesnsncss cssscceee coocecees caseacces saceeeees cose soseeeees sn nnanen 1.3 
6. Snowy gypsum, to the bottom of the quarry.......... snoansone cereesees snnnnnnne 6 


The surface of the upper gypsum bed is here deeply eroded ; the in- 
equalities being filled in with Driftclay. Insome instances the stratum 
of gypsum is quite cut through so that in section it seems to form masses 
surrounded by the clay. All this irregularity is, however, the result of 
surface erosion, and the upper gypsum bed was once, like the lower ones, 
a uniform stratum 5 feet or more in thickness. 

From the section given above it will be seen that the gypsum in this 
locality is accurately stratified and lies in regular beds, separated by 
thin layers of limestone. There are here no examples of the accumu- 
lation of gypsum in large concretionary masses, such as are.reported to 
occur in the Onondaga Salt group of New York; and all the features of 
the deposit indicate—and may be said to provc—that the gypsum was 
precipitated in continuous sheets, and has not resulted from any change 
produced in carbonate of lime by acid waters, as claimed, I suspect with- 
out good reason, for the gypsum of New York. Small concretions of 
gypsum are common enough in the Salina strata at the old plaster beds 
near the locality which has been described, but these are entirely isolated 
and are undoubtedly concretionary in character; i. e. they have been 
formed by the withdrawal of the gypsum from its dissemination in the 
surrounding earthy limestone, and its concentration around a common 
centre of attraction. A similar process, operating on a larger scale, 
would produce the large, isolated masses of gypsum found in New York ; 
and such, in my judgment, is the true theory of their origin. I can at 
least say in regard to all the great deposits of gypsum which have come 
under my observation that the evidence is conclusive to my mind that 
they are wide spread shects of sulphate of lime precipitated from solution 
in sea water, and are not the result of any local action of acid springs. 
The Triassic gypsums of the far west, those of the Carboniferous series 
in Arizona and Michigan, and those of the Salina in Ohio, are certainly 
of this character. 

The circumstances under which the Salina rocks were deposited would 
seem to have been very unfavorable to animal or plant life; and asa 
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consequence these strata are peculiarly barren of fossils. Up to the 
present time they have yielded not a trace of organic remains in Ohio. 


WATERLIME GROUP. 


In the state of New York the Salina is overlaid by a series of strata 
which have been united under the name of the Lower Helderberg group. 
These, in ascending order, are, the “ Waterlime,” the “Lower Pentam- 
erus limestone,” the ‘“ Delthyris shaly limestone,” the “ Encrinal lime- 
stone” and the “ Upper Pentamerus limestone; ” the latter forming the 
summit of the Silurian system. In the Helderberg mountains these 
strata contain a large number of fossils, some of which are peculiar to 
each stratum, and serve for its identification wherever found. In Ohio 
we have as yet failed to recognize any other member of this important 
series of rocks than the lowest—the Waterlime—and the identification 
of this formation was accomplished only after the organization of the 
present Geological Corps. 

In the Helderberg mountains, the Lower Devonian rocks exist in great 
force, and to distinguish these from the Upper Silurian strata to which 
I have referred, the New York geologists called one group the Lower, and 
the other the Upper Helderberg. Since these groups belong to different 
geological systems and the names applied to them render it difficult to 
distinguish them as clearly as is desirable, I have taken the liberty to 
limit the name Helderberg to the Upper Silurian strata ; designating the 
“Upper Helderberg” limestones as the Corniferous group, inasmuch 
as they are only locally distinguishable from the Corniferous limestone, 
are the product of one life period and of one epoch in the round of 
physical changes which took place in the Devonian age. Of the Helder- 
berg strata, the Waterlime is by far the most wide-spread and important, 
and it is even doubtful whether any other member of the formation 
extends westward beyond the limits of the state of New York. In the 
vicinity of Buffalo, the Waterlime is distinctly recognizable, but is 
apparently the only representative of the group. It here has the char- 
acter of an argillaceous limestone extensively used for the manufacture 
of hydraulic lime. The thickness of the Waterlime at Buffalo is appar- 
ently as great as in Schoharie county, and being a limestone it might be 
expected to extend farther westward, but it had not been recognized 
beyond the limits of New York previous to 1869. At that time in 
making an examination of the islands in Lake Erie, I discovered that 
while the eastern islands, (Kelley’s and Middle Island), and Marble 
Head—the extremity of the peninsula—were composed of the Cornif- 
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erous limestone, containing an abundance of the characteristic fossils of 
that formation, the more westerly islands and the western portion of the 
peninsula were formed of several strata of limestone very unlike the 
Corniferous, and almost destitute of fossils. Of this series of beds the 
most conspicuous member is a peculiar gray brecciated limestone which 
forms all the islands west of those I have mentioned. This limestone is 
in most localities entirely without fossils, and it was a long time before 
any satisfactory evidence of its age could be obtained. It was found, 
however, at certain points to contain great numbers of minute bivalve 
crustacea, which resembled Leperditia alta; a characteristic fossil of the 
Waterlime in New York. This led to a careful search for further proof 
of the age of the rock which contained it, and this search resulted in the 
discovery of Spirifer plicatus ; subsequently of Avicula rugosa, finally of 
Eurypterus remipes ; the latter found in considerable numbers at Peach- 
point opposite Gibraltar. 

The section of the Waterlime strata exposed on Put-in-Bay island is 
as follows : 


FEET. 
1. Gray, often brecciated, massive limestone. ...........0..cccsssecsee eoescece snnenn 40 
2. Thin-bedded, cream-colored limestone. ..........ccessccscceccese snnnnonen coveceees 3—7 
3. Coarse, brown, brecciated limestone similar to No. 1......c ss... cesseesee oes 10 
4. Blue or gray flagey Waterlime......... unsere ccsscsses sescee ceases sececesee conseeee 12 
5. Blue, earthy limestone of the Salina group, to the Lake...................... 10 


It is not casy to determine what is the entire thickness of this forma- 
tion on the islands, as its junction with the Corniferous is nowhere seen. 
I am led to believe, however, that it is about 100 fcet. 


Fossils of the Waterlime. 
Figs. 32 and 33. 





Fig. 32. Eurypterus remipes, DeKay. 
“33. Leperditia alta, Conrad. 
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Since our first identification of the Waterlime, we have traced it over a 
very large area within this state and have learned to recognize it almost at 
a glance by its prevailing lithological characters. We have also obtained 
its characteristic fossils from hundreds of localities. The result of our 
investigations has been to show that the Waterlime—judged by the area 
it occupies with its outcrops—is, in Ohio, the most important of all the 
Silurian strata. It underlies a broad belt of country on either side of 
the Cincinnati axis, from the Lake shore to Hardin county. There the 
two belts coalesce and the Waterlime stretches entirely over the arch, 
forming the surface rocks for nearly a hundred miles east and west. 
Further south the margin of the Waterlime sweeps around the Blue 
limestone area, exterior to and parallel with that of the Niagara. 

South of the National road and east of the anticlinal axis, the Water- 
lime forms a constantly narrowing belt which passes through the 
counties of Madison, Fayette, Highland and Adams, to the Ohio. In 
parts of Highland and Adams, it forms a feather edge on the flanks of 
the Cincinnati arch; beyond which the Huron shale rests directly on 
the Niagara. This shows that the sea in which the Waterlime was deposited 
reached but part way up the slope of the old Silurian island. 

The best exposures of the Waterlime in the northern part of the state, 
are on the islands of Lake Erie, but it is visible at a great number of 
localities south of the Lake shore, as at Fremont, Lima, Ottawa, Kenton, 
&c.; in all of which places it is extensively burned for quicklime. 

In the southern part of the state the Waterlime is perhaps best shown 
near Greenfield, in the north east corner of Highland connty. Here itis 
nearly 100 feet thick, but rapidly runs out westward. Most of the form- 
ation at Greenfield consists of brown or gray, somewhat earthy limestone, 
which forms a great number of relatively thin layers, much used for 
flagging. The only fossils found here are Leperditia, but south of Green- 
field, on Buckskin creek, and north, on Sugar creek, the upper portion 
of the formation is highly fossiliferous, and contains several species 
which are apparently new. 

In northern Ohio, where the Waterlime is very massive, it is remark- 
ably cavernous; more so, indeed, than any limestone inthe series. This 
is doubtless due to the fact that it is more soluble in atmospheric water 
than the associated limestones, as in the same vicinity, where the Cor- 
niferous is a close, solid and impervious rock, and the Niagara, though 
cellular, contains no large cavities, the Waterlime is honey-combed by 
caves and subterranean water-courses. This is well shown on Put-in- 
Bay island, where a number of caves are known to exist at the present 
time, and the places of many others are marked by peculiar sink-holes 
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or basin-like depressions of the surface formed by the falling in of the 
roofs. Castalia springs, in Erie county, apparently form the outlet of 
one of the subterranean rivers which traverse the Waterlime. 

The economic value of the Waterlime depends mainly upon its adap- 
tation to the manufacture of quicklime and hydraulic cement. In some 
localities it supplies a good building stone, but, for this purpose, it is, 
generally, much inferior to the Corniferous limestone. It is largely used 
for the manufacture of lime, and in a great number of localitics furnishes 
that which is of excellent quality. The Fremont lime may be considered 
as typical of that produced from the Waterlime. As might be inferred 
from the composition of the rock it is very similar to that made from the 
Niagara; it slacks less rapidly than the Corniferous lime, and works a 
little more slowly, but forms a mortarof snowy whiteness and that which 
is especially adapted to outside work, as the large amount of magnesia it 
contains seems to impart to it hydraulic properties, while yet the quan- 
tities of silica and alumina it contains are small. 

Certain strata of the Waterlime formation are much better adapted to 
the manufacture of lime than others, and these are the massive, some- 
what brecciated beds which have been referred to in the notes given on 
the Waterlime of Put-in-Bay island. Some of the flaggy layers which 
underlie these and contain a larger amount of carthy matter, slack 
imperfectly when burned, but make excellent hydraulic cement. Unfort- 
unately only part of these layers have this property, and the difficulty 
of separating the hydraulic limestone from that which is interstratified 
with it, and has no value, has hitherto rendered the efforts to manu- 
facture cement from this formation, but partially successful. ° 

The different strata of the Waterlime group vary considerably in 
chemical composition, but are all highly magnesian. I give below four 
analyses—the strata being numbered in descending order—of the massive 
beds, and four of the flaggy layers, from the Waterlime of Put-in-Bay 
island: 


Analyses of the massive beds of the Waterlime group, Put-in-Bay Island, made 
by Prof E. W. Root. 














Carbonate Of Lime ...........cccccece sennnenen cee concececs tosaceces seesseces 54.03) 55.40) 54.23] 63.37 
Carbonate of magmesia...... snnosseee onnnen snnnne nennen sarananen seeseeees 41.64 42.37| 44.98) 32.57 
Alumina and oxide of iron....... serosssansennonennensonunn coe ceceeeees 0.40, 0.30| 0.561 0.40 
Insoluble residue ...... 2.2... seosuonor ennnnenanenn coe nonnunsen annnnnnenuneen 0.30; 0.29) 0.74 0.33 
Loss by ignition...... ...... ccsssr soon nonnnenon onnnnn soeseeces nnnnn cece ces 1.81} 1.15} 0.35) 0.68 





Total. ............cccscceee sosseecsscescrecceesces eeeeee son annsne nen snenne 98.18 99.51) 100.86) 97. 
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Analyses of hydraulic layers of Waterlime from South point, Put-in- Bay, by 
Dr. H. Endemann. 



























5. 6. 7. 8. 
Carbonate of Lime........ ccccccsscescssssncce cos ccccescecssssssessssscsscsceceeseee] 91.43} 49.11! 5128| 42.95 
Carbonate of magnesia..........ccccccecseevecesscsecsscesssscenscnseeees 40.24; 36.87) 3965| 39.79 
Silica ...-........... Lecce en cccc cece ronnnn nen sannn nennen anna en sn nnn nen sscseese 3.85} 10.05) 7.80} 13.30 
Alumina and TLON......-ccccccccesccccsscccce cossccccccccncesacscscccsceecs 3.85} 305 2.75) 3.55 
Total... ......ccccccccecccce. stisecccasccccsscccccceccecscecceceonacesses 99.37) 99.68) 101.48) 99.59 


Analyses of the limestone used for the manufacture of lime at Fremont ; by Dr. 
H. Endemann. 








1. 2. 3. 
Carbonate of lime.....ccccccccssccsccscccccsvcesccsccecceccccsscscccscescceacesesees 47.45) 54.50| 39.58 
Carbonate of magnesia........u... cecccssccensscccenes cossecneesceseseaccasseeucs 5118| 45.13] 58.74 
NS ....ccccceeeccccccccscescecccccescrscacscescsace seacsaucsccecesssescccesessvscscsces 0.43) 0.22) 0.32 
Alumina and iron......c.ccccccccccccccvcccccccccscecacccescsevccccccecscceccces sceus 0.68; 0.42} 0.46 
1 sossscecesscccececcscececceccesvccssvces 99.74! 100.27) 99.10 


In order to correct the popular error that magnesian limestones do not 
afford good quicklime, I add below two analyses of the Sing Sing dolo- 
mite which furnishes the most highly esteemed and highest-priced lime 
used in New York and the cities un the Hudson; the first made by Dr. 
Lewis C. Beck, the second by Charles K. Gracie, E. M. 


1. 2. 
Carbonate of lime........cccccssssccssccecescenssccenecceueeeaeserenceeessesnaraseeescagenenes 53.24 54.82 
Carbonate of Magnesia..........cccccccccesecsscceccescsscesseesacsoesssoe cee seseeecnaseeees 45.89 44.13 
Silica, alumina and irOn.............sscscccsccceseecssssneescessesssreeccesusceeseecaeeeaees 0.87 0.65 
Total.......00sessuossanssnannnnennnnnssssnnnnnsnnonnnnnsnnnnsnunnannunnnnansnannnnsnsnnnns 100.00 99.60 


By reference to the report of Prof. Orton, in our Report of Progress for 
1869, pp. 152 and 153, it will be seen that the Niagara limestone, at 
Springfield, Yellow Springs and Hillsboro—from which the lime is made 
most highly esteemed in Cincinnati—has almost precisely the compo- 
sition of the upper beds of the Waterlime on Put-in-Bay Island. 


CHAPTER VY. 


DEVONIAN SYSTEM. 


ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 


— The Devonian rocks of Ohio form a circle of deposits, which records 
~. an invasion of the land by the sea, and presents in its series of strata, a 
„history of the successive stages of that invasion; first, the mechanical 
sediment of the Oriskany; then the Corniferous limestone, the deposit 
„Of the open ocean; then mixed mechanical and organic materials—the 
— Hamilton, Huron and Erie shales,—the mechanical sediments finally 
« predominating and indicating a return to land conditions over all the 
~. castern portion of the continent. 
As has been mentioned in the sketch given of the structure of the 
- Cincinnati anticlinal, the sea of the Devonian age was bounded on the 
. south-west by the islands which were formed by the higher portions of 
the axis. On the north, the Canadian highlands were part of a great 
continental area of which the shores were washed by the Corniferous 
sea. On the cast, there was land in eastern New York, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and doubtless in Virginia; but over all the intermediate space a 
- warm sea prevailed; even its northern margin being studded with coral 
~reefs and islands, and its shores having a tropical vegetation. 
In Ohio, the submergence which produced the Devonian strata, was 
-marked by a deepening of the already existing Upper Silurian sea, 
rather than by the sinking of any considerable land area. We have, 
however, in the Oriskany sandstone, a record of such submergence ; 
though all its most conspicuous effects were produced in the states east 
of Ohio. The Oriskany sandstone is in the east, as its name indicates, 
a coarse, mechanical sediment, and it contains a group of fossils peculiar 
to itself. These are chiefly mollusks, and, so far as known, not a frag- 
ment of a vertebrate of any kind has yet been discovered in the forma- 
tion. In later geological periods, shore deposits like this almost always 
contained the remains of land plants, but none have yet been found in 
the Oriskany ; which seems to prove that at least no abundant vegetation 
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covered the shore cut away by the waves. Yet in the succeeding period 
the islands and probably the continents washed by the sea of the Middle 
Devonian sustained a varied and beautiful flora. 

In West Virginia, on the borders of Ohio, the Oriskany sandstone at- 
tained great thickness; and if we could penetrate the overlying strata 
in the centre of our coal basin, we should doubtlessly find this formation 
well represented there; but in the middle and western portions of the 
state where it comes to the surface, it isin many places entirely want- 
ing, and no where attains a thickness of more than 10 feet. We have 
hitherto failed, also, to find any Oriskany fossils in Ohio, and it may 
even be questioned whether the formation can be fully identified here ; 
but at the base of the Devonian series, under the Corniferous limestone, 
— sometimes interstratified with it,—we find, in numerous localities, a 
coarse saccharoidal sandstone which holds the precise position of the 
Oriskany, and incontestably marks the period of its deposition. This 
sandstone may be seen at West Liberty, in Logan county, in Scioto 
township, on the western line of Delaware; on the peninsula west of 
Marble Head in Ottawa; at Sylvania in Lucas; and in many other 
places. In these localities it is from three to ten feet in thickness ; 
usually soft and white ; ‘and is often capable of being used in the man- 
ufacture of glass. Indeed a considerable quantity of stone was taken 
from this bed, at Sylvania, and transported to Pittsburgh, where it was 
successfully used in glass making. 

By reference to the register of the State House well at Columbus, given 
on a preceding page, it will be seen that at the depth of 276 feet, at the 
base of the Corniferous limestone, a “very gritty rock” was passed 
through; a thickness of only two feet is assigned to it in the register, 
but it may have been a little thicker. This is unquestionably the same 
stratum which shows itself beneath the Corniferous limestone at so many 
localities where the base of that limestone is exposed ; and it is a matter 
of some wonder that it was not found of greater thickness, as we might 
have expected it to increase considerably in force at a locality so far 
south and east of its known outcrops, and in a direction toward the mas- 
sive beds of the Oriskany sandstone which are found in West Virginia. 

In the western part of Delaware County, the base of the Corniferous 
limestone contains many rolled pebbles of the Helderberg limestone, 
forming a calcareous conglomerate, which has been referred to as mark- 
ing a shore line and a break between the Upper Silurian and Devonian 
strata. This conglomerate holds the position of the Oriskany, and is not 
a sandstone simply because there was nothing on this old shore to make 
silicious sand of. It should probably, however, be considered an Oris- 
kany conglomerate. 
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CORNIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


The members of the former Geological corps divided the rocks which 
underlie the western half of Ohio into two great limestone groups, the 
“ Blue limestone serics,”—now known asthe Cincinnati group,—and the 
“Cliff limestone,” which, as more recent investigations have shown, 
includes representatives of the Clinton, Niagara, Waterlime, Corniferous, 
and, locally, of the Hamilton strata. 

This series of limestones have, for the most part, a light brown or 
cream-colored tint; and united, as they are in some localities, in one 
great calcareous mass, with no considerable intervening stratum of dif- 
ferent character, it is not surprising that they should have been grouped 
together under one name. This name was intended to be descriptive of 
the perpendicular escarpments or cliffs formed by a portion of the reries 
on the banks of some of the tributaries of the Ohio. From the want of 
an accurate knowledge of paleontology it was impossible, a quarter of a 
century ago, to divide the “Cliff” into its constituent elements; and 
this has been done only since a careful study of its fossils has shown 
that it is made up of several distinct and important limestone forma- 
tions, each of which is characterized by its own fauna. The lower 
members of the “Clift”? limestone series,—the Clinton, Niagara and 
IIelderberg,—have been described in the preceding chapter, and we now 
come to the consideration of the upp.r portion cf the group; one w.ich 
has b:en clearly proven not only to r_present a distinct formation, but lo 
belong to a different geological age from that of its associated strata, i. e. 
the Devonian. 

The first identification of the Corniferous limestone in Ohio was made 
by Prof. Hall in 1841; and since that time its exposures on the islands 
in Lake Erie, at fandusky, Delaware and Columbus, have been ırequently 
visited by geologists coming from other states, and careful.y studied by 
those who ıeside within our limits. Her:, asin New York, the Cornif- 
erous has proved to be peculiarly rich in fossils—many of which are of 
gpecial interest—and its fauna has hence come to b> as well and widely 
known as that.of any otaer formation in our st te. Among the first of 
those who contributed to our knowledge of this fauna, was Mr. Joseph 
Sullivant of Columbus. He for many years owned quarrics in this rock, 
opened in the vicinity of his plac: of residence, and took much pains to 
preserve all the more interesting fossils met with in working them. It 
is to him that we owe our first intimation of the exis!ence, in this for- 
mation, of the int:resting grou of fossil fishes which have since made 
it so famous. I have endeavored to commemorate Mr: Sullivant’s con- 
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tributions to our knowledge of the fauna of the Corniferous limestone, 
by associating his name with that of a large and remarkable fish 
(Macropetalichthys Sullivanti) of which he discovered the first specimens. 
In later years 1 rge collections of the fossils of the Corniferous limestone 
were made at Delaware by Mr. H. Hrtzer ; and on the islands of Lake 
Erie and about Sandusky by Dr. A. H. Agard, Mr. L. P. Wheelock and 
myself. These collections now include a great number of species of 
corals, mollusks, crustaceans and fishes; some of which ar2 scarcely 
excceded in interest by those derived from any other formation or locality 
in the world. Many of the most striking of these fossils will be found 
figured and described in the paleontological portion of this report. 

The outcrops of the Corniferous limestone in Ohio form two widely 
ecparated belts, one on eac.ı side of the Cincinnati axis. Of these, the 
eastern crosses the centre of the state from the Lake to the Ohio river; 
including in its northern extension Kelly’s Island, the eastern extremity 
of the Peninsula, and the city of Sandusky. Thence it extends south- 
ward, in a belt from ten to tw-lve miles wide, as far as Columbus. Here 
its outcrop begins to natrow; and before the south line of Pickaway 
county is reached, the Corniferous limestone is lost to view. This disap- 
pearance is due to its thinning out on the shore of the old Silurian 
island. It extends further south and east, as we know, for it is discov- 
erable in Kentucky; but in southern Ohio it forms no outcrop, as its 
edge is covered by more recent strata, which reach further up on the side 
of the Cincinnati axis. 

West of the great anticlinal the Corniferous belt crosses the Michigan 
line at Sylvania in Lucas county, thence curves round toward the south- 
west through Henry, Paulding and Van Wert; crossing the Indiana line 
centrally at the western point of contact of the latter countics. The 
Corniferous limestone also forms part of the Devonian island in Logan 
county. The central portion of this island is occupied by the Huron 
shale but most of its area is composed of a broad margin of Corniferous. 

In the northern and middle portions of the state, the Corniferous lime- 
stone shows two well-marked and several less conspicuous subdivisions. 
Of these the uppermost is a blue, thin-beddded limestone, from fifteen to 
twenty feet in thickness, and is the rock quarricd at Sandusky and Del- 
aware. This I have usually designated asthe Sandusky limestone. Below 
this we find 2 very light colored limestone which often contains balls and 
masses of chert. It is strikingly different in its mineral character, and 
somewhat different in its fossils from the overlying bed; though a large 
number of species are common to both. This lower subdivision I have 

called the Columbus limestone ; as it is the rock opened in the quarries 
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near that city, and is that which supplied the stone of which the State 
House is constructed. It is often divided into several subordinate layers, 
which differ somewhat among themselves in lithological character and 
fossils, but as a general rule it is mainly a cream-colored and rather soft, 
magnesian limestone, composed almost entirely of the remains of marine 
organisms. On Kelley’s Island and Middle Island in Lake Erie—as at 
the Falls of the Ohio—some of its beds are so largely composed of corals 
that they may be considered as ancient coral reefs. This rock contains 
very little earthy, but considerable organic matter, emits a fetid odor 
when struck with the hammer, and often holds petroleum and asphalt 
in the cells of its corals. These hydrocarbons are doubtless indigenous 
to the rock, and are derived from the soft parts of the animals whose 
remains are so abundant in it. | | 

In the extreme upper portion of the Sandusky member of the Cornif- 
crous group, several characteristic Hamilton fossils are found in consid- 
erable abundance, such as Spirifer mucronatus, Cyrtia Hamiltonensis, etc. 
There are also found, throughout this portion of the formation, a number 
of species which are common to the Corniferous and Hamilton, such as 
Atrypa reticularis, Atrypa aspera, Strophodonta demissa, and, much more 
rarely, Athyris spirtferoides. From the presence of these fossils, I was for 
a long time led to doubt whether the Sandusky limestone should not be 
considered as a representative of the Hamilton rather than of the Cor- 
niferous group; but on gathering all the fossils of this formation, the 
list was found to include a much larger number of Corniferous than of 
Hamilton species; and all the Hamilton forms which penetrate below 
the surface of the Sandusky limestone are common to the Corniferous and 
the Hamilton. It should also be remarked that all the most conspic- 
uous fossils of the Sandusky limestone are found in the lower members 
of the Corniferous group; and that its fauna is therefore much more 
Corniferous than Hamilton. 

The mingling of the fauna of the Hamilton and Corniferous is appar- 
ently somewhat greater here than in New York; but this is readily 
explained by the fact that here, as in other portions of the western states, 
there were no such striking alternations of condition during the succes- 
sive depositions of strata as are indicated at the cast. An open sea pre- 
vailed through several successive periods at the west, and during these an 
unbroken series of limestone strata was formed, while at the east altern- 
ating shore and off-shore conditions interposed sheets of mechanical. 
sediment, and gave more distinctness to the fauna of each formation. 

The most striking fossils of the Corniferous group are fishes, of which 
the list now includes a large number of genera and species. These 
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remains are most abundant in the central portion of the Sandusky lime- 
stone, where a stratum is known among the quarry men as the Fish bed ; 
the surface of one or two of the layers being, in some localities, almost 
completely covered with fragments—crania, Jaws, teeth, &c.—of fishes. 
Many of the fossil fishes of the Corniferous will be found figured and 
described in another portion of this report. The most remarkable yet 
discovered are Macropetalichthys and Onychodus. Of these, the first seems 
to have left nothing but the cranium, which was a solid bony box com- 
posed of a number of large polygonal plates, that still remain firmly 
soldered together and give to the head somewhat tne aspect of that of 
the sturgeon. This fish seems to have been, like the sturgeon, too, with- 
out teeth ; as a number of heads that have been found distinctly show 
the under surface, but bear no traces of a dental system. Neither scales 
nor spines have been discovered which could be associated with Macro- 
petalichthys, and we may, therefore, infer that the body was covered 
simply with a tough skin, like most of the Siluro:ds (catfishes) of the 
present day; the brain alone having been protected by a bony envelope. 
In the largest individuals of Macropetalichthys the cranium had a length 
of from fifteen to eighteen inches; more commonly, however, the speci- 
mens obtained are from eight to twelve inches in length. The external 
surface of the cranium was covered with beautifully stellate, enameled 
tubercles, like those of Hugh Miller’s Asterolepis. 

Onychodus was apparently a ‚larger fish than Macropetalichthys ; and 
was much better armed for attack and defense. The head in this genus 
was covered bya large number of bony tuberculated plates; which doubt- 
less formed the exterior of a cartilaginous brain-box; but they were so 
imperfectly united that they are almost universally found detached and 
scattered about in the rock. Onychodus was provided with formidable 
jaws, which were sometimes a foot and a half in length, and were set 
with teeth three quarters of an inch long. The mandibles,—under 
jaws,—also embraced between their anterior extremities an arch of bone 
from which sprang a crest of seven hooked or sigmoidally curved conical 
teeth. These were many times larger than those of the jaws, and formed 
a single vertical row, which was apparently employed for piercing, 
much in the manner of the prow of a ram. 

Some of the most common and characteristic of the molluscous fossils 
of the Corniferous group, and such as are not described in other portions 
of this report, are represented in the woodcuts below ; and it is hoped, 
that by the help of these, and such other illustrations of its fossils as are 
now published, the formation will be readily recognized wherever it 18 


found. 
10 
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Fossils of the Corniferous limestone. 
Figs. 28-31. 





Fig. 28. Platyceras dumosum, Conrad, 
« 29. Pentamerus aratus, Conrad. 
“30. Spirifer raricosta, Conrad. 
“31. Lucina? proavia, Goldfur, 


Strange as it may seem,—since we know that the Corniferous limestone 
is an open sca deposit,—perhaps the most interesting of all its fossils are 
land plants. These eonsist of floated fragments of trunks and branches 
which belonged to the earliest land vegetation of which we find any 
traces in the valley of the Mississippi. The specimens obtained are as 
yet not very mumerous, but the quarrics at Sandusky and Delaware have 
each furnished two well defined specics, beside fragments of others which 
are imperfectly preserved, and of which the botanical relationships have 
not yet been determined. Among these plants of the Corniferous lime- 
stone are three or four Tree Ferns, of which two are represented by well 
marked and beautiful specimens, very like some that are now growing 
upon the earth’s surface. These Ihave named Caulopteris antiqua and 
Caulopteris peregrina. For reasons which have been given in the descrip- 
tion of the Cincinnati arch, I think we must conclude that these plants 
grew upon the neighboring land of the old Silurian islands; and that 
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falling from the shore, or washed down by some ancient river, they 
were floated out to sea, and becoming waterlogged, sank in the calcareous 
sediment which was accumulating at the sea bottom. 

Among the other land plants found in the Corniferous limestone, I 
may mention a single specimen of Lepidodendron, found at Sandusky, 
which is apparently identical with a species (L. Gaspianum) obtained 
rom the Hamilton of New York and the Gaspe formation of Canada. 

The impressions of sea weeds are as common in the Upper Corniferous 
in some places in Ohio, as they are in the Lower Corniferous—or Cauda 
Galli—of New York. The most abundant of these are species of Spiro- 
phyton ; among which may be recognized all the forms figured by 
Vanuxem & Hall. The Columbus limestone being an open-sea sediment, 
contains few traces of sea weeds, but the Sandusky limestone, a shallow 
sea, or off-shore deposit, was their natural repository. 


Fosails of the Corniferous limestone. 
. Figs. 32-36. 





Fig. 32. Spirifer acuminatus, Conrad. 
“33. Nucleocrinus Vernenili, Troost. 
“34. Strophodonta hemispherica, Hall. 
“835. Spirifer gregarius, Hall. 

“36. Conocardium trigonale, Conrad. 
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The Corniferous limestone is no less important to our people economi- 
cally than interesting scientifically ; as it furnishes some of the best 
lime and building stone used in the state. The chemical composition 
of the different layers of the Corniferous is found to exhibit considerable 
differences; the Sandusky limestone containing much more earthy mat- 
ter than the underlying Columbus limestone. The latter is highly 
crystalline, composed in many instances of the remains of corals and 
shells, and is therefore a very pure organic deposit. Nearly all the lime 
used on the Lake Shore east of Sandusky, and sent thence to the 
interior, is made from the lower members of the Corniferous limestone 
group. This is mostly derived from the quarries on Kelly’s Island and 
at Marble Head, the extremity of the Peninsula. In some localities the 
Corniferous furnishes a building stone not inferior in beauty to any other 
found in the state. It supplies the stone generally used in Columbus, 
and, as has been stated, from this material the State House was built. 
On the Lake shore, where it competes with the sandstone from Berea 
and Amherst, the Corniferous limestone is less extensively used, but 
stone of fine quality, very homogeneous in texture and color, and capable 
of supplying blocks of any desired dimensions, is quarried by Messrs. 
Clemons at Marble Head. A still more beautiful variety of the Cornif- 
crous limestone,—a pure cream-colored homogenous rock—is quarried by 
Mr. Clark at Delphos, and, from this locality, is quite extensively dis- 
tributed along the line of the Miami canal. 

The upper member of the Corniferous limestone supplies the hard 
blue stone so much used for architectural purposes at Sandusky and 
Delaware. 

I give below analyses of the lower member of the Corniferous lime- 
stone taken from the quarrics of Marble Head and Kelley’s Island: 


Analyses of Corniferous limestone, by Prof. J. L. Cassells. 


ui 
bo 





Hy ‚grometric MOIStUT@..orsorsonnonensnentnnnnnnannnnnnnnnnnnonunnnonnnnans nenn anne nenn 0. 0.80 
SpLiCa.cccccccccccccnccecoccccescecucccssecsccsccccecccsceccesccees cencnenacccceseccssecccsens 0. 0.15 
Organic MAtter.......cccescsssscerceecescssceccnnsnsneeenseseseeeseres cesses seeseaseeaes 0. 0.02 
Carbonate of Lime..........sccccecscccvsvcccceccsceseessceccccccssecsce cocscecce: nenn 78. 83.20 
Carbonate of Magnesia ......--+..ssccsesssecsssescsssscsssetsees cus nsnnnentnenennsenn 20.75, 15.83 





1. Limestone from quarry of G. W. Calkins, Kelley’s Island. 
2. “ “ “ Messrs. Clemons, Marble Head. 
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The following list includes most of the fossils of the Corniferous lime- 
stone of Ohio which had been described previous to the organization of 
the present Geological Survey. 


Atrypa reticularis. Lucina ? proaria. 

A, aspera. Gyroceras undulatum. 
Merista scitula. Euompholus DeCewi. 
M. nasuta. Loxonema Leda. 
Strophodonta dentissa. Pleurotomaria Kearnyi. 
S. hemispherica. Turbo Shumardi. 

A. Patterson. Orthis propinqua. 
Spirifer gregarius. Dalmania selenurus. 

8. acuminatus. Proetus crassimarginatıs. 
S. macra. Nucleocrinus Verneuli. 
N, macrothyris. /uphrentis gigantea. 

N, raricosta. Cyathophyllum rugosum. 
N. Manni. Farvosites Goldfusi. 

8. Grieri. F. polymorpha. 
Tentaculites scaluris. F. turbinata. 
Platyceras dumosum. Phillipsastrea gigantea. 


Further details of the structure and fossils of the Corniferous group 
will be found in the reports on the geology of Erie, Delaware and Frank- 
lin counties. 


HAMILTON GROUP. 


While the identification of the Corniferous limestone of Ohio with its 
equivalent in the New York series was early and accurately made, the 
group of rocks which overlie it have not been so readily correlated with 
strata holding, in a general way, the same position in other states. In 
regard to their relations not only much difference of opinion has existed, 
but grave errors have been committed ; and we may reckon among the 
most important results of the first season’s work of the present Geologi- 
cal Corps, the clearing up of the doubts and the rectification of the 
mistakes to which this group has given rise. In New York the Cornif- 
erous limestone is followed in the ascending series by the rocks of the 
Hamilton period, including, first, the Marcellus shale, then the Hamil- 
ton proper,—consisting of the Hamilton and Moscow shales, with the 
Tully and Encrinal limestones,—upon which rests the Genesee shale. 
The whole group is more than a thousand feet in thickness in central 
New York, but is diminished to half that, with the entire elimination 
of the limestone members, on the shores of Lake Erie. In central Ohio 
the succession of beds overlying the Corniferous, and thus corresponding 
in a general way to those I have enumerated, is as follows: First and 
lowest is the “Huron shale,” a bituminous mass of three hundred feet 
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thick ; above this the Waverly group, consisting of fine grained sand- 
stones and shales five hundred feet in thickness ; upon the Waverly the 
Carboniferous conglomerate. In Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana, the 
Corniferous limestone, where present, is overlaid immediately by the 
Black shale, and, although some of the fossils which are generally sup- 
posed to be characteristic of the Hamilton are sometimes found in the 
Upper Corniferous, they are such as are common to the Corniferous and 
Hamilton, and no well defined Hamilton beds have been discovered there. 
When, however, we came to examine carefully this portion of the geo- 
logical column in northern Ohio, we found certain strata present which 
are wanting in the localities cited, and such asenable us to make a more 
accurate determination of the relations of the different formations than 
had been done before. For example, at Prout’s Station, eight miles 
south of Sandusky, the upper division of the Corniferous limestone is 
succeeded above by a bed of marl and marly limestone, ten to twenty 
feet in thickness, which contains great numbers of Hamilton fossils, with 
none which are peculiar to the Corniferous. The fossils to which I refer 
are Spirifer mucronatus, Strophodonta demissa, Athyris spiriferoides, Cyrtia 
Hamultonensis, Phacops bufo, Heliophyllum Halli, etc. The marly limestone 
of this locality 1s immediately overlaid by the Huron shale. On the 
farm of D. C. Richmond, Esq., four miles south of Sandusky, the extreme 
upper layers of the Corniferous limestone are covered with impressions 
of Spirifer mucronatus, but mingled with Spirifer gregarius, S. acuminatus 
and various other well known Corniferous fossils. At Bellevue, a few 
miles south and west of the last mentioned locality, the Huron shale 
rests directly on the hard blue layers of the Sandusky limestone which 
contain Strophodonta hemispherica and scales and teeth of Onychodus sig- 
moides; which proves that here no true Hamilton is interposed between 
the Corniferous and Huron. In Tully township, Marion county, imme- 
diately beneath the Black shale, some thin layers of hard blue limestone 
are found which contain the well known Hamilton fossils, Pterinea flabella, 
Nyassa arguta, and Tropidoleptus carinatus. Below these come the layers 
of blue limestone which contain Gyroceras undulatum, G. Ohioense, etc., 
which characterize the Sandusky limestone. At Delaware a light gray 
marl is interposed between the Black shale and the Corniferous, con- 
taining small concretions which are formed around the bones and teeth 
of some small, and as yet undescribed fishes. This marl probably repre- 
sents the Hamilton, but south of this point no trace of it has yet been 
detected. Mr. Winchell states that he has found Cyrtia Hamiltonensis 
and Spirifer mucronatus in the Sandusky limestone, at various points 
between Delaware and the Lake, and hence he has been disposed to 
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regard all the blue flaggy layers, which I have considered Upper Cornif- 
erous, as forming a part of the Hamilton group. In all the exposures, 
however, which I have examined of this member of the series, I have 
found Corniferous fossils greatly predominating and the truly Hamilton 
species confined to the uppermost layers. Combining the facts that have 
been stated and others of similar import, I am led to believe that we 
have, in the interval between Sandusky and Columbus, the extreme 
western edge of the Hamilton formation. In certain localities there are 
well defined beds which represent this group, while in others the true 
Hamilton is wanting, and the Huron shale rests directly upon the Cor- 
niferous limestone. It seems true, also, that we have in Ohio a mingling 
of the Hamilton and Corniferous faunae to a greater extent than is ob- 
servable in New York. As has been before stated, the Hamilton group 
was deposited in the same basin with the Corniferous limestone, but 
when that basin had become shallower and narrower than before. In 
that part of Ohio which has been referred to in the preceding remarks, 
the Cincinnati arch formed the shore of the Hamilton sea, and as the 
submergence of the arch was much less during the Hamilton than in 
the Corniferous period, the sediments of the Hamilton reach a less dis- 
tance up its flank than those of the Corniferous. 

On the west side of the anticlinal the Corniferous limestone graduates 
above into laminated marly layers which contain many of the fossils of 
the Hamilton group. These are found over a long line of outcrop, run- 
ning from Antwerp down the Maumee to Defiance and thence, by a 
somewhat tortuous course to the Michigan line near Sylvania. In this 
part of the state the Hamilton is apparently thicker and more persistent 
than on the east side of the anticlinal, but it shades into the Corniferous 
so gradually that it is difficult todraw the line between them. North of 
Ohio, in Michigan and western Canada, the Hamilton group is much 
thicker and better defined than anywhere within our state. 

From all the facts before. us we learn that the line of outcrop of the 
Hamilton sweeps around the Cincinnati arch, parallel with that of the 
Corniferous, but everywhere more distant from its axis, not as the result 
of erosion, but because the land area was broader and that of the sea nar- 
rower during the Hamilton period than before. 
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Fossils of the Hamilton Group. 
Figs. 3742. 





Fig. 37. Spirifer mucronatus, Conrad, narrow variety. 
“38 Ss. mucronatus, broad form. 
“39-40. Orthis Vanuzemi, Billings. 
“ 41. Phacops bufo, Green. 
“ 42. Cyrlia Hamiltonensis, Hall. 


HURON SITALE. 


One of the most strongly marked elements in the geological structure 
of our state is a mass of black, bituminous shale, from 200 to 350 feet in 
thickness, which was designated by the first Geological Corps as the 
Black Shale. This formation underlies all the northwestern corner of 
Ohio, including the counties of Williams, Fulton and Defiance. It also 
forms a belt of outcrop, ten to twenty miles in width, extending from the 
mouth of the Huron to that of the Scioto. It was formerly supposed that 
the Lake shore was composed of the Huron shale from near Sandusky to 
the Pennsylvania line, but our later observations have proved that in 
Lorain county this formation dips eastward below the Lake level; and 
from this point to the eastern line of the state the margin of the Lake’ 
is formed by the overlying beds of blue and green shale which I have 
called the Erie Shale. 

The gencral aspects of the Huron shale are very well exhibited in the 
fine sections afforded by the banks of the Scioto and the Ohio near Ports- 
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mouth, at its exposures on the Big Walnut, east of Columbus, at Worth- 
ington, Delaware, on the banks of the Huron, etc. In the central and 
southern parts of the state, the Huron shale forms a nearly homogeneous 
mass, but at its northerly outcrops it is somewhat interstratified with 
the overlying Erie shale. For the most part it consists of thinly lami- 
nated bituminous shale, very black when first quarried, but, by the 
oxidation of its carbon, weathering to gray. It is also, when protected 
from the action of the air, very compact, and may be taken out in large 
and solid blocks. These soon split up, however, on exposure, and cliffs 
formed by the outcrops of the shale usually present a slope, covered with 
small flakes of the decomposing material, often stained red by the oxida- 
tion of iron, which it contains normally as sulphide. The amount of 
combustible matter included in it varies from ten to twenty-five per cent., 
and it has been successfully employed for the manufacture of oil by dis- 
tillation. It also contains, in various localities, sheets of asphalt or 
asphaltic coal, closely resembling Albertite in appearance and properties. 
These sheets are sometimes interlaminated with the shale, and sometimes 
fill vertical fissures. One of the latter, found near Avon Point, Lorain 
county, is two and a half inches thick. 

Oil and gas springs are also constantly associated: with the outcrops of 
this formation. I shall have occasion to refer to them again, but I will 
say here in passing that we have every reason to believe that the black 
shales of which the Huron forms the western extension, supply all the 
oil to the wells on Oil Creek, and the gas tothe gas wells on the Lake 
shore. The hydro-carbons which escape from the outcrops of the Huron 
in Ohio, are apparently the product of a constant spontaneous distilla- 
tion; and if we had here an overlying series of fissured and porous strata 
to receive them, and still higher an impervious stratum serving as a 
cover to retain them—so that we could draw from the accumulated secre- 
tion of ages—we might have, in many localities, wells of gas and oil which 
would richly remunerate their owners. Under the present circumstances, 
however, both gas and oil generally flow away as fast as formed ; so that 
most of our effor$s to obtain them in paying quantities have been unsuc- 
cessful. The asphalt to which I have referred, is, in my judgment, noth- 
ing else than the solid residue, left in the spontaneous distillation of 
petroleum. 

Almost everywhere the exposures of the Huron shale show traces of 
marine vegetation, but beyond these it is proverbially barren of fossils. 
In the southern part of Ohio, as in Kentucky and Tennessee, small species 
of Lingula and Discina are locally somewhat abundant in this formation, 
but, until quite recently, it was supposed to be destitute of fossils of 
magnitude and interest. Such being its character, it is not surprising 
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that much diversity of opinion has prevailed in regard to the age and 
relations of the deposit. The Lingula and Discina to which I have referred 
were at one time supposed to be identical with L. spatulata and D. lodensis, 
and hence, as affording evidence of its equivalence to the Genesee shale. 
It was shown, however, some years since, that the identification of these 
fossils was erroneous; and that they were new species and therefore of no 
value for determining the relations of the formation. Most geologists 
who have since had occasion to refer to the Huron shale, have called it 
Marcellus, without, however, giving any good reason for so doing. The 
determination of the age of this deposit was, therefore, one of the first 
duties which presented itself to us after the organization of the present 
Geological Survey. Previous to this time, however, Rev. H. Hertzer, by 
his discoveries, at Delaware, of the remains of huge fishes in the calca- 
reous concretions of the Huron shale, had proved that, instead of being 
without fossils, this formation contained the most remarkable and inter- 
esting ones yet brought to light in the state. These were, however, also, 
of species new to science, and helped us in no respect in our efforts to 
determine the age of the rock, except to show that it formed part of the 
Devonian system. For a long time our search for known fossils in the 
Huron shale was unavailing, but we ultimately found a few which belong 
to the Portage group of New York, and these, with a careful tracing of 
the rocks along the Lake shore, enable us to say with confidence that the 
Huron shale represents mainly the Gardeau shale of the New York 
geologists, and with this whatever we have of the underlying Genesee. 
The fossils to which I refer are Clymenia? complanata, Chonetes? speciosa, 
Orthoceras aciculum and Leiorhynchus quadricosta. A small Discina, a Loxo- 
nema and two species of obscure conchifers were also found in the form- 
ation, but had no bearing on the question before us. Of the fossils enu- 
merated Clymenia complanata may be said to be absolutely diagnostic of 
the Portage group. 

On tracing the rocksof New York westward, it was also found that the 
black bituminous shales are far more persistent than their associated 
green argillaceous shales and sandstones. Where last observed the 
Cashaqua shale—which separates the black shales of the Genesee and 
Portage—had diminished to a thickness of thirty feet; and it undoubt- 
edly runs out before reaching Ohio. 

That the Huron shale is not the equivalent of the Marcellus is proved 
not only by the presence in it of Portage fossils, but by the well marked 
Hamilton shales which we have shown to underlie it. If the Huron 
were Marcellus, it would be beneath the Hamilton. The reasons which 
operated in the application of the name Huron to the “ Black slate” are 
given in the chapter on the geological relations of our rocks. 
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The lower portion of the Huron shale contains, in all localities where 
it is visible, concretions of impure carbonate of lime. These are some- 
times irregular in form, but perhaps ofteuer are nearly spherical, and 
attain a large size. Some which may be seen at Worthington, in 
Franklin county, are ten feet in diameter and nearly globular. They 
have evidently been formed in the position they occupy; as many of 
them show a peculiar funnel shaped depression which marks the upper 
surface. The layers of the shale are seen to be curved over and around 
these septaria; a fact which has been considered as proof that the 
laminae of the shale were deposited over them after they had obtained 
their present size and form. This appearance is, however, due entirely 
to the loss of volume in the shale, consequent upon vertical compression 
from overlying rocks. All such argillaceous strata shrink one-half or 
more when compressed from mud to rock. The solid concretions have 
yielded little or nothing to this compression, and hence the layers of 
shale are curved around them. 

The source of the carbonaceous matter which is so striking a feature 
in the Huron shale, has presented a difficult problem to all those who 
have thought upon the subject. The mode of accumulation of the me- 
chanical sediments we can readily comprehend, and also the manner in 
which the organic materials that compose our limestones were deposited 
in the bottom of the ocean. We can satisfy ourselves too as to the mode 
in which the beds of coal in the Carboniferous series have been formed ; 
but the production and peculiar distribution of the carbonaceous matter 
with which this formation is charged, are phenomena not so easy of ex- 
planation. 

The development of black shales at the horizon of our Huron in Can- 
ada, New York and Pennsylvania, has already been noticed. 

As we go south from Ohio, the Huron shale is found underlying all the 
Carboniferous rocks of Kentucky, and is a marked feature in the geolo- 
gical sections of Tennessee. There, however, it is diminished in volume, 
having a thickness not generally greater than from 30 to 60 feet, but is 
more compact and homogeneous, and contains a larger percentage of 
bituminons matter than further north. In Indiana and Michigan the 
“Black shale” is also met with, and it is evident that it once occupied 
an area equal to that of several of our largest states. 

It appears from the relations of the Huron shale to the rocks above 
and below, as well as from its own internal structure, that the materials 
which compose it have been accumulated in a quiet water-basin. It 
rests upon the limestones that formed the bottom of the Corniferous sea, 
and is succeeded above by fine, argillaceous shales, very evenly and reg- 
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ularly stratified ; all indicating a quiet process of deposition, and com- 
parative remoteness from land surfaces and shore lines. 

Without discussing this problem in all its bearings, I may say that 
the results of such study as I have given to it, may be briefly stated as 
follows : | 

First: The nature of the sediments which form the Huron shale; the 
exceeding fineness of the mineral matter, the large percentage and uni- 
form dissemination of carbon, the peculiar composition of this carbon- 
aceous element—consisting mainly of hydro-carbons, —the abundance of 
marine plants and the absence of terrestrial vegetation ; all combine to 
show that it was deposited in an open sea and not immediately adjacent 
to the land. 

Second: Under such circumstances we are compelled to attribute the 
carbonaceous matter to marine vegetation or to marine animals. If it 
were derived from marine animals, such as we know have contributed 
largely to the organic constituents of some rocks—the bituminous lime- 
stones for example—we should find much more abundant traces of their 
structures than we now do; since they are, in fact, almost entirely absent. 
We are, therefore, compelled to consider this accumulation of bituminous 
‘matter as the result of the growth of sea weeds in marine basins. 

Third: Most marine plants with which we are acquainted grow upon 
the shore, or in shallow water, and we can hardly imagine so large an 
area as that occupied by the Huron shale covered with a growth of shal- 
low water plants without its bearing evidence in some locality of shore 
lines. It is true, however, that a great growth of aquatic vegetation 
sometimes takes place remote from the land, and where the plants have 
no attachment to the sea bottom. Of these areas we have a type in the 
‘Sargasso Sea” through which Columbus ploughed his way when making 
the voyage that resulted in the discovery of America. Here, as in the 
other similar sheets of sea weed, the vegetation floats upon the surface of 
the watcr and maintains a vigorous and luxuriant growth without con- 
nection with shore or bottom. Corresponding to this growth must be the 
decomposition of vegetable tissue on a large scale. The products of such 
decomposition would fall to the ocean bottom as finely comminuted car- 
bonaceous mud, mingled with stems and fronds detached by violence or 
decay. Under all such sheets of vegetation, in a sea where a fine mechap- 
ical sediment is being deposited, we must necessarily have an accumu- 
lation of mud containing a large percentage of carbonaceous matter; in 
other words, the elements of a bituminous shale. Waiting the demon- 
strative solution of the problem, which patient and exhaustive study 
will doubtless sometime furnish, I offer, as a possible explanation of the 
peculiar features of the Huron shale, the suggestion that its carbon was 
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derived from vegetation which lined the shores and covered the surface 
of a quiet and almost land-surrounded sea. 

The remarkable fossil fishes of the Huron shale, to which reference has 
been made, will be found described in detail in the paleontological por- 
tion of this report. A few words in regard to their geographical distri- 
bution, and the circumstances of their discovery may, however, not be 
without interest here. 

The two most extraordinary of these fishes, Dinichthys Hertzeri and 
Aspidichthys clavatus were both first found by Rev. H. Hertzer at Dela- 
ware, Delaware County, while he was stationed there as an itinerant 
minister of the German Methodist Church. In examining the concre- 
tions contained in the Huron shale, he detected in some of them frag- 
ments of large bones. These he worked out, with incredible patience, 
from their hard and tough matrix, and submitted them to me for exami- 
nation. I found them to be the remains of fishes of larger size and more 
massive structure than any fossil fishes before known; and that they 
constituted new genera and species, but exhibited affinities with the 
Placoderms Coccosteus, Ptericthys and Asterolepis of the Old Red sandstone 
of Scotland. A large number of jaws and cranial plates of Dinichthys 
have since been found, so that Iam able to reconstruct the head in a 
manner quite satisfactory.. This was about three feet long by two broad, 
covered with strong, bony plates and furnished with massive jaws and 
teeth. Of Aspidichthys only the central plate of the back has yet been 
found, and that not in the concretions, but lying in the laminated shale. 
Although imperfect, this plate is 13 by 17 inches long, and more than an 
inch in thickness at its centre. It apparently corresponds to the central 
plate of the carapace of Ptcrichthys, but is nearly one hundred times as 
large. 

I have recently found numerous specimens of jaws and plates or 


Dinichthys ; though none so fine as those obtained at Delaware; in the con- 
cretions which had fallen out of the Huron shale at Monroeville on the 
Huron river. 

About the time of Mr. Hertzer’s discovery of fish remains at Delaware, 
Mr. J. Terrell, of Elyria, found several large, water-worn fragments of 
black, mineralized bone on the beach of the Lake west of Avon Point. These 
had evidently fallen out of the cliff of Huron shale which here forms the 
Lake shore. On examining these bones, when brought to Cleveland by 
Mr. Terrell, I discovered that they were portions of the “ 0s medium dorsi ”’ 
of Dinichthys. This is a plate which covered the arch of the back imme- 
diately behind the head; and was, in some cases, two feet in length and 
breadth, and more than two inches thick at its central anterior portion. 
Since his discovery of the first of these interesting relics, Mr. Terrell has 
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pursued the search for them with much enthusiasm and success. Among 
some hundreds of less important bones, two nearly complete crania and 
two complete dorsal shields have been found in this locality by Mr. Ter- 
rell, Prof. G. N. Allen and Mr. A. W. Wheat. 

The economic value of the Huron shale will be more fully discussed in 
that volume of our report devoted to Economic Geology, but a brief allu- 
sion to the subject will not be out of place here. 

I have already referred to the Huron shale as a probable source of the 
greater part of the petroleum obtained in this country. This view, which 
was first advanced in an article on the “ Rock Oils of Ohio,” published in 
the Ohio Agricultural Report for 1869, has been opposed by high authority, 
but is, Ithink, now quite generally accepted by geologists. The argu- 
ments on this question, will be given more at length in another place, 
but Imay say, in passing, that the considerations which have led me to 
adopt this view, are briefly these: 

First: We havein the Huron shale a vast repository of solid hydro-car- 
bonaceous matter, which may be made to yield from ten to twenty gallons 
of oil to the ton by artificial distillation. Like all other organic matter 
this is constantly undergoing spontaneous distillation, except where her- 
metically sealed deep under rock and water. This results in the forma- 
tion of oil and gas, closely resembling those which we make artificially 
from the same substance ; the manufactured differing from the natural 
products only because we can not imitate accurately the processes of 
nature. 

Second: A line of oil and gas springs marks the outcrop of the 
Huron shale from central New York to Tennessee. The rock itself is 
frequently found saturated with petroleum, and the overlying strata, if 
porous, are sure to be more or less impregnated with it. Collateral facts, 
having the same import, may be cited. For example: a line of gas and 
oil springs similar to that already referred to, follows the outcrop of the 
Cleveland shale ; a carbonaceous stratum in the overlying Waverly group, 
but the quantity of liquid and gaseous hydro-carbons generated here is 
much less than that evolved from the Huron shale, because one is 50, 
the other 300 fect in thickness. Again: the emanations of oil and gas 
from the Lower Silurian rocks at Collingwood, Canada, and on the upper 
Cumberland river, Kentucky, are associated with similar deposits of 
black shale which represent the Utica slate of New York. 

Third: The wells on Oil Creek penctrate the strata immediately over- 
lying the Huron shale, and the oil is obtained from the fissured and 
porous sheets of sandstone of the Portage and Chemung groups, which 
lie just above the Huron and offer convenient reservoirs for the oil it 
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furnishes. It is a well known fact that wells, sunk into the Black shale, 
yield no considerable quantity of oil, unless from the strata which rest 
upon it. The oil wells of Mecca, Trumbull county, and Liverpool, Me- 
dina county, hold precisely the same relation to the Cleveland shale as 
do those of Oil Creek tothe Huron. The same may be said with regard 
to the relations of the Collingwood and Burksville wells to the Utica 
slate. 

The opposing theory of Prof. T. 8. Hunt, which makes petroleum the 
product of primary and not secondary decomposition of organic tissuc, 
and which derives the petroleum of the different oil regions from under- 
lying limestones,—especially the Corniferous,—fails entirely to har- 
monize with my view of the genesis of petroleum, or with any of the 
facts which I have observed in regard to the circumstances of its pro- 
duction. Very briefly, my objections to Prof. Hunt’s theory are these : 

1. The Corniferous limestone contains but a small percentage of 
hydro-carbons in all of the thousands of localities where I have examined 
it. Very little oil or gas can be produced from it artificially, and oil and 
gas springs are exceedingly rare in the areas where it underlies the sur- 
face. It is true that, like all limestones, this contains a large amount of 
carbon, but, as Prof. Wurtz has suggested, the carbon in limestones is 
locked up beyond the reach of spontaneous distillation, and, for its lib- 
eration, a higher heat is required than that which produces the met- 
amorphism of limestone into marble. Thus, the formation of limestone 
is exhaustive of an element essential to animal and plant life, and if it 
should continue as it has gone on in past geological ages, it will result 
in universal death. 

2. No considerable quantity of petroleum is derived through wells 
from the Corniferous, the Niagara, or any other limestone. Even at 
Chicago, where the Niagara is saturated with petroleum—here undoubt- 
edly indigenous and derived from animal matter—all efforts to obtain it 
in quantity by boring have been failures. In those portions of Ohio 
where the Corniferous limestone forms the surface rock, borings for oil 
have been universally unsuccessful ; and in those portions of Kentucky, 
cited by Dr. Hunt as proving the derivation of petroleum from the Cor- 
niferous limestone, no Corniferous exists. In the oil region of western 
Canada, where the theory of Prof. Hunt was formed, there is no evidence 
whatever that the oil is derived from the Corniferous limestone. In 
fact, the proof is positive that at least a part of it comcs from a lower 
horizon; for some of the deeper wells have drawn oil from points far 
below the Corniferous. This district is in the line of the Cincinnati 
arch, which here, as on the islands in Lake Erie, shows evidence of dis- 
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turbance long subsequent to its original upheaval. It therefore seems to 
me probable that most of the oil of this region is derived from the under- 
lying Silurian Collingwood shale. 

As is known, the wells which in Ohio have been sunk to the vicinity 
of the Huron shale, have very generally yielded oil, but only in small 
quantity. The difference in the productiveness of this oil horizon in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, has caused considerable surprise and disappoint- 
ment. It seems to me, however, easy of explanation. On Oil Creek the 
strata which underlie the surface are: First, the argillaceous shales of 
the Waverlygroup and Upper Chemung, which form the sides and bottom, 
of the valley ; below these, several beds of sandstone, interstratified with 
shale which belong to the Upper Chemung and Lower Portage groups; 
still lower, the black shales of the Portage and Genesee, having a thick- 
ness of several hundred feet. These strata have all felt the disturbing 
influence of the forces which raised the Alleghany mountains. Here, 
then, we have a peculiar geological substructure, such as is specially : 
favorable to the production and accumulation of petroleum, and such as 
must be more or less perfectly paralleled elsewhere to make productive, 
or at least flowing wells possible. This structure consists in a great mass 
of carbonaceous strata below, more or less disturbed and loosened, from 
which the oil is supplied in a constant and relatively copious flow ; above 
this, strata of porous, jointed sandstone, serving as reservoirs where the 
constant product of oil and gas may accumulate for ages; still higher, 
argillaceous strata, Impervious in their texture, and not capable ot being 
opened by fissures, forming a tight cover which prevents their escape. 
As we go west from Oil Creck into Ohio, we find both the structure and 
the composition of the rocks overlying the Huron exhibiting a progressive 
change. In the first place, the “sandrocks” of the Oil Creek series thin 
out and give place to fine and impervious, argillaceous shales. Thus, 
the reservoirs for the 011 diminish in capacity and ultimately disappear. 
In the second place, the strata all become more homogeneous and com- 
pact, and the fissures which are so numerous and so necessary on Oil 
Creek, are wanting. In Pennsylvania there are many “dry wells” 
which are failures because bored in solid blocks of rock in which no 
fissures are struck. In Ohio, such wells have proved to be the almost 
universal rule, and none of the wells yet bored have opened reservoirs 
from which oil has been obtained in paying quantities. 

Although no successful oil wells have been bored in the strata I have 
enumerated within the limits of our state, the quantity of carburetted 
hydrogen gas which escapes from some of these wells, has been so great 
as to be worthy of notice in a review of the economic products of the 
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Huron shale. As carburetted hydrogen produces a brilliant light in 
eombustion, it is largely manufactured and used for the illumination 
of cities and residences. So extensively is it employed for this purpose, 
that it may be regarded as an indispensable element in our modern civ- 
ilization. Since its value has been so fully demonstrated, it is not 
strange that efforts have been made to utilize the immense quantity of 
gas which flows from wells and springs in so many localities. The 
Chinese have, for hundreds of years, used for lighting and heating, the 
gas which emanates from the earth in several provinces of their country. 
In the United States, the gas which issues from the salt wells of the 
Kanawha valley, has been long employed as a fuel for the evapor- 
ation of the brine. The town of Fredonia, in western New York, has 
been, for more than forty years, fully or partially lighted by gas derived 
from springs at that place. In the borings made for oil at various local- 
ities in the western states, the gas produced so abundantly has been 
generally regarded as a useless, frequently an inconvenient and dangerous 
product. Within a year or two past, however, this gas has been utilized 
in numerous instances, and already a large number of wells have been 
bored for the express purpose of obtaining it. In some cases these wells 
have been highly productive, furnishing an abundance of material for 
heating and lighting in its most convenient and manageable form; so 
that this “ natural gas” deserves to be reckoned as one of the important 
elements in our mineral resources. At Erie, Pennsylvania, there are 
now more than thirty wells in successful operation, most of which have 
been bored for the special purpose of obtaining gas. Similar gas wells 
exist within the limits of our own state at Conneaut, Ashtabula, Paines- 
ville and Cleveland. All these are bored in the Erie shale, and draw 
their gas from above the surface of the Huron. One of the most suc- 
cessful of the wells bored for gas in Ohio is that of General J. S. Case- 
ment of Painesville. This is situated on the east side of the town, is 
700 feet deep, and passes through the following materials: 


FEET. 
1. Drift clay and gravel...........cccccsesssssccsscecssseenssssssseessscscaceeeecseeseses 40 
2. Erie shale, “ soap stone rock ernennen Knssnassssnnssnssnsnsnsssnensansenerne 648 
3. Huron shale, very black and bituminous, with astrong smell of oil... 12 


The gas was found in a fissure struck in the Erie shale; the quantity 
has never been measured, but it is more than sufficient for heating and 
lighting every part of General Casement’s establishment. The comfort 
and elegance imparted to it by an abundant flow of odorless, inflanama- 
ble gas, can hardly be appreciated without being seen; every room in the 
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house is brilliantly lighted, and every fire, in the furnace below, in the 
kitchen range as well as in the grates of the parlors and chambers, is fed 
by a fuel which gives a cheerful flame, is supplied and turned off by 
turning a stop cock, makes no smoke and leaves no ashes. So great a 
luxury as this makes enviable the fortune of the man who possesses it, 
and is certainly worth some trouble and expense to those who would 
enjoy it. 

The most remarkable of the wells which draw their gas from the Huron 
shale, are two bored by Peter Neff, Esq., near Millwood in Knox county. 
These wells were sunk in 1866; beginning in the Waverly, and reaching 
to the Huron shale. At a depth of about 600 feet, in each well, a fissure 
was struck from which gas issued in such volume as to throw out the 
boring tools and form a jet of water more than 100 feet in height. One of 
these wells has been tubed so as to exclude the water, and gas has con- 
tinued for six years to escape from it in such quantity as to produce, as 
it rushes through a two and a half inch pipe, a sound that may be heard at 
a considerable distance. When ignited, the gas forms a jet of flame three 
feet in diameter and fifteen feet long. The other well, which has never been 
tubed, constantly ejects, at intervals of one minute, the water that fills 
it. It thus forms an intermittent fountain one hundred and twenty feet 
in height. The derrick set over this well has a height of sixty feet. 
In winter it becomes encased in ice, and forms a huge translucent chim- 
ney, through which, at regular intervals of one minute, a mingled current 
of gas and water rushes to twice its height. By cutting through this 
hollow cylinder at its base and igniting the gas in a paroxysm, it affords 
a magnificent spectacle; a fountain of mingled water and fire which 
brilliantly illuminates the icy chimney. No accurate measurement has 
been made of the gas escaping from these wells, but it is estimated to be 
sufficient to light a large city. 

Whether the Huron shale has other economic value than that which 
has been referred to, remains to be proven, but it seems to me to bea 
formation of great, and as yet imperfectly developed capabilities. When 
we consider that it underlies fully one half the state with an average 
thickness of over three hundred feet, and that it contains probably fifteen 
per cent. of combustible matter—and is therefore equivalent toa coal seam 
fifty feet in thickness over all the area it occupies—it will be seen that 
it is by far the greatest store house of power which we possess. Unfor- 
tunately the carbonaceous matter it contains is so distributed through its 
mineral constituents as to have no value as a fuel. Experiments have 
proved that oil may be extracted from it cheaply by distillation, but at 
present it can be still more cheaply obtained, already distilled, from the 
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oil wells. Should our supply of petroleum fail, it is certain that the 
Huron shale can furnish usan inexhaustible supply of illuminating and 
lubricating oil for less than double the prices now paid. Hence we may 
consider this deposit as a guarantee that our people may always have. a 
a cheap illuminator, and will never be compelled td return to the dark 
days of twenty years ago. 

It is also to be expected that in the progress of discovery new metheds 
will be devised for utilizing the enormous amount of power now locked 
up in the Huron shale, and that it will not always be permitted to lie as 
now a neglected element in the resources of our state. 


ERIE SHALE. 


I designate by this name a group of greenish or bluish argillaceous 
shales which form the Lake shore from the Pennsylvania line to Avon 
point. The base of this series on the eastern margin of the state is below 
the Lake level, so we have no means of ascertaining what its precise 
thickness is in that vicinity. Toward the west it rapidly thins out and 
is lost sight of south and west of the Vermillion river. 

The prevailing lithological character of this deposit is very well shown 
in the sections of the cliff bordering the Lake in the vicinity of Cleve- 
land; and it is here seen to consist of green, gray and blue shales, gen- 
erally very soft and fine, interstratified with sheets of micaccous, silvery 
sandstone from half an inch to two inches in thickness, with flattened, 
lenticular masses of argillaceous iron ore. On the eastern border of the 
state this formation is much more sandy, and includes some sandstone 
layers which are thick enough to be used for purposes of construction : 
also some thin sheets of impure limestones, crowded with fossils. 

West of Cleveland the Erie shales are seen to form two beds or groups 
of strata, of which the upper, nearly 100 feet in thickness, consists of 
shales such as I have described, with thin bands of sandstone which 
sometimes are sufficiently thick and firm to be used as flagging. The 
lower series consists almost exclusively of blue and green shales, with thin 
strata of iron ore; the whole weathering in smooth hemogeneous cliffs 
of which the prevailing color is a greenish gray. These two groups are 
well exposed in the cliffs which form the Lake shore between the Cuya- 
hoga and Rocky River; the lower beds composing that cliff for about three 
miles wést of the Cuyahoga. The upper series there comes in with a 
strong westerly dip by which it is carried down to the Lake surface just 
east of the mouth of Rocky River, and forms the cliffs bordering this 
stream at its mouth, and for two or three miles above. From this point 
westward the beds lie nearly horizontal until at Avon point they again 
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rise toward the west, and are succeeded by the lower group, which in 
turn gives place to the Huron shale. Asa general rule the Erie shales 
are remarkably destitute of fossils, and from this cause their exact geo- 
logical age was for a long time misunderstood, and has been accurately 
determined only recently and with much study. From their lithological 
. resemblance to the shales of the Portage group in New York, and from 
their apparent continuity with these, the Erie shales have been gen- 
erally considered as their equivalent, while theoverlying Cuyahoga shale, 
and other beds which form the northern extension of the Waverly group, 
have been regarded as the western prolongation of the Chemung rocks of 
New York. It was our good fortune, however, during our first season of 
field work, to obtain from several localities in the Erie shales fossils which 
prove beyond question that the upper portion of these shales are the 
representatives of the Chemung; and while, from the want of further 
evidence of the age of the lower beds, we are as yet unable to assert posi- 
tively that they are continuous with the upper portion of the Portage 
group, there is scarcely room for doubt that they are the western exten- 
sion of the ‘ Portage sandstones.” In New York these rest on the 
Gardeau shale, which, as we have seen, forms the chief part of our Huron. 
If no longer sandstones in Ohio, it is because, following the general law, 
they have become thinner and finer in coming westward. 

Collections of fossils, which include great numbers of individuals, but 
not many gerera and species, were made by the members of our Corps in 
the bottoms of the gorges formed by Tinker’s Creek and Chippeway Creek— 
tributaries of the Cuyahoga in Cuyahoga County—in the valleys of the 
Chagrin near Euclid, of Big Creek in Lake County, and of Conneaut 
Creek in Ashtabula County; as well as in the beds of the tributaries of 
Grand River in the northern part of Trumbull. These fossils include, 
with some new forms, the following species characteristic of the Chemung 
in New York: Spirifer disjunctus, S. altus, Leiorhynchus mesacostalia, 
Orthis Tioga, etc. The evidence furnished by this group of fossils defi- 
nately fixes the geological position of at least the upper portion of the 
Erie shale, and dissipates the obscurity that has heretofore hung over the 
formation. 

On the eastern border of the state, the Erie shale has a thickness of 
nearly 1000 feet; at Painesville, Lake County, about 800 feet; in the 
valley of the Cuyahoga, between 400 and 500 feet; while in the central 
and southern part of the state the formation is cither entirely absent, 
or is reduced to insignificant dimensions, and exhibits no characters by 
which it can be distinguished from the overlying Waverly group. 

In northern Ohio the Waverly contains, near its base, a stratum of 
black bituminous shale from 20 to 60 feet in thickness, which I have 
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called the Cleveland shale. Lower Carboniferous fossils occur in abund- 
ance beneath this shale, but reach only a few feet below it. Greenish 
argillaceous shales come in always within 50 feet, sometimes immedi- 
ately below the Cleveland shale, and in these we find all the character- 
istic fossils of the Erie. 

On the banks of the Vermillion river in Huron County, the Cleveland 
shale seems to come down directly on the Huron, and the Erie shale has 
apparently disappeared. 

In southern Ohio, on the banks of the Scioto, a stratum of black shale 
15 to 20 feet in thickness is found 137 feet above the Huron, and this is 
probably the equivalent of the Cleveland shale. The strata which sepa- 
rate this from the Huron have yielded no fossils as yet, but in lithological 
character they are undistinguishable from the Waverly above; and we 
have considered them as a part of that formation. If the Erie shale has 
any representative in this portion of the state, it is to be found, however, 
in the interval to which I have alluded. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee no traces of the Chemung or Erie shales 
have been discovered ; and there the Waverly with Carboniferous fossils 
rests directly upon the Huron shale. West of the Cincinnati anticlinal 
a few of the fossils of the Chemung have been found in calcareous strata 
even as far west as Nevada, but the Chemung of New York and the Erie 
of Ohio, as characterized by lithological features and fauna, may be said 
to be wanting in all localities west of the Cincinnati arch. 

From all the facts which have come to my knowledge, bearing on the 
history of the Erie shale, I am led to the following conclusions: First: 
The formation was deposited in a water-basin much more shallow and. 
narrower than that in which the Huron shale accumulated; and in Ohio 
off-shore eonditions had, in the Erie epoch, succeeded the wide-spread 
Huron sea. Second: The alternations of fine shales and coarse sand- 
stones and conglomerates, which compose the Upper Portage and Che- 
mung in New York, are proofs of oscillations of sea level which sometimes 
brought shore lines to the margin of Ohio, but never produced any dry 
land in the eastern part of the state. Third: The spread of the enor- 
mously thick sheets of mechanical sediments which make up the 
Upper Portage and Chemung (Erie) over so large a part of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, is a recordof a gradual but profound subsidence 
of most of the area lying between the Cincinnati arch and the Blue Ridge. 
We also learn from this record that the subsidence was greatest toward the 
East ; was slow and often interrupted, but finally resulted in filling the 
northern and eastern part of the trough with three thousand feet of shore 
and shallow-water deposits. We know them tobe such by their lith- 
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ological character, and by the ripple marks and impressions of land 
plants which they contain. The northern limits of the sea in which 
these sediments accumulated are not traceable on account of their removal 
by erosion from the great basin now partly filled by Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. The Catskill mountains and the highlands of Portage and 
Chemung rocks which stretch from them to Ohio, measure at the same time 
the enormous thickness of the deposits and the stupendous erosion they 
have suffered toward the North. Fifth: The commencement of the epoch 
of the deposition of this series of mechanical sediments, introduced a new 
and great era in geological history ; and it was in fact the beginning of the Car- 
boniferous period. This subject will be more fully discussed in the chapter 
on the general structure and history of the Carboniferous System—which 
will form part of another volume of this report—but I may here say, in pass- 
ing, that in my judgment the line of separation between the Devonian 
and Carboniferous systems would be more naturally drawn at the base 
of the Portage sandstone than where it is now placed, for there a new 
circle of deposits begins, the products of a new submergence of the con- 
tinent which culminated in the deposition of the wide-spread marine, 
organic sediment of the Lower Carboniferous limestone. 

The series of strata which begins with the mechanical sediments of 
the Portage has also a fauna which is much more Carboniferous than 
Devonian in character. The break at the top of the Hamilton—calling 
the Huron Hamilton—is not complete, we know; for there are connec- 
ting links between the fauna of the Hamilton and that of the Chemung ; 
but there are also connecting links between the Lower and Upper 
Silurian (Cincinnati and Clinton,) and between the Upper Silurian and 
Devonian, (Helderberg and Oriskany). The abundance of species of 
Productus and Productella in the fauna of the Chemung will suggest itself 
at once as a marked Carboniferous feature. 

I have already alluded, though briefly, to the fossils of the Erie shale. 
The list of species new and old which we have found in the formation 
is not a long one, but in some localities the individuals of some species 
are very numerous. Near Kelloggsville and at Ashtabula in Ashtabula 
county, some thin sheets of impure limestone contained in the Erie shale 
are not only filled but composed of the shells of a new species of Levorhyn- 
chus (L. Newberryi Hall). In Jefferson, Morgan and Pierrepoint in the 
same county, Spirifer disjunctus, S. altus, Orthis Tioga, Productella speciosa, 
Leiorhynchus mesacostalis, and species, probably new, of Meristella and 
Euomphalus are locally very abundant. On BigCreek in Lake County a 
species of Leiorhynchus which I cannot distinguish from L. quadricosta, 
was found by Mr. Sherwood; and on Paine’s Creek in Leroy, small con- 
cretions occur in the shale, many of which contain as nuclei two new and 
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very interesting crustaceans. Of these one is probably a species of 
Ceratiocaris ; the other is allied to this but apparently belongs to a genus 
hitherto undescribed. 

The economic value of the Erie shale is not great; probably less indeed 
than that of any other formation found in the state. Oil and gas are 
obtained from it, as has been stated, but are not indigenous in it, and 
are derived from the Huron shale below. When extensively eroded, the 
Erie shale has sometimes left a sufficient number of nodules and plates 
of iron ore in stream beds to be worth collecting, and such accumulations 
formed an important source of supply of ore to the first charcoal furnaces 
located on the Lake shore. No iron is however now made from this ore. 

The soil formed by the decomposition of the Erie shale is wet and 
tenacious, as might have been expected from its argillaceous character. 
Though not adapted to general tillage, it has proved well suited to the 
growth of grass, and a large part of the dairy farms of the Western 
Reserve owe the peculiar properties of their soil to the Erie shale, either 
decomposed in place, or ground up and spread over other rocks by Drift 
agents. The soil furnished by the disintegration of the Erie shale has 
also proved specially adapted to the cultivation of the grape; and most 
of the vineyards which line the Lake shore from north-east, Pa., to San- 
dusky, are located on the belt of its outcrops. 

We have now completed the review of the various groups of rocks 
found in Ohio belonging to the Silurian and Devonian Systems. The 
features and history of two other great sub-divisions of the geological 
series which are represented in our state—the Carboniferous and Drift— 
remain to be discussed. The consideration of these must, however, be 
deferred for the present, as it will more properly form the introductory 
and general matter of another volume of this report, which will be for 
the most part devoted to the local geology and paleontology of these 
formations. A large amount of new and interesting material has already 
been collected, which will serve to illustrate the physical and life his- 
tories of the great and important geological ages, in which our Carbon- 
iferous and Drift deposits were formed; and if we should be permitted 
to give to the public as full an exposition of the subjects which remain 
to be treated as we are able to do of those which we have considered, it 
is probable that they will find the contents of the second volume of the 
report at least as interesting and valuable as anything contained in this. 
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land, extends far below the Lake level. These deep channels, like others 
of the series to which they belong, were formed at atime when Lake 
Erie did not exist as a lake, but was represented by a river flowing 
through some portion of the basin it occupies, and receiving the Cuya- 
hoga, Rocky River, the Chagrin, Grand River, etc., as tributaries at a 
level two hundred feet below the present mouths of these streams. This 
was anterior to the first epoch of the Drift period, when the continent 
was raised several hundred feet higher than now and the drainage was 
much more complete. Subsequent submergence silted up and often 
obliterated these old channels with clays deposited from a great body of 
water which filled all the Lake basin. After this water was partially 
drained away, and when the rivers flowing from the highlands resumed 
their functions, they did not always follow accurately their old channels, 
but sometimes—as in the case of Rocky River—made new ones along the 
lines of lowest surface levels wherever these happened to run. 

The city of Cleveland stands on a plateau of sand, gravel and clay, 
which occupies the mouth of the old, deeply excavated rocky valley: 
The surface of this plateau is about 100 feet above the present level of — 
Lake Erie, and marks the height to which the old valley was filled. 
The tops of the rocky walls of the valley are seen at East Cleveland, 
Newburg, and Bedford on the east side, at Parma, Independence and 
Brecksville on the west. They are composed of corresponding strata and 
here rise from 100 to 200 feet above the old flood plain; at the south line 
of the county from 300 to 400 feet. By the subsidence of the Lake, the 
Cuyahoga has made a new valley 100 feet deep through its old delta, but 
the Lake must be drained away, and the river must cut more than 200 
feet deeper into the clays that occupy its old channel, before the rocky 
floor of the valley will be reached. The following profile section will 
give a clearer idea of the structure of the Cuyahoga valley than could be 
gained from description only. It is drawn from the highlands of Orange 
on the east to those of Royalton on the west. 


Profile Section across the Cuyahoga Valley. 





LEVEL OF LAEE ERIE. 


1. Conglomerate. 4. Bedford shale. ~ 7. Old Flood plain. 
2. Cuyahoga shale, 5. Cleveland shale. 8. Erie clay in old valley. 
3. Berea grit. 6. Erie shale. 
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The highest lands in Cuyahoga County rise 550 feet above the Lake. 
These are projecting points of the great sheet of Carboniferous Con- 
glomerate which underlie the more elevated counties of Geauga, Summit 
and Medina. These highlands lie in Royalton and Brecksville, west, 
and in Solon and Orange townships on the east of the valley. 


SOIL. 


The soil of Cuyahoga County isconsiderably varied, from the operation 
of local causes which have broken the monotony so conspicuous in the 
agricultural character of northern Ohio. This monotony is dependent 
upon the wide spread of the Drift clays which form the superficial ma- 
terials. In the southern townships of Cuyahoga County, these clays 
cover all the underlying rocks, and even over the coarse, potous Con- 
glomerate in Royalton, Brecksville, Solon and Orange, as well as upon 
the Berea grit in Independence, Parma, Middleburgh, Mayfield, Warrens- 
ville and Bedford, form an impervious sheet that has produced a cold and 
wet soil. 

Between the Conglomerate and Berea grit lies a mass of soft gray shale 
which I have called—because it forms the sides of the valley of the Cuy- 
ahoga for many miles—the Cuyahoga shale. This has contributed its 
quota to the argillaceous matter of the surface, and has probably fur- 
nished some of the material that makes up the Drift deposits. From 
whatever source derived, this surface clay covers almost uninterruptedly 
the townships which form the high lands of the county. Near the Lake 
shore, however, we find a belt of soil which is eminently sandy. The 
sand of this district is derived from ancient beaches which mark the posi- 
tion of the Lake shore when the water level was from a hundred to two 
hundred feet higher than at present. This sandy area is traversed by 
two, and sometimes more embankment-like ridges, which have received 
the name of Lake ridges, because they are supposed to be old beaches. 
They will be more fully described further on. The sand belt exhibits 
the usual peculiaritics of a sandy soil; it is warm, of easy tillage, giving 
rapid growth and early maturity to fruit trees, but showing both in trees 
and crops the temporary fertility and early impoverishment which fol- 
low its loose and pervious structure. North of the lowest of the ridges 
referred to above, and fifteen to twenty-five feet below its summit, is a 
nearly level and somewhat marshy plateau extending to the cliffs which 
form the Lake shore. From this surface the Drift materials have been 
washed away, as only a thin clay coating covers the underlying shales, 
This clay is apparently formed by the decomposition of these shales, as 
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the soil which it furnishes has somewhat different properties from 
most of that derived from the Drift clays. This Lake shore belt 

T seems to be specially adapted to the 
cultivation of the grape, and as Dr. 
Kirtland has suggested, probably in vir- 
tue of the fact thatthe underlying Erie 
shales contain a larger percentage of 
sulphur and potash than do most of the 
rocks in our geological series. It is in 
this belt that the vineyards are located 
which extend from Sandusky to North 
East. 







5. Erle shale, 
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GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


A general view of the geological struc- 
ture of Cuyahoga County is given in 
the accompanying woodcut, which is a 
profile section 6n a line drawn through 
tho center of the county from east to 
west. Tho highlands west of the Cuy- 
ahoga aro not represented on this sec- 
tion, as they lie too far south. They 
are shown, however, in the section of 
the valley of the Cuyahoga given ona 
preceding page, and a line drawn far 
enough south to cut the highlands of 
Brecksville and Royalton, would fail to 
show the interesting feature of the old 
valley of Rocky River. The different 
formations which arc represented. in the 
profile section are described in detail in 
the pages which follow. 











4 Cleveland and Bedford shales, 





3 Berea grit. 
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#. Cuyahoga shale. 


Profile Section across the Center of Cuyahoga County, from East to West. 


DRIFT DEPOSTI®. 


Erie Clay. I have already alluded 
to the sheet of clay that so generally 
covers the rocky structure of the coun- 
ty. This clay was unquestionably 
deposited from the waters of the 
Lake when they stood several hundred 





a. Drift clay and soil, 3, Drift clay In Cuyahoga valley. ¢. Drift clay In old valley of Rocky river. 


2. Conglomerate, 
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feet higher than at present, and it is one of the series of superficial de- 
posits which reach from the highlands 500 feet above the present Lake 
level to a depth of more than 200 feet below. We know this by the wells 
which have been sunk in the valley of the Cuyahoga. This is plainly a 
valley of erosion cut by a stream which for countless ages drained this 
portion of the southern rim of the Lake basin. In Summit County un- 
broken sheets of rock form the bed of the river, showing that no rift or 
fissure has given direction to its flow. At the mouth of the valley, how- 
ever, no rock appears at the surface, but the trough is occupied by drift 
clays. In borings made at the shore end of the new Lake Tunnel, the 
rock was reached at the depth of 78 feet, and at the Crib a depth of 116 
feet. At the Engine House of the Water Works—a little nearer the 
center of the valley—the clay was found to have a thickness of 100 feet 
below the level of the Lake. At the Rolling Mill near the present 
mouth of the river no rock was reached at a depth of 100 feet, while at 
the works of the Standard Oil Company, at the mouth of Kingsbury’s 
Run, a well bored to the depth of 1005 feet passed through 238 feet of 
Drift clay. The well head is about ten feet above the Lake level. We 
therefore have evidence that at this point the rock bottom of the Cuya- 
hoga valley lies 228 feet below the present surface of the Lake. The 
blue clay here reaches up the bluffs that form the banks of the Cuyahoga 
to a height of about 50 feet above the top of the well. Hence the clay 
has here a thickness of 280 feet. 

The clay to which I here refer is that called by Sir William Logan the 
Erie clay, and is supposed to be the fresh water and interior equivalent of 
the Champlain clays which were deposited in the earlier portion of the Drift 
period on the Atlantic coast when it was sunk 500 feet or more beneath 
the ocean. 

The Erie clay may be well seen in the bluffs which form the Lake 
shore at:Cleveland. There the upper 60 feet of the deposit are exposed, 
and consist of a fine, homogeneous, stratified, blue, sandy clay, without 
fossils so far as has been observed, and with no pebbles or boulders. In 
the Lake Tunnel—where it is penetrated about 80 feet lower—it is found 
to be crowded with small, angular fragments of argillaceous and bitu- 
minous shale, evidently derived from the Erie and Huron shales; rocks 
which were excavated to fomm the basin of Lake Erie. Occasionally, 
also, are found in the clay penetrated by the tunnel, rounded, striated 
boulders, two, three and four inches in diameter, composed of diorite, 
crystalline limestone, or some other representative of the metamorphic 
rocks of the Canadian highlands. 

The following section of the Erie clay, afforded by the well of Rocka- 
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feller and Andrews, at the mouth of Kingsbury’s Run, will give a good 
view of the structure of the formation at this point. 


Section of Well bored by the Standard Oil Company. Well head ten feet above 


Lake Level. 
THICKNESS 
No. 1. Blue Clay........cccccsssssseccnccsssseeenscssecceesrsesserecessnsceenee cesses 75 ft. ... in. 
“ 9, Goarse Sand.......-..ersesuonnennnnnnuennnenuunnnsunsenunsuennennanannn nennen 1" 6“ 
8. Blue 0) U) ZEPPPPRRDERPRTERDETDRTELDETDERSTELELTDRTETERTTTERTTSELTESTETTETET EI TER 27 *¢ “6 
© 4, Quicksand.........cccccsscscccrsrssceccsscasstnessesscescrseeescassensratseees eee og 
“© 5, Blue Clay... ..cccccscsssccrecsecenssscaeccerssscecsesssscesessees cenceesteees 95 2s 
6, Quicksand ........ccccceccensscsceterenceecncscsosee senenansassnsnenssensuen ~ 1% 6“ 
“ 7, Blue Clay.......cccccsssssecceccncsccscscccscsecescesesecsssssesnsecenseees 22“ 6“ 
8, Quicksand..........ccccccceccesecsccnceccsceserscnses cae see ses nne ces ceces cones 1“ .. & 
“ 9, Blue Clay.......0.scccccoessssccteescccceseeseeesecces ens coe see see cas see cee cee 30 “ * 


“10. Fine Gravel... .....sccssccccscse ccs cosctaccsssescccscscasscstacsassecctesessese Daun M8 
11. Blue Clay......... 2c. csscessceccctecccns css tencee cesses ccc ces cen cssssssssenees OD “f oe, 
«12, Coarse Gravel with much Gas...........ccccessccscecscscsecesscssore 3 ae 8 
#13, Fine Quicksand............. ccccse css cosccececess cesses cescceccsssesscoseceens, LM au ff 


14. Blue Chay....sesesescesseseseee co cn coe ene ste eee snsanmnenesssseesesenseettens ~ 68M 

“15 Coarse Gravel... .ccccccccccccccccccscccvcccccccnssecce coceccens socssecccese zug“ 

“16. Clay, to the Shale Rock............csscsscosscssssecsceecceses seneesseeee gs“ @« 
238 ft. Gin. 


So far as I can learn no fossils have been found in the Erie clay in 
Cuyahoga County. Land and freshwater shells and drifted trunks of 
trees have been reported as obtained from this deposit, but I am led to 
believe that all these have come from the overlying beds. 

Partially decayed wood is abundant in the carbonaceous stratum which 
rests immediately upon the clay, and various fossils have been found in 
the sand, clay and gravel which lie still higher. By the slipping down 
of the clay cliffs on the Lake shore, the upper beds of the delta are con- 
tinually brought down far below their true level, though apparently 
still in position. These slips have probably furnished all the fossils 
which have been referred to the clay. This inference is based on my 
own complete failure in years of search to find any traces of fossils in this 
formation. It is but fair to say, however, that this evidence is only neg- 
ative, and that Mr. M. C. Read reports finding a water worn fragment of 
wood in the Erie clay of Lake County. 

An analysis made by Dr. Wormley of a specimen of the Erie clay, fur- 
nishes the following result: 
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Analysis of Erie Olay. 


Water..zennessnseessnennnnnennnononsunsnnnnnunnnsnsnnunnsnnanssossnnnsnsonssnensssnnssnennansnnne 4.00 
Silicie Acid... 00... sosenossnersnsonsennsnonsnnnnensnennansnnansnsnnensnnnonnane sensarne 59.70 
ALUMINA ...rssecescnsossanonenonnnssensnensusnannosnsnsnnnsnennnnsnernensnenssnnssnensnsenn nenn 14.80 
Iron, Sesquioxide...........sssssnessensnosnennnenenonssnnnnsnnsnonnensenensen seeseeengeeones 4.60 
Lime, Carbonate.........cscsccsccsecccvecccesceccsscnesenescscesesereeee eeereseee seneeee eens 8.90 
Magnesia ..........sescsescsccsveccaccvcrscceosecescneeevessctscsesesneseesseseresceeeeseee ses 5.14 
Fixed Alkalies.........ceccssscsssccscecescscscces con usc tesseseusssesse sen nennen ceases seeeeens 3.40 

100.54 


Delta Sand. Above the Erie clay we have about Cleveland a thick- 
ness of about 25 to 50 feet of sand, gravel and clay, mostly coarse and 
porous material, differing greatly in appearance from the underlying 
bed. This stratum, or groupof strata, is intimately associated with the 
Lake ridges and belongs to the same geological period. I have called it 
the Delta sand deposit, because it is composed of sand and gravel evidently 
washed down from the area drained by the Cuyahoga, and deposited in 
the comparatively still water at its mouth. Similar deposits, or the 
continuation of this one, stretch around the margin of the Lake, most 
conspicuously developed at the mouths of the rivers. The Delta sand 
deposit is separated from the underlying clay at some localities about 
Cleveland by a distinct band of carbonaceous matter from one to two feet 
in thickness, where large numbers of tree trunks are found buried. This 
timber is not fossilized, but has undergone some change from its original 
condition. All I have seen of it is of coniferous character, and appar- 
ently pine or spruce. A similar sheet of carbonaceous matter extends 
very widely through the Drift deposits of Ohio and other western states, 
and marks a distinct period in the Drift epoch; one of great interest 
in the series of changes which make up this somewhat tempestuous his- 
tory. It is apparently the record of a time when a large portion of our 
western statcs was covered, not by ice as before, nor by water as after- 
wards, but by a forest growth which continued long enough to produce 
an accumulation of carbonaceous matter on the surface; in other words, 
a soil. In this soil we find great numbers of prostrate trunks and occa- 
sionally standing, rooted trees. To distinguish this ancient soilI have 
called it the Forest Bed; and of this we have perhaps traces in the car- 
bonaceous stratum so conspicuous in the clay cliffs at Cleveland. 

The accumulation of Drift material filled the valley of the Cuyahoga 
to something more than 100 feet above the present level of the Lake, 
and, as has been stated, the city of Cleveland is built upon a portion of 
the delta of the Cuyahoga. If the valley of this river had been less 
broad and deep, it would have been entirely obliterated by the Drift de- 
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posits. In that event the Cuyahoga would very likely have chosen 
some other route when, by the withdrawal of the water that submerged 
all this region, it resumed its function of a draining stream to what are 
now Geauga, Portage and Summit counties. I am led to believe that 
precisely that which I have imagined of the Cuyahoga happened in re- 
ality at Rocky River, as has been already suggested. Parallel instances 
are not uncommon, and that of the Genesee at Portage, N. Y., cited by 
Prof. Hall, is apparently identical in character with this one. The im- 
mensity of the interval of time that has elapsed since the old valley was 
filled, is indicated by the depth to which the new valley of Rocky River 
has been excavated. This is iess broad and deep than that of the Gen- 
esee at Portage, but it is such as could only have been formed in a much 
longer. period than hag been allowed to the great lakes by those who 
have attempted to make them measures of time. 


_ Lake Ridges. The ridges which traverse the Lake shore in Northern 
Ohio have already been referred to, but they form such a peculiar and in- 
teresting feature in the surface geology, that they seem to require some 
further description. In Cuyahoga County the Lake ridges occupy only 
a portion of the narrow belt which lies between the present Lake shore 
and the highlands. They are here less notable features in the surface 
topography than further west, where the country is more level and monot- 
onous. There they are more widely separated, more distinctly marked, 
and are traceable in nearly unbroken lines running imperfectly parallel 
with the present Lake margin, at different elevations and distances in 
the interior, around to the Michigan line. In many localities they have 
the appearance of railroad embankments, are generally followed by the 
county roads, and as “Lake ridges” are well known to all the inhabi- 
tants. They have received this name from their obvious relation to the 
Lake shore, and from a general conviction that they are ancient shore 
lines. I shall elsewhere endeavor to show that this conviction is based 
on truth, and that each of these ridges marks a period of arrest ina 
progressive depression of the Lake level. West of the Cuyahoga river, 
two principal and several intermediate ridges may be traced. On the 
east side of the Cuyahoga, the highlands approach so near the Lake that 
generally only the lowest and most northerly ridge of the series is visible 
on the low ground which borders the Lake. The line of the higher 
ridges is here perhaps marked by the terraces on the slope of the high- 
lands. The plateau on which Cleveland stands, rising to the height of 
but little more than 100 feet above the Lake, catches only the lowest of 
the series. This is, however, distinctly marked, traversing the city on 
the north side of Euclid Avenue, passing along the south side of Monu- 
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ment Square and terminating’abruptly on the bluff which formerly 


Lake Ridges in Cleveland, West Side. 
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overlooked the river near the foot of Superior 
Street. West of the river it was resumed 
with equal abruptness ; beginning on the top 
of the bluff above the Cuyahoga Steam Fur- 
nace, thence extending continuously to the 
gorge of Rocky River; beyond which it reaches 
to and far beyond the county limits. This 
ridge has an average altitude of 100 feet above 
the Lake; its surface varying from 90 to 110 
fect. It is generally composed of clean sand 
above, and often throughout its entire mass. 
In other localities it is formed of water-washed 
gravel, and in places, has rather the aspect of 
a terrace than a ridge. South of the north 
ridge, the almost perfectly level surface of the 
Cleveland plateau bears many low sand 
knolls, and several local and broken ridges, 
but it is so low that the lines of the higher 
ridges pass above it. The positions and alti- 
tude of this ridge on the west side of the 
Cuyahoga will be seen by referring to the ac- 
companying profile, which is drawn from a 
point on the Lake shore near the new tunnel, 
southward through the suburbs of the city. 
On this profile section, four ridges are repre- 
sented, of which the first is the one already 
described. 

The second ridge, two hundred yards south 
of the first, has an altitude of 135 feet. A 
street has been recently opened through this 
ridge which shows that it is composed of coarse 
gravel above, of finer gravel, interstratified 
with sand, below. 

The third ridge is that cut through by the 
C.C. & C. Railroad. Its surface has an aver- 
age altitude of 175 feet. Where intersected 
by the railroad it forms a symmetrical em- 
bankment, sloping regularly each way, having 
an altitude above its base of 25 feet, and a 
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diameter of about 100 yards. It is mainly composed of fine gravel, and 
is locally capped with sand. This ridge terminates abruptly on the 
banks of Big Creek, about one mile above Brighton. 

The fourth ridge, half a mile south of the third, has an altitude of 200 
feet above the Lake. This is also composed of gravel, with many small, 
rounded, but not striated, boulders of granite. A large part of the gravel 
of this ridge consists of fragments of the harder layers of the Erie and 
‘ Cleveland shales, all rounded and water worn. From the lamination of 
the shales, most of the fragments are flat and thin, and they are gener- 
ally found resting on their flat sides. There is comparatively little clay 
or sand in either of the higher ridges, and they seem to be composed of 
material washed and sorted by water, which removed all of the finer 
particles. No good opportunity is now afforded for examining the struc- 
ture of these two ridges, but so far as it can be observed, it shows the 
action of water, and everything indicates that they were raised, mainly 
through the agency of shore waves. The structure of the lower two 
ridges is more fully exposed, and proves them to be Lake beaches; 
apparently just such as are now forming around the south shore of Lake 
Michigan. Of the ridges I have described, the highest and lowest are 
continuous from the Cuyahoga eastward to the Pennsylvania line, and 
they apparently extend westward, sweeping around parallel with the 
Lake shore, to the line of Michigan. 

The granitic boulders represented at b. b. on the profile, are sometimes 
quite numerous between the ridges, but I have never seen one on either 
of the ridges in Cuyahoga County. 

The origin and mode of formation of these Lake ridges will be found 
more fully discussed in the chapter on Surface Geology than it can be here, 
but before leaving the subject I will briefly refer to two theories of their 
origin which have been published; both of which seem to be untenable. 
The first of these is that they are subaqueous bars, such as form off the 
mouths of rivers, &c. In my judgment their continuity in lines of 100 
to 200 miles in length, their remarkable uniformity of level—especially 
that of their bases—and the coarseness of the materials which sometimes 
compose them, afford conclusive arguments against thisview. The sec- 
ond theory regards them as moraines raised by glaciers, but it is not 
difficult to demonstrate that they belong to an age long subsequent to 
the Glacial epoch, and that ice, unless in sheets floating on a water sur- 
face, could have taken no part in their formation. I will briefly allude 
to some of the facts with which, as it seems to me, the glacial theory of 
the Lake ridges is incompatible. 7 

Ist. The uniformity of level of the ridges is such as is not exhibited 
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by any known moraines. A water surface is always level, and a shore 
line is necessarily horizontal; but neither the bottom, top nor edge 
of a glacier shows any regularity of level. The horizontality of the 
Lake ridges make them contour lineson all irregular surfaces—precisely 
as all water lines are—and their parallelism among themselves and with 
the present Lake shore, indicate that they too are shore lines. 

2d. They are of a very modern date as compared with the Glacial 
epoch. In Clevcland the lowest and latest formed of the Lake ridges, 
rests upon the summit of all the Drift series, and is separated from the 
glaciated rock-surface by 300 feet of stratified clay and sand, containing 
near the top the bones of the elephant and mastodon. The Glacial epoch 
was anterior to the date of the deposit of the lowest and oldest stratum of 
the Drift, while the ridges were raised subsequent to the deposition of the 
highest and last. 

3d. The fact that the lowest Lake ridge is, in places, underlaid 
by 300 feet of soft stratified clay, shows conclusively that no great glacial 
Ice-mass pushed its component materials into the positions they now 
occupy. No glacier could have raised the ridge without breaking up and 
removing the stratified beds of the delta below. 

4th. The structure of, at least the lowest ridge, and the materials 
which composes it—sand and gravel—such as form the surface of the 
delta of the Cuyahoga, often stratified and containing sticks and leaves, 
teaches the same lesson. 

5th. On abruptly sloping surfaces the ridges are replaced by terraces ; 
which confirms the view that they mark old shore lines, and refutes the 
theory that they are moraines. 

Although, as compared with the glaciers, the Lake ridges are very 
modern, they may be shown to have a very considerable antiquity. On 
the banks of Rocky River, they are found to terminate abruptly at the 
gorge, and to form lines on either side, of which the bearings are un- 
changed, and the continuity is broken only at this point. Hence we 
may infer, that when the ridges were formed, the gorge had no existence ; 
that they were then continuous, and that the river has cut through 
them, and has worn its channel to the depth of more than 100 feet in 
the Erie shale since the date of their formation. 

‘Terraces. The eastern slope of the Cuyahoga valley is marked by two 
very distinct terraces, which may be traced continuously from East 
Cleveland to Newburg. The first and lowest of these terraces has an 
altitude of from 165 to 170 feet above the level of the Lake. It is un- 
derlaid by the Cleveland shale which is partially cut away. The surface, 
in some places, as near East Cleveland, is formed of clean fine sand, but 
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usually the rock is covered by a comparatively thin sheet of clay. The 
next terrace is about fifty feet higher than the last, or 210 to 220 feet 
above the Lake. This is floored by the sandy layers of the Bedford shale: 
such as are quarried at East Cleveland. On this terrace the rock is 
usually covered with four or five feet of clay. The old Kingsbury house 
stands on this terrace. The next plateau is formed by the Berea grit, 
and is the summit of the highlands immediately overlooking the valley. 
The surface of this plateau seems to the eye nearly level, but it gradually 
rises eastward through Warrensville to Orange, where it is underlaid by 
the Conglomerate and has an altitude of 550 feet above the Lake. 

The subjoined wood cut will perhaps aid in obtaining a clear idea 
of the relative positions of these terraces. 


Terraces East of Cleveland. 


Se CLEVELAND. ' 2 | 
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t, First Terrace, 165 feet above the Lake. 
2. Second Terrace, 210 feet above the Lake. 
3. Drift deposits forming the old Delta of the Cuyahoga and filling the o'd valley. 


The terraces I have described do not correspond in altitude with the 
ridges which mark the more gentle slope of the western side of the val- 
ley, yet it is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that they are old 
shore lines, and that they mark successive steps in the descent of the 
surtace level of the Lake. If this is their history, we can readily 
imagine that the lower one, with an altitude of 165 to 170 feet, may 
have been formed at the same time with the highest of the ridges on the 
opposite side of the valley ; namely, that which has a surface altitude of 
200 feet. It should be remembered that a terrace is cut by shore waves 
somewhat below the water level, while on a gently inclined surface of 
loose material the waves raise a beach above the water. The base of the 
highest ridge on the west side of the Cuyahoga corresponds very closely 
in altitude with the surface of the first terrace. When the water in the 
Lake stood high enough to cut the second terrace, it must have swept 
over all the country lying between Berea and Cleveland, and the shore 
line must have run along the base of the highlands of Parma, Inde- 
pendence and Brecksville. The outcrop of the Berea grit at Indepen- 
dence evidently once formed abrupt, often perpendicular shore cliffs. 
Above this point the soft Cuyahoga shale, 200 feet in thickness, forms a 
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slope, on which, from the nature of the materials, shore lines, however 
distinctly marked, would be soon obliterated. In Cuyahoga County no 
Lake ridge has yet been detected higher than those already described ; 
but this is probably due to the nature of the surface; forin Lake County, 
the highest ridge of the series has an altitude of 250 feet above the Lake. 
This would indicate a water level nearly identical with that recorded on 
the upper terrace of the Cuyahoga valley. 


Surface Boulders. The boulders of granite, greenstone, &c., which 
strew the surface in many parts of Cuyahoga County, have attracted the 
attention of most observing persons. They are often of many tons 
weight, and are, in some localities very numerous. On one of the slopes 
of the highlands between East Cleveland and Euclid, is a field so thickly 
strewn with them, that in the distance they resemble a flock of sheep, 
scattered over a pasture. Composed as they are of rocks nowhere found 
in place in the state of Ohio, and traceable to sources north of the great 
lakes, they have given rise to much speculation as to how they could 
have been transported to their present resting places. The solution of 
the problem, however, seems tome not difficult. They are found only on 
or near the surface, often resting on stratified Drift clay of great thick- 
ness. It is plain that they never could have been transported by glaciers, 
and pushed into their present condition. They form, therefore, no part of 
the glacial Drift. Neither could currents of water have transported them 
without tearing up and washing away the underlying clays. Hence, 
they must have been floated from the far north, and dropped from the 
floating agent into their resting places. No other agent than floating 
ice seems capable of effecting their transport, and we are driven to the 
conclusion that they were scattered by icebergs, just as gravel and 
boulders are now being spread over the Banks of Newfoundland. 
In the chapter on Surface Geology the origin and transport of these 
erratic blocks will be more fully discussed, and the reasons will there be 
given why | attribute these and other materials which constitute the 
last deposits of the Drift, to the agency of icebergs, and call them the 
leeberg Drift. 

The fossils of the superficial deposits are not numerous. Coniferous 
wood occurs at the top of the Erie clay; the clay itself having, so far as 
I can learn, no fossils. The Delta sand deposit—that is, the gravel and 
sand which form the surface of the Cleveland plateau—has yielded num- 
erous portions of the skeletons of elephant and mastodon. In other 
parts of Ohio these are found in the Forest-bed and in the overlying 
portion of the Drift; as well asin the peat marshes that belong to the 
present geological epoch. Hence we may conclude that the elephant and 
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mastodon continued to inhabit portions of what is now Ohio from the 
time when the ancient soil to which I have referred, accumulated. But 
all of Cuyahoga County was deeply submerged subsequent to that period, 
and we therefore here find those remains only in the delta of the river 
when it flowed at a higher level than now, and floated them down from 
the highlands southward. 


CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM. 


The rocks underlying the Drift in Cuyahoga County represent two 
great divisions of the Carboniferous, and the uppermost member of the 
Devonian system. The section afforded by these rocks is as follows: 


THICKNESS, 
1. Carboniferous Conglomerate..... .......ssssensnsensnsnornennennnn 100 ft. 
2. Cuyahoga Shale) ........cccccccssssscesssssesessesssessscsesseseL50-200 © 
8. Berea Grit, fag nd A srersrersessnensssssrsnensnnen 60 * 
4, Bedford Shale, ( erly up een voeccccennee 15 
5. Cleveland Shale J ...... cc... cccscecssessceecesscesctenesceeseess 21-60 “ 
6. Erie Shale (Devonian) to Lake...............ccccccesseseees 100-150 “ 


These strata may be said to be, in a general way, horizontal, but in 
fact, except where cut by the valleys of the rivers, they form continuous 
sheets that lie in a series of long and gentle undulations. The prevail- 
ing dip of all the rocks of this portion of Ohio is towards the south and 
east, but any one who will take the trouble to sail from Cleveland to the 
mouth of Rocky River will see that in the western half of this interval 
the Erie shales dip westwardly 60 feet; that is, 20 feet to the mile. So 
the Berea grit, of which the base at East Cleveland is 228 feet above the 
Lake level, at Berea lies more than 60 feet lower, as its upper surface is 
only 220 feet above the Lake. In Lorain county this rock descends a 
hundred feet lower still. 


CARBONIFEROUS CONGLOMERATE. 


The Conglomerate, as has been stated, is found only in the higher por- 
tion of the County. There it forms the salient angles of the great plateau 
which occupies so much of the counties of Geauga, Summit and Medina. 
A point of the Conglomerate reaches into Cuyahoga County from the 
south on the west side of the Cuyahoga in Royalton and Strongsville, and 
another in Solon and Orange on the East. The base of this formation is 
450 to 500 feet above the Lake. The rock itself is a coarse sandstone, 
locally containing—especially toward the base—such quantities of quartz 
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pebbles that they constitute nine-tenths of its mass. Rock of this char- 
acter may be seen on the road from Solon Station to Chagrin Falls; also 
near Plank-road Station, on the west side of the valley of the Chagrin. 
These quartz pebbles may hereafter be utilized for the manufacture of 
porcelain, for peculiarly refractory fire bricks, or for some others of the 
many purposes served by pure silica. 


WAVERLY GROUP. 


These are the rocks which form what was designated by the first Geo- 
logical Corps as the “ Fine-grained sandstone ” or “‘ Waverly” series. For 
a long time it was supposed that they were the equivalents of the Che- 
mung and Portage groups of New York ; but those are now known to be 
represented by the underlying Erie and Huron shales; and the Waverly 
has been shown by the investigations of the present Corps to be of Car- 
boniferous age. | 

In southern Ohio the Waverly group consists largely of ochery sand- 
stones and shales, and is much more homogeneous than in the northern 
part of the state. In Cuyahoga County it is composed of a variety of 
strata, to each of which, for convenience, a distinct name has been given. 
These beds have been already enumerated, and they will now be described 
in the order of their occurrenee. 


CUYAHOGA SHALE. 


‚This is the uppermost member of the Waverly group, and consists 
mainly of gray argillaceous shale with thin flags of fine sandstone scat- 
tered through it. Its outcrop forms a belt extending from Berea, where 
it caps the Berea sandstone, around through Parma and Independence 
into the valley of the Cuyahoga, of which it forms the immediate banks 
on both sides as far southward as Cuyahoga Falls. In the eastern part 
of Cuyahoga County it is the surface rock in much of Bedford, Warrens- 
ville, Orange and Mayfield. 

Throughout this area the Cuyahoga shale is rather an uninteresting 
and comparatively valueless formation. It holds no useful minerals, and 
in its decomposition gives rise to a soil which is tenaceous, cold and 
difficult to work. It is also gencrally barren of fossils, and yet at certain 
localities, as at Berea and Chagrin Falls, it contains a few species in 
immense numbers. In both these places that portion of the Cuyahoga 
shale which immediately overlies the Berea grit contains myriads of 
Lingula melia and Discina Newberryi. With these are a few scales of 
Palaconiscus, a Carboniferous ganoid, and teeth of Cladodus, a Carbonifer- 
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ous shark. In Summit and Medina counties the Cuyahoga 'shale is 
excecdingly fossiliferous, and certain localities—such as Richfield, 
Medina, Weymouth, Bagdad, &c.—furnish larger lists of species than 
perhaps any others known in the state. Catalogues of the fossils of the 
Cuyahoga shale will be more properly introduced in the reports of the 
geology of the counties I have referred to. 


BEREA GRIT. 


Below the Cuyahoga shale lies a well known stratum, which, from the 
-locality that has rendered it most famous, I have called the Berea grit. 
This is a bed of sandstone something like 60 feet in thickness, varying 
much in character in different localities, but possessing qualities that 
render it one of the most valuable formations in our entire geological 
series. Compared with the Conglomerate, the Berea stone is much finer 
and more homogenous in texture. It very rarely contains any pebbles 
in this section of the state, though further south it is sometimes in part 
a coarse Conglomerate. It is in fact a typical grindstone grit, and is the 
source from which the greater part of the grindstones now sold in our 
country are derived. 

The color of the Berea grit differs in different localities. At Berea 
some of the layers are nearly white, and the prevailing tint is gray. 
At Independence, Chagrin Falls and Amherst, it is a light buff or drab. 
These differences of color, are in a large degree due to local and appre- 
ciable causes. At Berea the stone is quarried below drainage where it 
is covered by a portion of the Cuyahoga shale and by Drift clay; while 
at Independence, Bedford and Chagrin Falls, as at Amherst, it lies 
higher and is more thoroughly drained. In the latter localities atmos- 
pheric water has been for ages freely passing through the rock, and has 
thoroughly oxydized whatever iron it contains; whereas at Berea it is 
buried or submerged ; oxygen is excluded and the iron contained by the 
grit is in the condition of protoxide or sulphide. 

The outcrop of the Berea grit is concealed in most parts of the county, 
but it has been so carefully traced that we are now able to indicate the 
exact line it follows. From Olmstead Falls and Berea it passes nearly 
eastward, and is concealed by the overlying clays till it crosses the road 
leading from New Brighton to Parma. Thence it sweeps around into 
the valley of the Cuyahoga, forming at Independence bold bluffs m 
which the quarries are located. These bluffs were unquestionably once 
the shore cliffs of the Lake, and anterior to that time the stratum of 
the Berea grit stretched across the valley of the Cuyahoga, probably 
forming a shelf over which the river flowed in a cascade rivalling in 
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height, if not in volume of water, that of Niagara. In the course of 
ages this shelf was cut away; the falls being gradually carried back to 
a point beyond Boston in Summit county, where the Berea now forms 
the bed rock of the river. The Berea grit is a distinctly marked stratum 
in the clifis or banks on both sides of the Cuyahoga from the Peninsula 
to Independence on the west, to Brandywine Mills and Bedford on the 
east. Thence it follows around the highlands through Newburg, East 
Cleveland and Euclid, and passes up the valley of the Chagrin to the 

Falls. In tracing this long line of outcrop we find that the Berea grit 
exhibits considerable differences both in texture and structure. It may 
be said, as a general rule, that the upper 20 fect are much more shaly 
than the lower portion ; which is often quite massive, furnishing build- 
ing stone of any desired dimensions. In some localities—as at Chagrin 
Falls and Bedford—a stratum of shale is interposed between the two 
divisions. 

.. Like most sandstones, the Berea grit contains comparatively few fos- 
sils, yet these few are of special interest. At Bedford, the surface of 
some of the layers is completely covered with stems set with the verticils 
of leaves of a species of Annularia scarcely distinguishable from A. lon- 
gifolia of the Coal Measures. In the upper portion of the Berea, at 
Chagrin Falls, the quarries of Mr. H. Goodale have furnished a large 
number of fossils fishes, but all of one species—FPalaeoniscus Brainerdi— 
a rhomb-scaled ganoid allied to the gar-pike, but much smaller. From 
Berea I have obtained fragments of the bones of much larger fishes, but 
none complete enough for description ; alsoa few shark’s teeth, (Cladodus) 
and a large species of Lingula—(L. Scotica ?) 

The economic value of the Berea has been already referred to. It 
constitutes the basis of all the great business done at Berea and Inde- 
pendence, in Cuyahoga County, and at Amherst, Lorain County. At 
Berea more than 500 men are employed in and about the quarries; and 
the value of the annual production is nearly $500,000. During the year 
1870 there were taken from the Berea quarries 9,945 car loads of stone of 
the several varieties produced there. These are mainly “ flagging,” 
which sells at 8 cents per square foot; “clear rock,” at 30 cents per 
eubic foot, and grind stones of which the price is from $12 to $15 per ton. 
Both the building stone and the grind stones from the Berea quarries are 
now exported to all parts of the Union. In New England, the Berea 
grindstones compete successfully with those from Nova Scotia, while the 
building stone is being extensively used, and for some of the most expen- 
sive and beautiful structures in all the cities of the northern states. 
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The following is a list of the firms by whom tho stone busingss of Berea 
is transacted : 


McDermott & Co. The Owen Stone Go. 

The Diamond Quarry Co. C. W. Stearns. 

E. W. Ensign. W.R. Woods & Co. 

Lyman Baker & Co. C. McDermott. 

F. A. Stearns. (the latter at Lake Abram.) 


At Independence the stone has a warm tint from the oxydation of its 
iron, and has a coarser grain than that at Berea. It isextensively quar- 
ried here for both building and grindstones. The grindstones made 
from the Independence rock are generally of the largest size and are best 
adapted todry grinding. About 5,000 tons of grindstones were produced by 
the Independence quarries last year. From a want of uniformityin tex- 
ture and color in the Independence rock, the building stone requires to 
be selected with care; but when so selected, is not excelled in beauty or 
durability by that of any other outcrop of the formation. 

The Berea grit is seen in the hills near East Cleveland, and is the rock 
taken out at Stewart’s quarry, as well as that exposed at the Shaker 
Mill and at the falls of Euclid Creek. In this region the stone is less 
desirable in texture and color than where it appears on the west side of 
the Cuyahoga. The same may be said of the lower portion of the Berea, 
over which the water pours at Chagrin Falls. The upper layers here 
furnish excellent flagging and are quarried for this purpose. 


BEDFORD SHALE. 


The Berea grit is usually underlaid by a red shale, so bright in color 
as to be quite noticeable at all its outcrops. It therefore often serves as 
a good guide in searching for the quarry stone. This shale is seen over- 
lying the “blue stone” quarried in East Cleveland, above the Kingsbury 
quarries, at several places in Newburg and Bedford, and on the west side 
of the Cuyahoga at most of the outcrops of the Berea where the stratum 
is penetrated to its base. In some localities, however, as in the gorge of 
Tinker’s Creek at Bedford, no red shale ie visible. Beneath the Berea 
sandstone at this last mentioned point we find 70 feet of blue shale. 
These differences of color are dependent simply upon the quantity of iron 
contained in the rock, and its condition of oxydation. Another phase 
still is exhibited at the Newburg, Kingsbury and East Cleveland quar- 
ries. Here a mixture of fine sand has converted the lower portion of the 
Bedford shale into a blue fine-grained sandstone. This is the “blue stone” 
of the Cleveland market; a fine, compact and serviceable stone, but it 
contains considerable iron in the condition of sulphide. This is liable to 
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oxydation on exposure, and therefore tends to produce stains and some- 
times decomposition. It is, however, extensively used for flagging, and 
when sawed makes one of the best and handsomest flagging stones in the 
country. It is the precise geological equivalent of the “ Buena Vista 
stone” of the Scioto valley, now so largely used in Cincinnati and New 
York, and is in no respect inferior to that. About 50,000 square feet of 
sawed flagging are now furnished each year by Messrs. Bruggeman & Keck, 
at their quarries in East Cleveland, and a large amount is also produced 
at Newburg. 

The best exposure of the Bedford shale is at Bedford, and it has received 
its name from this fact. Here the lower portion of the stratum is highly 
fossiliferous, containing several species of mollusks represented by a large 
number of individuals. Of these, the most conspicuous is Syringothyris 
typa, a large Spirifer-like shell, first described by Prof. Winchell, State 
Geologist of Michigan, and now recognized as one of the most character- 
istic fossils of the Waverly. With this are Rhynchonella Sagerana, Orthis 
Michelini, Spiriferina solidirostris, Macrodon Hamiltoniae? etc. 


CLEVELAND SHALE. 


This name has been given to the black bituminous shale found in 
most of the counties of the Reserve, from the Vermillion River to the 
Pennsylvania line. In this distance it varies in thickness from 20 to 80 
feet, but in Cuyahoga County it may be said to vary from 21 to 60 feet. 
This rock is well shown in the valley of Rocky River, in the gorges of the 
streams at Newburg and Bedford, and below the Kingsbury and East 
Cleveland quarries; also in the streams running northward, in the east- 
ern part of the county. It is usually a highly bituminous shale, contain- 
ing 10 to 15 per cent. of combustible matter, and it is an interesting fact 
that over the outcrop of this bed we have a distinctly marked line of oil 
springs; among which may be mentioned those of Mecca, Trumbull 
county, East Cleveland, Grafton and Liverpool. There is little doubt 
that the petroleum noticed at so many places along this horizon is 
derived from the slow distillation of the underlying Cleveland shale. 

The fossils of the Cleveland shale are not numerous or varied, 
yet it is not as formerly supposed, entirely unfossiliferous. At 
Newburg this rock forms the precipice over which the water flows 
at the falls, and scarcely a fragment of it can be found which 
which does not contain scales of fishes. At Bedford I obtained from this 
stratum quite a number of fish teeth consisting of species of Polyrhizodus, 
Cladodus and Orodus; all Carboniferous sharks. The surfaces of the 
shale are also in this locality, sometimes covered with little comb-like 
possils described by Pander, the Russian palacontologist, under the name 
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of Conodonts, and supposed by him to be the teeth of small sharks. These, 
I think, will prove to be dermal ossicles of cartilaginous fishes, and to be 
most nearly allied to the shagreen that covers some portion of the surface 
of the sturgeon. 

The following analysis of a specimen of Cleveland shale, from the gorge 
of Tinker’s Creek at Bedford, has been made by Prof. Wormley : 





Water ......ccccccscvccccccccccccvecscccsesssccsencecsssesscssensessscsassesccceseseacceccnces 1.10 
Earthy matter...........cccccocsseccersessescsssensscssscsssescccasorssssseteecsnsesconoueees 87.10 
Volatile matter.......cc.cccosscscsosccccvcccscvccsccscccccscssccesscees secceeceeencenecoeeee 6.90 
Fixed Carbon.......cecsecccsvesce cosccseccccccccscencscsces cessecssescscesccsoncecescsonsece 4.90 

100.00 
Gas per Ib.....s..esoenssnenunsausssannenusannnsenenasssnnrsannssnonssnsnanssnnnsnenen 0.62 cu. ft. 


DEVONIAN SYSTEM. 


ERIE SHALE. 


The Cleveland shale is the lowest member of the Waverly forma- 
tion, and the base of the Carboniferous series. It is underlaid by 
shale, which, within fifty feet, contains well marked Devonian fossils. 
To this latter formation I have given the name of Erie shale, because it 
forms the shore of Lake Erie nearly all the way from the mouth of the 
Vermillion to Dunkirk. Until recently these shale beds were supposed 
to be the equivalents of the Portage group in New York, while the 
Waverly above wasregarded asthe western prolongation of the Chemung. 
By the discovery of numerous fossils we have been able to set this much 
debated question at rest, and show conclusively that, while the Erie shale 
is Devonian, the Waverly strata above are Carboniferous. In the gorge 
of Tinker’s Creek near its mouth, in that of Chippeway Creek, on the 
west side of the Cuyahoga, in the valley of the Cuyahoga itself in North- 
field, and at various points in Lake and Ashtabula counties, we have 
obtained from this formation fossils which demonstrate its relation to the 
rocks.of New York and Pennsylvania. These fossils are Leiorkynchus 
mesacastalis, Orthis Tioga, Spirifer Verneuili, Spirifer altus and some others, 
all of which are characteristic fossils of the Chemung. 

The Erie shale also contains the representative of the upper, or more 
sandy portion of the Portage group of New York, which, like all the 
other mechanical sediments of the series, thins out toward the west and 
becomes more argillaceous in composition. In western New York and 
Pennsylvania, the strata which here form the Erie shale have a thickness 
of perhaps 2,500 feet. In Cuyahoga County they have diminished to 400 
or 500 feet, and in Huron County thin out and disappear. 
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The lithological character of the upper part of the formation is well 
‘shown upon the Lake shore, both east and west of the mouth of the Cuy- 
ahoga. From the Lake level up 100 to 150 feet,—according to the rela- 
tive elevation of the overlying rocks, —we find a mass of gray and blue 
argillaceous shale containing sheets of micaceous, pearly sandstone, and 
lenticular nodules of iron ore. These strata form the cliffs between 
Cleveland and the mouth of Rocky River, where they are seen to have a 
rapid dip westward. The lower portions of the formation, as we learn 
from numerous borings, are more or less interstratified with the upper 
layers of the great black shale bed, known at the west as the Black slate, 
and which next claims our attention. 


HURON SHALE. 


The Erie shale rests on the thick bituminous stratum which has 
been referred to, and which we now designate as the Huron Shale. 
This in turn is underlaid by the Hamilton and Corniferous lime- 
stones, which crop out at Sandusky. Neither of these three formations 
come to the surface in Cuyahoga County, and they might be omitted from 
a sketch of its geology, except that it will be, perhaps, interesting and 
useful to the residents of the county, to know what rocks lie immediately 
below those exposed here. The Huron shale also deserves notice from the 
fact, that it is undoubtedly the source from which petroleum emanates 
in such abundance in western Pennsylvania, and the gas that rises 
from springs and wells at various points along the Lake shore. The 
Huron shale apparently represents, in Ohio, the lower and more b!tumi- 
nous portions of the Portage group, and the underlying bituminous 
stratum, called by the New York geologists, the Genesee slate. It will 
be found fully described in other portions of this volume, and I will only 
say in passing that it rises to the surface at Avon point in Lorain county, 
and in that vicinity has yielded some of the most remarkable remains of 
fishes found fossilized in any part of the world. 

The Erie and Huron shales undoubtedly once occupied all the basin 
of Lake Erie, and stretched across, in unbroken sheets, to the base of the | 
Canadian Highlands. From their soft and yielding nature they offered 
little resistance to the excavating action of the great glacier that once 
filled the Lake basin. We find the Drift clays which cover so much of 
the south shore of the Lake, filled with, and sometimes largely composed 
of fragments of these shales; and the upper and finer portions of these 
clays are probably formed of the same material, in a more perfectly 
comminuted condition. Hence we may consider the clay soil which 
covers so much of northern Ohio as in large part derived from the 
Huron and Erie shales. 
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GAS WELLS. 


The gas springs to which I have alluded as occurring along the Lake 
shore, are now attracting considerable attention on the part of our citi- 
zens, as a possible source of supply of material for lighting and heating. 
Gas springs are generally found along the lines of outcrop of bituminous 
rocks, and a series of them may be traced, running parallel with the belt 
of exposure of the Huron shale, or its equivalents, from central New 
"York westward to the mouth of the Huron river, and thence southward 
through Ohio and Kentucky. These gas springs are apparently due to 
fissures opened tothe gas producing rock below; fissures usually traversed 
by streams of water, through which the gas rises in bubbles. One of the 
most copious of these gas springs, at Fredonia, New York, attracted 
attention in the earliest settlement of the country. The flow of gas from 
this source has been utilized, and for more than forty years has served to 
light the town. oo 

Carburetted hydrogen escapes from the ground at numerous points in 
Cuyahoga County, and one of these gas springs, near the brickyard, 
above the toll-gate in East Cleveland, has been visited by most of the 
inhabitants of the surrounding district. At Erie, Ashtabula, Paines- 
ville, and at other points on the Lake shore, successful efforts have been 
made to obtain a supply of illuminating gas, by boring wells expressly 
for this purpose. Several wells have also been bored for gas in the 
vicinity of Cleveland, but so far, with not the most satisfactory results, 
and it becomes a question of much practical importance to determine 
whether the success which has been met with elsewhere will attend such 
efforts here. The geological formation is the same in Cleveland as 
at Erie, but, judging from all the trials that have yet been made, I am 
inclincd to believe that wells sunk for gas in Cuyahoga County, will not 
yield so large a quantity as those boredfurther eastward. The influences 
that control the escape of carburetted hydrogen from the bituminous 
strata, seem to be the same as those which regulate the flow of petroleum. 
The origin of the two hydro-carbons is the same, and they are evolved 
simultaneously by the spontaneous distillation of carbonaceous rocks. 
The source of the petroleum and the abundant flow of gas with which it 
is associated on Oil Creek, the gas and less abundant petroleum of Erie 
and other points on the Lake shore, is undoubtedly the Huron shale ; 
and we must look to the physical condition of this and the associated 
strata, for an explanation of the great variation in productiveness which 
they exhibit in different localities. This question will be found more 
fully discussed in other portions of our geological reports, and I will only 
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say here that the facts I have observed lead me to conclude that the 
disturbed condition of the strata in certain distriets east of Ohio, is the 
cause of the phenomena which they present. Where the oiland gas 
producing rocks, and those overlying them, are solid and compact, de- 
composition of the organic matter they contain takes place very slowly, 
and the escape of the resulting hydro-carbons is almost impossible. 
Where they are more or less shaken up, decomposition takes place more 
rapidly ; reservoirs are opened to receive the oil and gas, and fissures are 
produced which serve for their escape to the surface. Near the Alle- 
ghanies all the rocky strata are more or less disturbed, and here along 
certain lines, the liquid and gaseous hydro-carbons are evolved in enor- 
mous quantities. As we come westward, however, we find the rocks 
more undisturbed, and the escape of oil and gas, through natural or 
artificial orifices, gradually diminished. 

The number of wells bored yet in the vicinity of Cleveland, can hardly 
be said to have decided the question as to whether the :-romise of success 
is sufficient to warrant the necessary expenditure. Two wells have been 
bored within the limits of the city, one by the Gas Company, near the 
mouth of the river, the other by the Standard Oil Company, at the mouth 
of Kingsbury’s Run. Both of these have yielded gas, but not in large 
quantity. Another well has been bored by Captain Spaulding, between 
Cleveland and Rocky River, from which a sufficient amount of gas 
escapes to light several houses. The result of this latter experiment 
has been regarded as so encoulaging, that other efforts of the kind are 
about to be made in the vicinity. A very copious flow of gas issues 
from a well in the valley of Rocky River, and it is evident that there are 
localities in and about Cleveland, where gas may be obtained in large 
quantities by boring. Unfortunately noone can indicate those localities 
with any certainty before their discovery by actual experiment. The 
use of torpedoes for opening fissures and loosening up compact strata, 
has given excellent results in the oil wells of western Pennsylvania, and 
it is probable that they would be still more efficacious in promoting the 
flow of gas from the close and solid strata which underlie Cleveland. 
The experiment is at least worth trying. 


OIL WELLS. 


During the prevalence of the oil excitement which overspread the 
country ten years since, many wells were bored for petroleum in Cuyahoga 
County; one at Brighton, several in the valley of the Cuyahoga, one in 
the valley of Rocky River, one at Kingsbury’s quarry and several fur- 
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ther eastward, in Mayfield, Warren and Euclid. The efforts in these 
latter localities were prompted by the petroleum which so frequently 
saturates the fine-grained sandstone which locally replaces the lower 
portion of the Bedford shale, and the oil springs which flow from the 
quarries and exposures of this rock. The oil of this horizon is clearly 
derived from the underlying bituminous mass of the Cleveland shale. 
But this deposit of carbonaceous matter is conparatively thin ; and as it 
is freely drained, although a constant flow of oil takes place from it, no 
accumulation of this oil has occurred, and the wells bored to obtain it 
have failed to repay their cost. The wells in the valley of the Cuyahoga 
have reached down to the lower oil horizon—that of the Huron shale— 
and oil has been obtained, perhaps, in all of them, but from the com- 
pactness of the strata, and the absence of reservoirs to receive any flow 
from the oil rock, the quantity has been uniformly small. In all of these 
deep borings nothing but shale has been penetrated ; the sandrocks which 
constitute.the oi. reservoirs in Pennsylvania having been replaced by fine 
argillaceous sediments. This, in itself, is perhaps a sufficient reason 
why the oil wells of this region have been failures. As the sandstones 
are everywhere more or less jointed, and hold in their texture, where 
saturated, a considerable quantity of oil, they constitute, even when 
undisturbed, better reservoirs than close, impervious clay shale. We are 
probably justified by the experience of the past, in predicting, that no 
considerable quantity of oil will at any time be obtained from wells bored 
in Cuyahoga County. 


COAL. 


The black shale which forms part of the Waverly series sometimes con- 
tains thin sheets of coaly matter, which have excited false hopes of find- 
ing coal in numerous localities. On Rocky River considerable money 
has been expended in the search for coal in this formation. To prevent 
further disappointments of this kind, I take occasion to say here, again, 
that all the rocks of Cuyahoga county lie below the Coal Measures, and 
that every effort to find workable seams of coal within the county, must 
necessarily result in failure. 


MINERAL SPRINGS. 


Sulphur springs may be found in almost every township in the county. 


A large number of such have come under my observation, and the localities: 


where they exist would form a long list. There are none, however, of 
which I have any knowledge, which by their copiousness or the compo- 
sition of their waters seem to require notice. 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY. 


THE LAKE TUNNEL. 


The interest, both scientific and practical, 
which this public work has excited, seems to 
demand some reference to it in this report. 
The success of this and all similar enterprises, 
undertaken on the shores of the lakes, is 
greatly favored by, if not entirely dependent 
upon, that peculiar feature in the structure 
of the lake basins which has been referred to 
in the preceding pages, namely, their deep 
excavation by ice, and the subsequent accu- 
mulation upon their rocky bottoms of a 
considerable thickness of clay. Had the 
ämmediate bottom of Lake Erie at Cleveland 
been composed of rock, the excavation of such 
a tunnel as is now being made, would not only 
have involved an immensely increased ex- 
‘penditure of money and time, but it is even 
probable that the difficulties which must have 
then been encountered would have been so 
great as tobe practically insurmountable. The 
object of this work, as is generally known, is 
‘to obtain for the City of Cleveland an abund- 
ant supply of pure water. This it is hoped to 
accomplish by running a tunnel under the 
bottom of the Lake so far from the shore as 
to draw through it water that shall be un- 
contaminated, either by the wash of the shore 
or by the drainage discharged at the mouth 
of the Cuyahoga. The general drift of the 
water in the Lake being toward Buffalo, the 
‘discharge from the river is deflected in that 
direction; as maybe seen from the curve formed 
outside of the piers by the current of the 
river when it is rendered turbid and visible 
by freshets. The tunnel was therefore located 
on the west side of the river, and is about a 

‚Mile from its mouth. There a shaft was sunk 
. to the depth of 67 fect, and from its bottom a 
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tunnel was driven almost horizontally toward the center of the Lake. 
A mile and a quarter from the shore a crib was planted and a shaft sunk 
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to the depth of 65 feet below the surface of the water; and from this point 
a gallery was carried shoreward. The tunnel was arched with brick as 
it progressed, and is now more than half completed. The excavation 
has been made entirely in clay and would by this time have been 
finished but for the bursting in of water from below, by which the work 
has been seriously retarded. The general features of the tunnel will be 
seen at a glance by reference tothe accompanying profile, which has been 
constructed from observation during its progress, and from facts given me 
by Mr. John Whitelaw, the engineer in charge. 

From preliminary observations it was found that at the shore the bed of 
clay overlying the rock extended to a depth of 78 feet below the Lake 
level. At the crib the rock was found at the depth of 116 feet, the water 
being there 24 feet deep. The rock underlying the Drift clay is the Erie 
shale, such as forms the Lake shore both east and west of the Cuyahoga. 
The tunnel is located near the western margin of the old, deeply exca- 
vated Cuyahoga valley, and the clay would have been found thicker 
further east; thinner towards the west. In the profile the overlying 
delta deposit, mainly stratified sand and gravel, isshown. This caps the 
shore bluffs and underlies the city. One of the ridges which runs par- 
. allel with the Lake shore is also indicated in its relative position and 
altitude. The material taken from thetunnel has been nearly the same 
throughout, a fine blue clay thickly set with small angular fragments of 
the Erie and Huron shales ; doubtless excavated from the Lake bottom by 
glacial actien. There have also been found in the tunnel a few small 
boulders,—generally striated,—com posed of granite, greenstone or crystal- 
line limestone. The clay penetrated by the tunnel has seemed to be 
without stratification ; but, as we learn from the boring made at the 
Standard Oil Works—of which a record is given on another page—the 
clays which fill the old Cuyahoga valley are bedded, though in a large 
way, and form strata of 25 to 30 feet in thickness, separuted by sheets of 
sand and gravel. These sheets are water bearing, and there is little 
doubt that the accident which occurred in the tunnel was occasioned by 
the proximity of one of them. 

The following sections will be of interest to the residents of different 
portions of the County: 
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Section of the Cliffs at East Cleveland. 
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Section of Strata at Bedford. 


Superficial materials, clay-loam, with numcrous fragments of sandstone 
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The old, clay-filled valley of Rocky River is cut into by the new valley, 
at the second bridge from the Lake, in Rockport. There the east side of 
the gorge is composed of the Erie and Cleveland shales, the west side of 
clay. A cross-section of the old clay-filled valley may be seen on the 
Lake shore near the residence formerly occupied by Gov. Wood. The 
highest and lowest of the Lake ridges may be seen crossing the old valley 
of Rocky River on the surface of the series of Drift deposits with which 
it is filled; showing that the ridges are more modern than any part of 
that series. 


Section on Euclid Creek. 


1. Soil and Drift clay. 

2. Blue shale (Bedford shale). 

3. Blue, fine-grained sandstone with oil and gas; quarried............... 20 ft. 
4. Black, bituminous shale, (Cleveland shale) source of oil and gas..... 60 ft. 
5. Blue argillaceous shale, with thin flags of sandstone and layers of 


flattened nodules of iron ore (Erie shale) to creek.............seseeses 45 ft. 


Section on Big Creck above Brighton. 


1. Soil and Drift clay; surface 210 ft. above Lake Erie.........+- ru... 25 ft. 
2. Black bituminous shale (Cleveland shale)..............ccssesesscssccereeeess 60 ft. 
3. Blue argillaceous shale (Erie shale) to creek at mouth................. 90 ft. 


A well bored by Mr. Poe, 400 feet below the bottom of the ravine, is 
reported as allin Erie shale. At the mouth of the creek heavy beds of 
clay cut out the rock strata; the old valley of the Cuyahoga being reached 
here. 


STRATA EXPOSED IN THE VALLEY OF CHAGRIN RIVER. 


At Chagrin Falls, the Berea grit forms the upper and lower falls. It is 
generally less massive than at most other exposures. The upper portion 
affords very good flagging, and has been quarried for many years by Mr. 
Hanibal Goodale. The surfaces of the flags are generally ripple-marked, 
showing that they were deposited in shallow water; and many of them 
are pitted with marks of rain drops; indicating temporary exposure to 
the air. The Cuyahoga shale is here only about 100 fect thick; much 
thinner than at any other known locality. This diminution in thick- 
ness is probably due tothe erosive action of the currents which deposited 
the Conglomerate. At the base of the Cuyahoga shale a thin stratum is 
crowded with Lingulae and Discinae, with scales of Paleoniscus and flat- 
tened, striated stems of fucoids. The quarries of Mr. Goodale have fur- 
nished a large number of specimens of Paleoniscus Brainerdi, which have 
been carefully preserved by the proprietor. This fossil, though so 
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abundant here, has never been found in any other locality. At the junc- 
tion of the two branches of Chagrin river, 25 fect of the Berea grit are 
exposed, which show it to be more massive than at Chagrin Falls village. 
The Bedford shale is here well shown below the Berea, though the bottom 
of the formation is not seen. An oil well was sunk some years since, on 
the farm of Mr. Hoffman, to the depth of 282 feet, beginning at the base 
of the Berea and penetrating deeply intothe Erie shale. Salt water was 
obtained from this well, a copious flow of gas and some oil, but not enough 
to warrant pumping. 

Two miles north of Gates’ Mill the banks of the river arc high, and the 
Erie shale is exposed at their base. Near Gates’ mills, about 200 feet 
above the stream, at Luther’s quarry, the Berea sandstone is worked. It 
is here more massive than at Chagrin Falls, forming layers from 2 to 4 
feet in thickness, and is a good building stone, though somewhat stained 
with iron. Ata sawmill, one mile east of Gates’ Mill, a deep gorge cuts 
through the Berea sandstone, exposing the shale below. The grit here 
affords beautiful examples of cross stratification, of which a representa- 
tion is given in the cut below. 

This oblique stratification Oblique Stratification of Berea Grit, 
has been something of a puzzle 
toquarrymen and others, here 
and elsewhere. Its mode of 
formation is, however, very 
easily explained. When sand 
is moved by broad and shallow 
currents of water—such as the 





Flagging in thin horizontal layers. 


ebb and flow of the tide pro- Oblique layers of flagstone, 
duces—it is pushed along 

the bottom and fills depres- 

sions by the deposition of ee 
muccessive layers, at first hav- 

ing the angle of the margin Ottique layers of Angtone. 


of the pool or channel; the 
subsequently deposited layers 
becoming more nearly hori- 
zontal as the depression is 
filledup. Sand bars in streams are formed in the same way; as may be 
seen by any one who will take the trouble to observe the process. In 
“Bear's Gully,” not far from Gates’ Mill, is another exposure of Berea 
grit, where 42 feet of reddish brown shale (Bedford shale) are seen under- 
lying it. Ina ravine just below Macksville, the black, Cleveland shale, 
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is exposed ; its surface about 70 feet below the Berea grit. The shale is 
here, apparently, but 23 feet in thickness. In “ Fletcher’s Gully,” near 
Macksville, the Berea has a thickness of about 60 feet, the upper portion 
thin-bedded as usual, and the whole resting upon gray shale. A fine 
spring of water, holding a large amount of iron in solution, gushes from 
the rock at this point. This is a good example of the series of springs 
which mark the line of junction of the great sandstone beds of the 
county—the Conglomerate and Berea grit—with their underlying shales, 
the Cuyahoga and Bedford. The theory of these springs is very simple: 
Surface water reaching the porous and jointed sandstones, passes freely 
through them, but is arrested in its descent by the impervious clay rocks 
below. Hence it accumulates in the bottom of the sandstones, supplying 
wells which penetrate them, or, flowing off along the line of dip, forms 
springs at the junction of the strata in any ravine or valley by which 
they are cut. 

From Macksville to Willoughby the Erie shale forms continuously the 
bed of Chagrin river, and for the most part the mass of the bluffs or cliffs 
which border it. 
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hoga valley, in the northern part of Northfield, is less than fifty feet 
above Lake Erie, so that within the county we have differences of level 
which exceed six hundred feet. 


Altitudes in Summit County. 


FEET ABOVE LAKE ERIE 


Tallmadge, Long Swamp),.......-cssscscccssssccsccccensccsccncecssescnessecercossesvesseveceessess 470 

“ road east Of center,...err senessnsnunensnnnnnnnnennnnnsnnensnunnnnnsnsnonnnsenenen ces 543 

“ Coal No. 1, Newberry’s Mine..........cccessesccescecesvenssenseneaceessesesees 520 

“ “ D. Upson’s mine. .......scccsccssssccesssceeseeccsccsseesessseensses 492 

“ summit of Coal Hill.........cecccccsrscscccsccececcsscscesccecncceeses senesesessees 638 
Akron, door-sill of Court House...........ccsccecsscsccssecscsceesees eansane coceseencsscncees 452.65 
“ Rail Road Depot..............ceccsseccssssccncceccssscscccscccecscescscen sesecssveceserees 428.13 

“ summit level, Ohio Canal, high water..........sccecsssssecesesccerescseeeseeeeees 395 
©“ P.&O. Camall....ccsceccscssccccoccces scsscessccccsessssscssssssesccscsosscceneesasceseoeees 370.64 
Cuyahoga Falls, Railroad Depot......... usssssnanasnansssnnssssnsnnssnsssnnonnssnnensssnstenene 428.13 

Monroe Falls, road before Hickok house...........cssesccsssscscccsccscsccccecscecseesecses 460 

Hudson station. ........-oressensnannnnnennnusenennunsonnnnansnonunsnnnnnunensunsunsnansernnnnannnsnene 496 

$6 CHOWN eenensnsnnenosnennnenunnsnaesnnnnonnnnnnsnsnnsnnnsnsensennnnsnsunnsnnsnusnnnnenansnnnenene 547 
Boston, Ohio Camal...........cseccccscee sosccscceseecescscacsceecsscessescescecseucsssescessecees 94.66 
Peninsula, EU aassssuneuntsnensonssensnssnnssstsnensnensnnsnnunune nesannseranuesnsnanansnnen 125.66 

Yellow Creek, “ — v.cscccccccsssccsccccvccecsscsecscscsssscnsscscsscosscsescsesscseeesessceseeses 180 

Old Portage, °“ na. seseceeccsccsevccsecccccscseceeeesecscesscceesasscesseseeseserenssssseness 188 

Green, Summit of Valley R. R.........sccssscseesseesceeanceaccesssececeasceseeseceesceeeeees 532 

New Portage, street in front of Tavern.......... ... sassosoneanonen sannnnnon cee annnenunn cesses 400 

Lake between New Portage and Johnson’s CornersS... .....cc0s sen nennen nennen onnsenennen 399 
Wolf Creek, below Clark’s Mill..............cc0.scsses cescsseee sennnnnsn annnnn cesses sonseeees 390.74 
“ in Copley, 1 mile west of north and south center road............. 419.78 

Little Cuyahoga, Mogadore... ..........0. cesses 000000 sesesseee es been sensnn coacesces caveeceee anne 477 

“ “ at Gilchrist’s Mill Dam......... oucruru0n srsssesne onnonnennenanern ee .neneen 457 

“ “ Old Forge at Trestle ......... scosonensnsnenterenann nenne seseen consen nenn 439 
Richfield, East Cernter............cscscccceees coscssene succes anne ensues evesenens sapece ceases sesees 531.80 

“ highest land......... sscscsccecocsce cesses consesces onnnenanonnnnn auosan nun smenennn (over) 675 

Yellow Creek, one-fourth mile west of Ghent............ cece 000202 seo cceees sonseneee ees 371 


The soil of Summit county is somewhat varied. In the northern part, 
even where underlaid by the Conglomerate in full thickness, the soil 
derived from the Drift contains a great deal of clay, and Northfield, Twins- 
burg, Hudson, etc., are, as a consequence, dairy towns. The southern 
half of the county, however, has a loam soil, and the attention of the 
farmers has been directed more to grain growing than stock-raising. 
This difference of soil was clearly indicated by the original vegetable 
growth. In Hudson and Twinsburg the forest was composed, for the 
most part, of beech, maple, basswood and elm, while in Stow, Tallmadge, 
and southward the prevailing forest growth was oak. In Franklin and 
Green the soil is decidedly gravelly; the original timber was oak, in 
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groves and patches, and these townships form part of the famous wheat- 
growing district of Stark, Wayne, &c. 

In the central part of the county, between Akron and Cuyahoga Falls, 
a few thousand acres, called The Plains, formerly presented a marked 
contrast to the rolling and densely timbered surface of all the surround- 
ing area. This is a nearly level district, of which the peculiar features 
are mostly obliterated by cultivation, but when in the state of nature it 
had the aspect of the prairies of the West. It was almost destitute of 
timber, was covered with grass and scrub oak (Quercus Banisteri) and in 
spring was a perfect flower garden; for a much larger number of wild 
flowers were found here than in any other part of the county. The 
origin of these peculiar features may be traced to the nature of the 
substructure of the district. This area forms a triangle between the two 
branches of the Cuyahoga and the coal hills of Tallmadge; the soil is 
sandy, and this is underlaid by beds of gravel of unknown depth. It 
seems that there once existed here a deeply excavated rock basin, which 
was subsequently partly filled with drift deposits and partly by water ; 
in other words, that it was for atime alake. The waters of this lake 
deposited the sand which now forms the soil, and in its deeper portions 
a series of lacustrine clays, which are well shown in the cutting recently 
made for a road on the north side of the valley of the Little Cuyahoga 
near Akron. The section of these beds is as follows: 


FEET. IN. 


1. Stratified sand........ cuss0000 sononnonn snnnunnnn see snnnnnnansnonsnanenen snnannenn sonses senees 10 . 
2. Blue clay ......es sesosonon cocescees snnnnnnnn annnnanen mm ansnnnnnn snnnsnsnonan nassen ensure nee wes 4 
3. Mixed Yellow sand and Blue clay, stratified ............ ccccessereeesessccees 1 1 
4. Blue clay ...... ccccssseccesceees cosvceees teens sesscenes aeeeveeee secens socess serene caeteetetes ve 10 
5. Yellow clay........::scssecsscssceneseesseeecccess eenssstteeeeeeeeea sense eeeee es snnnnnnnn nenne 10 
6. Blue clay ......000.csssceesceeee cencae teeeeecesseeteeeseeee senses eet esneen@seeee eee seeee tes eee 1 
7. Red Clay.......ccccesscsssceecee cecsenece sannonnnnnensnensnnnnsen annnnanne senonssansansenennnn 1 
8. Yellow clay........ccsscsssscssesseceecesseseesseeees nn snnnunnnn sersnnnsnssnnenssnnnnnen stem 1... 
9. Blue clay .....eerecnaennsnssensnnnsnnennenunnann anonnunnn arnssnnsnnrsnsnnennnn ane nannnsnen ence 8 
10. Red clay.....eernsesessanenensnnanunsneen snnnnnann cee snannnunn snsnontsensnnssssteenusnsnnnnenen 2 
11. Blue clay 2.0... cee cece oneonanan ansnenanenen sennnenen cannes snnnne nun snenen cneeee nennen ttttten 6 
12. Red cClay.......ccssesssssscesecenecaccesceerecseeeeccesseseseetensseauseesseeesceesees cnseeuens 10 
13. Blue Clay .......uusonsesanansnnssnenenennnesssonstnnnnnonnnnennnnnsnsnnanensnsnnnsnsnssnnunnen 1 6 
14. Red clay......ssssesennssnnnanannsessssennnnnnnannsnannansnnnsnnnnunansnnennnsersnnenssnnnn ann 2 
15. Yellow clay....neuesenannsesssssnnnsssnnssnensnnnnsnunnnnnnsessennn ssnnsnennsnnnnsnnsenn seen 1 6 
16. Blue clay......uossessonsnsssssnsssnenensnnnnnonnnnsnnsansnnnnssnssnnsnennonnsnssnsnsssrnsnen 2 
17. Red clay.......u...0 sesccees snnnnunnn conseetteeeeeeene ounce cueeee seencs eeeeee cnn ene tee ove eae 1 
18. Fine Yellow sand ......ccssscscscsccevscsece soccvcscscceseeececcsceecccsecoees IPEFPERRRFER wes 1 
19. Yellow clay......esnecsenssnnnssonenennssennsnnnsnononsnnnsnnnnnensnnsnsenssnssnssssnessnnnnne 2 aes 
20. Blue clay ........0.sssssscecssencscecceccesensecasescsscnses sassnseessesesesenssssssessegssnecs wes 4 
21. Yellow clay.......sccssssssccsssecsconscseecensecceeeess canseeses sesessses saneasees seeeeeen see 3 
22. Blue Clay ......sccccceccseccsccrscercccescescsnssssescsasccseseessenseasesenssasscsees gecanees 4 
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In another section, exposed near by in the valley of the Little Cuya- 
hoga, the beds which have been enumerated are seen to be underlaid by 
about 60 feet of stratified sand and gravel, to the bed of the stream. To 
what depth they extend is not known. 

On the opposite side of the Little Cuyahoga, on the main road leading 
into Akron, the banks of the old valley present a very different section 
from either of those to which I have referred above. There we find a 
hill composed of finely washed and irregularly stratified sand, quite free 
from pebbles. About ten or twelve feet of the upper part is yellow ; the 
lower part, as far as exposed, white; a waved line separating the two 
colors. | 

East and north of the locality where the detailed section given above 
was taken, heavy beds of gravel are seen to occupy the same horizon ; 
from which we learn that these finely laminated clays were deposited in 
a basin of water, of which the shore was formed by gravel hills. 

A portion of the city of Akron is underlaid by thick beds of stratified 
sand and gravel. These are often cross-stratified and show abundant 
evidences of current action. They also contain large angular blocks of 
Conglomerate and many fragments of coal; some of which are of consid- 
erable size. We apparently have here some of the materials which were 
cut out of the valleys that separate the isolated outliers of the Coal 
Measures which are found in this part of the county. 

Beds of gravel and sand stretch away southward from Akron, and 
form part of a belt, which extends through Stark County, partially filling 
the old, deeply-cut valley of the Tuscarawas, and apparently marking the 
line of the southern extension of the valley of the Cuyahoga, when it was 
a channel of drainage from the Lake basin to the Ohio. This old, and 
partially obliterated channel, has been referred to in the chapter on the 
Physical Geography of the state, and it will be more fully described in 
the chapters on Surface Geology, and those formed by the reports on 
Stark and Tuscarawas counties. I will only here refer to it in passing 
to say, that the line of the Ohio canal—of which the summit is at Akron— 
was carried through this old water gap, because it still forms a com- 
paratively low pass. In the western part of the state, the Miami canal 
traverses a similar pass; and another, having nearly the same level with 
those mentioned, in Trumbull County, connects the valleys of Grand river 
and the Mahoning. 

The thick beds of gravel and sand which underlie the plain and stretch 
eastward up the valley of the Little Cuyahoga through southern Tall- 
madge, perhaps form part of the great gravel belt to which I have al- 
ready alluded, but may be of more local origin. It seems to me quite 
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possible that in former times the Cuyahoga passed eastward of its present 
course, from Kent or Monroe Falls to Akron; that the falls of the Cuya- 
hoga were then near the “Old Forge,” and that this excavated basin 
beneath the “ Plains” was scooped out by them. We know that the po- 
sitidn of the falls has been constantly changing; that they were once in 
Cuyahoga County, and have gradually receded to their present position. 
When they had worked back to the great bend of the Cuyahoga, they 
seem to have swung round the circle for some time before starting on 
their present line of progress. In this interval the river appears to have 
flowed over a broad front of the Conglomerate, and, cutting away the 
shales below, to have produced the rock basin which has been described. 

When the falls of the Cuyahoga were at the north line of the county, 
they must have had a perpendicular height of at least 200 feet, for the 
hard layers in the Cuyahoga shale which produce the “ Big Falls” do not 
extend so far north. The entire mass of the Cuyahoga shale there is soft 
argillaceous material, which must have been cut out beneath the massive 
Conglomerate, producing a cascade at least equal in height to that of 
Niagara. 

The north-south portion of the Cuyahoga valley seems to have been 
once continued southward, and to have been connected with the old val- 
ley of the Tuscarawas, which is excavated far below the bed of the pres- 
ent stream. At the north line ofthe county, the valley of the Cuyahoga 
is cut down 220 feet below the present river bottom; as we learn by wells 
bored for oil. The bottom of the valley of the Tuscarawas is, at Canal 
Dover, 175 feet below the surface of the stream, and there are many facts 
which indicate that there was once a powerful current of water passing 
from the Lake basin to the Ohio through this deeply excavated channel. 
Subsequently this outlet was dammed up by heavy beds of Drift, and the 
Cuyahoga, cut off from its connection with the Tuscarawas, to which it 
had been a tributary, was forced to turn sharply to the north, forming 
the abrupt curve that has been always regarded as a peculiar feature in 
the course of this stream. The coursesof the tributaries of the Maumee 
are not unlike that of the Cuyahoga, and are probably dependent upon 
the same cause, namely, the depression of the Lake level, and the diver- 
sion of the drainage from the Mississippi system—with which it was 
formerly connected—into the Lake basin. 

The Drift clays, which underlie the northern part of Summit County, 
are plainly of northern origin, as they contain innumerable fragments of 
the Huron, Erie and Cuyahoga shales, and no such mass of argillaceous 
material could be derived from the Conglomerate and Coal Measures 
which underlie all the country toward the south. 
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The direction of the glacial strie in the county is nearly north-west 
and south-east, and these clays are plainly the result of glacial action. 
It is interesting to note, however, that in the Drift clay at Hudson a 
large number of masses of coal have been found, some of which were 
several inches in diameter. This fact, taken in connection with the 
character and history of the Drift clays, proves—what we had good reason 
to believe from other causes—that the coal rocks once extended at least 
as far north as the northern limits of the county, and that from all the 
northern townships they were removed and the Conglomerate laid bare 
by glacial erosion. 

A considerable portion of the Drift gravels in the southern part of the 
county are of foreign and northern origin. AsI have elsewhere remarked, 
these gravels and the associated lands show distinct marks ef water 
action, and have apparently been sorted and stratified by the shore waves 
of the Lake when it stood several hundred feet higher than now. 

The boulders which are strewn over the surface in all parts of the 
county are mostly composed of Laurentian granite from Canada, and I 
have attributed their transportation to icebergs. In Northampton many 
huge boulders of Corniferous limestone are found, and these evidently 
came from the islands in Lake Erie. 

Lakes. One of the most striking of the surface features of Summit 
County is the great number of small lakes which are found there. These 
are generally beautiful sheets of pure water enclosed in basins of Drift 
gravelandsand. They form part of the great series of lake basins which 
mark the line of the water shed from Pennsylvania to Michigan, and 
they have been described, and their origin explained in the chapter on 
Physical Geography. When a resident of Summit County, I mapped 
and visited nearly one hundred of these little lakes within a circle of 
twenty miles radius drawn around Cuyahoga Falls. 

Aside from the variety and beauty which these lakelets give to the sur- 
face, they afford many objects of scientific interest. They are usually 
stocked with excellent fish, and many rare and peculiar plants grow in 
and about them. They also contain great numbers of shells, some of 
which are rare. Springfield Lake, for example, is the only known locality 
of Melania gracilis, and Congress Lake contains two species of Linnea, 
(L. gracilis and L. stagnalis,) both of which are found in few if any other 
localities in the state. 

Peat Bogs. Many of the lakes to which I have referred, are being 
gradually filled up bya growth of vegetation that ultimately forms peat. 
In all those lakes where the shores are marshy and shake under the tread, 
peat is accumulating. We have evidence, too, that many lakelets have 
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been filled up and obliterated by this process; for we find a large num- 
ber of marshes in which there is now little water, but the surface is 
underlaid by peat and shell marl, sometimes to the depth of twenty or 
thirty feet. Every township contains more or less of these, and some of 
them are quite extensive. Thelarger onesare usually known as whortle- 
berry swamps or cranberry marshes, sometimes as tamarack swamps, 
from the growth of larch which frequently covers the surface. Among 
the largest of these is that west of Hudson on Mud Brook, in which the 
peat is fifteen feet deep. Another lies east of Hudson, near the county 
‚ine. In Stow, on Mud Brook, is a long peat swamp in which the depth 
of the peat is not less than thirty feet. In Coventry is onein which the 
peat is said to be thirty or forty feet deep, and from this considerable peat 
of excellent quality has been manufactured by Mr. J. F. Brunot. These 
peat bogs have excited some interest as possible sources of supply of fuel, 
and yet where coal is as cheap and good as in Summit County, it seems 
hardly probable that peat can be profitably employed asa fuel. The best 
of peat, when air dried, contains nearly 20 per cent. of water and 20 
per cent. of oxygen, and has a heating power not greater than half that 
of our coals, while it occupies double the space. Hence, unless it can be 
produced at half the price of coal in the markets of Summit County, it 
can hardly compete withit. Peat is, however, an excellent fertilizer, and 
many, even of the smaller peat bogs, may be made very valuable to the 
agriculturist. In some localities such deposits of peat have been cleared 
upand cultivated for many years, without a suspicion that there was 
anything of interest or value below the surface. 

Shell Marl. Deposits of Shell Marl are frequently found underlying 
peat in “cat swamps” and filled up lakelets. This marl is composed of 
the remains of the shells of mollusks, which after the death of the ani- 
mals that inhabited them, have accumulated at the bottom of the water. 
In some instances these marls are white, and nearly pure lime ; in others 
they are mixcd with more or less carthy and vegetable matter. Such 
deposits occur in nearly every township of the county, but they have at- 
tracted little attention, and their valuable fertilizing property have been 
very sparingly made available. The deposit of shell marl on the road 
between Hudson and Stow on land of Charles Darrow is at least twelve 
feet deep and very pure. Similar marl-beds, though less extensive, are 
known in Hudson, Northampton and other parts of thecounty. Usually 
a sheet of peat or muck covers the marl, and it is not likely to be discov- 
ered, unless by ditching or special search. The simplest method of ex- 
ploring marshes for peat or shell marl is with an auger made from an old 
two-inch or three-inch carpenter’s auger welded to a small, square rod of 
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iron, on which a handle is made to slide, and fasten with a key. With 
this all marshes may be probed to the depth of eight or ten feet with the 
greatest facility. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


Erie Shale. This is the lowest formation exposed in Summit County, 
and is visible only in the bottom of the valley of the Cuyahoga, where 
it iscut deepest, in the township of Northfield. About 100 feet of the 
upper portion of the Erie shale is exposed in the cliffs which border the 
river, being a continuation of the outcrops which have been fully de- 
scribed in the report on the geology of Cuyahoga County. The same 
fossils have been found in the Erie shale in Northfield, as those collected 
in the valleys of Chippeway and Tinker’s Creeks. 


WAVERLY GROUP. 


The Lower Carboniferous or Waverly group is freely opened in the 
valley of the Cuyahoga, and we here find some of the most satisfactory 
sections of this formation that can be seen in the state. It has also 
yielded, perhaps, as large a number of fossils in Summit County as has 
been obtained from this group in any other localities. These will be 
more particularly noticed in connection with the strata that contain 
them. 


Cleveland Shale. This is the bituminous shale which forms the base 
of the Waverly group, and has been fully described in the reports on the 
counties which form the northern border of the state. The outcrops of 
the Cleveland shale which are visible in the valley of the Cuyahoga, are 
continuations southward of those noticed in Cuyahoga County. As the 
dip of all the strata is here gently southward, and the valley gradually 
deepens towards its mouth, the Cleveland shale, though on the north 
line of the county more than 100 feet above the bed of the stream, sinks 
out of sight near Peninsula, less than ten miles from the county line. 
The average thickness of the Cleveland Shale in Summit county is 
about 50 feet, and it presents precisely the same lithological characters 
here as further north. No fossils have been discovered in it at the local- 
ities where it has been examined in this county, but more careful search 
would undoubtedly result in the discovery of the scales and teeth of 
fishes similar to those found at Bedford. 

As in Trumbull, Cuyahoga and Medina counties, the outcrops of the 
Cleveland shale in Summit are marked by oil and gas springs, which 
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are plainly produced by the decomposition or spontaneous distillation of 
the large amounts of carbonaceous matter it contains. The oil and gas 
springs which have been noticed on the sides of the Cuyahoga valley at 
and below Peninsula are distinctly connected with the Cleveland Shale, 
and have, as a consequence, misled those who have been influenced by 
them to bore for oil in the bottom of the valley. 

Bedjord Shale. This member of the Waverly group is not well exposed 
in the valley of the Cuyahoga, though visible at a number of localities. 
Its out-crops usually form slopes covered with debris where the limits of 
the formation are concealed. Judging from the glimpses obtained of it, 
the Bedford shale is apparently about 70 feet thick in the valley of the 
Cuyahoga, and consists mainly of soft, blue, argillaceous strata, similar 
to those in the gorge of Tinker’s Creek at Bedford. In some localities it 
is more or less red, and has been here, as elsewhere, used as a mineral 
paint. In the valley of Brandywine Creek, below the Falls, the Bedford 
shale is very fossiliferous, and contains the same species found at Bed- 
ford. Among these Syringolhyris typa is the most conspicuous and 
abundant, and slabs may be obtained here which are thickly set with 
this fine fossil, forming beautiful specimens for the cabinet. 

Berca Grit. The Berea sandstone is well exposed in the valley of the 
Cuyahoga in the northern part of the county, and forms two lines of 
outcrop—one on each side of the river—running from Peninsula to Inde- 
pendence on the west, and to Bedford and Newburg on the east. At 
Peninsula the Berea grit has been extensively quarried for many ycars. 
The base of the formation is here from 30 to 60 feet above the canal, so 
that the quarries are worked with facility, agd their product shipped 
with comparatively little expense. The entire'thickness of the forma- 
tion in the valley of the Cuyahoga is about 60 feet.. The stone it fur- 
nishes varies considerably in character in the different localities where 
it is exposed. At the quarries of Mr. Woods, at Peninsula, it is lighter 
in color than at Independence; resembling the Berea stone in this respect, 
ns also in hardness. Some layers are nearly white, and a large amount 
of excellent building stone has been shipped from this locality and used 
for the construction of various public buildings at Cleveland, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Oswego, etc. This stone is more firm and durable, but is harder 
and less homogeneous than that from the Amherst quarries; it is, how- 
ever, so highly esteemed that a ready market has been found for all that 
has been taken from the quarries. During 1871 the stone shipped from 
Peninsula was equal to 2800 car loads of ten tons cach. 

Between Peninsula and the county line the outcrops of the Berea grit 
have been but imperfectly explored. They are much obscured by the 
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debris of the higher portions of the cliffs, and the examinations neces- 
sary to determine the value of the stone would require the expenditure 
of considerable time and money. There is every probability, however, 
that good quarries could be opened at a great number of localities, and I 
think I am quite safe in predicting that in future years this portion of 
the valley of the Cuyahoga will be the theatre of a very active industry 
growing out of the quarrying of Berea grit for the Cleveland market. 
Should the railroad, now proposed, be constructed through the valley, 
_ this, with the canal, will supply such facilities for transportation that, 
. if the quality of the stone should be found suitable, this district will 
contribute as largely as any other to the market of the great lakes. 
From the differences which are everywhere exhibited in the quality of 
_ the stone in neighboring outcrops of the Berea grit, the banks of the 
'. Cuyahoga should be carefully examined in order to discover such locali- 
ties as will furnish stone of superior quality. It is not too much to ex- 
- pect that some of these will have great pecuniary value. 7 
The Berea grit forms the solid stratum that produces the falls of the 
Brandywine, at Brandywine Mills, and it is here considerably more 
massive than at the outcrops further north on the same side of the Cuya- 
hoga. 

No fossils have been found in the Berea grit in Summit County. It is 
elsewhere, as a general rule, remarkably barren, and yet at Chagrin 
Falls fossil fishes have been obtained from it; and at Bedford a Discina, a Lin- 
gula, and an Annularia. These, and perhaps other fossils may hereafter 
be met with in the Cuyahoga Valley. 

Cuyahoga Shale. This, the upper division of the Waverly group, is 
better exhibited in Summit County than in any other part of the state. 
It has a thickness of from 150 to 200 feet, and has been given the name 
it bears because it forms the greater part of the banks of the Cuyahoga 
from Cuyahoga Falls to the north line of the county. A short distance 
above Peninsula the Berea grit sinks beneath the river, and the whole 
thickness of the Cuyahoga shale is revealed in the interval between that 
rock and the Conglomerate which caps the bluffs. In this part of the 


--> valley the Cuyahoga shale exhibits little variety in composition, and 


consists of a mass of soft argillaceous material interstratified with thin 
and local sheets of fine grained sand-stone, rarely thick enough to serve 
as flagging. The surfaees of these sheets are marked with mud furrows, 
and occasionally with the impressions of fucoids. At the “Big Falls” of 
the Cuyahoga, 80 feet below the Conglomerate, a number of layers of 
fine-grained sandstone, from 6 to 12 inches in thickness, and occupying 
a vertical space of about 20 feet, locally replace the softer material of 
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the Cuyahoga shale and produce the beautiful waterfall at this locality. 
These harder strata may be traced for a mile or more down the river, but 
are not distinguishable in the sections of the Cuyahoga shale in the 
northern part of the county. The sandstone of the Big Falls is a com- 
. pact homogeneous rock almost identical in character and utility with 
the “blue stone” of the East Cleveland quarries, although lying at a 
considerably higher level ; the East Cleveland stone being a local modifi- 
cation of the lower portion of the Bedford shale. The upper part of the 
Cuyahoga shale near the Big Falls has furnished a great number of fine 
specimens of “ cone-in-cone,” and they are referred to by Dr. Hildreth in 
~ his notes on the Cuyahoga valley, published in Silliman’s Journal in 
1836. This singular structure has given rise to much speculation; 
it was at one time supposed to be organic; subsequently, the result of 
impeded crystallization; and it is now considered by Prof. O. C. Marsh 
as of purely mechanical origin. The ‘ cone-in-cone ” consist, as is well 
_ known, of a series of hollow cones, like extinguishers, placed one within 
another; and it sometimes makes up the entire mass of a stratum, 
several inches in thickness and many feet it lateral extent. It is by no 
” means confined to this horizon, but is found in the older paleozoic rocks, 
“in the Coal Measures, and is perhaps more abundant than anywhere else 
in the Cretaceous formation in the far West. This structure is apparently 
confined to rocks of a peculiar chemical composition, viz; to earthy lime- 
stones, or argillaceous shales impregnated with lime. The concretions, 
which include the great fishes of the Huron shale not unfrequently 
exhibit the cone-in-cone structure; and in some instances where the 
calcareous material forms simply a crust on the fossil, that crust still 
shows more or less of it. From the locality under consideration in the 
valley of the Cuyahoga, I have obtained specimens of “cone-in-cone” 
enveloping nodules of iron ore, and radiating in all directions from such 
nuclei. Specimens of this character, and the bones of Dinichthys coated in 
all their irregularities with ‘“cone-in-cone,” seem to me incompatible 
with the theory that this structure is the product of mechanical forces, 
and appear rather to confirm the conclusion that it is an imperfect crys- 
tallization. 

Throughout most of its mass, and in most places, the Cuyahoga shale 
is very barren of fossils. This, however, is fully compensated for by the 
extreme richness of some layers and some localities. This is the rock 
which was excavated in the formation of the canal in the valley of the 
Cuyahoga below the falls, and through which an effort was made to con- 
duct the water of the river to the proposed town of Summit. In this 
excavation the formation was fully opened for several miles, and yet with 
the most careful search, at various times during the progress of the work ; 
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. I was.only able to obtain a mere handful of fossils. At the base of the 
formation, however, immediately over the Berea grit, the Cuyahoga shale 
is sometimes crowded with millions of Lingula melia and Discina New- 
.berryi. The same species also occur at the Big Falls of the Cuyahoga 
.and in the valley of the Little Cuyahoga, near Akron. 

In the upper part of the Cuyahoga shale in various parts of Medina 
County, and at Richfield, in Summit County, immense numbers of fossils 
are found, and those which form a long list of species. These will be 
more fully described in the paleontological portion of the report. The 
Richfield locality is already quite famous, as extensive collections were 
made there before the commencement of the. present survey by Messrs. 
Meek and Worthen and Dr. Kellogg. Quite a large number of crinoids 
were discovered here by the latter gentleman, which proved new to 
science, and were described by Prof. Jas. Hall. 

Conglomerate. The Carboniferous Conglomerate underlies all the higher 
-portions of the county, and forms the surface rock over all the middle 
and northern portions, except where cut through by the Cuyahoga and 
its tributaries. Though generally covered and concealed by beds of 
Drift, the Conglomerate is exposed and quarried in all of the townships 
‘north of Akron. It is, however, best seen in the valley of the Cuyahoga, 
‚where it forms cliffs sometimes 100 feet in perpendicular height. The 
rock is about 100 feet in thickness; generally a coarse-grained, light drab 
_. sandstone, but in some localities, and especially near the base of the for- 
-.mation, becoming a mass of quartz pebbles, with just enough cement to 
: hold them together. 

There are also some local bands of the Conglomerate which are red 
or brown in color, and furnish a building stone of great beauty. At 
Cuyahoga Falls such a band has been quarried for many years, and has 
been used for the construction of the best buildings in the town. This 
stone is brown, contains much iron, and is very strong and durable. 
„At Akron a similar local stratum, in the Conglomerate at Wolf’s quarry, 
.has a deep, reddish-purple color, and forms, perhaps, the most beautiful 
building stone in the state. This has been quite extensively used in 
‘Cleveland, and it may be seen to good advantage in the beautiful resi- 
dence of Mr. Randall Wade. Unfortunately, the quantity of this variety 
- of building stone is apparently not large. Its peculiar color is probably 
due to the fact that the iron, ot which it contains a large quantity, is 
. in the condition of anhydrous sesquioxide, and has associated with it a 
small percentage of mangancse. 

Splendid sections of the Conglomerate are scen in the gorge of the 
Cuyahoga, below Cuyahoga Falls. Here nearly the entire thickness of 
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the formation is exposed, and vertical and over-hanging walls of 100 feet 
in height give great variety and beauty to the scenery. In descending 
the valley of the Cuyahoga the walls of Conglomerate recede from the 
river, of which the immediate banks are formed by the underlying shales. 
By the washing out of these, the blocks of Conglomerate have been 
undermined and thrown down; and thus the valley has been widened, 
until in Boston and Northfield the Conglomerate cliffs are several miles 
apart. They still preserve their typical character, however, and this is 
well exemplified by the ‘“‘ Ledges” in Boston, which—like those of Nel- 
son, in Portage County, on the other side of the Conglomerate plateau— 
are favorite places of resort to the lovers of the picturesque. 

The fossils of the Conglomerate are exclusively plants. These are’ 
generally broken and floated fragments, but are exceedingly numerous ; 
their casts often making up a large part of the rock. In certain locali- 
ties we find evidence that they have been gathered by the waves into 
some receptacle, and hcaped up in a confused mass, like drift-wood on a 
shore at the present day. Since the Conglomerate is composed of coarse 
materials which could only be transported by water in rapid motion, it 
is evident all delicate plants would be destroyed from the trituration 
they would suffer in the circumstances of its deposition ; hence, we only 
find here the remains of woody plants, and of these, usually only frag- 
ments. The most common plants are trunks and branches of . Lepidoden- 
dron, Sigillaria and Calamites ; also the nuts which have been described 
under the name of Trigonorarpon. Of all these, the Calamites are the 
most common, and they are sometimes entire; showing not only the 
upper extremity, but also the roots. More frequently, however, they are 
broken, and it is not at all uncommon to find the nuts to which I have 
referred, in the interior of a Calamite; indicating that when floated about 
they were washed into the hollow, rush-like stem. Generally, the plants 
of the Conglomerate are represented simply by casts; their carbonaceous 
matter having been entirely removed. Occasionally, however, a shect of 
coal is found surrounding the cast of cach, and in some localities every 
plant is preserved in this way; the amount of coal enveloping the casts 
corresponding to the quantity of woody matter in the plant. Still more 
rarely, where many plants have accumulated, their carbon has made an 
irregular coal seam ; but never excceding a few inches in thickness and 
a few rods or fect in extent. These coal seams, however, differ in many 
respects from coals of the overlying Coal Measure, as they have no under- 
clays, are very limited in extent, and evidently represent heterogenous 
collections of drifted woody matter. 

_ The pebbles of the more pebbly portions of the Conglomerate are some- 
times as large as one’s fist, but more generally range from the size of a 
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hickory nut to that of an egg. They are almost always composed of 
quartz, but in every locality where they are abundant, more or less of 
them may be found which are composed of quartzite or silicious slate, 
which shows lines of stratification. Sometimes these quartz pebbles, 
when in contact with the impressions of plants, are distinctly marked 
by such impressions. This circumstance has given rise to the theory 
that they are concretionary in character; 1. e. that they have been formed 
where found, and are not fragments of transported quartz rock. There 
can be no question, however, that these pebbles are portions of quartz 
veins, which have been brought hundreds of miles from some area where 
metamorphic, crystalline rocks have suffered erosion. In the process of 
transportation the attrition to which these fragments were subjected 
comminuted all but the most resistant, viz: the quartz. The banded, 
silicious slates which are represented in the pebbles that accompany 
those of pure quartz, as well as the internal structure of the quartz peb- 
bles themselves, afford conclusive evidence that their origin is such as 
I have described. 

The transmission of the surface markings of Lepidodendron and Sigil- 
laria to quartz pebbles, is a surprising fact, and yet, as I think, not an 
incomprehensible one. These markings are very obscure, and are, in- 
deed, little more than the flattening of the sides of the pebbles which 
were in contact with the plant stems. My explanation of this flatten- 
ing is that some portion of the substance of the pebbles has been 
removed by solution, and it is quite possible that the potash originally 
contained in the plants has contributed something to this result by the 
formation of a soluble silicate. 

The distribution of the materials composing the Conglomeratz will be 
fully discussed in another portion of the report; I will, however, say 
here in passing, that I have for many years been inclined to refer the 
transportation and deposition of the immense beds of quartz pcbbles 
which are found in the Conglomerate to the same cause which has trans- 
ported the gravels of the Drift, and the similar deposits which are now 
~ accumulating on the sea bottom off the Antarctic Continent, and on the 
Banks of New Foundland—viz:: to ice. 


Coal Measures.— All the southern part of Summit County is underlaid 
by the productive Coal Measures, and workable seams of coal are known 
to exist in Tallmadge, Springfield, Coventry, Norton, Copley, Franklin, 
and Green townships. The line of the margin of the coal basin passes 
from Portage County into Summit in the north-eastern portion of Tall- 
madge. It thence runs westerly nearly to Cuyahoga Falls, and there 
sweeps round to enclose what is known as Coal Hill; the continuity of 
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the Coal Measures being severed by “ Long Swamp” and the valley of 
Camp Brook. On the east side of this stream the outcrop of the coal 
rocks passes southward to the valley of the Little Cuyahoga; turning up 
this to the line of Portage County; thence, sweeping back on the south 
side of the valley across the township of Springfield to the vicinity of 
Middlebury. It thence runs south-westerly to New Portage, where it 
crosses the Tuscarawas, and strikes north-westerly through Norton and 
the corner of Copley to the Medina line. There is also a narrow patch 
of Coal-Measure-rocks forming an isolated hill (“‘Sherbondy Hill”) south- 
west of Akron, on the west side of Summit Lake. Along the line I have 
traced we find the outcrops of only the lowest coal seam,—Coal No. 1; the 
“ Briar Hill” coal—and this not with any great constancy, inasmuch as 
the coal occupies limited basins, and their margins are exceedingly 
sinuous and irregular. A large part of the territory which holds the 
place of the coal fails to hold the coal itself, from one or the other of two 
causes, which frequently disappoint the miner in this region, as well asin 
the valley the of Mahoning. These causes are; first, that the lowest seam 
of coal was formed from peat-like carbonaceous matter which accumulated 
on the irregular bottom of the old coal marsh, and the margin of this 
marsh ran into innumerable bights and channels which were separated 
by ridges and hummocks where the coal was never deposited ; second, 
in many localities where the coal was once formed it was subsequently 
removed by erosion. The heavy bed of sandstone which lies a little 
above Coal No. 1 was deposited by currents of water moving rapidly and 
with such force as to cut away the coal in many channels, and leave in 
_ its place beds of sand, which, subsequently hardened, have become sand- 
stone. These are frequently encountered by the miner, and are desig- 
nated by him, as horsebacks. Hence, this excellent stratum of coal has 

been discovered to be wanting over much of the area where it was sup- 
: posed to exist, and has therefore been of less value to Summit County 
“ than was anticipated in the earlier days of coal mining. The first min- 
eral coal used on the Lake shore was sent to Cleveland by my father, 
“ Henry Newberry, from his mines in Tallmadge in 1828. It was then 
offered as a substitute for wood in the generation of steam on the Lake 
boats. Wood was, however, so abundant and the population was so 
_ habituated to its use, that it proved very difficult to supplant this by any 
other fuel; and it was necessary that nearly twenty years should pass 
| before the value of the coal beds of Summit County was fully realized. 
Then coal mining began with considerable vigor, and many thousand 
tons of excellent coal have since been sent every year to Cleveland from 
_the mines in Tallmadge and Springfield. As has been stated, the coal 
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of these townships proved to be very irregular in its distribution, and 
variable in thickness and quality. It is restricted to basins of limited 
extent, and is wanting over much of the area where it was supposed to 
be present. In the deeper portions of the basins or channels it occupies, 
the seam is from 4$ to 6 fect in thickness, and the coal a bright, hand- 
some, open-burning variety, containing little sulphur and a small per- 
centage of ash. It is softer and more bituminous than the coal of the 
same seam in Mahoning and Trumbull counties, but is still capable of 
being usedin the raw statein the furnace, and is very highly valued both 
as a steam coal and household fuel. In the southern part of the county 
Coal No. 1 is more continuous, and has been proved by recent researches 
to exist over a large part of Springfield, Franklin and Green, and to 
reach into Coventry and Norton. Many mines have been opened in the 
townships referred to, and about 250,000 tons are now sent from this 
region annually to Cleveland. Most of this coal is similar in quality to 
that of Tallmadge, but in some localities, as at Johnson’s shaft in Frank- 
lin, we find a recurrence of the block character which distinguishes the 
coal of Mahoning valley. In former years nearly all of the coal used or 
exported from the county was mined in Tallmadge, and this mainly from 
“Coal Hill,” which lies between the center of Tallmadge and Cuyahoga 
Falls. Several mines ‘were once in active operation in this hill. Of 
these mines, that of Henry Newberry was situated at the north end of 
the hill, and those of Dr. D. Upson, Asaph Whittlesey and Francis Wright 
on the cast side. On the opposite side of the valley, mines were opened 
by Mr. D. Harris and Dr. Amos Wright. In all these mines the coal has 
been nearly exhausted, as it was found to rise and run out in the interior 
of the hill. From this fact a belief has come to be quite general that 
the coal is pinched out in the body of this and other hills by the weight 
of the superincumbent material ; whereos we have here only an instance 
of what has been before referred to, of the thinning out of the coal on 
the margin of the old coal swamp. In the central and eastern portion 
of Tallmadge most of the land rises high above the coal-level, and basins 
of coal will doubtless be hereafter discovered there, but the same causes 
which have rendered coal mining so uncertain herctofore, will undoubt- 
edly limit the productiveness of the nominally large coal area which is 
included within the township lines. In the southern part of Tallmadge 
the surface is occupied by heavy beds of Drift by which the underlying 
geology is very much obscured. Here, as in the adjoining township of 
Brimfield, in Portage County, nothing but patient and careful search will 
determine the limits of the basins of coal which unquestionably exist in 
this vicinity. As the dip of the coal rocks is towards the south and east, 
in Springfield, Green and Franklin, Coal No. 1 lies lower than in the 
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more northerly townships where it occurs; hence it can only be reached 
by boring, and that sometimes to the depth of 100 or perhaps even 200 
feet. \Wehave every reason to believe, however, that a considerable area 
in Green township is underlaid by Coal No. 1, where it lies far below 
drainage ; and it is almost certain that careful search by boring will 
reveal the presence of basins of coal in this township, such as are not 
now suspected to cxist, and such as will contribute largely to the wealth 
of the county. 

In Summit County the lowest seam of coal is usually separated from 
the Conglomerate by an interval of from 25 to 50 feet, which is filled 
with shale or shaly sandstone, and, immediately beneath the cval, by a 
seam of fire-clay from 2 to 6 feet in thickness. This fire-clay is in some 
places of good quality, and may be uscd for fire-brick and pottery, but it 
is generally more sandy and contains more iron than the under clay of 
the higher seam—Coal No. 3—to which I shall have occasion to refer again. 
Coal No. 1 is usually overlaid immediately by grey shale, from 10 to 40 
feet in thickness. This shale contains, especially where it forms the roof 
of the coal, large numbers of fossil plants, which are frequently preserved 
in great beauty and profusion. About 150 species have already been 
collected from the shale of Coal No. 1, in the northern part of the state, 
and nearly all of these are found in Summit County. More detailed 
descriptions of these plants will be found in another part of our report. 

Coal No. 2. Thirty to fifty feet above Coal No. 1, we find, in many 
parts of Summit County—as in the valley of the Mahoning—the second 
seam of Coal in the ascending series, which we have called Coal No. 2. 
It is usually from 12 to 18 inches in thickness, and though persistent 
over a large arca, is nowhere in Summit County of workable thickness. 

Above Coal No. 2, and frequently cutting it out, is a bed of massive 
sandstone, which is a marked feature in the geology of the county. 
This is well seen in Coal Hill, Tallmadge, and extends through the 
southern part of the county, passing into Stark, where, in the valley of 
the Tuscarawas, about and above Massilon, it is quarried in many places 
along the bank of the canal. The thickness of this sandstone varies 
very much in different localities, and it may be said to range from 40 to 
100 feet. Itisalsosomewhat variable in character, but is often massive, 
and affords a building stone of excellent quality. It may gencrally be 
distinguished from the sandstones of the Carboniferous Conglomerate by 
the absence of quartz pebbles. So far as I know, no pebbles are found 
in the sandstone over the coal in Summit County. In Trumbull and 
Medina there are some local exceptions to this rule, for patches of 
Conglomerate sometimes found there immediately overlying the lowest 
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coal seam. These will be described elsewhere, and I merely refer to them 
here to indicate their exceptional character. In Summit County the 
“pebble rock,” found in the explorations for coal, affords infallible evi- 
dence, when it is reached, that the horizon of the coal has been passed. 

Coals No. 3and 4. Near Mogadore, in Springfield township, the higher 
lands are found to be underlaid by a stratum of limestone, beneath 
which are usually a thin seam of coal and a thick stratum of fire-clay ; 
the latter supplying the material from which nearly all the stone- 
ware of the county is manufactured. From 25 to 40 feet above the lime- 
stone to which I have referred is another which also overlies a coal seam. 
Both these may be seen in Green township, between Greenburg and 
Greentown; and they may be traced thence, southerly, through Stark, 
Tuscarawas and Holmes counties, and indeed nearly or quite to the Ohio 
river. These are the “limestone coals” that will be found frequently 
referred to in the reports on the counties that have been mentioned, and 
those on Portage, Trumbull and Mahoning. The lowest of these lime- 
stones lies from 130 to 160 feet above Coal No. 1; the upper limestone 
about 150 to 200 feet. Hence they will serve as useful guides in boring 
for the lower coal seam in those parts of the county where it lies con- 
siderably beneath the surface. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


In my notes on the different geological formations represented in Sum- 
mit county, I have incidentally memtioned most of the important ele- 
ments in its mineralresources. A few additional facts, however, require 
to be reported, to give a fair exposition of the subject. 

Coal No.1. I have already alluded to the former productiveness of the 
coal mines of Tallmadge, and have mentioned the fact that most of these 
mines are now abandoned ; the basins of coal in which they were located 
having been practically exhausted. Considerable coal is, however, still 
produced in the township, and it is altogether probable that with proper 
search other basins will be discovered, from which its coal industry will 
be revived. The “Centre” and a large area north, south and east of it, 
lie considerably above the coal level, and, as the dip is south east, there 
are some localities where the horizon of the coal is nearly 150 feet below 
the surface. Over most of the district I have mentioned borings should 
be made to at least the depth of 100 feet before the search is abandoned. 
It should be remembered too, that the basins of Coal No. 1, are fre- 
quently narrow, and the territory will only be fairly tested by borings 
made at frequent intervals. 

The principal centre of coal industry in the county at presenf, is in 
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Springfield and Coventry. Steer’s mine, the mines of the Brewster Coal 
Co., and Brewster Brothers, and the Middlebury Shaft—all located near 
the line between the above mentioned townships—are now producing a 
large quantity of coal for shipment to Akron and Cleveland. The max- 
imum thickness of the coal seam here is about 5 feet, and it thins out 
on all sides toward the margin of the basin. Doubtless here, as else- 
where, the basins of coal are connected, and future explorations will 
result in tracing such connection south and east into other important de- 
posits. 

The Johnson shaft, near the south line of Coventry, has already been 
alluded to. The coal from this mine is of superior quality, and resembles 
that of the Mahoning valley more than any before found in Summit 
County. 

At the Franklin Coal Co.’s mine, in the northern part of Franklin, 
the coal is 44 feet thick, of good quality, closely resembling that obtained 
at Massillon. It lies from 60 to 100°feet below the surface; the massive 
sand rock above it ranging from 40 to 50 feet in thickness. In the 
southwest corner of Franklin township the coal where opened is not as 
thick or as good as in the last mentioned localities. At Steer’s new 
shaft in Coventry, the coal is 44 feet thick, 90 to 110 feet from the sur- 
face, overlaid by 15 feet of black shale and from 30 to 40 feet of sandstone. 
Little coal has yet been mined here, but it seems to be of excellent qual- 
ity. A section taken near the north line of Franklin township includes 
the following strata: 


1, Sandstone ........0 0: 002000 secscvece saccccccecssscscenssccsecs cccececeesessesces 40 to 60 feet. 
2. Shhale.......... ccscecece onen cecces sennnnnnn onnansune cescenees sees cecceees evseeence 20 to 30 “ 
3. Hard iron ore......... sccsceces concccecs cccscsees soceccess soccse tae secses cosues 1 “ 
4. 00) :) See 4} “ 


Iron Ore. On the land of Mr. Thomas Britton, 13 miles east of Mid- 
_dlebury, is an important deposit of iron ore, which I refer, with some 
hesitation, to the horizon of Coal No.1. The drift from which the ore is 
taken exposes 4 feet of rock which includes a thickness of about 2 feet 
of ore. The analysis of this ore will be found on another page. Sherbondy 
. Hill, west of Akron, is capped with the coal rocks, but gives no indica- 
tion of any valuable deposit of coal. A band of iron ore, similar in 
character to that referred to above, but thinner, is exposed in this 
locality. 

A sheet of the Coal Measures underlies the surface in the west part of 
Norton township, and a small area in Copley, but up to the present time 
- no important coal strata have been found there. A boring made half a 
mile north of the centre of Norton revealed the following section: 
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1. Earth .....cccsssecccccsccscesccscccesercssecessccsseeeseessesesceeesseeseseseusessearss 17 feet 
2. Shhale.......cccccccccecscccceccccccencsscsecsccsceccecsstenseneeesee peesecesnsessaseneees 16 “ 
2. Conglomerate......... serssenssnannensonanenssnnsnnannnsnsnsnnnnnnunnnnnnsnsnn anne 5 “ 


All the borings made for coal in the township gives similar results ; 
the Conglomerate being struck after passing through a thin bed of coal 
shale. 

Coals No. 3 and 4. As has been stated, Coal No. 2 has no economic 
value in the county. Coal No. 3 lies beneath the lowest of the two lime- 
stones which are found in the southeastern corner of the county. It is 
well seen in the vicinity of Mogadore, at East Liberty, and between 
Greensburg and Greentown. At its northern outcrop, Coal No.3 is thin, 
but it improves in quality toward the south and east. It is, however, 
doubtful whether it can be anywhere profitably worked in Summit 
County. Coal No. 4 lies from 25 to 40 feet above No. 3. It is also capped 
with limestone, which, like the lower one, has a thickness of from 2 to 4 
feet, and is extensively burned for .quicklime. Both these limestones 
carry calcareous, nodular or plate iron ore on their upper surfaces, but 
neither stratum seems to be of sufficient thickness to be worth working. 
Coal No. 4 near Greensburg, attains a thickness of from 4 to 5 fect. It is 
usually divided into two benches, of which the upper furnishes coal of 
good quality, the lower containing more sulphur. At Stripe’s mine, 
near the southeast corner of Green township, and on Daniel Smith’s land, 
near by, the coal has been mined many years for local consumption, and 
for burning lime. It has here a shale parting near the middle which 
impairs its value. Where opened cast of this locality, near Greentown, 
the parting is thinner or absent, and the coal better. Indications of a 
similar change are giving by borings north of Greensburg, on lands of 
Mr. Johnson, and it seems probable that over a considerable area in this 
vicinity this coal may be profitably mined. 

The place of the block coal (Coal No. 1) is from 150 to 200 feet below 
Coal No. 4, and hence all the southeastern corner of the county should be 
explored for basins of this coal. If the proposed railroad should be con- 
structed from Cleveland to Akron, and thence to Canton, it will open up 
all this part of the county, and offer inducements for a thorough explo- 
ration of the territory underlaid by both coals No. 1 and No. 4. Being 
here on the summit of the water shed, with a down grade all the way to 
Cleveland, coal could be transported from this region to the Lake at a 
very small cost. With such facilities for the shipment of the coal, it will 
be worth while to explore all portions of the territory lying between the 
Tuscarawas and the eastern line of Green. 

Fire-clay. The fire-clay which underlies Coal No. 3 has already become 
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one of the important elements of wealth to the county. This deposit,in 
parts of Summit County, is of unusual thickness and purity, making 
excellent stone-ware and fire-brick. It is estimated that there are pro- 
duced from this stratum of clay in Springfield township alone, about one 
and a half millions of gallons of stone-ware each year ; and a very large 
amount of the material is transported into other parts of the county and 
state. It is of interest to notice in this connection, that this bed of fire- 
clay is the same with that worked at Atwater, in Portage, and still more 
extensively in Columbiana County. Over how large an area in Summit 
County it maintains the dimensions and excellence it exhibits in Spring- 
field, we have as yet no means of knowing. At East Liberty it is 
apparently of good thickness and quality, but in central and southern 
Stark County—where exposed in the valleys of the Nimishillen and 
Sandy—it isof less value. The Springfield clay is eminently plastic, and 
hence better fitted for stone-ware than fire-brick, but by mixing it largely 
with sand, and still better with the hard clay of Mineral Point, Mr. J. 
Parke Alexander, of Akron, has produced fire-brick scarcely inferior in 
quality, to any other made in the state, or even any importcd.. To get 
the best results with this clay alone, in making fire-brick, it should be 
first ground, made into a paste, and this burned, then again coarsely 
ground and the fragments cemented with 1-6 to 1-10 of fresh plastic clay, 
moulded and burnt again. 

The following analyses will convey some additional information in 
regard to the useful minerals of Summit County. They were made by 
Dr. Wormley, state chemist, with the exception of No. 4, which was 
made by Prof. W. W. Mather: 


1. Peat, Coventry Peat Company, Coventry. 
Ultimate composition in normal state. 








Carbon ....cccccseccessccscvccccceccscncccccccecscesscsesccscescesensseseesecssccccececscceavecs 50.56 
Hydrogen cece eect rete ee reece sees teeta ee tte EEO ee DONO SOHO ESS Oee eee eeteOsee ree enstesccencacee 6.45 
Nitrogen .....cccosscsee cosssecsccesceescesscceenseasetscesesesenesseseesensesesssenecesesesess 1.23 
Sulphur....resussesseenunnsnssnnensnnsonnsnnonsnsnennsnnsnennennnnnsnssnnnnnsnnennunnunnnnennnane 0.33 
OXYGEN WEPPPPSPPPPPEEPSPIESRLTESLLLIFPRPRIFPELEPEFLLELTEULPLTELTFPTLTTTLFPTTFRFETEFFFERFFFRRRRRER 31.85 
Ash ...eesenseeenenseneennnnsennnnnsonennnnnennnnannnnnnnnnannnnnn nn ennnennnnnnnnennnssnunsn nn enane 6.00 

100.00 
Moisture......:.0000. cocccconcsconceccuvecccccsce secccesccccvecsescceseccusencccececcconsecsecce 10.40 
Consisting Of Hydrogen .........cccccccsssecsccccsscscsssescescssessscssessenstssscesscenss 1.15 
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2. Coal No. 1, Johnson’s shaft, Franklin township. 
3. Coal No. 1, Franklin Coal Co., “ “ 
4. Coal No. 1, D. Upson’s mine, Tallmadge township. 
5. Coal No. 3, Greentown, both benches. 
2. 8. 4. 5. 
Specific Gravity .......ccs00 cseececcescescessesceees 1.256 1.271 1.264 J.sccorseseceere 
Water......cccccsccescscsccsccccsescccscecscsceccsccs 2.70 3.40 5.067 3.25 
Volatile combustible matter ................. 37.30 36.10 39.231 38.75 
Fixed Carbon .........020000 scscscssecsecsccscess 58.00 58.70 53.404 55.05 
ASD .nccsscaccscesese scencscsescsscssesccssoccnsceses 2.00 1.80 2.298 2.95 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur ........ssseeeerccveccssecccceesencesseeens 0.93 0.799 0.549 1.73 
ASDL....00.cecceccscecccsccsessseecsosscsseccscecseness White. White.  ...c.ecsseceoee White. 
COke.....0 ceseeeeees se eessesceseeeeeeeeeeseses nennen Compact. Compact. vr. Compa 
6. Iron Ore, H. Roberts, Middlebury. 
7. Iron Ore, Over Coal No. 3, Greentown. 
6. 7. 
Specific Gravity .....-ccccsscsscccsesccnssessecenccessscceccscsssessccesssesensceers 3.333 3.342 
Moisture COMDINEM.........ssssccccscecccscscscsceccecscccscesccecseecescesoes 1.24 2.65 
Silicious matter ........cscesce soscccceccccsccccscsccccccstecesccccees PEPFPEPPPER 21.08 12.23 
Tron, Carbonate .........-ccssccssrenssecsecccccccseee ccesesceecscecesssescessoes 58.76 70.68 
66" Sesquioxide.........ccssssssecsecsccescsscesccececsececeecsesesseascessees Ce eee 
Alumina ........0020000 ccccsecseccscsccscscscsscsceccscscecssssscecscscseocovcsecs 1.00 0.40 
Manganee.......ssceressscoecenccsccnsesecnsecsccnscssscececseseceecees Ge veeeeass 0.80 1.65 
Lime, phosphate .........csessccseccccstccrsceteneroecesccccsscncscesessoucsees 1.81 |..ceceseeeseess 
“ ALDONALE......sceccccccccscsccesscscecercccescccecsccsscscssccsscecseecs 4.25 7.00 
Magnesia “ — .sccssccsscccescnrenetensccenressencrscecenscssscesscessseseasens 5.22 5.54 
Sulphur ........cscsscccseeee sesseceesencccecceeesseseceeseeesesccessssesseesceeecs 0.41 0.17 
Phosphoric acid.......0.ssccsssceesecceceesssecesesssscnecessecreseseececsssesslsccsssessseees 0.013 
99.10 100.333 
Metallic iromn........sscecccsccccecscersrsncccesssescsecesasersses ananananenennee 31.53 34.12 
Phosphoric acid...........scescsssccesececeecescescevcseceenecessecsscecseres 0.83 0.013 
8. Fire Clay, Mogadore. 
9 8“ «“ Fast Liberty. 
9. 
Water (combined)...........rererrosssssnnsonnnsnnmonnanessnensonnnsnnnenenenn 7.00 
Silicic acid ...-cccccccccscccsceecvsecs ennsnssnnnussunnnnannnnnneensnsennensannennnn 62.00 
AlUMIND.......0.csccecesccccccccccccscccscccsccccesceseccescccsscesesconsesseeses 24.80 
Tron Er 
Lime .......20000000 cocceccccscecccsccssessscnscevecece © nnsnsansensnnnnssnnnunssnne 1.75 
Magnesia ......scccsecenccceescesssseesccreasesenecesseeescnssceasosceuscesenseaees , 0.42 
Potash and Soda.....ccccccccccsscscccsccsscccsccseccccsccccecssscsvccssccssceeses|cocccescecscees 3.22 
99.39 





SECTION OF THE ROCKS OF SUMMIT COUNTY. 
THICKNESS IN FEET. 
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latter being about 45 feet below the former. Between these groups or 
pairs we have 260 feet of almost barren Coal-measures, consequently that 
part of the county in which these 260 feet are spread, constituting the 
surface, is destitute of coal. In the extreme western part of the county, 
in Greenfield township, we reach the Ferriferous limestone about 70 feet 
below the Sheridan seam of coal. Under this limestone is another seam 
of coal, and about 20 feet above it is the place of the New Castle seam, 
which is extensively mined in Lawrence county. The Sheridan seam 
has a fine development on Symmes creek and generally through Walnut 
and Greenfield townships. Analyses of this coal, given in another part 
of this Report, show the coal to be of superior quality. The Jeffers seam, 
so called from the mine in Clay township where it is worked, is a coal of 
fair quality and rich in heating power. The character of the Pomeroy 
seam is already well known. For the details of the information relative 
to these several coal-seams, the reader must refer to the Map of the 
Grouped Sections of the county, and to the Reports on the several town- 
ships. | | ur 
The principal iron ores are to be found in the western part of the 
county, and were noticed, in part, in the Second Annual Report. 

There is little doubt that brine of remunerative strength may be ob- 
tained by boring almost anywhere along the Ohio river. Thé wells 
would be a little less deep than at Pomeroy, and possibly the brine would 
be a little less strong. The question of cheap fuel would, however, be 
the chief question. In Cheshire, there is considerable coal in the hills, 
as will hereafter be shown. 


GREENFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


The more important geological facts obtained in this township were 
published in the Second Annual Report. A section was obtained on the 
lands of the Gallia Furnace Company, in Sec. 16, which will be found in 
Map IV., No. 5, in that Report. In this section are found the coal 
directly under the Ferriferous limestone, and the Sheridan coal about 70 
feet higher. Another section obtained on Dry Ridge, showing the posi- 
tion of a valuable stratum of iron ore, was also published in the Report, 
and is seen in Map IV., No. 6. The ore is 114 feet above the Sheridan 
coal. The Sheridan coal is found on Dry Ridge. ' 

- In more recent investigations, a section was obtained on the land of 
J.L. W. Evans, in Sec. 13, in this township. It shows the following 
strata : 
= f 
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FEET. IN 
1. Fossiliferous limestone... ...........cccccce nnnnonunn soscee cocceeete onsnnunen sessesees sonnonen 1 0 
2. Shale ...... ccscoscee ccscsseee secves cesses socves seees dees coevecees concen nennen sonen ee beveees eonescece 8 0 
3.: Laminated buff colored sandstone.......... seo... ssccessee eccceceon cosees cesses snnnanere 8 0 
4. Samdstone.............. ssccsscceccesee esvsesereccessecesces soeteeees onsen sonseeees seseseees aussen ee 6 0 
5. Not exposed ....csscssscesscsssecsescosssssssssesees cossseeee sosuee suasss cusses seeses suasea eeeeeese 150 0 
‘ 6. Soft disintegrating sandstone........ leceseeee cesvasaucess sussecsee eusucs sesess aes sesesesense 20 0 
9. Shale 200... ...... ononnnuonnnnnon ceneccss cocsseees sestecees sees cee ansonsuen sosceeess concseses ane ww 6 0 
:8.-Coal, 1 ft. 6 in. | | Ä 
‚a Clay, 0% 4 “ | sei COAL... 0.6. cesveees » eeveee don coe ceceee cncces escossees stevseens 4 2 
10. Coal, 2“ 4 “ 
11. Clay ....... deeveece cocces nunnen sossccecs con csccee ces eeceus soe seesceccs sesces eens svcesseceses cesses ses 2 6 
J2. Shale... cs cesssscee cosses costeccscecssessee scsece nennen seseesece cesses epeessass eusese sesseeees 35 0 


13. Reported coal in bed of Symmes creek. 
* See Map VL, No. 3. 


: "A sample of the coal from the Evans bank, taken from near the bot- 
tom of the lower and principal bench, was analyzed by Prof. Wermley, 
with the following result: 


Specific Gravity ........ccssccvescssce cee secececocees snsececes soeceeses san san coe sees aannannne 1,295 





Water ...... ssecsceee snnonnnen soc nnnnsn cee one ces cceasens see ennnun ans cescnscees geese coseeeees ann „ 5.20 
Ash... ...ussossosesnnuennnnunn one sasensnsunennannann san nsnsen one senses cones seesenseecsessesecesousese 1.80 
Volatile combustible matter.............1.ssscssseecssccrsccsces cesses csses soseseeee oes 28.80 
Fixed carbon...%........cssssccsscoscccesses anssnonannnonnen onennnnnnnen sonnnn ansannsnn sans 64.20 

Total .......0. 000000 cosseeee cvcvee snnnenonannnnannsnnannsn anne nansnnnnn ons eneeee nennen 100.00 
Bul phur..........cscssscscescccsce ccs snnnnunun one nen nn cesecsescecconcus seesscee con eetecces een snnnne 0.79 
Sulphur left in coke.........ssosnonenen see sonnnonnenmunsen scenes ces cesses ces cesceees snanan cee 0.38 
Percentage of sulphur to coke............ 200 cssscssseecsseneee seeuee cee ccesee cos onsennn 0.57 
Permanent gas per pound in cubic feet.........sccccsceessserses cee vsceee snuneunnenen 3.40 


_ This shows a remarkably fine quality of coal. The ash is very small 
‘and the fixed carbon is unusually large. The sulphur is also not large. 
. If the sample fairly represents the coal of the whole seam, the character 
.of the coal is remarkably good. In regard to the dry-burning quality, I 
‚have little positive knowledge, but the coal is not regarded as a caking 
‚or cementing coal by those who have used it. If sufficiently dry-burning 
it will make a good furnace coal. If too soft and melting to be used in 
"the raw state, it must first be coked for furnace use. From its geo- 
-logical position there must be a wide range of the Sheridan coal seam in 
this township. How extensive the ore found 114 feet above the coal i 18, 
I have no means of deciding, but as its stratigraphical place in the 
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series of strata can now be easily determined, the extent of the ore can 
readily be ascertained by those interested. Should a railroad be built 
through this township, the minerals will be found of great value. 


WALNUT TPWNSHIP. 


Reference was made to this township in the Second Annual Report, 
and a geological section, obtained in section 19, given. This section is 
‚seen in Map IV., No. 9, and the coal of the Jacob Webster bank was 
‚shown in Fig. 10, on page 180. The section is repeated in Map VL, No. 
10. Analyses of Mr. Webster’s coal were made by Prof. Wormley and 
given on page 181. In the same section 19, on John Shaib’s land, the 
‚same seam of coal is seen, where it measures as follows: 


FEET. IN 
| Coal GPR 0 8 
2. Slate .......1. seccssce cocses cosses cocces cesses snnnnn cesses cosees sesseesee sescseaes cesses sesssceneesoes 0 3 
B. Coal ..........cesseee: cceesceee cosees nassen scenes nennen eoceee cecces seneesess senesece ceonssessceeesees 4 6 
4. Under clay......... cccccsss cescccses snceee snonanenennnnnsunene sonseeees sesesener sensaesse sossouces 

See Map VI., No. 6. 
On the land of Charles Neal, in the same section, we find: 
FEET. IN 
1. Shale, mot measured.............00 sesecsssressees sonne sense seeeeeees ouceen sonees eecees nennen 
3. Coal, upper bench not opened... ...... cccesececsscee sosveeees ennnssnennnnnnsnannnssansenee 
3. Slate ..ccc.cccseecscecesesces cesses seseesees ceence ceeeesees coeneeees nenrene nun nsansanen ssansnnse nennen 0 4 
4. Coal .........000 cosscence secees ceases cesses sunsnnene eccecece tances cences sannansen anenen secees senses 4 0 
B.  Clay ZUPFEFRFEPFFEFFFPPRPRFFRRREPFRETTLERFETESERTEUEDETEDERRTFLTERTERRDERE Teer ir ee 2 6 


See Map VI., No. 7. 


On the land of Mrs. Mary Proovens, Sec. 23, in this township, the fol- 
lowing section was taken : 


FEET. IN 
1. SIrale......... ...2c: ccecee cscsce ccscee soeses soseeeese soceee seeess secese cosceus consesees Govceeess namens 1 0 
2. Coal, upper 6 in. camnel.............0.cscseseee sennnnnen cosscvecn ees cessecoes snnnon nannnnern 1 6 
3. Underclay and shale............ cccsecsos sessee sesseeeee cosces snctae onnnnnnen snannn senses ees + 6 O 
4. Limestone ...... .2....cccscs sanensoso nnensennunnnen secnes soetee senses senses nannan anesce cesses cece 1 O 
B. Shale ...cccsc. scssceees coesseces coscessee esses seceesece senses sucess sueeen eresessee snsees seemee eneees 30 0 
6. Fossiliferous limestone. ........ ccccscssscsces ccstersee cvcscececece coscee seecesses ceeesiecees 1 0 


See Map VI., No. 8. 


The place of this seam of coal is about 150 feet above the sheridan 
seam. nn TORT TSS & he) 
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‘The following analyses of coal from Jacob Webster’s new bank were 
made by Prof. Wormley : 


No. 1. Sample taken 6 inches from bottom. 

No. 2. Sample taken 2 feet from bottom. 

No. 3. Sample taken 3 feet 6 inches from bottom. 

No.4. Analysis of lower bench in old bank, copied from former Report. 
No. 5. Sample taken from Strait’s bank, Waterloo. 








No. 3. | No. 4. | No. 5. 








Moisture 2.....005 csccacces coccen see cesses ceases ees 7.30 
Dr cnsccecce cesceccccsce nennen sesenceeecnceee ces 1.90 
olatile combustible matter............... 30.90 
ixed CATDON......... cescocess coetes coseeseen ces 59.90 
Total ...... 002000 cesecnsce ce sceee nenne 100.00 
Sulphur............ cssessces cossecceceecee seence ces . . . . 0.93 
Sulphur remaining in coke................. . . . 0.49 
Per centage of sulphur to coke . 0.79 
Gas per pound in cubic feet............... 3.72 


The average of fixed carbon in the new bank is 59 per cent., which is 
large, while the average per cent. of sulphur is 0.92, which is not large.. 
The coal of the old bank appears to lose more of its sulphur in coking. 
The quality of the coal of the same seam from Strait’s bank, Waterloo, is 
very superior. The ash is unusually small and the sulphur small, while 
the fixed carbon is large. The coal of this seam is very valuable, and if 
a railroad were built up the Symmes Creek valley, and westward to Cin- 
cinnati or Dayton, the coal could be advantageously shipped both to 
the Ohio river and to the Western markets. 

In addition to the Sheridan scam of coal, found in this and adjacent 
townships, there is another seam about 50 fect higher, which, measured 
at one place by Mr. Gilbert, was found to be 3 feet 6 inches thick. The 
place of this coal is given in the geological section in Map IV., No. 9, of 
the Second Annual Report, and repeated in Map VI., No. 10, of this 
Report. Traces of this seam of coal have been found over a wide area, 
but Mr. Gilbert found f:w exposures of it where it could be measured. 
Pref. Edward Orton has recently made examinations along the proposed 
Symmes Creek railroad route. In his report to Col. W. H. Trimble, Presi- 
dent Southern Ohio Railroad Company, dated October 22, 1872, I find the 
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following reference to this upper seam: ‘“‘ The upper seam, already 
alluded to, has an average thickness of four feet, and is of equal extent 
with the one above named. For a few square miles around Waterloo, it 
can be mined with even more facility than the lower vein. Itis counted 
in this neighborhood as fully equal to the lower vein as a blacksmithing 
coal, but I have seen no analysis of it.” In another place, Prof. Orton 
thus writes: ‘‘ Twoseams—nearly equal in thickness, extent and purity— 
occur in this district, separated from each other by an interval of fifty 
feet. I examined various outcrops of these seams through a belt of 
country, the area of which was not less than thirty square miles. After 
ascertaining that I had not traversed one-half of the ground occupied. by 
them, I came to see that the supply in this coal-field alone is so vast that 
it might be drawn upon by south-western Ohio for centuries, without fear 
of exhaustion.” 

Prof. Orton suggests that this region be called the Waterloo coal field, 
the village of Waterloo being proximately in the centre of it. The desig- 
nation is very suitable. The two seams would then be known as the 
upper and lower Waterloo seams. The more general term for the lower 
seam is the Sheridan seam. 

The following analysis by Prof. Wormley of a sample of the coal of the 
Upper Waterloo seam, i.e., the seam 50 feet above the Lower Waterloo 
or Sheridan seam, shows a coal of unusually fine quality: 


Specific gravity ......... cccsoeee sennonene Kansas sarnassen senece secees cosees cenees sneenetes ses 1.304 
Moisture. ....sssseesssssssse sossssoes sosssssce sscesess seceesces seseucsss sessssesasees sun 6.80 
Ash ...... sersaseon nennen snnnnnsnnnnnnnensn sannnn soeneeeee spseeeees secenssee senseeees cenees eeesenes 2.40 
Volatile combustible matter............ ns nsenansnnosnsnnnnn coeecenes concen soseeseee senses 30.30 
Fixed Carbon.......scscecsecesssscecces secces cee cesses cvecee sce secsee soscesess anunnnnen nennen 60.80 

Total......ccsssccesscece coscsccvccscce soscnsces ceceee voces 100.00 
Sulphur ........0 sescoees cosees coneceece ences sere ceseeeess cence seceee seeeneee saneeeune coeess ~ 0.76 
Sulphur left in coke .. sees ceccencsesce see cseteeeee ese cceceecesssesssossssnsssees 0.30 
Percentage of sulphur to ‘coke deseeeees coves conceeces sansonsne nnsnsnnsn ansann teens eees es 0.47 


Gas per Ib. in cub. feet 


This is the only analysis made of the coal of this seam, but it indicates 
a coal of such unusual excellence that the seam should be carefully 
explored by those interested. 

The existence of the two seams, the upper and lower Waterloo, in the 


same hills, each so rich and pure, gives great prospective value to this 
region. 
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PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Greenfield and north of Walnut. It is 
‘drained by the Raccoon creek and its small tributaries on the east and 
north-east, and on the west and south-west by Symmes creek and its small 
branches. | | 
Near Wales, a village in the north-west part of the township, the 
Sheridan seam of coal is mined on the land of Henry Hudson. The coal 
is about 3 feet thick. A blossom of another seam is seen 35 feet above, 
but the seam is probably quite thin. A geological section taken east of 
Wales, in Sec. 5, shows nothing of value except the Sheridan coal. 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandy fossiliferous limestone.............00.csscecesces cevcesces evens sonssenes coeees 2 0 
2. Sandy shale ............ 200000 cosces soeee vcccce cescecece cosces cescee sesssesee soscecece ern 14 0 
3. Hard sandstone, with a little iron Ore. ........0..c cesses see sonen vosececee ceceeses 1 0 
4, Red shale.....unesen csssecsce voces secseecosseccscess seetseses aennannsn sossee ensensan cence 12 0 
5. Limestone ...... 00.000000 snnsonunn sscece sannsnnen senses senses rensonsen sonnunnannsnann socweese 0 3. 
6. Finely laminated bluish sandstone..... ......... cccsccecce cee orscnscseces sarnarenn 25 0 
7. Compact sandstone........cccecceccscoe cesses sorsesees evesccece soseeecccese suceee sacs ose 20 
8. Sandstone laminated at top, compact below............10.sscese ssccee soseoeees 15 0 
9. Mostly clay shale ......... .....s000 cccsscees concee setescces soseee neces onnanannn sossseers 18 0 

:10. Laminated sandstone...............2.scccsesseceeccecce corse seecrecsscsecscsccescsessece O O 

11. Red shale with nodules Of iron O7€............c00seceee cesses sornannsn coneee anne 9 0 
12. Sandstone ......... cscecece occcee sonenunensnsnnonnnen secses sus eessececs nennen succes soveweess 10 0 
13. Laminated sandstone ......... sur... seceee sesecees soneee senses ssnan ana sanceseee cess 9 0 
14. Red shale.......... cscssoee secceecctses cecese nennen soseeees La eaeeaeeees cesses cece seseenes 40 
15. Mostly laminated sandstone ...........cccssee sessonnnn sonnonnon snnnnnen onnssnsen ne 36 0 
16. Blossom Of Coal .........cscsscecoccee cesses cosces sossesens sensnnnnn coesee trennt ssnnunnanen — 
17. Fine grained laminated sandstone........ cu... csccoeces cocese senees secseeeveees 15 0 
18. Heavy sandstone..........cccscccsssrseseeees cccsssece aunnnnnen cesses encees teseeeeas sonne 20 0 
19. Coal—Sheridan seam .......... ccscsscs cesses cossceees casos cotees sannnunen seesceees soses 3 0 


See Map VI., No. 4. 


There is little coal to be expected in the hills in this township, whioh 
are composed of the strata lying above the Sheridan seam of coal. 
On the land of John Bryan, Sec. 26, we find, on a very high hill, an 
out-lier of the Pomeroy seam of coal. The following detailed geological 
section was taken at this point: 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandstone ........cccccecccvccecccces secces cesses nanananen sansnnann cesses eessseesece sseeee 2 0 
2. Shale ...... .....cece cee ccc cee cce ces cos cvcccscceccecessccee sessceteceessccscsersccssescsesssere LO QO 
3. Black slate .......0 cccscsccccsscce covcceccecee coscesses cesccsens ovcces nenne poseecece nenne 0 10 
MB, Coal 22... cc2000 cccccecee sonen nun crccccses coveee cenceesce sncses cossecese cosece soceeceee nee 0 8 
5. Black slate .........cccccccecssccceseccee ceccce cosesceee secseses coccescceces oo weeees cee . 06 
6. Coal ....1. ccecee sooo soccecee PEPPER ars San anusnn sanann cosces cveeee sansnn ann cccseseveves “0 
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° FEET. IN. 
7. Black slate.........cccccssconcee sscvceccvces svesescss annnnnunn seeasecsesen ce cesseeeees seeeee 2 0 
8. Clay 20... ccescecsvcensecece nuannannn nennnnnnn sesces senses teeeese es cccneeees snsnarnsaneonenen 0 8 
9. Black slate ..........cccseccoee cos cosscscss concecsce sannanana Sensors eeeces snnann sesees es 0 6 
10. Cora... ccc. ccccccccc cccces coccee concen tseeee cesceeeen nannnnans soneesees anne sensnanen ove 2 4 
11. Under Clay 2.1... ...000 sescnceee oununn snnsnnann snnnnunnn seeee tease concen coneee seeese see cs 2 0 
12. Not Exposed .........s.cesesce sscceecnsces ccs seuces cesses annnnnnsn nenn eecee seesee sesseeees 240 0 
13. Fossiliferous limestone. ..... ....secceccocscesscscees sananunan cocees cocsesees coscesces 2 0 


See Map VI., No. 5. 

The coal in the above section is the only coal mined for some miles 
around. The identification with the Pomeroy seam is determined by its 
having the proper and usual elevation above the lower fossiliferous lime- 
stone. This is well seen by reference to the map. 


RACCOON TOWNSHIP 


Lies north of Perry, and adjoins, on the west, Jackson county. The 
Raccoon creek runs through the eastern part of the township. — 

In the western part of the township we find the Sheridan coal. On 
the land of Thomas Morgan, Sec. 20, the coal seam measures 4 feet, with 
2 feet of clay shale above, and over the shale 5 feet of sand rock. For 
this section, see Map VI., No. 12. The coal appears to contain more sul- 
phur than at many other places. 

On the land of J. 8. Topping, Sec. 36, the following geological section 
was taken: 


FEET, IN 
1. Fossiliferous sandy limestone ............c0. sccsseces cesses soesee cesses nenne conees 3 0 
2. Sandstone, with shale above ......... 2.0020 0000n0 coesee con anonne sunnnnene coseseces os 25 0 
3. Not well exposed ......... sccscscescocsce ceesevces unser nennen Inerunsnen ceecee seceee vee 14 0 
4. Finely laminated sandstone ............006 scsssceee cas cee cee veceee acestooeces snnnnnen 21 0 
5. Coal, not now Mined ..........00 coscscece cocece ceetas cocnee senses cesses secees seeeeeseees 1 6 
6. Not Exposed ............ ssssecee scccecece seccee senees sovees annnnn steeeeees cocees sseraensene 60 0 
7. Coal reported (Sheridan seam)....... ...... vun cesses secces snsnonannnen soseesseees — 


See Map VI., No. 11. 
On the land of C. S. Gooch, Sec. 26, a seam of coal, 1 foot 4 inches thick, 
was found with 8 feet of sand rock directly above it. This is the same 
as the upper coal on Mr. Topping’s land. Its place is given in Map VI., 


No. 13. 
On the land of John Lloyd, near Centreville, the following geological 


section was obtained: 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandstone......csesssosessnnensen cocven cesses ceaces sencee onsnsnne sossescscncvee cocese nunnnn 12 0 
2 Coal, Sheridam Seam... .........cececesececsecscoeseesce cesses cesses secsscevcsssesscveee 2 1O 
B. Underclay ......... cusssossossonnsnunne ceececens sonsuenen aunnnn snnnnn seseeces onen sn eve een 30 
4. Sandstone, upper part laminated, lower part crumbling ............ ss. 20 0 
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FEET. IN. 
5. Hard sandstone .... .....c0.ccsse ccccecsce covcevece nnnnunen cosces soscevess coesecessevces 3 0 
6. Shale.......creossenenensneone non teecccecces cos cesece seuss nennen nenne nen soeeeese sosseseseese 3 0 
7. Black shale ...........0 020200 coscscece cases tenses sen ccesee cessseesteeeseetecccces soscecncs 1 0 
8. BlueSiron ore (siderite) ............s00ss0 000000 seceeccee seseee ceases cesscenee seseeeoes 0 3 
9. Shale ............ ccsscsces coscee tocesceee ceescecss coscescns contes sonsetece soeceecee sesscecesen 5 0 
10. Sandstone. ........cccscrscccceccccses scscceccscsescscees socsessseseeceeces sannnnenn sesescess 2 0 
11. Shale 0.1.2... 01.20 ccc ccc ccc ccccee cevcesee, cocnce sucess coseesees o. ceneeee cusses evesscsseneees 3 0 
12. Coal Gr 10 
13. Underclay and shale...............s.. 220000020000 ces cee een nnnennnnonnn ern ann nnn nennen OÖ 


See Map VI., No. 2. 


Considerable eoal for local use has been taken from Mr. Lloyd’s land, 
and also from the bank of Thomas Morgan. These banks supply Centre- 
ville and the adjacent region. 

Near Adamsville there is a copious out-flow of brine from an old oil well. 


HUNTINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated in the north-western corner of the county 
and is drained by the waters of Raccoon and Little Raccoon creeks. 

Reference was made to this township in the Second Annual Report, and 
a geological section, taken in Sec. 7, given. This section appeared in 
Map III., No. 37. I copy the section: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Blue clay shale, rich in coal plants............ssesssecssceesserecsecscsevesssesssesceseees 6 0 
2. Coal, upper 8 in. slaty, comparatively little pyrites ............scessccceeseccosese 4 0 
3. Not exposed......secocccscssccccsccsrcccesccscsccscccecesccecseesceseseesasesseesessssseseesseseees 500 
4. Iron ore.......uesnssseenonn sun snnnnnnnn sansennnn nennen sesnnnnen sunnne sennanunn sun sssnnnssn enassnen 1 0 
5. Ferriferous limestone...... .uescsenonssesonsnononunne sonnnnnnnnene sunsmnesnnnnnne sneeveeee coeee 4 0 


If the coal given in the above section is the Sheridan coal, there was 
probably a mistake in the measurement of the space between it and the 
limestone. 

The Ferriferous limestone with its ore is seen only in the western part 
of this township. It dips to the cast, or a little south of east, and soon 
goes below the beds of the streams. In other parts of the township, we 
have the Sheridan coal. 

In Sec. 21, the Sheridan coal presents the following structure: 


FEET. IN 
1. Shale ...........sssscsccscsecssccccccccescsessceseccccan seesesceecssececeececcusecesssceeccscsesesess 8 0 
2. Slaty coal.......scccesesceeseees teeeseeceeeesvesccseseeecesesesenenscesceeessses sosseeseuseseceaas 1 6 
8. Clay parting ...... dae aeceecaceccccesstccecocececsccucccssceecesevecceceensseccccccscouseaserentes 0 2 
4, Cal oo... cccccscus covcvcece sosscssscsstessescctevencsescescceses anennanee eceseecsecscceccecccoesecs 3 0 


See Map VI., No. 1. - 
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So far as observed, the quality of the coal was not equal to that of the 
same seam further south. 

At many points in this part of the State we find another seam of coal 
from 50 to 60 feet above the Sheridan seam, and in Wilkesville township, 
Vinton county, there are two seams still higher. It is probable that 
some of these seams may be found hereafter in Huntington township. 
But, generally, in Gallia county there is an interval of about: 260 feet, 
between the seam 50 feet above the Sheridan seam in Walnut township, 
and the seam 45 feet below the Pomeroy seam found in the eastern part 
of the county, which is barren of productive coal seams. 


MORGAN TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated upon the north line of the county, between 
Huntington on the west and Cheshire on theeast. It is drained chiefly 
by Campaign creek, except its western border, which is drained by Rac- 
coon creek. In Sec. 7, on the land of Wm. E. Shaver, the following geo- 
logical section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Laminated sand stone.........cccccsccrecccccccccvccccecccccvctccccccscesensvcccccsccosscseces 10 0 
2. Red shale containing nodules of limestone.............0.ssccsecseseesoressccenecses 16 0 
3. Samd stone ......c.. scccscccsscsecceccccvecccccececccsccecccesesecceeeee neuen nen oecese sense eececese 20 O 
4. Blossom of Coal............cccees coscescas nenne cones PRLPPEPPPDPEETEPELTIUTEPEFPEPPLEFFERTERRRTT. ase 
5. Under-clay......... serossons scssee cancecece cccnceece neasce cee ccatee sscees costes senses oecees sueees 2 0 
6. Laminated sandstone. ........ ..ccccccecocecs cvcecesce vetccecss cusses sevess cesceseus cance sae 2 0 
7. Red shale with nodules of siderite ore... ......... seronosen covcecece coccve succes conees 12 O 
8. Fossiliferous limestone. ...........00 cscceseee one cscenevsssesceeneee cue cs sesees seseessee caeces cos 30 
9. Shale ..........ccsce nennen ccsscecee cossecsce ceees nen sonseeese nun seuces coseusc cee copeneees ess ascesese 1 O 

10. Coal, probably quite thin ............cc. cscs cesses coe ane snannnnnnnenonnen con essen teases soe wee aes 

L1. Shale 200... ...... ccc cecece cee nccencevcecsee cesses coccen sus cessensssssose cas ann nun see nenne coetes acess 10 0 

12. Hard fine-grained sandstone ...... cr 220202 002000 nenenn nn nen cee cacencace see censecee sence 3 0 


Bed of Campaign creek. 
See Map VL, No. 14. 


The fossiliferous limestone in this section 1s one of very extensive range 
through the Second Geological District. It is found in a large number 
of counties. At Athens, in Athens county, it is seen in the bank near 
the bridge over the Hocking river, not far from the station of the M. & 
C. railroad. It is found in the hills near Cambridge, in Guernsey county. 
Its place is generally about 225 feet below the Pomeroy seam of coal, but 
in Gallia county the interval by the measurements was about 15 feet 
greater, and is so given on the Map. But possibly there may have been 
a slight mistake in the measurements, as it is almost impossible to be 
perfectly accurate if there be any considerable horizontal distance be- 
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tween the two exposures. In all such cases allowance must be made for 
dip, which is generally an unknown quantity. From 80 to 85 feet 
above this limestone we find another fossiliferous limestone, the place of 
which is proximately 140 feet below the Pomeroy coal. The interval is 
a little more in Gallia county. This upper limestone— which I have 
called the Ames limestone from a location in Ames township, Athens. 
county, where Doctor Hildreth, while engaged in the old Geological Sur- 
vey, observed it—is seen in Map VI., Nos. 3and 4. On the land of Gil- 
‘bert Glen, Sec. 31, in Morgan township, the lower limestone is seen with 
1 foot 2 inches of coal below it, separated by one foot of shale. The coal 


has been mined a little. The same coal is mined at Frank Denney’s, Sec. 
19. 


SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly south of Morgan and west of Addison. 
In Sec. 29, on the land of A. J. Powell, we find the lower white fossil- 
iferous limestone and the usual thin coal under it. The section is: 


FEET. 

"1. White fossiliferous limestone. .............ccscoccccsccesccscescecccsccccccetcccccscssscesevcssece 1 
2. Clay shale ...............cssece cesses scssceces con eresee soneeeces coe nun cee seceensesse sopecsses seseeeees ens 1 
3. Coral .......... cecece coscsceve cevsceree scecen nern en en nnnann sececesee oecsecccsnens sesence ese ee sen sonne san nen 1 


See Map VI.,No. 15. 


The limestone has been burned for lime, but little use has been made 
of the coal. On the land of James Cardwell, Sec. 23, we find: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Shale not measured... ......... 2000000 seccces covcecces sonne san son anatsennennnnen ensure snenanene een 
2. Slaty cannel coal ... ueessseneronensonssnsnnunnsennannsnsnonnnnnnnen onnannssn oneeen tee ens nassen 4 0 
3. Coal .....sscccceccscsscsseccerosers Le vencecceceescevcecces scccstees cescecccscecesescesessseeecnseses 0 6 
4. Not BCON......... sen cecccecec coe scene coscessee cossevece secsceese cesceseed ansnna seeseetetee teecenes 35 0 
B. Fossiliferous limestone.. ......... cscccscs cscece cesses cocsenccevce see snsnsennennunensenenenenen 

See Map VI., No. 17. 


In the eastern part of the township we find the Pomeroy seam of coal 
245 feet above the white fossiliferous limestone. A geological section 
was taken on the land of Mr. Irwin, Sec. 6, as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandstone........ cecsceccsccsccsccccse cscs cesses cossesees sesceses annnon san sensansen senses eeeesess 20 0 
2. Laminated ferruginous shale...........s0sesssssessee cesses soseessse tosses ces cue nennen 6 0 
B. Coal ...sccccssscssee sosese cease nennen nnsnnnsunennenn sessees cssesees season seenee cesses cosas sees wae «OO 2 
4, Black ferruginous slate ........0 000000020000 coscee nonunnonunsuunuonnnn soscevececes sansnn snnmern 0 2 
5. Coal, Pomeroy BeaM...... zen cesses ob once cosens seeeeeeee sececensceces eescer poceseens see o teeees 2 6 
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6. Not exposed..........ccsccecessccsceses ces sen sscess cescee see crecsecsecececece cesenses seesenees coe ann 248 0 
7. Fossiliferous limestone ......... 2.2020 000000 coscssece ences cosscecesenses onaranan ces seeces coos ose eee 
See Map VL, No. 18. 


GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Springfield, and directly west of Gallipolis. 
The Pomeroy seam of coal is found in the hills, but nowhere is very 
thick. We find also a seam,—which in Clay township is considerably 
mined, and which I have called the Jeffers coal,—the stratigraphical 
place of which is from 40 to 45 feet below the Pomeroy seam. _ 

On the land of Mrs. Madeline Thompson, Sec. 5, the following geologi- 
cal section was taken: 


| FEET. IN. 
1. Sanmdstone......... .ccccecccece secces ove Benson cee cee ses onsnunansnusmunn oss sensesee see ene cee nennen oes 10 0 

7 a) 0:0: nennen a ste eeesen coneesees cossseasessssntestsce seenee seses san san nen 3 0 

3. Coal, Pomeroy SCAM .........04-sssssecs socnccsee costes senses cet nun coeees cnsaee coe sen ences see 2 3 

4. Not exposed .........ccccscscccscece ces see nnnunn coneaseee sun san cesesceecee see ess sen nen cee cee ces sees 81 0 

5. Limestone, not measured. .......-.coecccece cccscs sce svcteescceces ces cescnses coe cse ces sesecess wee 

6. Not exposed .. be sence ses cee ces cce ase cee giv ces tttessescssssssscssmssecee 82 0 

7. Red shale with nodules of limestone .. un onenensen cesccccceccsrecsscssssessscscese 20 Q 

8. Limestone conglomerate, no fossils seen ...... core ossoenesoconenenneen ensure 3 OO 


See Map VI., No. 16. 


The Jeffers coal was not seen, but its outcrop may easily have been 
covered up. 

On the land of John Northrop, Sec. 1, the following Beological section 
was taken: 


FEET. IN. 

1. Sandstone, not Measured........cssscsccsceccecceccscceccscescccsceccscscees saseccsceseoess one 
2. Shale ...... 0.0 .cccee cee coe cen cve cee eccecee nn sen cus cesses vevtescssssscsscecsceccecssessssscsstssceeee 8 O 
3. Coal, Jeffers SCAM ........cccessssnere cee seeesteecssceecsnee ssnssnuemsnenennmennenomnsrn ns 2 8 
4. Notexposed......... ccsccece nnunansen snnnunnen cesescees conseesse nennen covees seneeeeee nenn an os 130 0 
85. Shale ........0 ccc cccceesscces ons cncnen sesteseccscosceseee sencneeee eeeceeeee coeeee cosessaet nassen anne 18 0 
6. Limestone .....cscccccaccccsccsccecccteccecsscscccecteeesecescnsseesssecesctssssteessesssccescees 2 O 
7. Buff laminated sandstonce........cccccccccccsccvecccccesscccecserceees socsscsee anne cscece 40 
8. Red Shale... .ccccccccccccccccccsccccccscccseccscsesscnssssccccssesessccesesnessnessesseee sees sees 16 0 
9. Nodules of ore and Limestone.......cccsceccsceec.secesenccecanscscesceascecsceseensceeans me 
10. Shale ......ccsceossoosanensensonnensnennnnannnnnnnnennnnnnnnsnsnnnnnenennnnnnnonnennennsnnennn ann 30 0 
11. Fossiliferous limestone ...... .ccccccssscoeccccescccccstscecossesscsssssenesecsscsesessseess 2 6 
12. Dark shale.........csscocsonneseenonssnnsuneneennnennnnnnnennnennenonennennnnnennnenennnnenannene 4 0 


Bed of Raccoon creek. 
See Map VI, No. 19. 


The same seam of coal as that given in the above section is mined on 
the land of Mr. Gilligan, in the same Sec. 19. 
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HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Green and east of Walnut. The higher 
lands take the Jeffers coal-seam, but nowhere are the valleysin the west- 
ern part of the town deep enough to reach down to the Sheridan coal, or 
even to the seam 50 feet above it. Like several other townships in this 
county, it is not in the best geological range for coal. 

On the land of Wm. Williams, Sec. 33, a geological section was taken, 
which is as follows: | 


FEET. IN 
1. Blue shale with nodules of siderite Ore ......... sensen onennnonn nennen cocece cesses cesses 8 0 
2. Coal ...ccccosccscscccsscererececesccccecsesscncrcccsccncecse sence cceeecsseccscessescesetesseseeses ce 0 2 
3. Clay ..erreenonsssnasnnnnonnnnnnsnnnonsnnnnnsennssnannsnnnonsnnsnnsunssnssnnssnnsnsnnennsnnssnsnnenn 0 2 
4. Coral ....cccccsccccccscsccsctccetnccceccsscsteveeesecsuceensessccccecssceescesceseesessseeesseesesestes 1 6 
5. Under-clay and shale..........cccssccsssssscccscesscncssssssetcsccsceesegssteesseseses teseeees 10 0 
6. Limestone........... Lenennsnsnesannsnannnnnnnnnsessn pensssceeaceseecescesenscenees eee cveesssee ens 1 0O 


See Map VI., No. 9. 


The limestone in this section is not to be confounded with a fossiliferous 
limestone, the place of which is 25 feet below. The coal in this section 
has not been found as yet in much thickness, but its exact place in the 
series being known,—and this is easily ascertained by reference to Map 
VI.,—further search might be rewarded by finding it somewhere suffi- 
ciently developed for profitable working. In Sec. 18, on the land cf 
James Bane, we find the Jeffers seam of coal pretty well developed. The 
geological section is as follows: 


FEET. IN. 


L. Roof not Se@M...........ccc0cccces secsescee concecees ceucsececeee cosees coneneaes nassen eee tae seeecs ... 
2. Coal, not mined ...........cccscsscscsccvscececsseesseassasesssseesssssseeesecsecesecsescseeee ces 2 86 
3. Black slate..........cccccscssscccscsscse ovcceccececsscecenccsassrscscaueecsesscesessseesevecese cue 1 O 
4. Clay shale ...... zuossooonannonn cosesscee sreeee cossesees denen seeees secsesesees sesceeees coseee senses 2 O 
5. Coall.....ccccssccccesesscsccccscccetccsccccccsceccsteecececsess:sccecescses cesses secceesceseeeceeesens 3 2 


On the land of Jacob Day, Sec. 8, we find the same seam presenting 
tbe following measurements: 


FEET. IK. 
1. Black Slate..........ccece css cscscecsecocscescceee cosces nun nen an nennen son cee seeseces soceeseececsres 1 2 
2. Coal.. 0 658 
3. Clay... de coe vee nee cecese nasnensen cos cas eeeee cos cecen ses sescsestsecese tee sen ce cus ans teceuseecs 0 10 
4. Coal... 3 0 


GUYAN TOWNSHIP. 
This township extends to the south line of the county, and touches the 
Ohio riveron the south-east. It is chiefly drained by the waters of Indian 
Guyandotte creek. 
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The chief coal seen in this township is the Jeffers seam, the geological 
position of which is about 50 feet below the Pomeroy seam. The 
following geological section was taken on the land of Samuel Holley, 
section 18: 


FEET. IN 
1. Blossom of Pomeroy coal........sssssscscssssceccsssccsessseeseeesstseeseeaseseseseesseesens wre ee 
2. Not EXpOSed.......secececscccscscceccecccscsnscsccacsscstancsescessescntesenecscecscesccsccsscsees 39 0 
8.  Shale............csscscsssvcecsscsessccccsccscccsccssesssessceassssssseseccssenceeseesseessssesssece 8 0 
4 Black slate.............scccscocccsccsscscccsceccsceseccseeccccceccecesccscsccecceccssescesssececace 0 6 
B. Coal, Jeffers seam........ccccssscscccsceccsscccscccscccsccscceccceessecessssessecscesceseseceses 2 8 
6. Under-clay and sandstone. ............scccsccsssecessscsccesccssersccsscssenscescscsesssee - 20 
7. Not exposed.....scccccsscceseesees Seccccecscecsecsesseceeeeceesceseccsseacaces pessesceseceaceeees 32 0 
8. Fire-clay colored with iron............ccscsssscscsececscnsvecsecceseces Lessunsssnsnsnnermene 15 0 


See Map VI.,No. 20. 


Here the blossom of the Pomeroy seam was seen, but no measurements 
of the coal could be made. The seam is probably thin. 
On the land of William Caldwell, section 17, the following geological 
section was taken: | u 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone and conglomerate. ...........c.c-ssssesccsssceecsecescsscesccescssvscee sescnseee 15 0 
2. Not Oxposed.............cccccsccsccrccscsccccssacscecssasceesssesescscsscecesece eesseeeescseesees 12 0 
3.  Shale.....cccccccsssccssesccsccccssscseescsececeesccsseescecsanccecsesscsscssnceeeaseraccessesacsses 4° 0 
4. Black slate..........cccceccsscccsccecsscscccscceecssssesccssesacccseeeseccssesesscsscsssctasceasens 0 6 
5. Coal, Jeffers secam.......ccscsscscssccessccscsncscceccscssccssascseeccsscescescesseseoegeesceees 3 4 
6. Under-clay and shale for the most part........cccccccssccsssscsscecsccerccssscesaecess 100 
7. Limestone ....c.cccccccccccsccccecscscecscccssscacsscssacsccscessssscacse scgcnsssssscsosaccosscooss 1 0 
8. Not exposed......-..cccccccccccsccccccecccesscccnesscccscassceaccesesscscesececcsccescecessessesess 30 0 
9. Fire-clay colored with irom...............scssscsscscsccccscsscsecccsecsnsscessccscsccosesoes 8 0 


See Map VI., No. 21. 


Here the coal reaches a fair thickness. In section 13, on the land of 
Elijah Williams, the same seam of coal is seen, but it is much thinner. 
The geological section is as follows: 


1. Sandstone and conglomerate........cccceccscescccsscseessvcescssseeesecsssseetscseceecacsenes 25 
2. Clay shale...........ccccccscscscccecee cesses scnccscsceeaeeceeecseeseeecosecsssseseesucsencuee sence 6 
3. Coal, Jeffers SCam.........sssccscssccsscrccssssccccenecsessanssseersssssessoesssseeecssessaaseeees 2 
4. Not SCOM....c.sescecccserevscccensrcneevesescnscecsseeeecessseeenneeenane ese se eeeees seen essen ensees 220 


Ohio river. 
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On the land of Franklin Fowler, section 13, was taken the following 
geological section: 


a FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone and conglomerate. .........sscscccsssece secssessessceecssseeeeassseeesceecenes 12 0 
2. Shale ..........ccscsccscccecsuccscncccsssccsesescscnssee sccsssseessneeeeescssecscnsccs sessesecssscees 8 0 
3. Coal, Jeffers seam ........ccccscesscsscccscssccsscnsccssensssesccccassccscseessssenscssces cesses 2 6 
4. Notexposed............ va cencnsecaeescccsecsssenccsecceecescseceasscccecesecececeeenscesteseesese 10 0 
5. Limestone ..........cececcsccccscecaccenscnsescsescesseesese scenes ssseessessceseessceeeetansseeees 10 
6. Not exposed.......ersssoonsensnnsennonsunnsnnensennnnnensnnnennunnnnsnssnnensnsnnensnsansnanerann 35 0 
7. Unstratified fire-clay colored with iron..........cccsccsscscsessecsscscccesccecsscsoneaes 4 0 
8. Not OXPOsed.........ccccscsccccsscccccescsccscecsecscessecsscesecseesecsesensseeeees-se0ceeeeseee 51 0 
9. Sandstone ..........cscssccecccens secseseccsccsscesssees cavscesssses cece seesecsvsnesosceeseenes 20 O 


See Map VI., No. 22. 


The same coal is mined on the land of Burwell Simms, in the same 
section. The somewhat remarkable deposit of fire-clay found everywhere 
in this region, about 45 feet below the Jeffers coal, may have value. It 
doubtless has too much iron in it for good fire-brick, but there may be 
other uses to which it may be applicable. 


OHIO TOWNSHIP 


‚Lies east of Guyan, and is bounded on the east and south by the Ohio 
river. Tho Jeffers seam of coal is mined near Sample’s Landing. A 
geological section was taken on the land of C. R. Small, as follows: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone, not measured...........ccccccsccccesccssrecccceascsees vesccscses seceseeesensees ose 
2. Coal, Pomeroy seam, reported..........sssccscccscscsscccsessscrcesscoseccsssenscasee ase 1 
3. Not exposed.........ccccceccceccccecsececececsssscecceescenes gecccccccscccccccsccce cececccescee 30 
4. Sandy shalle.............cccccccecscccecesscscesccveee essen cscces ses sosesceseesstescssessesseees 8 
5. Clay shalle.........-ccscssscscssscsseeecccracccesseasccecseeses sececeseseesessesccnsccocacseeens 2 
6. Coal, mot mined... .icsscccccesseccescesoecessscsscenssccsscsscsescsssscccsccscnsscscssecns 2 
7... Black ferruginous shalle.............cscuscsssscoscascccscesessecesessceccnssesssesenseeees 8 
8. Coral... cc ccc ssecescoccceccevssceccessenccnes sec cesceases see ces san see eetescanascsteccesesserepeee css ase 0 10 
9. Clay... ...... cee ceccescessecesccsces cos ceesessasesscescseessseseecsscesssssssssesectsssscssessesecee 1 
10. Coal, Jeffers scam. ........cc.scc ccc csssescsces cen cosccscnecsees cee ces cesses ccesessssescesevence 
U. Under-clay..........ccccscoscsecsssceces con ces ces ene cencee ces esssnesssee eee ces cnecasece ceccseeseeses 2 6 
12. Notexposed.........usosoomeannnsnunnannnsnunn cee cessteesseetessseseasetans ces tee cee cee cee cease 40 0 
(13. Fire-clay stained with iron, not mecasurcd..........sssccessnes sseeeeee cee cee cee ees 


See Map VI., No. 23. 


This coal is mined at two other banks near this landing. It is of the 
same thickness in all. The coal has a good reputation. . 
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CLAY TOWNSHIP 


Is directly north of Ohio township, and lies upon the Ohio river. In 
this township, the Raccoon creek empties into the Ohio, after draining 
portions of Hocking, Athens, Vinton, Meigs, Jackson and Gallia counties. 

The principal coal found in this township is the Jeffers seam, which 
is mined by Abram Jeffers, Sec. 26. A geological section was taken at 
his mines as follows: 


FEET. IN 

1. Sandstone not measured ........secccccccccesscscsccsecseessecccetevcesccecsceeees seaeeceees 
2. Coal, Pomeroy scam, once OPeNed.......e.ccrsscesecccrecarcensccsrecscsscnsesscesceees 1 6 
3. Not exposed.......cccccscercccsesvscees beccccccccccccccacccceccccecccctececsee nennen nennrn nennen 2% 0 
4. Sandy shale.......ccccccssecsscsccecssseccccscsceneeesee cceensses sesesceesaceeseecccneses nennen 10 0 
5. Clay shale..erenoesssesonssnunssensennnanennnsnnnnnnsnsnsnsnnonsenssssnnennannnensssnnsnsnnnannne 30 
6. Top coal, not mined .........-..csccseccccesecs concsccenseeveeseeceeceseessanscceecsescesseecs 2 0 
7. Ferruginous black slate..........ccessccsscscee onnnononn coseceees one conenaces sonsesene oneees 2 0 
8. Coa] .cccccccccccccccccccvccccccccccevccecccecscvcvesccsscccenseuseusencesccesesccesceces cesses nenne 0 10 
9. Clay...csssccecccsseeccncccecescensenaeencs seeeeseeeeessaseeescenes aeeeeceeeseeee oeneee ees ceaseeees 1 0 
10. Coal......cccccee ccscces onnensenn concas nanssnnsannn nenne cones sees nuannsens ansenn sensnn seseneess see 36 
1l. Under clay .i....... ccscccscscecsccee coceeecuseescccces conees mnnnnsunn cscece cscuce san snn sesees one 2 6 
12. Not CXpOsed........ccecessecsvcsecesseseccesscceseensecnsenscsseeceeces scnecseeseeseeecesseneee 88 O 
13. White fire-clay......... .cccceccseeeeee os Ve seee nanuen seesneces sannnasan sacees senscsces seseeees 4 0 


Bed of creek. 
See Map VI., No. 24. 


The fire clay—No. 13 in the above section—contains apparently little 
iron, and may be worthy of trial for fire-brick. The clay has not been 


analyzed. 
Samples of the Jeffers coal were analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the 


following result: 


No. 1. Taken 14 inches from bottom of seam. 
u, «“ from middle of seam. 
“ 3. “ “ near the top of seam. 





Specific Qravity.......cccsssccsssscsenscsceeeeseeneeseveces snnnonans tenes 


Volatile combustible matter. ............ scssccee een ano ccc ces con onen 
Fixed CArDOMN LA. 0c... cccecee cos cee cee cae cacces cos onen sevece coessssessaserecs 


Sulphur... des cpuaceuecoecse coe ann ses ann cee veces cscessce anne 
Sulphur left in coke... eececcees coe cesccescnsssces su nun sans ces 
Percentage of sulphur. tO COKG... sssscsese sssscuces ensavace seneaeece 
Permanent gas per tb. in cubic feet... sensor caceeeaseeseenes 
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The coal near the top of the seam is unusually good, but the seam, 
taken as a whole, contains too much sulphur to warrant the use of the 
coal for those purposes where sulphur is specially detrimental. The coal 
has high heating power and ought, if as good as the sample tested, to 
make a good steam coal. 

On the land of Hugh Plyman, Sec. 5, the Jeffers coal was seen with its 
accompanying strata as follows: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone. ......0.cesscseee cossvssse cesses see san nnnnensnnusn senses sasees capeesess ces cee nassen sence 12 
2. Shale ......cccecsccscse ccc ccesecce sce senses sun nun snunen cosces sesaccee seesesasesesce ces asesesenses eee 3 
3. Black slate and shale..........0..sccsessese coe cccece cee ses snnnnnnanenonunnsennensn concen sense 30 
4. Not well exposed............... |ansensun ens ansnnnnnn san cee see cee ses onen nen san sun aan cosecseseeacese 3 0 
5. Coal, Jeffers seam......... 2020000000 n0n000 costes senses coeses son cecess sun nnannn sensecee sonen 26 
6. Under clay.............. o0osssssoenennusnenun csscscsssscccesc ces eve cee onnnun san sennenssnenonsnsnene sun sees 1 0 
7. Impure hard sandy limestone...........osoessussssosssssnenmmunussnsensenssaossenensnsunecnsenuenenee 8 OO 


See Map VI., No. 25. 
GALLIPOLIS TOWNSHIP. 


Unfortunately neither of the two seams of coal found in the eastern 
part of the county—viz., the Pomeroy seam and the Jeffers seam, 45 to 50 
feet below the Pomeroy seam—appears to be well developed in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Gallipolis. To the south in Clay, Ohio, Harrison and 
Guyan townships, the Jeffers seam is thick enough to be valuable, and 
to the north, in Cheshire, the Pomeroy seam is in fair thickness, but in 
the hills near Gallipolis both seams appear to be quite too thin to have 
much practical value. Judging beforehand, one would think that to be 
located along the direct range of a famous seam of coal, like the Pomeroy 
seam,—which is also the Wheeling and the Pittsburgh seam — would 
almost insure an adequate supply of fuel, the first element of modern 
material progress, but this is often not the case. Coal seams show very 
great variations both in thickness and quality, and the Pomeroy seam is 
no exception to this law. In the ancient coal-producing marsh there 
were areas where very little vegetable matter was accumulated, and con- 
sequently in such areas the coal would be thin. There were even areas 
in which no vegetation grew, and where we find no coal whatever. If, 
in the series of maps accompanying the Geological Reports for the Second 
District, some of which are not yet published, we follow the Pomeroy 
seam of coal through Gallia, Meigs, Athens, Morgan, Washington, Noble 
Muskingum, Guernsey and Belmont counties, we shall find the seam 
subjected to the most remarkable variations. Over very large areas it is 
so thin as to be utterly worthless. 

The following is a geological section, or two sections combined, each 
taken in the neighborhood of Gallipolis : 
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FEET. IN. 

1. Sandstone, not measured ......-2..sscsseve saccssescecsecreneeeesccecsecssceecessce cues en -- 

. 2. Red shale............ geo ee cece cuccee cecees ceccue snsnnnann ananan cosceeces sense sesece sasses cocees san 10 :0 
8.  Samdstone.........ccocccsecssconcscccsccscccacccccecccesensserecs secneans coctesseccccccsacesessssecs 9 0 
4. Shale ......csesosesonsonnnnuusnuone coeseeacs nnnnunnen onsnon secuee cesses seeaee aoe FOPFPRRFPRFRPRRRRRRRRRR 8 0 
5. Coal (Pomeroy S€am)......ccscscecccccccescccccnarscscesees ccvcsecececeseecssceeesenssseseceees 2 0 
6.  Undeer-clay........ssescceccresccrsceseseseccececseevsecsesseeseceseseesesceecseeecssscssesssnscaacess 2 .0 
7. Sandstone... ccs seccse cesses csscee cnsees costes cossseanenceee ceases eee ees sos ese cee cnsces cee nenne 2° 0 

- -@, Shales and sandstone ........ccccccecceccccecceccccccccccscecceccccsccssesescccsceveccececcocces 20 O 
9. Not exposed .....sccscccsssecssccsscssscecescsecssnceeasssecseessceseccecceceecseceeeassensossee ce 17 (0 
10. Sandstome......... cacsecsee sccerees cesses ccecse sessed snnennnen cessssces secre sssssssssssseeessssvselO 0 
.11. Coal (Jeffers Seam) .........cccceecceecesee seneee senecenee sesvesses cesses ensees sosseeees epsceeos .1 3 
12. Clay and shale.. .........cccscsscecsscccees seseessee cossessee sosseenee sosseeacnscussceess sovsevaes 4 0 
13. Sandy iron Ore ......... sseseeee nennen een sees un nnsnsnen snsnennen nesses ceseseees san sense ansserenn 0 6 
14. Laminated ferruginous sandstone......... sscccess seccecsee cossceces cosces sannnnnen seavcese 10 O 
15. Not exposed... .......0. sccscsses carson ccsces sonscess soseveees onsnnusen seesscsssceccsseeces sescesens 5B 0 
16. Red shale, with sandy shale in the middle ............... ssseceses coscve cvseveces conecs 20 -.0 


See Map VI., No. 26. 


It is possible that by careful search one or the other of these coal seams 

_ might be found in larger development. 

The ore noticed in the foregoing section was analyzed by Prof. ‘Worm- 
ley, with the following result: 


Specific Qravity...... cceccccecccecece conees coe ceeaceceeees sncees cosesenss cease conese see secess 2.682 | 


Water combined... ..........c0ccssce coccscos cecces susanne savseecce cesses cevesece eeeeveece 10.00 — 
Silicious matter .............2. ccc cce cesces coe ces ann cos vevece conses cance non ann seevee cenees nenne 47.20 


Iron sesquioxide........... ccc cee cee cee cee cesses cecces cer cee sesecescsssecsessases ses cssesessees MDB; - 
Manganese. ......c cee cee ces ceccercescceccs verses ensue see sense ssn sense nennen sro ssnssensenansae 1.80 
Lime phosphate....... ......sunsssssnssossonnnsnonunennn csssssscsnsesssnssesssssssetsersscccsvescesseese  O.4L 





© Carbomate..ccccccesecccecceese cesses cossessee seseee sensssaes cesees senseeese ceseesees onen 2.28 
Magnesia ......... .. PELLLLTEFFPPPHIELTPBESPSUELTLETELTPRELTLLTTTESPRSPELTIITLIIEPELEITERLFERERE 1.51 
Sulphur ....ueessnen sonen ceseeeeee cess see cee ees ensssensanssnsnnssnsss ses sesanses cesses nenne EPACE. 

Total......... 200200002 convcccee coveesceecen ses une sosseeeesoeseeeseeee posses sessevees segue » 99.43 
Metallic ir0n..........scecssces ccceee cesses cesseees sssseeses ansnen costes seceesenseeesaees cesses 25.36 | 
Phosphoric acid ......... ceessccee sssvccess consceeee conees sunnnnnen annnonenn seaees ceases essen . 0.19 


The orc is good, so far as freedom from impurities is concerned, but it 
is not rich enough in metallic iron to make its use profitable, unless, 
possibly, as a mixture with the richer Missouri ores. 


ADDISON TOWNSHIP 


Is situated upon the Ohio river north of Gallipolis. In this township the 
Pomeroy seam of coal is found but it is not very thick. On the land of 
Wesley Rothgeb, Sec. 17, the following geological section was taken: 
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FRET. IN 
1. Heavy sandrock....ersersennenonn cnescceee ssnnnnnun ceases cesone succes cos scenes snnnnnnen annarnene 25 0 
2. Shale ....eeeenecsesnsensnnnsnssnnnnnnnsnn senses seeeee vannnnnen erases snnssn sasnannen snsnsnene soeneeees 2 6 
3. Coal, Pomeroy S@am.......cc.sccsssscees cca ces secees sonsnnnnn snnnensan cesses coceae cesses seeees 2 0 


On the adjacent Sec. 23, on the land of Samuel Rothgeb, the coal is a 
little thicker. The measurements were as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. Heavy sand rock ............02.csscsscee csscsees soscceses sovces nennen nsceesens soccenseeees seanes 200 
2. Shale oo... .cecessescscses csssseess scees esses ennnnenen saseaesuscee acanee snsnnnnn cn senses seseeuees 2 0 
3. Coal, Pomeroy Sam ......00. cccsceee cesceccee cncues coccssccess cocsee coeees cesses ceeeee sesens 2 6 


This section is seen on Map VI., No. 30. 


The Jeffers seam was not noticed in this township. It is probably very 
thin or has disappeared altogether. 


CHESHIRE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the north-east corner of the county and borders 
Rutland on the north and a part of Salisbury on the east. Both of these 
townships are in Meigs county; the latter contains the city of Pomeroy. 
Cheshire is better supplied with coal than any township in the eastern 
part of Gallia county. 

At Bradbury’s bank, Sec. 16, near Kaygerville, the following geological 
section was taken: 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandy Shalle...... cc... csscse cesses ceccse ceceevees scceseees nnnnen eseecses snsees cases canees 8 0 
2. =) 1) (ee 2 0 
3. Coal, Pomeroy S@am..........cscceccsscecocces essces cecees secees sense ces snnnen ces cesses sueses 4 6 
4. Umder-cl ay .......cc ssn ccccse cesses ove ceccecces cossecccenenes sunsnans cesses ences opseaeses annsen soeses 1 0 
5. \ (6) ca <.-) | san sunnnnsssnanssannsannene sonnnnenn 140 0 
6. Limestone, mo fossils S€@M............2.ccccce cee ccecccsescnccencececoescecessee senses nansnn see 1 0 
7. Blue shale... ... 2.0.00... sscsscseessscesssvsccessssesen sanenenensnnensnenesesnanensessnensonunsnonsenssunne sssennere 10 QO 

Bed of Kayger creek. 
See Map VI., No. 27. 


This is a good development of the Pomeroy seam. In Sec. 9, on the 
land of Jacob Rife, we find the Pomeroy coal seam measuring 4 ft. 2 in., 
with 30 feet of heavy sandrock over it. No shale was seen over the coal. 

This section is seen in Map VI., No. 28. 
_ On the land of David Coughenoeur, Sec. 8, was taken the following 
geological section : 
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FEET. IN 
1. Heavy sandstone........cccccccccssssceee sessseononnnsnonsnnsennnnnnsnnsssnnnsnsnnsnnnnunsernen 30 0 
2. Shale ........cccccccccscscccrsccscccaceccece ansenasnonsunssnnsnonnenennsunnsnnnnsensnnnnnennunsnnenn 1 6 
3. Coal, Pomeroy seam, somewhat unevenly bedded.......co.sccscccssescereeceeees 4 4 
4. Under-clay and shalle..............css0ssscsecsscssccccrsscscesseseesccaesensceeccenceseenecees 5 0 
5. Not exposed....cccccsccsessevccccccccsccccnscccresseececcsccsccessesseesescesssssssescscseesecenss 41 0 
6. Sandy ore and sandstone........-sscccccscecsccccesccssssceecescesssesscescess ceases sascenens 4 @ 


See Map VI., No. 29. 


The Pomeroy seam was found to be 4 feet thick on the landof John Q. 
Evans, Sec. 3. Here we find 3 feet of shale between the coal and the 
heavy sandrocks above. 

The Evans and Guthrie banks furnish the main supply to the eastern 
half of Cheshire township. 


ELEVATION AND DIP OF COAL SEAMS. 


I am indebted to Major Henry Grayum, Civil Engineer of Gallipolis, 
for many valuable statistics, the result of his own personal surveys. They 
were communicated by him to the Gallipolis Bulletin, Feb. 14, 1872. 

_ In his article, he designates the Pomeroy seam as Coal No. 1 and the 
Jefiers seam as Coal No. 2. His statement in regard to the dip is as fol- 
lows: “Seam No. 1, in the N. E. quarter of Sec. 33, Town. 6, Range 14, 
(near Braley’s salt well, Rutland township, Meigs county,) has an eleva- 
tion of 284 feet above high water of the Ohio; and near the south-east 
corner of Sec. 35, Town. 3, Range 14, (Gallipolis township) it has an ele- 
vation of 192 feet above the same mark. Allowing 8 feet for fall of river 
between the two points, and we have 200 feet elevation at the latter point, 
leaving 84 feet (the difference) to be divided by 164, the number of miles 
of latitude, which gives 5.09 feet of dip south to the mile. In the N. W. 
quarter of Sec. 1, Town. 1, Range 13, (Minersville, Meigs county,) the 
same seam is at high water mark. Deducting 10 feet from the elevation 
at Braley’s well for the two miles of north latitude, and adding two feet 
for fall of the river between the points, and we have 276 feet of difference, 
which, divided by 10}, the number of miles of east departure, gives 
26.926 feet to the mile for the dip cast, the direct line of dip being south 
73° 7’ east. A line at right angles with this line of the greatest dip 
would bear north 16° 53’ east and south 16° 53’ west, and would neither 
rise nor dip. From this calculation, we may assume 5.09 feet south and 
26.926 feet east as the empirical law of the dip of the seam.” This, Major 
Grayum says, will require correction for variation (2°) of needle, inac- 
curacies of directions and distances of old survey lines, and also for any 
undulations there may be in the seam. The highest elevation of the 
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Pomeroy seam, as given, is at Braley’s salt well, and the lowest is at 
Antiquity, above Pomeroy, where the coal is reached by a shaft. Major 
Grayum gives the elevations of these points above tide water at Norfolk, 
as 840 and 377, respectively. The difference, 463, is the whole amount 
of dip between the two points. Calling the direct distance 17 miles, we 
have an average dip of 27.23 feet per mile in this particular direction. 

The interval between the Pomeroy seam (No. 1) and the Jeffers seam 
(No. 2), taking the average of all Major Grayum’s measurements, is 43.8 
feet. Major G. has also noticed the thin seam of coal which appears in 
Map VII., Nos. 8 and 9, and gives its position as 200 feet below the Pom- 
eroy seam, which is exactly what the Map shows. 
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REGISTER OF SECTIONS IN GALLIA COUNTY. 


MAP VI. 
No. 
1. Geological Bection in Sec. 21, Huntington township. 
2. “ on land of John Lloyd, near Centreville, Raccoon township. 
3. « on land of J. L. W. Evans, Sec. 13, Greenfield, township. 
4, nn in Sec. 5, Perry township. 
- 5. “ on land of John Bryan, Sec. 26, Perry township. 
6. “ on land of John Shaib, Sec. 19, Walnut township. 
7. “ on land of Charles Neal, Sec. 19, Walnut township. 
8. “6 on land of Mrs. Mary Proovens, Sec. 23, Walnut township. 
9. “ on land of Wm. Williams, Sec. 33, Harrison township. 
10. . “ in Sec. 19, Walnut township. 
11. “ on land of J. S. Topping, Sec. 36, Raccoon township. 
12. “ on land of Thomas Morgan, Sec. 20, Raccoon township. 
13. “ on land of C. 8. Gooch, Sec. 26, Raccoon township. 
14. 6 on land of Wm. E. Shaver, Sec. 7, Morgan township. 
15. “ . on land of A. J. Powell, Sec. 29, Springfield township. 
16. “ on land of Mrs. Madeline Thompson, Sec. 5, Greene township. 
17. “ on land of James Cardwell, Sec. 23, Springfield township. 
18. “ on land of Mr. Irwin, Sec. 6, Springfield township. 
19. “ on land of John Northrop, Sec. 19, Greene township. 
20. “ on land of Samuel Holley, Sec. 18, Guyan township. 
21. “ on land of William Caldwell, Sec. 17, Guyan township. 
22. “ on land of Franklin Fowler, Sec. 13, Guyan township. 
23. “ on land of C. R. Small, Sample’s Landing, Ohio township. 
24. “ on land of Abram Jeffers, Sec. 26, Clay township. 
25. “ on land of Hugh Plyman, Sec. 5, Clay township. 
- 26. “ in neighborhood of Gallipolis, Gallipolis township. 
27. “ Bradbury’s bank, Sec. 16, Cheshire township. 
28. “ on land of Jacob Rife, Sec. 9, Cheshire township. 
29. “ on land of David Coughenoeur, Sec. 8, Cheshire township. 


<0. “ on land of Samuel Rothgeb, Sec. 23, Addison township. 


CHAPTER IX. 


REPORT ON MEIGS COUNTY. 


This county lies upon the Ohio river, which constitutes its eastern and 
part of its southern boundary. It is bounded on the north by Athens 
county, on the west by Vinton county, and in part on the south by Gallia 
county. The principal affluents of the Ohio, by which the county is 
drained, are Shade river and Leading creek. The county is generally 
hilly. The soil of the valleys is rich, and that in the immediate valley 
of the Ohio particularly so. When it is remembered how crooked the 
Ohio river is along the border of this county, and how much of this very 
rich valley soil therefore belongs to the county, the average fertility of 
the county cannot be very low. The county is wholly within the limita 
of the Productive Coal Measures, and is rich in coal, the well known 
Pomeroy seam having here a large development and extending over a 
large area. The peculiar curvature of the Ohio river in the vicinity of 
Pomeroy exposes a very large frontage for the most easy and profitable 
mining. The county is also rich in saliferous strata, from which brine 
for the most extensive salt works of the state is obtained. The brine at 
Pomeroy is obtained by boring not far from a thousand feet below the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. It is sometimes something more this, but in all 
cases, I have no doubt, that the brine is obtained in the Upper Waverly 
sandstone. The three needed conditions for profitable salt-making are 
found upon the Ohio river in Meigs County, viz: brine of required strength 
and in ample supply; coal, at the minimum cost, for fuel; and cheap water 
transportation to markets. There is scarcely a limit to the amount of 
salt which might be made in Meigs County. 

The general dip of the strata in the county is a little south of east, 
but the amount of the dip shows considerable variation. 

Before concluding these preliminary remarks, it is proper for me to 
acknowledge the many obligations, under which Mr. Gilbert and myself 
have been placed, to Hon. M. Heckard, Civil and Mining Engineer, 
Pomeroy, for much valuable aid and information while we were prosecut- 
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ing the survey in this county. We are also indebted for the knowledge 
of many important facts to Hon. V. B. Horton, whose name will ever 
remain honorably conspicuous for his successes in the development of 
the mineral wealth of Meigs county. 


SALEM TOWNSHIP. 


This township is the south-west corner township of the county. It is 
bordered on the west by Wilkesville township, of Vinton county, in 
which township geological sections were made in 1870, and published in 
the Report for that year. The western part of Salem is drained by 
Strong run, a branch of Raccoon creek, the northern and eastern part 
by Leading creek, and the southern part by the headwaters of Campaign 
and Kayger’s creeks. 

On the iand of Samuel Lyell, Sec. 8, a fossiliferous limestone was seen 
with a seam of cannel coal above it. The following is the section taken 
at this point: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Bituminous shale... ..... 2... ern 8 0 
2. Cannel Coal, somewhat slaty .. 2... 2-2... ee ee ew ee ee 2 0 
3. Interval, notseen. -. 2»: 2 2 on oe. 12 0 
4. Limestone, fossiliferous - - 2 2 22 200 0 ee nn. 1 0 


This group is seen in Sec. No. 6, Map VII. 


The same limestone and coal are seen on the land of R. S. Gray, Sec. 
6, where two sections were made by Mr. Gilbert. One of these sections 
reveals : 


FEET. IN. 
1. Limestone, bluish, no fossils seen ..........-. 2.0488 2 eee 8 0 
2. Notexposed .. 2220er ... 53 0 
3. Blossom of coal, reported thickness .........-6-.0-.+ 28-088 2 O 
4. Interval, not exposed... 2... Cm ren 16 0 
5. Limestone, bluish, fossiliferous ........... 5.086088 08 ee 3 o0 

See Sec. No. 4, Map VII. 
The other section is as follows: 

FEET. IN 
1. Sandrock, in heavy ledge .... 1... rn rn eee ee ee eens 30 0 
2. Notexposed .. 2... een 60 0 
3. Clayshale .. 2.2: 2: 1 1 rn re rennen. mse eo 4 0 
5. Coal... ww ee ee te he et th wwe et et tee 1 0 
6. Shale ... 2... ee ee ee eee rennen 0 2 
7. Coal... 000er nenne a ee ee 1 0 
8. Notexposed .... 2.2.2.2 5-2. 2 eee wee ee ee er 60 0 
9. Fossiliferous limestone ....... 0 ur m ee wee ew ew we we ew 3 0 


See Sec. No. 5, Map VII. 
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In the same section and township, the coal of the last section was seen 
on the land of J. Saxon, sixty feet above the fossiliferous limestone, which 
is a good geological guide for the neighborhood. 

The section on Mr. Saxon’s land is as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. Shale . > 2 Co orten. 10 0 
ne . 1 2 
3. Clay... 6 6 ee ee he ee ee 0 1 
4. Coal, reported 2 feet, 1 foot seen. - - - 1... 2 2 rn ernennen 2 0 
5. Notexposed .. 2 2 00 one 60 0 
6. Limestone, whitish, fossiliferous. - - - - : 2 rennen 2 0 


See Sec. No. 3, Map VII. 


From these sections it will be seen that there are two seams of coal a 
little more than 40 feet apart, neither of which is thick enough for very 
profitable mining, but sufficiently so to furnish a local supply for family 
use. 

The upper of these seems must not be confounded with the Pomeroy 
seam, which is about 160 feet higher. Wherever the hills are high 
enough to take the Pomeroy coal, it should be found in its proper geologi- 
cal horizon. 


COLUMBIA TOWNSHIP 


Lies north of Salem, and is drained by the head-waters of Leading creek, 
with the exception of the north-west corner, which is drained by Rac- 
coon creek. A section was made at Slater’s Mill, Sec. 36, which revealed 
the following strata: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Yellow shale (estimated )............ccccccssssesce sssescens cossscces veccus cescas seseee cusses 30 0 
‘2. Gray limestone, fossiliferous............ssscce 020000000 socces soccseces eonceseecvee nenne .. 1 3 
3. Sandstone and shale .............cc00sccsceconcee sucess cossccsce cocces seccee cocces sesece senece 47 0 
4. Blossom of coal ...........ccc0cccsececs coves cccece access ceceesccesce cesses coecee secsse ans see | eee 
5. Sandstone and shale .............c.csseesees sescecccccecccces cossceeee cesses sovsccce savseees 62 0 
6. Buff limestone (no fossils seen) .............0. nennen cnnnenonn consecses ansansunnonenen nee FF 
7. Sandstone and shale .............0..cssce csccscess veces anennnnnn covecs cosssccce cossccece nenne 60 0 
8. Kidney ore, not measured...........sscceses secese concer ccs asceee ceases nassen svcees ceeeee one 
9. Blossom Of COal..........22scecessceces sscscecscsce socese secece ceccee coe senses cecccscceceeaceces ese eee 
19. Interval to bed of Raccoon creek, estimated ............... 200000 sscceccreccessnersces 30. 0 


If the gray fossiliferous limestone of the above section is the equiva- 
lent of a fossiliferous limestone found in Meigs and Athens counties, the 
place of the Nelsonville or Mineral City coal will be not very far below 
the bed of the creek at Slater’s Mill. Possibly some oil well bored in this 
neighborhood may have passed through it. The above section is not 
given upon the Map. | 
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On the land of Mr. J. C. Swett, in Fraction 17, the following section - 
was made: 


FEET. IN 
1. Limestone, fossiliferous ..........csccceccsseccscscscccsccrscccesscnscees nnnsnensnnnensnnenene 1 0 
2. Not exposed .........cceccccescsssscecseccsvsscecssenceescsceses sonceeaseeseesesessersseeeseseces 18 0 
8. Blossom of coal ......c..scsecececscecceccsscccesceccenseescecesscscessecseesecaescassessesessese woe Dane 
4. Samdstone........c.cceeececccccccceccscceeccr ences cassaeecssssceessssessssesaassnseessaeseesareees 15 0 
5. Coarse sandstone dnd conglomerate........cceccccsccssccssercssseesceccsessesenseceseas 12 0 
6. Coal ....2eansenssennnsnosnnennnnnnnnnssnnnsnnnnunnssnsnsusnnsnsnnnnnsnnsennensanssnnssasanänsnnsnnnen 2 6 
7. Shale .......c.ccsecccsesaccccsccccscseecsscvsececn anssnsnnnononsnnnntansnunenuen zenunn aunsnsann nennen 0 2 
8. Coal Gene ee 1 6 


For this section see Sec. No. 1, Map VII. 


In Sec. 8, in the same township, near Henry Rollins’, the strata were 
seen as follows: 


FEET. IN 

1. Hard blue limestone, no fossils seen ........c.sccsersseseeseccsvcccecece senceseseceeseees 2 0 

2. Notexposed......neussosseeronsnnnsennersannonnusnennnsnnsnsnnnansnnnon css nannsn nassen snssnnnnn ces 54 0 
3. Buff sandy shale and nodular limestone containing Chonetes and other 

mollusks .......-.0ceecee vececcceccnccescccensccesccessecscescsserecessccees sessense cesses secees 10 0 

4. Notexposed ........cccsesscecesscecsecnves Sos neeeeeee ceceeeceeeesese ceeeseseeaseneeenesen cs sense 00 

5. Whitish fossiliferous limestone. ..........cecscscccecsesseccescscscsssesesssecesssascesons 2 0 

6.  NOtexposed.......csecccccssccseccecsccsecsee cesscceee ceeeecses senses senses snunennunnnensnnnsnen ees 25 0 

7. Coarse sandstone and COngloMersate......csecsccesccecsseerccsvceeesccsccsceecesseeseoees 30 0 


For this section see No. 2, Map VII. 


SCIPIO TOWNSHIP 


Lies east of Columbia. It is drained chiefly by the Mud fork of Leading 
creek and by Little Leading creek. The Pomeroy seam of coal is found 
in the township, but is pretty high in the hills. Atthe Wells coal bank, 
a mile east of Pageville, the following measurements were made: 


FEET. IN. 

1. Sand rock SC@N.......c.csscescscsccscacsecncceccssvencnesenccsescetescesceseesenessacacacseesesens 20 0 

2. Shale with coal plants ........cccscsscsssessecssccesccsseececscceeescsssseeessceeseseceeesoes 4 0 

B. Coal ...ccccecsescecscsccccecncsseescsestesscsesecessseeassecsseasccessceccessessesceesseneccceseussecs 36 

About a mile south-west of Pageville we find an exposure of 

FEET. IN 

1. Reddish shale with nodular limestone .............cscsscsccsseccncesceeeesescecesceeees 5 .0 
2. Buff sandy shale, calcareous and containing nodules of limestone, Chonetes, 

Crinoids, KC....ccocecececceseccsserens cosnccene scuesenssesessssccssacesscesusceceassesseesesees 9 0 


This group is 139 feet in vertical distance below the Pomeroy seam of 
coal. For the whole of the above strata see No. 7, Map VII. 
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Near Harrisonville in the same township we find the Pomeroy coal 
showing the following sub-division : 


FEET. IN 
1. Shale roof.........ssccsssscscscccscscensceccsscnstscssscescscecescscscsescccssesseuestsseseceseccs 
2. Coal ....cccccscssccccccncsacccacacscsacscsseccssssseesccscsccccessceecscstsarsevesecsscssseceeecsouss 0 6 
3. Clay ....-.scessscsssccevcccnscsssecnssceesceeecsneseseacseeesses cessesee seseeeoaseessesecseseers ene 1 0 
4, Coal ...ccccsssscossccccscsceecsccscsssccecsscscsccetscsesecsssesecesscssetbecs eesecsecsecescncesecs 2 1 

To this add, 

5. Not seen in detail ......ccccccccscccccerccescccccsctcccstcccncccncssccesccssscscsccesseessceeces 143 0 
6. Sandy shale and fossiliferous limestone .........s.ceccsececsesccceneecsnsensecceseesecs 8.0 


For this see Sec, No. 8, Map VII. 


The interval between the Pomeroy coal and the calcareous group, 143 
feet below, is chiefly filled with claycy shales. During past ages these 
shales have been easily and largely removed by the erosive action of the 
streams, and as a consequence we find the valleys wide and smooth, and 
everywhere presenting a beautiful appearance. The land naturally 
needs lime, and I think it might be applied everywhere to soils made 
from the shales of this geological horizon with very great profit. , 


RUTLAND TOWNSHIP 


Lies south of Scipio and east of Salem. It is drained by Leading creek 
and Little Leading creek, the latter emptying into the former a little 
below the village of Rutland. The valleys of these streams are beautiful. 

The following interesting section of strata was made at Braley’s Salt 
Well, Sec. 33: 


FEET, IN. 
1. Sandstone (not measured).........ccccsscecsscscccncsececssccesscsccsssecosseecassesseeees ase 
2%. Shrale.........cccsceacceccesccccccvccccecceccccscesacscecce sence csssccessccscecssscsscssssecnevecse 10 
3. Coal, somewhat Slaty.........00+scsssscescsseccessecceer ses sencesesenccocs eee seaseveresceses 10 
4. Clay shale ...........ccoccssscsceccseveccenceccencascenccssenseerscnseseesseeseees ses snnnnnnnunne 1 6 
5. Coal, Pomeroy seam........esunennoenennennsennsnnennonsnsnensnnaonnannsnunnnnsnnnnanenansnne 3 8 
6. Not exposed ........scccsscseerees ge ecc cee cescncee cesseccceccccccccccsesscesseecsscsseccecscecs 10 O 
7. Sandrock in heavy ledge........ccssccccessscesersensssccssccseee nenn nansnsnensonsnnsnnnen 200 
8. Not exposed ........ccecccsecseccccrcscerenccscecevcrsececsnsens pe ceecccececccccccsceces - seeeee 92 O 
9. Clay shale ........ccccccssccceecsccscccnscccsenccesserseccnconsesessesseccosessacessessesssseess 25 0 
10. Sandy ferruginous limestone containing Chonetes, &C........0..:c0eseseecsesoeses 1 90 
11. Reddish clay shale, with occasional siderite ore and limestone............0+ 35 0 
12. Samdstone........scsccccsssccccscsscccsscccscscsccssscacscscscsssscnsescsssecsscscscesssessseesecs 37.0 
16. Not exposed ........sccccsscssecescsssscnsccsscccescccsceces cesses seseesssscoesceeesoeeee ses ees 16 0 
17. Limestone, fossiliferous............sscsscsescsseccscccssseccsscsecsccscesascacsesescesseses 2 O 
18. Not exposed ............-csccssercssssccssccssecccsssscecesscansccsscssssccscescssesconscsessses 2 0 
19 Coarse sandrock at top, passing down into conglomerate .......csccoeseceeeenss 30 0 
20. Not SCON............cccccscreccecsccveccccccecccccsasccncssscccscassecsscsssaseascaecesssaceses cee 1 0 
21. Stain Of coal ..........cccccccccccsccscsccssccscsccccccecsnsceccssccccessesseccs PEPFPFR PEPPEPERR 


For this section see No. 9, Map VII. 
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Near McMaster’s mill, Sec. 26, the following exposure of the strata 


was seen: 

FEET. IN. 
1. Coal, reported thickmess..............cossscceccecsecceceecesenscnss senses seceseccesesoes sesenes 1 6 
2. Clay shalle.......-.cssssccsssscccscsssecccecressrececessecssesensescecssececscenscssssosececssesenes 20 0 
3. Limestone, ferruginous and fossiliferous.........0ssccsssseseccsscesessersenscosseseeses 2 0 
4. Clay shale...........csscesce csscssees sossecece sosvesees ences cececs soseuscesesecosece ceccee seseeses 4 0 
5. Sandstone, with Sigilaria, EEC. ecnscnee sevens coscecsss succecees cosseses seceeeee seveseess ses 2 6 
6. Sandy shale...............-ccccsccesecsee sorseccce cesses cnsceeseceen sunnsnnnn sssscceee soveesccenes 5 0 
7. Hard blue sandstone in bed Of Leading creek.........cscccsccccsecvcccccscscecscssees 


a 
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For this section, see No. 10, Map VII. The coal of this section is 205 feet below 
the Pomeroy serm. 


On. the land of Mr. Seth Payne, Sec. 8, the following section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 


Sandstone, thickness not SCEMN........cccceresercessnceccsvncevecccscseesecees devcaereseece 
Shale ......c00 sececcnce cecees voscenecs osnunenen evncenees snnnnensn annnnn snnunnonnnsnsnnsen snnonsernee 10 
Slaty coal, ) .......ssssccsssssccccsoscssscscnssesceeseeeessesescnscsscees cenessecessssssecesecess 1 
Slate, Pomeroy BCAM.......sccsesssseeccecsscecconcsseeceenceseccesecsessecenscersees 0 
Coal, Stecesceeceeeee conscceccesscusccescncsseenees snnannnnsnsnssnnnssnansanssensssnernenn 4 
Not seen... Bess nnnnun snssassnn nusnnn snnnnnuen conecesee seeeee snnsennnnnen saccen conseeaes 18 
Shale with nodules of siderite ore............. sesonenon annnsnnnunon anunnnnne norsenananne 18 
Sandstone... .......0 scscsssccssecossccece onnonunen cesses ceccen sannan ceases senses onsunnans cesses eses 14 
Red Shale......ceccccccscscccsscesccscsssscscsrsscvcscsecccesescscscsescesesceessescssses soeseoes 19 
Nodular limestone..........secscsssecesccescscsssssnscescesssssscssscccscecccesanssveecenceess 2? 
Shale with scattered nodules limestone near the top.............scse cesses onen 50 
Not CXPOSEd.....ceccccrecscseversccsccccnseeteceesceceesseeneetecssescessee senses cosseeeeeacenes 82 
Blossom of coal.........0 000 sssceccss csscee sssscesce svenes sansunnan sannannan seseee an sansennunen ve 
Not exposed .......ssecccsserccscscccsscccvcesseeesecceececreccncsseceeseecceensenescesaesce seees 18 
Limestone, fossiliferous......... 200 sssssescessecnnccsecee coe nesses cesenses con ces see cee eee cesee 2 
Sandy shale... ..ce.csccscecsssesscveseeceessescenssecse cesses css coeueceseoes beser ars noe now cce conse 24 


Bed of Leading creek.........cssccse. cesseecscscecvcces con cesses see cecces seserseeverscssecsocess 
Sec. No. 12, Map VII. 


seam of coal presents the following structure : 


© PNeerob 


FEET. IN. 
Coal. 0 6 
Slate 0 6 
Coal....... 1 0 
Slate... 0 4 
Coall..... seco sss ccccccccrccsccececsersncsscce ooeen sce secccecssorescsssscssosseasoanseascnsessevonsesecesecosesessen cece ceecs 1 0O 
Slate... . 0 6 
Coal.... 4 6 
Shale 1.0 
Coal ........cccccovccvecconssseecesccccccncessecesssccssceeesesccecesonscscecsaneseaceasscceussceccaecssevesses 0 8 


This is shown in Sec. No. 11, Map VII. 


oo odewoo: 


200: 


On the land of Mr. John Stiff, Sec. 3, in this township, the Pomeroy 
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About a mile and a half north of Rutland village, on the land of Mr. 
H. Holt, an oil well was bored, several years since, to the depth of 1030 
feet. Very heavy lubricating oil flows from the well at the rate of one 
barrel a week. The oil doubtless comes from the Waverly sandstone. 
I was unable to obtain a record of the strata passed through in boring 
the well. Since my visit to this township, I have been informed by 
Hon. S. N. Titus, that by the explosion of a torpedo in this well, the 
flow of oil has been increased to between three and four barrels a day. 


SALISBURY TOWNSHIP 


Is situated upon the Ohio river, and contains the city of Pomeroy and 
town of Middleport. 
A section taken at Pomeroy, shows the following strata: 


FEET. IN. 

1. Red shale on top of hill back of Court House..............cccsussssscsccessveseee wee nee 
2. Not @xposed.........csccseccscccccsccceccsccssecvsscscenecsescsessscsssnecs saesceses sessensees 58 0 

8. Shale .........ccssccsscssccsscossscccsccscusnsees susennensnunansnnsunnsnsnnsennsnunsnssnnenssnnnen 6 0 
4. Laminated sandstone...............sccsccccccccscscscccvsercccsesccsccssceeessssces senssesen 6 0 

5. Glay shalle..........ccsccscssevcnsccscsssssccesccnsosseeseesssesecsnseeesecnesseesessesssssesees 10 0 
6. Samdstone.........ccccccscceccsscsscccecscccsecsccssescesessessevesscesecsessssacsess seecenseees 16 0 
‚7. Not exposed in detail............cccccsscsscccsccscscscccsescscesscssessessecsscnsee scesssoes 31 0 
8. Red shale ..........cssssssccsscsscssccnssncsscescesessscssssssessssesessssensesscseceseseses oes 6 0 

9. Compact sand rock. .........ccccccecccccsececcscccscccssccsccacsscsees cassesceesessassecaseeses 920 
WO. Shale.......cscsscscsscsccccscseccsscccsscsccsnsscesscsssescscssccnsccesee seossceesccecsssesecescess 18 0 
11. Heavy sandrock............cccccsscscesccccsssccsccecccsccscecccrscescesaccesssasceeseessoesees 64 0 
12. Sandy shale, with coal plants..............ccccsscccsscccvccvencceescccecseccesseceesesecs 90 
13. Top coal, ) ........scssece cccosscccccrsscccccececcnes cesses cesscessncecccescseessee cesses cnseenses 1 0 
14. Slate, |r BAM ......cssscscccccccccscescsscnccssscesecsesescessssessesessconsees 0 2 
15. Coal, J zesessnssonnonsenssnnonsnuenannsensnunnnnnusnsonnnnnsnunnensnnnsnssnnsnnssnnanrunnensen 4 0 
16. Bituminous shale with streaks of coal...............-.csccscsccesceccsscssccecscseees 1 2 
17. Fire Clay........csscsccosccccsvcccsseecvccnsscntecsensenessceescses esses cseneseeesseseseeseeeee 1 0 
18. Fine grained sandstone........ussnssssnnonanssonennnsnsensonnsnsssnnnennssnnnnonnnnnensnnnne 8 0 
19. Shale .............cccsccsccccssccsssccscesceecesconscsscesccosssscescessssceesssscnssssececcees ces 6 0 
20. Samdstone.........ccsccsccsccsscsccsccssceccssccseccccsccsccssescscessseeeeecescnenseencersseeees 2 0 
21. Shale..........cccccccsscossascsscsascesscscsssccesccssscessssssscnscnccesenscesceesascesseseeecsees 14 0 
22. Sandstone ........c.scseseeecsesrcnsssseneccnceescnssescsssenseveneeasensessscsasecessseeesenees 2 0 
3. Shalle.......ccccccosscsccccsscecccssccccseccccescceccacsccseseessssecesssseceessssasesessseseesees 16 0 
24. Sandstone.......ssscssscsccssssscsccccccssscsescssenscescessssesaeccesseseeceseeeceeceesesesseees 2 0 
25. Shale ....ccccsccsssscsssssssee coseecee coeeesccseesecsseecceseesecsesesesssassaesceesatesaeaeas 8 0 
96. Not seen to low water of Ohio river.....s.cccccssssssessssseecsesseesssecsecssssecssnes 30 0 


See No. 16, Map VII. 


‘ On Sugar run, Pomeroy, we find the seam of coal presenting the same 
structure as in the last section. There are 8 feet of arenaceous shale, 
containing coal plants, between the coal and the heavy sandrock above. 
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At Coalport we find the coal and its associated strata as follows: 


FEET. IN 

1. Heavy sandrock, not measured..........ccecccsecsosccssccccccnseccccessesccsscececessece _ — 
2. Shale, ferruginous, containing coal plants ..............ccsscceccessececccercessceee 12to17 0 
3. Bituminous shale .............:ccccsssssscessseeees gerssssnrsenssssnnsssssensssnsnsnasann 0 8 
4. Coal Go 1 6 
5. Coal De 3 7 
6. Underclay and shalle..........cccscsssscsoscecsscccesscccecccecescccsceccccescccecesuccccece 6 0 
7. Sandstone, fine graimed. ...........ccccosccssscssescsscsscscscssscsscssessscnssssvescncsces 4 0 
8. Yellow shale .............cscscscsscsrsccccsccscsncstsctscsscescscsccessecescsesececcesnsseceses 5 0 

For this Sec. see No. 17, Map VII. 
Near the mouth of Leading creek, the following section was taken: © 

FEET. IN. 

1. Sand rock...........scsccccssccsscscsccscscccscccscsesensccsseececesceescsccsceeecesseesecececesess 6 0 
2. Coal ......csccccccssescsscccecsccceccssssecscsesscececen cesses scucccceccsscsceeccesseeseesceaseece 1 6 
3. Coal ......cccsssceccsccscceccsccsscncscssceesccsseescsecessecsceccsceussececesseseccccese sccesece 3 0 
4. Underclay and shale ................ccccecscssseccscecescnsccssseccnsccecescecsccenscececses 9 O 
5. Limestone, impure and sand y...........cscccccssscsscscscecccscescvesseecceesccsecees »~ 2 0 
6. Sandstone ........ccsccscscscscsscece sesvccccscssncccscnee cocscessevceces soccscccecccsccuccosces . 2 .0 
7. Shale ..c.cccccscs ssssssssssesssescssscsessen soseeesescseecsussssesscsssesssecetsecssseeesensuenes 10 0 
8. Sandstone ...........cecscesssscccsee socscscesscececccvenccecscecccessccccsceccscsevssavcescesecs 5 5 
9. Shale .....ccccsssssssscsessssssscscesessesescesene eosesscsssessssscesesassceecessesecsacsenecesees 12 0 
10. Sandstone ..........ccccsccccscecccccrscscsecesccsscssstensestecses secseseseseveceuasens be ssseees 4 0 
11. Buff and red shale, containing nodules of limestone............cccccccsscseees 18 0 


For this Sec. see No. 18, Map VII. 


At Hart’s coal mine, in Fraction 2 in this township, the Pomeroy coal 


and associated strata are as follows: 


He 09 LO 


FEET. IN 
Heavy sandrock, not measured...............csccsesccsccecesccssccsescoesceescnceescsceers _ — 
Shale ......cccscceccssccccesscecevccscccecsencescscncssssecesenseneseeseneecsseeeescserecsessenesens 2 0 
Top coal Gee 1 6 
Coal ......cccsssccscccesceccscesences sennnnnssnsuenennunensnssnnosnsnnnnsnansnsnsnnnnnsssnsennnnnenn 4 0 


ANALYSIS OF POMEROY COAL. 


Prof. Wormley has analyzed a sample sent from Pomeroy with the 


following result: 


Specific Qravity.....c.cccscscosscceeccccrscesecsccsecscrccsseescesseseeececssessseesessensessees 1.358 
Moisture ...ccecccccccscccccccccceccccecsccccccecccccsecscuccsscsesscnssessesscecesceesecescseve 4.10 
ASD ....cccccccccccsccccccccccscccesccccccceccecssccesccesescceccvacesssceccecessacsetccsesevescccees §.90 
Volatile combustible matter ...........ccccccccccccevcsccccsccsccccccesescceece sosscevee 33.90 
Fixed carbon ......cccccccccccccccceccccces coccscces soevcceceseacscessesececesceesteecccovece 56.10 
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Sulphur.............0sss00ussossonnasonnsnnansnnnsennunnnnsnnnnnsnsansensonunnnnennnnen 0.46 
Sulphur left in coke ........usssesossonossesnnnnennensnnuneen kanssensnssnnenesnenn 0.38 
Percentage of sulphur to COKE.............ccccssccecscssccscsesnsceccesseseeces 0.61 
Gas per Ib. in CUD. ft......eessesesennenssnnsonsensenssnnenonsnsnnsnnnnnnnnne nennen 3.50 
Color Of a5]1..........ccsececesecscsncncascrscecceecescaseccescesssseces teases enseenees Light yellow. 
Coke ..unesenenssosssonnsonnunnnnnnnsannennnnssunnsnsnsnnnsonssnssnsnssonnennensassnenne Compact. 


This analysis shows an excellent quality of coal, possibly better than 
we may expect the whole seam to possess. Should, however, the sample 
_ analyzed fairly represent the larger part of the seam, the coal is certainly 
‘worthy of trial for some of the higher uses. Such coal ought to make a 

pure coke adapted to almost all metallurgical operations. It is possible, 
however, that the coke may be too tender to endure great pressure of 
_weight or of blast. A good coke is a great desideratum in Ohio. In some 
seams of coal, the very best of the coal is, in mining, converted into fine 
. coal andslack, which, by washing, is fitted for the coke oven, and thus made 
-Into valuable coke. Even the old slack piles in the neighborhood of 
Pittsburgh are being thus utilized and converted into coke for the blast 
“furnace. By the process of washing, the slate, and the sulphur so far as 
“it is combined with iron in a segregated form, would sink, leaving the 
_lightest and purest coal to be collected for the coke oven. If by this 
„method coal could be obtained of purity equal, or even proximately equal, 
to the sample analyzed by Prof. Wormley, it would make a coke of greater 
purity, so far as the sulphur element is concerned, than that made from 
the Connellsville coal of Pennsylvania. If properly coked, it might 
perhaps be of sufficient strength for the blast furnace. For the genera- 
tion of steam, and for household uses, the Pomeroy coal has long been 
used and is held in good repute. Besides supplying the salt-furnaces and 
| rolling mills, and other home wants, the coal is largely shipped to the 
‚lower markets on the Ohio river. The coal is not regarded as a desirable 
gas coal, but, in the sample analyzed, the amount of gas is considerable 
and the sulphur in small quantity. Ifan adequate supply of coal of the 
same quality could be obtained, it is worthy of a careful trial for gas- 
making. No determination has been made of the illuminating power of 
the gas. The top coal is generally inferior to the rest of the seam. 
With additional facilities for transportation of salt and other manu- 
factured articles, Pomeroy is destined to become one of the most important 
manufacturing places in the West. The production of salt is already 
very large. In connection with the salt-works, a new and interesting 
branch of industry has sprung up of late, in the manufacture of bromine. 
This is made from the bittern, or liquid, remaining after the salt has 
been precipitated. This liquid, which formerly ran to waste, is now sold 
to the bromine manufacturers, and is a source of considerable income to 
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the salt companies. Bromine is so successfully and largely made, at 
Pomeroy, as to cheapen, it is said, the price of this important chemical 
agent all over the world. . 


BEDFORD TOWNSHIP 


Lies north of Salisbury. It is drained by West Shade river and its 
branches. The Pomeroy seam of coal extends through this township, 
maintaining generally a good working thickness. 

In Fraction 7 the following section was obtained: 


FEET. IN 
1. Red shale. .........ccccecesscscsescccccecccectecescessscescccecscsssseeeesseessnscuecesoesessosees 12 
2. Not exposed........scccssscrececrscreseccccsssenccccersctessccassecsccencesscensccessseecasessens 21 0 
3. Blossom of COal.....ccccscecccccrccsccccccccccstcccece soncccsceccccessececececcccseccccssccescs ’ 
4, Red shale.......soesessesnnsnuonnsnonennnsnnnunsnnanunssnsnunnnnenunnennsnnanusensensnnunarsenene 14 0 
5. Shale with small nodules of limestone. ...ccccccccsccccesssccccce sessesssccccccccccces 9 0O 
6. Shrale......cccccccecscoccecccceccsccee ces ceases ces tree sccccescccon ccs ces cceseseccecescoessccceeees 24 O 
7. Bandstone ..ecseenonennesannnun een nnusnonnsnennunnnnunen sonmanssenesennnonnusensnnn ern san ene sense 30 0 
8.. Shale...... 15 0 
9. Sand rock. .........scecceccccecccceceveccncecccccccencecsessescesacecesccscesscecenseccseeseccescs 60 0 
10. Shale .......cesccccsssscencsccersceccececnccecccncscscscncesccccaccscceensessetsscece scssecseeessees 2 0 
11. Coal, Wm. Castleton’s bank............cccscsscscssscssceccscsssceccscsnee soscenssccosees 3. 6 


This is the Pomeroy seam. A blossom of coal is seen 152 feet above 
the Pomeroy seam. For this section, see No. 14, Map VII. 
In Sec. 8, of this township, we find the following grouping: 


FEET. IN. 


1. Samd rock ..........ccccscceccscscccccsccsccccersscucscssssense -essesssseeeessscceeessssseesecs v- 6 0 
2. Shale, with blossom of coal near the top...........ccccsccsssseccsceccssccssce seseseees 10 0 
3. Coal, slaty at top.........cccccssscssscevcsscssesscsccssesccseseces senses ssescesee socsescsseccene 4 0 
4. Under-clay and clay shale............cccsscsssscssscccccsscscsccsescsccnscecccessecscsees . 8 0 
5. Fragments of limestone.............ccsscssccsccesssssessccssccsccesccescnscesescessessesecs 2 0 
6. Bed of Shade river.............csscsssesccssssrssseescsces a essseseeesessescessssesecsessaseees 
See Sec. No. 15, Map VII. 
At Storey’s coal bank, in Sec. 17, in this township, we find: 
FEET. IN 

1. Heavy sandrock, not measured. ........ssccccecrsesscssssssssccesssceccesseeen seses beeeees oon ane! 
2. Shale ..........ccscccccsscncccscscccccnscccecesccccscsucceveccenscccessceevsesasccccscscescccsecesee 6 .0 
3. Coal, somewhat slaty..........cccccscsscsccecccsscccccssccsscesceesees tessscssesescececsceses 0. 8. 
4, Coal, Pomeroy SCAM......,...ccccscccsecsotsccsetscccssececsccescssssscssseesscecssssseccesees 36 


Sec. No. 13, Map VII. 
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On Fraction 23, we find the following strata: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone, laminated. ..............000scsssssscccssscsccsstensssccesesesseesceresersceerssens 8 0 
D Shale ........sccsceccesccccccccccvccccccnccssecccccscsasescscsesscceessesseeasesesesseceeeseseeseces 4 0 
9, Bituminous shale...........cccvccoccsssrcccesscccscccsccteccccceseccssccssccscssesscsssscseecs 0 10 
4. Clay shale........uusssesnansnesssnnansnnnnnnunarennsonsessonsnunsnsnonnsensonnsnssnsonssnenssnenne 10 
5. Coal, Pomeroy Beam... Ganannansnnenennusnssssnsnnnunnnsnenannensnnnarnnnnnnannensnnnee 3 0 


SUTTON TOWNSHIP. 


At Minersville, about two miles above Pomeroy, on the Ohio river, the 
following section was taken: 


FEET. IN 
1, Laminated sandstone ........cccccsccoscsscscsevescecccsscscesceceescevececesceces b ecceceees 20 0 
2. Limestone and sandstone commingled........... gencnvaescecsccete secsesccneesescses 4 0 
3. Not exposed ............scsccececsseccsssserenccscscesceserscessssceeseecnesseeseseeeessssesenes 15 © 
4. Red clay shale .............ccssssssesesccsevseesocnsceecceccsvevceesscoesecesccssenseees son 18 0 
5. Not exposed ............ssscccsescsssccceecvecescsscesccsscscse scenessceeessssees cesses seeeecees 92 0 
6. Heavy sand rock .......cccccsscesccscccsessecceecesencsss sccesescseonscacaceescesssessecceses 70 O 
7. Shale ...........ccecccccccnccceccscsccecssceesessenscccasccesctccecesccceecetsesccscseccscsseseses 2 0 
8. Topcoal, 0 ferssensnsssnsensnnssnnsnnnssnnnnnnse sonsnsnsnsnnsnnen teases » 1 6 
9. Coal, } Pomeroy i 3 0 

10. Interval to low water in Ohio river .........cssccscssscssvccececcetesccscccccceseccsens 48 0 


Sec. No. 19, Map VII. 


At Syracuse, Sutton township, we have the following section: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Red shale ............ccsscsssccee tansessonunnnonnnnsennnennn seesscccsscceseressosssssescecsecsesess 18 0 
2. Sandstone ........ccecccossscecsccsscccsssscacscecacsssecccssceccssseccsscesansee ssseeseeecsscsees 1 0 
3. Clay shale .............sccscsescesccsscseesscsseescesecsescees neseennsssnsssnsnssansssnnnsesssunee 27 0 
Top of mining slope. 
4. Sandrock to low water of Ohio river ..............cccssssssscsccsscccscescecceescsceses 59 0 
5. Same sandrock below low water level .............eruoossosenusnnesssnnnennnnnensannene 14 0 
6. Shale .neecenenessesnnssnnnnnennsnnnennnnnnnnnnnnnnsnnsnnennennsenssnsnenneenensnsnsenssnssnnenannenn 2 0 
7. Coal, Pomeroy seam ........ssccsssccssccenscccccssenssescsscesssesceesccescsccscecsrscscess . 4 8 


Sec. No. 20, Map VII. 


The slope is excavated in the heavy sandrock. 

A careful section was made at a point about a mile north of Bowman’s 
run, which revealed the contents of the hill for 211 feet above the top of 
the heavy sandrock overlying the Pomeroy coal. Nothing was found 
except alternating sandstones and shales. 

About three and a half miles a little north of east of Racine, on land 
formerly owned by Mr. LaBlanc, is found a seam of coal of somewhat in- 
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different quality, reported to be 3 feet thick. The geological position of 
this coal is about 336 feet above the Pomeroy seam. Sec. No. 23, Map 
VI. 


LETART TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in a remarkable bend or ox-bow of the Ohio river. 
It is in the western part of this bend that the Letart falls, so well known 
- to Ohio river men, are found. The falls are mere rapids formed by the 
passage of the river over a comparatively hard stratum of sandrock. 
No special examinatiou of the locality was made, and hence it is impos- 
sible to determine just which of the strata it may be. The rock bed ex- 
tends entirely across the river. | 

At Antiquity, in this township, a shaft 198 feet deep has been sunk to 

reach the Pomeroy seam of coal. Here the section is as follows: 


1. Top of shaft to low water mark of Ohio river .............cccccsccesccccccsesecevees 62 0 
2. From low water to top of heavy sandrock..............ssecccssccorecccccsccee asonene 50. 0 
3. Heavy sandrock.........ccccccccsscscssssscscscscee ‚uses ssennsannsnn sesnsonenonsunnaonentansene 70 0 
4. Shale with coal plants ..............ccccssscsccsccsenscseesenccsercccenseses 8 cence ewcevenee 10. 0 
B. Coal, | --sccccscccccssese scccetecssccce scccesccscnecccecssse ses cccsseesseessseee scopescscascosease 2 5 
6. Slate, Pomeroy geam........esanssonnunsnnnnnssnansunnanasensnnnnsonnnsnnsnsennanensunnene 0 1 
7. Coal, J zursnsnssoosnunnennunsessnnannsnsnsnnsnnnnenne sun sen see ons nsnnennsnnnnensannennannnssnucnne 3. 3 
8. Hard fine-grained sandstone ............sssccsecccesccsccsscteccseseceseecccssscncsoneoece . 12. 0 

. Fire-clay ......ccscsscsscsccceceteetsccsccccscvescsecascosseesoecesescescccepenscessescsonessesees 5 0 


Sec. No. 22, Map VII. 


Here the coal is 130 feet below the low water level of the Ohio river. 
At Pomeroy, the coal in the hill behind the Court House is 90 feet above 
the low water level. The distance between the two points in a straight 
line is very nearly eight miles. The average fall of the Ohio river, 
according to Col. Charles Ellett, Jr., is 57'575 inches per mile. If we call 
the fall 6 inches per mile, the absolute dip of the coal seam is 216 feet, 
or at the rate of 27 feet per mile. The direction, as obtained from the 
locations on the Meigs County Map is, proximately, south 49° east. The 
dip from Syracuse to Antiquity is a little less than from Pomeroy to 
Syracuse, the former being a trifling fraction over 25 feet, and the latter 
being about 29 feet 9 inches. But since in our hurried barometrital 
measurements we may not have been perfectly exact in our work, these 
figures can be regarded as only proximately correct. 


LEBANON TOWNSHIP. 


The upper coal found in Sutton township, which is 836 feet above the 
Pomeroy seam, is found in Lebanon, near the mouth of Old Town creek, 


ud 
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where it has been opened on the land of Mr. Coe. It is here 160 feet 
above the Ohio river. The coal is reported to be 3 feet thick and of good 
quality. The blossom of the same seam was seen on the land of David 
Eaton, a mile and a half north-east of the mouth of Old Town creek. 


CHESTER TOWNSHIP. 


At Adams’ Mill, on Shade river, in the north-eastern portion of Ches- 
ter township, the following section was made: 


FEET, IN 
1. Shale ..........sccccccesccecevcccscccsconecses anssannunansnansssnensennnnansnnnnnsnanmannsnnnnnnen 0 0 
2. Sandstone .......zurenesenenerssrssannnnnnssnnnnunnensennenensunnenen nenensnsnnnnensnsntasnen ses 30 
3. Shale ........c.csescsececcseecccsceccscnsccssseccscnescseeee tee snsssesee eens nensnnnnnsns eee sannnn 8 0 
4. Coal, reported thickness ............ cossoessenenonnnnonsunsonunnnnnnnnnansnennnnnnsnersenen 2 0 
5. Clay and shale ..............cccceeeeees sense sane ecceceesececcceeeceeteessssnseecenasessetes 5 0 
6. Sandstone and conglomerate ......sccccsccccecoseraccsccsccscenscscsce sce sesncsesssssesees 49 0 
7. Siderite ore in nodules, not measured .....ersoesenesnernennnennanssnnunennnsnnnensnene u. 
8. Shale ................ aunssnsansesuunsnsonnsnnsssennrsnnsnnsennne san Benson ern one cee cence cee nenne 46 0 
9. Sandstones and interstratified shales...............0000000es0ersnnnnnssassennannenenene 3 0 
0. Interval to bed of Shade river.........cce.sscceseee cececceceececccscseeseececcoese cece 30 0 


Sec. No. 21, Map VII. 


‘This coal is believed to be the equivalent of the seam found in Sutton 
and Lebanon, the geological place of which is about 336 feet above the 
Pomeroy coal. The conglomerate of the last section is quite persistent, 
it showing itself, in its proper horizon, east and north of Adams’ Mill. 


ORANGE AND OLIVE TOWNSHIPS. 


. Nothing of economic value was seen in these two townships. The 
- Pomeroy seam of coal is below the surface. These and the other eastern 

townships of Meigs county unfortunately contain very little limestone. 
_: In the eastern counties of this Geological District, as, for example, Bel- 
_ mont, we find limestones in great abundance above the horizon of the 
‘Pomeroy seam of coal, this seam having been traced through Athens, 
Morgan, &c., to the Ohio river at Bellair. But where in Belmont 
- .connty we find limestones, in Meigs county we find only sandstones and 
_Shales. This shows that the conditions of rock-making in the ancient 
- geean were very different in the two areas at the time the strata above 
the coal were deposited. 
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MAP VII. 


Geological Section on land of J.C. Swett, Frac. 17, Columbia township. 


on land of Henry Rollins, Sec. 8, Columbia township. 
on land of J. Saxon, Sec. 6, Salem township, 

on land of R. S. Gray, Sec. 6, Salem township. 

on land of R. 8. Gray, Sec. 6, Salem township. 

on land of Samuel Lyell, Sec. 8, Salem township. 


Two sections combined, near Pageville, Scipio township. 
Geological Section near Harrisonville, Scipio township. 


6é 


at Braley’s Mill, Sec. 33, Rutland township. 

at McMaster’s Mill, Sec. 26, Rutland township. 

of coal on land of John Stiff, Sec. 3, Rutland township. 

on land of Seth Payne, Sec. 8, Rutland township. 

at Storey’s coal bank, Sec. 17, Bedford township. 

in Frac. 7, Bedford township. 

in Sec. 8, Bedford township. 

taken in Pomeroy on hill behind Court House, Salisbury town- 
ship. 

at Coal-port, Salisbury township. 

near the mouth of Leading creek, Salisbury township. 

at Minersville, Sutton township. 

at Syracuse, Sutton township. 

near Adams’ Mill, north-eastern part of Chester township. 

of coal-shaft at Antiquity, Letart township. 

in Sutton township, 3} miles north-east of Racine. 


CHAPTER X. 


REPORT ON ATHENS COUNTY. 


In our explorations in this county we have been placed under many 
obligations to Mr. John Ackley, of Athens, who, as Civil Engineer and 
Surveyor, has great familiarity with the physical geography of the 
county, and with the more important locations of minerals. In former 
years, much valuable information has been obtained from Hon. E. H. 
Moore, of Athens, whose knowledge of the general features of the county 
is unusually full and accurate. 

This county, like all the counties in this part of the State, is hilly. 
The soil in many parts is naturally rich and fertile. In the valley of the 
Hocking it is peculiarly so, and hardly less so in some smaller valleys 
where limestone is abundant in the bordering hills. The county is well 
drained by the Hocking river and its affluents, and by the waters of the 
Raccoon and Leading creeks and Shade river. When the streams flow 
through regions where the strata are comparatively soft shales, we find 
broad and beautiful valleys, such as are seen on Margaret’s creek and 
Federal creek ; but where the heavy sandrocks prevail the streams have 
eroded for themselves only comparatively narrow channels. One of the 
most interesting and remarkable of examples of this is seen on Long run 
in Lodi township. 

The county lies wholly within the productive Coal-Measures, and is 
well supplied with coal of excellent quality. The best known coal-field 
is in the north-west part of the county, in York township, where the 
Nelsonville seam is largely mined. In Trimble we find upon its western 
edge the same seam, which is thought to extend in its eastern dip beneath 
both Trimble and Dover. In this township, and in Dover, we find the so 
called Bayley’s run seam, and in several townships in the north-eastern 
and eastern part of the county we have the Pomeroy seam. Other less 
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important locations of coal will be mentioned in connection with the 
several townships. | 

There are two well defined and persistent seams of fossiliferous lime- - 
stone which extend through many townships. Their positions in the 
geological series are about 140 and 225 feet, respectively, below the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. The upper one I havecalled the Ames limestone, from 
its being well seen in Ames township. This limestone extends through - 
a large number of counties. The lower limestone has an equally wide 
extent, but its largest and best development is in Guernsey county, and 
IT have called it the Cambridge limestone. Besides these, there are in the 
eastern part of the county non-fossiliferous limestone deposits of very 
considerable vertical thickness, but generally their horizontal range is 
limited. They contribute to the fertility of the soil. 

By reference to the Map of Grouped Sections the stratigraphical posi- 
tions of all the leading rocks of the county will be readily seen. In 
Athens county the strata have a well marked dip to the east, or toa 
point a little south of east. Mr. W. H. Jennings, Civil Engineer of the | 
C. & H. V. R.R., has taken the elevation of the Nelsonville seam of coal 
at many points in Athens, Hocking and Perry counties. It is hoped 
hereafter to obtain the elveations on the Newark, Somerset & Straitsville 
railroad, on the Atlantic & Lake Erie, and on the Cincinnati & Muskingum 
Valley railroads, so that a series of triangles may be worked out for the 
dip of the Nelsonville seam all along its outcrops from the Marietta and 
Cincinnati railroad to Zanesville. The careful determination of the dip 
in this way will be of great scientific and practical interest. 


YORK AND WATERLOO TOWNSHIPS. 


In the Reports for 1869 and 1870, the more important geological facts 
observed in York and Waterloo townships were presented. The Nelson- 
ville seam of coal, with its associated strata, was traced through these 
townships. The quantity of Nelsonville coal mined is rapidly increas- 
ing, and the popularity of the coal widely extending. The strata grad- 
ually dip in a direction a little south of east. Thisis readily seen by the 
range of the Nelsonville coal, which at Nelsonville is in the hillside, 
while, at a point a little below the mouth of Monday creek, it dips below 
drainage; at Salina it is 100 feet below the surface, and at Athens about 
200 feet below. Other similar illustrations of the dip might be given. 
There are many local undulations of the strata which make the dip irreg- 
ular and often puzzling. | 

The only new discovery in Waterloo township is a seam of coal in the , 
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bed of Rock Camp run in Sec. 19. This coal is 2 feet 10 inches thick, 
and has over it 10 feet of laminated sandrock. It is 125 feet below the 
flinty limestone, and about 50 feet above the Nelsonvilleseam of coal. It 
may be the equivalent of the Middle or Norris coal of Upper Sunday creek, 
Perry county. The coal appeared to contain considerable bi-sulphide 
of iron. The place of this coal is seen in Sec. 9, Map No. VIII. In Sec. 
4. of this township, the Nelsonville seam, 6 feet thick, is found 108 feet 
below the surface. 


DOVER TOWNSHIP. 


At Salina and Chauncey, in this township, considerable salt is made 
from brine obtained from wells bored down into the Waverly sandstone. 
Coal for the salt furnaces is brought up by shafts from the Nelsonville 
seam, which is about 100 feet below the surface of the Hocking valley. 
So far as I can learn, a heavy sandrock, similar to that found over the 
coal at Nelsonville, overlies the coal in these shafts. On Meeker run, in 
York township, no such sandrock is found over the coal, but shales instead, 
and in these shales a seam of coal is found about 30 feet above the Nel- 
sonville seam. Near the level of the alluvial surface of the valley, at 
Chauncey, is found a seam of coal, which was formerly worked to some _ 
extent and which is generally called the Bayley’s run coal. This seam 
is found almost everywhere in its proper geological horizon through Dover 
and Trimble townships. 

In Sec. 18, in this township, the Bayley’s run coal was seen with a 
group of strata overlying it, as given below: 


FEET. IN 
1. Limonite O7e......cccccscscssccsessecencssceccncccccscccsccccrssee seesseeseseseseassssnsssese nes 0 4 
2. Shale .......cccscccscssssscccsccecsccscscscsssccesssscsescsssecee sscssensssesesccecce sonsseseecesens 90 
3. Limestone, fossiliferous, (Cambridge limestone).................. RPPRFPRFPRRERRRRR 2 0 
4. Laminated sandstone.......sccccccscsscsscsecssssssssccscscseccccssssesescessessssoee cesses 27 0 
5. Not expoßed......s.ersssenonssnneenonnsnnennnssunensunsnnnnennnnnsnnnsensnsnnansennensnnnnnenn 2 0 
6. Blossom Of Coa]... ....ccescceececcccese ces assceccecsssccvccccceccsnses cesses sencsesceseceesece ne se 
7. Not exposed... u 59 0 
8. Sandstone ..........sesccceesscsecees onnnnssenannnnnnnn grossen onnunnsunsnnnon ceescace eoseecees 8 0 
9. SHale......... sssccsses cosssccee ssscenses aonanunan sonnnunnn seseesees sescenees seseceees oeteesees nenn 70 

10. Coal ......... scsssscee csssccees sonnnnnnn sesceeces snuennsun snnnannan sannannen seseenees sossceens ceeess 1 9 

LE. Clay parting......... scsccssescossesces sscsnsces anunonann cosevensscececessons sescasees senses seeecs 03 

12. Coal .......00csssccseecosssveee sonsccece snunnnn nonnnunnn soseesces sannnanee sannnenne nansen sesseeces 2 4 

13.: Under-clay ......... senosouon ccscesess csccecece sonnunnnn nonnnnnne auenanuse onannanen sossceees ana 

Sec. No. 5, Map VIII. 


The following analysis of a sample of coal from C. Southerton’s ban k 
Sec. 34, was made by Prof. Wormley: 
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Specific Qravity......... ccccscsescvescsscecssces cecsscess sen ssnnnsnun sevessens sessseses 1.309 
Moisture ......... ccccessee socscsscs scsces consesees soscesens soscesees susescses sesecesee ens 4.20 
Ash 0.0... scccescee ccccecnce sarnennnn snunnnnsn sonees annnansan sonsnnann snansnus cesses sesene 2.60 
Volatile combustible matter.........sccssssos cesses sosscnces sossesces senses ones 35.20 
Fixed CarbOm.......... 2.2... cccscseee covces sonanannn soncnsess ananausnn sussasscs sossweces 58.00 
Total.........220200 000000000 cescesces cosces secnccece seseeeens cose senses seceseees conees 100.00 
Sulphur ...........cscsccs voseecsce ceccccece snnnnnnnnnnnnsn nassen seveccace sesseesesssenowes 1.04 
Sulphur left in coke......... ssscssce cossccsce cecescse costes sosscseee nennen seeessnss 0.41 
Percentage of sulphur in coke...... zussosess ccssceses csscecece coscaceee suceesees 0.67 
Gas per Ib. im cubic ft.........cccece cosecesce annunnnun snnnnn snnannane consseces annune 3.97 
Color of ash......... scssscese ssccesces snnnnnenn onnnnnenn sannnnnon secees ssesecees cescesees Gray 
Coke ......csseces socen sonnnnnnn ceases cceseeccaserecsses sansnnnen sanananen asseeases caseas Compact. 


This shows a very excellent coal. The ash is small and the fixed 
carbon is large, and the amount of gas is also large. The coal loses so 
much of itssulphur in coking that the coke is relatively free from it. If 
the sample analyzed represents the seam, or a considerable part of it, the 
coal is worthy of careful investigation as a coking coal. A good coke 
is a great desideratum in this part of Ohio. | 

On the land of Mr. L. Weethee, ‘Mount Auburn,” Sec. 18, in Dover 
township, the following section was made: 


FEET. IN 
1. Fossiliferous limestone, (Ames limestone)............002cscesecsccsscecsccsceeecocees 1 10 
2. Sandstones and shales not seen in detail................00cceece csevescee avceee cnscee 85 0 
3. Blue fossiliferous limestone, (Cambridge limestone)............ csssscess sesseeses 1 4 
4. Not Oxposed...........ccscces csscecces conscnese nennen nennen sussencee seneaseeeepecscee ceases cesses 23 0 
5. Blossom of Coal ..........sccceces ssccscces ssececece cecececcs conscseee soeses costes cesees cosssecse ee 
6. Not exposed.......... css ccsscesce sennennen sannnnnan sevesseesorsesensons onnnnnsns ananen sesseeess 74 0 
7. Coal, N racrcacececsccscccvenceccee cesses cccccecsceee aussen ansnnssnn nassen coaseeees seeees 1 4 

8. Clay parting, } Bayley’s run SCAM ......... cececcen scceseccecesseccescncceeeeeee ssseesces 0 23 
9. Coal, | aacenccccsccscceecccececee coetee cevesesce senses coseesaceesecesese encece soseceees 2 8 
10. Clay en 36 
11. Nodules of siderite Or@..eeesenesnsonennnnnnnenennnnnnanannnnnensnsnnnnnn snansnnsn annnnn nennen . 


Sec. No. 4, Map VIII. 


The nodules of siderite in the clay, under the Bailey’s run coal, are 
often quite large. On the land of Col. J. S. Jennings, Sec. 7, Trimble 
township, there is a fine show of this ore. One nodular mass measured 
1 foot 6 inches in diameter. Considerable blende, an ore of zinc, was 
seen in some of the nodules. These nodules are not in close contact, but 
are mixed with clay and shale. 
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TRIMBLE TOWNSHIP. 


This township is chiefly drained by Sunday creek and its branches. 
Snow fork of Monday creek runs along the west line of the township. 
On this fork, not far above the stream, the Nelsonville seam of coal, from 
six to ten or eleven feet thick, is everywhere found, but as this seam dips 
to the east, it is not to be met with above surface drainage in Trimble 
township, east of Snow fork. By means of shafts, however, much of the 
coal of this important seam might be mined and find an outlet by means of 
Snow fork valley. I have found a seam of coal on Snow fork, 45 feet above 
the Nelsonville seam, which, where once opened, is reported to be 4 feet 
thick. Mr. Gilbert, my assistant, found the blossom of a coal seam 45 
feet above the latter, but I have nowhere found it opened. On the land 
of Bayliss Glenn, on Snow fork, not far from the line of Trimble town- 
ship, two seams of coal were found above the Nelsonville seam, as given 
in the Geological Report for 1869. 

Several sections were taken in this township. On the land of James 
Rutter, Sec. 10, the Bayley’s run coal was found measuring 4 ft. 8 in., 
with 10 feet of sandstone over it. Ata distance of 175 feet above this 
sandstone, or 185 feet above the coal, was seen a fossiliferous limestone, 
which is found to have a very wide range, and lies 140 feet below the 
Federal creek or Pomeroy coal. This limestone I have called the Ames 
limestone. This section on Mr. Rutter’s land is seen in Sec. No. 3, Map 
VII. 

On the land of Mr. Newton, Sec. 11, the following geological section 
was taken: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Limestone, fossiliferous, (Ames limestone).......... cusuorsos ssssesses soonansan anne 1 0 
2. Not exposed except some coarse sandrock and conglomerate at the bottom 100 0 
3. Not exposed ......... cccsscssccsecsccss sannaunnn sonunennn sossescee cossenses sosneecee ees coneeesesee 23 0 
4. Shale..........nusussossannnonsen nonnunans nonnanunn anenssnnennsnnnnnunn sonseeees seeeseecs seeseseeece 15 0 

D. Blossom of COaL............ cccscssce cccoscscccns annnnnnen sonnannen seseecece csceecese seeeesens ces ese 
6. Not exposed... ......... sssseccscosscecce cccsccsce nassen sentevens concen cecees seeeseees seneesoesce 23 0 
7. Sandstone ...... ......r0 000000 00su0nunn annenn scsces snnnannnn ana non senses sunnnnsen nennen seseeseeees 15 0 
8. Shale and sandstone interstratified ..............:.0:ccsscecsssccses cesses sonuonaen sonen 6 0 
MY. Shale, hard and blue.........sucssssanessonenssnunnnnnonsnununne sannnnnun cesses sosseonse sense 7 0 
10. Coala, NY onassnsenonensnnnenssussensnnensnnsensunansenn ssunsnannnen snnsnsenn anunnnssn nsene 15 

11. Slate parting, | Bayley’ TUM SEAM..eeenesensnesssnennannsnsnnnsn snensnnnsnsn nass sevens 013 
12. Coal, F ursnnnsenssnntessenssssnonsnonnnnsnnensn snnsn snssnssno cusses snsssssnnensonessnene 29 


Sec. No. 2, Map VIII. 


The following is the result of the analysis of the Bayley’s run coal 
from Trimble township, from the land of James Rutter: 
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No. 1. Sample from near the bottom of seam. 

6c 2 66 66 “c middle “ 

“ 3 [73 “ [43 top [43 
Specific Qravity........ccsscesccssscese onunonnnn aennennn sannnnern 
Water. Suononunn nun L0n Sa H HER nn nn En EEE HER Te ee een ne 
ASD. serossseonnncnnsnnnnnnnnneneonnnunen eopececes cosceceee coeeee vesese 
Fixed carbon...... .....0.csceccoes ccc ccecscsce cscece coceeacescenes 
Volatile combustible matter......... ...... cccecees b ecnsevese 
Total ......ccccccsceces ccc cscses vecscscccececs cceses nennen 






Sulphur......... oo eee snssun cocnceccacece see cecees eeeeesese eeeseeeee ss 
Sulphur left in coke............. kenensonssnsuosassn seceecece ees 
Gas, cubic feet per Ib ............ 000000 0nnensenn sonnenann nase 
COKE .......00ccsssencs onnansnen csceescecsscesces ansanenne snnansnen ens 


i mm mm ze 


This is a fair coal. For household use and for the generation of steam 
it will serve an excellent purpose. Thecoal may also prove valuable for 
itscoke. The coal of the lower and middle portions, parts- with its sul- 
phur in coking to the degree that the coke might be used in the blast 
furnace for a mixture with other coal. The coke is very firm, a charac- 
teristic of the coke of this seam of coal generally. 

The following analyses were made of samples of coal from the Bayley’s 
run seam, taken from the following places in Trimble township : 

No. 1. R. Stover’s bank, Sec. 23, Trimble. 


“2. Chapalear’s “ “ 7, “ 
“83. Allen’s “ Fraction 2, “ 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Specific gravity ..........c.ccssccsee sevcsceee cesses seseascee senses 1.300 1.280 1.291 


SS gp CS | TS gS 








Moisture see senescence censee seseeeees concecens sensannen cue ceceseees 3.10 3.60 3.40 
Sesnonason sennnunnn caseeececesscecas sonseeces essences sonsensnn ses 4.80 2.60 5.90 
Volatile combustible matter .......0.ssescssee soseeceeescees 36.90 35.00 34.40 
Fixed CarDOn.....rccrecescoscce cocveccsvansescseses suennnnnn neuere 55.20 58.80 56.30 
Total.......cscsecscese scccceccn covees sssceeces seecesecsenees 100.00: 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur.......essssssessonnnnunnenenoen ansanenen senansnan snnnnnenen 3.54 1.29 1.09. . 
Sulphur left in coke... .......scssceseecossesscscce see ceeeee cones 1.70 0.49 0.60 
Lercentage ( Of sulphur in coke.... neue soneneneenenensenn 2.83}. 0.79 0.96 
Gas per ID, in CUDIC feet...... ssceccsessessceee cosececee coven 3.72 3.84 3.84 
Color Of a8h...........ccsseccsssecceeserees cossee cosccacesess cosees Fawn. Gray. Gray.. 
Coke eee Compact.| Compact.| Compact, 
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Should No. 2 fairly represent the whole seam, there can be little doubt 
of the great value of this coal, where a coking coal is desired. If the 
coke is firm and compact, as we have reason to expect, this coal may meet 
a want long felt in this part of the state. So large a part of the sulphur 
passes off in coking, that the coke contains only 0.79 per cent. of this 
deleterious substance. This is much less than the Connellsville, Penn- 
sylvania, coke contains, for samples of the latter, obtained at the Colum- 
bus Iron Works, were found by Prof. Wormley to contain 2.17 per cent. 
In No. 3, we find less sulphur in the raw coal but rather more in the 
coke, but this coke is also very good, and careful investigations should be 
made of both of these coals in order to’ ascertain their exact practical 
value as sources of coke. 

In a recent trial boring at the Chapalear well, in Sec. 7, in this town- 
ship, the following strata were reported by Rev. J. P. Weethee: 


1. Surface clay and sand ............csscce onennonon soosceces consce nenne sencscees senseesee sreces 10 4 
2. Coal, Bayley’s run seam......... .cccsccsecossccese ceccesces cossccece cosssoces soceee cescesees 4 § 
3. Fire-clay ..........sscsescsccssccscevecccececses cceeecsee cosseeees covsecsee coseecece sovese sesseeess 2 4 
4. Clay shale, lower part bituminous .............cccc0 cccsscces cossecece coscecere cesseeess 6 2 
5. Shale, with thin layers of flag ............... ccccescessscese cecses cossceens conseoaes conees 13 0 
. 6. Limestone.......ossenonoseonsennen sennnunen sensccece nonnennnn escoes soscee peaseeerenseee ssersnnne 2 10 
7. Sandy shale ............sssscsccsscecscsssccesce seececces senses nensnensn nennen nassen sense sesseecs 14 0 
8. Dark limestone. ..........ccsssccsescceces secscecosccesse cscece see csevecceeseesee segsoeees ann nen 30 
9. Blue shale............ cccsscssscsecsnccsces nennen nnnunuunennnen conseccee copsesces sesesence seseeeess 13 0 
10. Hard slaty shale...............cssccsccecscces scccscren cossecas cossecass conseeacs senses cescenes 4 0 
11. Light shale, with some grit...............ccsccsssesscceeccccessssees nenennnen secceeece onen 11 0 
12. Blue sandy shale ..........csscess cessecens consce cesses seceesces nannan ceseecens seseesous cee ano 17 
13. Brown shale......... .sssssces cesccsssscccscecscece secceeees cncess annnnnnen seneceeee ses ences nun 1 6 
14. Coal, Nelsonville seam ............... 00+ Sonnen seccecees ceseeeseeees ceccesens conees seseesenees 8 4 
15. Fire-clay ........0 000000000 cocoscces cosccsece cocccseee cosvesese neces sesces cosas sosseeess one essen 1 0 


The following is Prof. Wormley’s report of his analysis of coal from 
the Nelsonville seam, reached by boring at the Chapalear well: 








Specific Qravity.........sccccsccssscces see coccccsce nnnnnnnnn coosseces nenn snsnnnsen nassen asaeeeee onen 1.303 
Moisture ....ccccccccsesees cosseenes sunannann concuscenaes cee seeseeece sessesees sannsnnen cesses ces caneeceeeas 4.10 
ABD... cccscesce coscsecen ssceee scenes cssees ceseseees coesesees nnnsnsnn sesseeans sesees seeces snansenan seesenees 5.50 
Volatile combustible matter... ...... u. 000000000002 cecnce cosecesee cosas secees sesseeees see see 32.90 
Fixed carbon...... ....sccsccsssccces secsecees cecces ssceeeceecss nennnnnn onnnsomenssan nennen senses ces aeees 57.50 

Total ......scccsccssscececces ssscceees cece ceceee ceeece seeees seseeeens con ces cecees seeneeees sen cease 100.00 
Sulphur .......1. ccscsssee ssscccseeccsees seececeee cesses seseen cesses seneeeess sonees sevees cesses sesees ces eve 0.79 
Sulphur left im COKC ......... sc ssseeecoesecees soenereee ensnssee cecees sassnnnsn consensas ons seeeeeseses 0.49 
Percentage of sulphur in COKE ..........ccccccsecee cee snnnononnonnannnsnonannnnnsnnnn coe eee cue nenne 0.77 
Gas per Ib. in cubic feet ......... ccccccecccescsecs seesse cee cescsccssnesss eeesee cue cesseeessceees snene 3.56 
Color of ash ..........scscecessscsss sonnanuennunsonoensennnn sesessecs sssscseresoees seeseeees sossssees DULL White. 
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This analysis reveals a most excellent coal. The percentage of sul- 
phur is small. I see no reason why the coal is not adapted to all the 
higher uses. Should this famous seam of coal prove to extend under . 
Trimble township, with an average thickness equal to that at this 
boring, and of equal quality, the fact will be of the greatest interest and 
consequence to this part of the State. 

I have received from Rev. J.-P. Weethee, of Dover township, a state- 
ment of the mineral resources along the lower Sunday creek valley and 
its tributaries, from which I copy many valuable facts. ‘ About 35,000 
acres of land in Trimble and Dover townships are drained by Sunday 
creek and its tributaries. A vertical plane drawn from the mouth of the 
creek to the north-east corner of Sec. 12, Trimble township, and extend- 
ing downwards to the fire-clay under the Nelsonville seam of coal, would 
divide the surface into two nearly equal parts. That the Nelsonville 
seam of coal, or that great seam which sweeps around the area under 
consideration on the west, north-west and north, and is also known as 
the Straitsville seam and the “great vein” of the upper Sunday creek 
valley, extends beneath the surface under this area, is established by the 
following facts: First: This seam, so far as it is exposed along its ex- 
tensive line of outcrop, is continuous and uniform, and maintains its 
parallelism with the seams higher up in the geological series. The in- 
ference is, therefore, that it must have an extension in the direction of 
its dip corresponding to that of the overlying and parallel seams. Sec- 
ond: All the shafts sunk in the western division of the district under 
examination,—none have been sunk in the eastern,—have penetrated 
this seam. Third: More than twenty wells bored for salt or oil in this 
district have perforated it. A trial well bored this fall in Section 7, 
Trimble township, passed through the seam. Its existence in the lower 
Sunday creck valley is therefore established. | 

“ Depth Below the Surface. At Chauncey, where the seam is worked, it is 
100 feet. At the mouth of Sunday creck it is about 85 feet below the 
water level. At the wells on Green’s run, and also at the trial wells re- 
cently bored in Sec. 7, Trimble township, it is 80 feet, which is about 
the average depth in the valley of lower Sunday creek and its western 
tributaries. East of Sunday creek, it becomes gradually deeper as the 
dip, about 30 feet per mile, is eastward. 

“ Thickness of the Seam. Along its western and north-western outcrop 
the seam ranges from 6 to nearly 13 fect, and is opened at Nelsonville, 
Straitsville, Shawnee and on Upper Sunday Creek. On Snow fork of Mon- 
day creek, which runs nearly on the west line of Trimble township, the 
seam ranges from 6 to 11 feet. The proximity of these latter exposures 
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to the district under consideration gives these measurements much sig- 
nificance. At the trial boring in Sec. 7, Trimble township, completed 
December 6, 1872, the seam was found to be 8 feet 4 inches thick. North 
and north-west of this point the seam is known to thicken, reaching its 
maximum development on the upper Sunday creek and at Straitsville, 
in Perry county. The quality of the coal must be similar to that of the 
same seam at Nelsonville, Straitsville, &c. The expense of shafting will 
be but little more than that of drifting at the points where the seam is 
now mined. 

“The next seam above the great seam crops out everywhere along the 
lower Sunday creek, and is regular in position and uniform in thickness. 
At the mouth of the creek it is 5 feet above low water, and at the north- 
east corner of Sec. 12, Trimble township, it is 44 feet above low water. 
It is worked at five points in Dover township and eleven in Trimble on 
or west of Sunday creek. More than 50 years ago boat loads were taken 
down the Hocking and Ohio rivers to Cincinnati. This seam supplies 
coal for the whole lower Sunday creek valley. It appears along all 
the western tributaries and can be mined advantageously through the 
whole western half of the district under discussion. Its thickness will 
be seen from the following measurements, (the clay parting is to be de- 
ducted from the total thickness) : 











Clay 

Coal. parting. 

Locations. — 

Ft. In.| Ft. In. 

Mouth of Sunday creek.............cssccsscessvesves coseccnce ann snennn cesses sannen 4 6 0 2 
Bailey’s run, Fraction 34...... 2000 s00000 sccccsccscecesnesesteceees coreeeeee see 4 6 0 a 
Greene’s run, Sec. 19, Trimble...... 0.0... ..cccsscceee coceee ces cceces eonvee coneee 4 8 0 2 
Weethee’s bank, Sec. 12, Dover..............cscsesses corscccee cocesces coneee ces 4 7 0 2 
Johnson’s bank, Frac. 18, Trimble............cocssscsses sansononn cesses sesso 4 9 |No part’g. 
Allen’s bank, Frac. 2, Trimble.............cccecccsecsees coseceees svceee secees eee 4 8 |No part’g. 

Newton’s bank, Sec. 5, Trimble...... ......... coscssesssoscecceeee sonanennanserer 46| 0 2 

Henry Edward’s bank, Sec. 24, Trimble.........0..ccsssssossssaeees secees ees 5 3 0 2 
6 INo part’g. 


Richard Stover’s bank, Sec. 23, Trimble..........sc0csccsssessseseeceenee ces 4 


“ About 30 feet above, is another seam, varying from 10 inches to 4 feet 
in thickness. Near the head of Johnson’s run, Sec. 36, Trimble, it is 4 
feet thick. Near the eastern boundary of this coal-field the Federal 
creek seam appears. 

“The value of the seam first above the great seam is not yet ascertained, 
as it has not yet reached the general market. Where known, it is very 
popular for household uses and for blacksmithing. It is much more 
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bituminous than the Nelsonville or Straitsville coal. Its future may 
place it among the most useful of our coal seams. | 

“Tron Ore. The iron deposits on the lower Sunday creek valley are 
similar in quality, and perhaps, equal in quantity, to those in the terri- 
tory drained by its head waters. There are three distinct horizons of ore 
which we have traced from the mouth of Sunday creek to the Perry 
county line. The first underlies the Bayley’s run or five feet seam. of 
coal. It is in nodules mostly, and is a blue carbonate of iron or siderite. 
It is exposed in many localities and seems to contain a large percentage 
of iron. At Zimmerman’s mill, west branch, Sec. 17, Trimble, there is, 
perhaps, the richest display of ore in this district. Itis found ina bluish 
yellow shale and consists of four continuous layers, each from six taeight 
inches thick. The second Horizon of ore is found under the next seam of 
coal above, and is imbedded in shales. There are indications of a con- 
siderable amount of ore. The third horizon of ore is under the third 
seam of coal. The ore is in round nodules and is a siderite or blue car- 
bonate of iron. It resembles the ore found under the great seam of coal 
on the farm of B. Sanders, Monroe township, Perry county. . The quantity 
is less than that found in the horizon under the Bayley’s run coal, first 
mentioned. Ä Ä 

“In Sec. 7, Trimble township, there is a layer of ore lying in blocks, 
which has been exposed to a depth of about three feet. It is a siderite, 
with a slight admixture of sand on the surface of the blocks. It is the 
heaviest deposit yetnoticed. Its geological position is about 20 feet above 
the first or Bailey’s run seam of coal. On further investigation, other 
deposits may be found, but these are the principal layers yet discovered.’, 


AMES TOWNSHIP 


Lies directly east of Dover. This township is drained by the Federal 
creek and its branches. The township was named by the first settlers, 
who were from New England, and probably earnest Federalists, after 
Fisher Ames, an eloquent Massachusetts statesman, and the chief stream 
of the township was called Federal creek. 

A good representative geological section of the more important strata 
was seen north of the village of Ames, on the land of Jason Rice. Here 
we obtain : 


FEET. IN. 
1. Buff, honey-combed limestone............-.c00. sesccsece seeees sceecscectenscesee seneesees 2 0 
2. Laminated sandstone. ...........csccccccesescescoscccnce ceccenseeces cesses snanenenn cossesacs 100 
3. Not seen ........csceccscsscneeve cesses snannnnus sonsnnanenne chosen tenes nase anansn cesses sonen en 20 0 
4. Coal, 1 in. slate, 8 in. from bottom...... 200202 202000 cesses sceece ser essees sesvesees secees 4 0 
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FEET. IN 

5. Under-clay .....anserssessensnsnnnonanenannnsnnnnsunnnnsenannnsn aussen nnonnenen cesses coeees antenne 30 

6. Not seen... eenssosennnonne nenn nnnsnn sesnnnenn sesesceee snensnnsn toe nennen nenn snanennanene 72 0 

7. Limestone, no fossils Seen............sccoescoseee sssecsces sscesscacceecs nannnnnn sessesess 2to3 0 

8. Not S@@M............ceceee ceecen nennen secescees coeees Dace scceas coseeeces cas coseecsce coceesceceee 63 0 

9. Fossiliferous limestone, (Ames limestone).............sccssccesseorssceseees error 2 0 

°° 10. Laminated sandstone with shalle...........sc.scsccs cesses cesses coveccece sossesces cocees 6 0 

11. Shale ...........0scssnsccsce sscscecncnccecsensce annaun nennen snnsansnn senses sepecepen annann seeseeees 5 0 
12. Bed of Brown’s run......... cccscscss eects secsce eesen cossesees sunnen nennen covce ceceeesueses 


See Sec. No. 8, Map VIII. 


The coal in this section is the Federal creek coal, the equivalent of the 
“ Pomeroy seam. It has been mined on Mr. Rice’s land for many years to 
supply a local demand. Some searches made by me several years since, 
in company with some of the citizens of the township, failed to discover 
this seam of coal in the central and south-western part of the township. 
It has apparently thinned out or been cut away by erosion soon after its 

‚original deposition, and its place taken by sandstones or shales. An 
' umerring guide to the place of this coal is the well known Ames fossilif- 
“ erous limestone, everywhere found in the lower part of the valleys, about 
one hundred and forty feet below the horizon of the Federal creek coal. 
This limestone has a very wide range and is one of the best guides the 
geologist has in Athens county. Wherever this limestone is seen, it is 
. only necessary to measure up the hill sides a vertical distance of about 
140 feet to reach the coal. But it is my opinion that in many places in 
Ames and in Canaan townships, the coal is wanting. 

The valleys in Ames township are generally broad and productive and 
attractive for their beauty. In the highest hills there is considerable 
limestone above the Federal creek seam of coal. This limestone is more 
fully seen in Homer township, of Morgan county, which lies north of 
’ Ames. 


BERNE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Ames, and is drained by Federal creek and 
, ita tributaries. The township is generally quite hilly, but the upper 
part of the valley of Federal creek, and nearly all the valley of Sharp’s 
fork, are wide and fertile. Where the erosion has been more confined to 
_sandrocks, the valleys are relatively narrow. The Federal creek or Pom- 
.eroy seam of coal, is found generally throughout the township. This 
' 8eam of coal in this region, has a parting of fire-clay near the middle, 
' measuring about a foot in thickness. 
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At Elliot’s, Sec. 29, in this township, the following geological section 
was obtained: 


‘ 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone ..........ccecsscecsecenceseees eBessnusnunnsnennnansnnnusnenannunennnnansnensnnnnee verene 10° 
2, Not SCOMN....ccrcsersccecscccscsccccccccscccccssccccsorccsccsecccsacscoccecoes vovesescccesescccecsess 10 
3. Buff limestone.........-sssccsssssuccessscececscceceesecconceecssscsecssnsscssssssscassesseescocs 1 
4. Not seen, except shale at bottom ......eusessoasssnnensnenusnansssrsnnnnnnsennnssnnen one 25 
5. Coal, 1 ccssscese nonssnsnsanssnnsnnonsnsennunsnsn sosssseecsasecaseeeessosenees Taennenenannennnene 4 
6. Clay, | Pomeroy BOA .ssccrscececcessccccacsscceccsecarseccesccvesscececesescsesecccecses ees 1 
7. Coal, Feanerssssennsnsennsnsnsnnnennsennunsenenne snensnnsnnsnnnunsnsensnonssssnnsnssnonsunsennnne A” 


- MOooododcsed 


In passing over the ridge, in Sec. 23, from Federal Creek valley, to the. . 
head of Marietta run, the following strata were seen : 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandstone and Conglomerate ....esusesescoes sense sseten snesasens annenn sonen snseen neeeney 5.0. 
2. Not S€@MN............ ccecce sonen nennen soestsces coseceee Kenn sauren soscecece eeacscencescevese cossecees 112-0. . 
3. Limestone, with interstratified clay.............c:cc: cssssserecoseee sestee cesses sree 18 0 
4. Not S@@M.........ccccceccsscoees nenn vnonn cuvseccee scecenbes sesccssce cocscceees besecce cesccoues ences 39° 0 
5. Buff limestone... ......ccc cesses ccceeecvcceecveees cesses coseee secsseess sensseees covees sossaeees ..1..0 
6. Interval not seen, estimated. ..s...cccccccccsssssesccccee cosscsscsssceesosecs ann nennen 35.0 
7. Coal, Federal creek or Pomeroy S€am............sscesecoeeee ceses seceee onensonansncnne 8 9 


See Sec. No. 10, Map 8. 


In the above section, the upper coal seam was not exposed. 

The limestone so abundant on Limestone run is, I suppose, the heavy 
deposit seen in the above section, the geological place of which is about . 
70 feet above the coal. u 

In Fraction 35, the Federal creek seam afforded the following meas: 
urements: | a 


FEET. IN 
1. Coal ..c.....c ennenenen concecees nennen seceee scenes cucess peneeteee seeseseesecees soesecsen seveseees nennen 4 6 
2, CLAY ..cecsase scence cosceecee cecsenes sesveesee coeeseee snnnnsenn seen cressasceareecsen teases sesseeees 0 10 
3B. Coal .......00 ccceccnes sennnnenn sencecees coseecees nennen anenen eavecces sevcesecsacces eoneesens seseceoes 36 


What was formerly.called the “big coal bank,” in Fraction 1, was, at 
the time of our visit, fallen in, and no measurements could be made. 
There were visible two feet of ferruginous shale over the coal, and above | 
this 10 feet of sandy shale. Here the coal is very thick. u 

In a Geological Report prepared for a special purpose, by Col. J. W. 
Foster, formerly connected with the first Geological Survey of Ohio, I . 
find a section of the coal and accompanying strata at the “big bank,” 
taken in 1865, before the bank had fallen in. It is as follows: 
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FEET. IN. 

1. Sandstone, thick bedded, and weathering well, forming the caps of the 
hills, and somewhat fissile near the base, probably.......... ......... cessesseees 50 0 
2.. Light colored shale with numerous Coal plants............sssceeceecosees seseeecsons 2 6 
3. Bituminous coal, jet black and highly lustrous................cscsececess ceeoeeeeees 4 6 
4. Highly bituminous shale or rather lamine of coal with shaly films........ -0 11 
5. . Ash colored fire-clay.............scscc cesses nennen cecees seeeesses sosseoece soneecses sesees anne 1 0 
6. Coal externally like No. 3......... cccsscces cssseceee annnnnnen sossecces sesaeeses seeeeesee seeee 45 
7. Dark bituminous shale .........snsasenenonsnenonnnunenn snnnnnsen annnnnsnn coceee nennsnnan ove - wes 


Total thickness of coal, eight feet and eleven inches. 


“The eleven inches of slaty coal would, if mixed with the other coal, 
serve a purpose for boiling salt and similar uses. If added to the eight 
feet eleven inches above reported, the total would be nine feet ten inches 
of coal. The position of this slaty coal in the seam ia such that it can 
be excluded from the rest, where the better quality is needed for ship- 
ment.” 


In Fraction 7 the following measurements were made: 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandstone, mot measured ......... .cccssecscecess csccescsces seco ces ceceseces seeese see eeescs _— — 
2. Shale .............c.cccece cessceses sen ceccce sossevccs cus sececs coaces cvscaccusssceeves cusces coeseeess 4 0 
B. Coal ........scsecscsescceses coveee nennannen sesscccee nenn secese seces castes coesescesces access seesee 3 0 
4. Coal, passing into slate... ........cccsscs secon cccsee costes snnnnn ceases sescessnseneee conssuses 0 10 
5. Clay. nc... ccceescsscoe concen cee ccecoesccensen ses encons seseee ane see nonssn snes san eeeens sussee ceeeeecs ] 0 
6. Coal 2.0... .....0 csacee cconcesee coseac succes cesses evecse setace cacces teres coseecs seeses sacees seseeeees 4 6 
7. Urdderclay...........sccceescccsce onnensnun cncees coeses coscen sesees cesses seeees sneuee saceee seeees ~ 2 — 


On Nice’s run, a branch of Marietta run, the following measurements 
were made: 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandstone, not Measurcd ...........sscecssceesccees covsrece ccees eesecees cnscee nennen —_ — 
2. Shale 0.0... cecce cceeee concen aussen nnnnsnsnunnnennunn sans sennenass cocees ceaees cesses seneeeas 8 0 
3. Coal oo... scsecescccensncceccnecce cesses eeceesces seseaeeee sensceeee seenesees sesees senseeees seeeseees 3 10 
4, Bituminous shale or slaty coal......c.csccssssscesssscese cesses nennen cesessess secsseeeses 1 6 
B. Cal os ceeesscscsceseoess cesses scscse cusses consecees cocuen aeecue caseen cose soteasaes eensasees san 0 5 
6. CLAY... ..ccecceencessce nscconcceeen snseee seceescneees cecees ceaees cneeee ceseee senses soseseeen eeeees 0 10 
7. Coal, 3 feet 6 inches seen, 5 reported ............seceseee nennen cesses seeeeeaes secssneeees 5? 0 
8. Under-clay, &C........-sssessees cesses scene seseceese nennen sestee cesses eeuescsce ssnann sonne cues 4 0 
9. Limestone, hard and bluish.............csssesessss consseses cesses conse sosnee sassessee eae 2to5 0 


At Warren Wickham’s, near the mouth of Marietta run, the Federal 
creek coal presents the following subdivisions : 


_ FEET. IN 
1. SandStone, 8 feet SeeN............cceccsescceccesas sesessceceen cesses cesses seccusseeces sesseeess 8 0 
2. Ferruginous shale ............ccccscese cesses cecsee secees conse sanensann soseas cunseseee soeeses «6.0 
3. Coal ......... cesses cesses csecee sosconscssescescceues sosees annananss soceseees seecee cossecees snnnasnnn . & 8 
4 Slaty coal... ..ccssccsces sonen baseeeeecees nen sanssnunn sannnsnnn ceaces secees coneus cosceesecsones . O 8 
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FRET. IN 
5. Coal .......sscsscrscevsce socescoes cosccnses onunnn sonuenann cesses see sosassees ann cue ces cesses snnnen san 0 3 
6. Clay 1... cece cesseccntees senses costes saceus secees conces Geeeen cesses caeees ceesen nananennenanen sucess 1 0 
7. Coal ..........0. onen aussen seceseccnencccses consecesscoses conseeeuaesces snannanannen aussen cossecees 4 0 


See No. 12, Map VIII. 


Here the upper bench of coal is not uniformly as thick as.in the above 
section; the upper surface is undulating, and a portion of the coal ; 1s 
replaced by the shale. 

A little below the mouth of Marietta run, where the road passes over 
the ridge between Federal creek and Spruce run, there is seen by the 
roadside an interesting exhibition of limestone imbedded in the heavy 
sandrock. It appears originally to have been a pure calcareous mud, 
filling cavities or depressions in the sand. This limestone is from 60 to 
70 feet above the Federal creek seam of coal, and in this horizon we gen- 
erally find limestone, but I have not elsewhere seen it intermingled with 
sandrock. 

' The following geological section was taken a little above MoCune’s 
mill, just below the mouth of Marietta run: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Limestone embedded in large masses in heavy sandstone.........sccevor onen 2.0 
2. Hard, white sandstone .....ccceeneeeeanenannnonseensnunnnnnnnnnnnennnen sussocecs costes anne 20 0 
83. Shale eee decees 3.0 
4. Coarse sandstone ...... ossessson nonnsnonnnen snnnsnnunnen cece snenonnnnsen cosees conves soeeecene 40 .0 
5. Shale 01... ......cccceeccecss coscce coscee cecees cases cevescees secees cocece cesees sonen ceceee eaese uw. 6 0 
6. Coal.....eeessossoneusensnnsnenannen snnsennnnsenonsnnnansnon nenn concen seen esnen cesses eeeeee ssece z 90 
7. Slaty coal .2.............csesce cesses secesecosses sossen sesess cesses ceseecees sevseee esas nesees anne 0.8 
8. Clay ... 1 0 
9. Coal ...... 0... ... escsscoe cocseeees eosseeers seeees cesses aussen nennen snaron casees soceeenes sarnarnna 4.3 
10. Not Been ........ cesses cesses senses sonannenn snnennsensnsens nunenannn nnnnennen sansenann annannsnnnen 6 0 
11. Limestone.........seessosen cecececee covccnnes cocees cocees coeeee nenn nnnsn rnnnnn snnnnenen nannenne 1 6 


For this section, see Sec. No. 15, Map VIII. 


Along the more immediate banks of Federal creek are places where 
the coal is replaced by sandrock and shales. This is seen near McCune’s 
dam, where, at one point, the coal is very thick, and near by very thin. 
This is often the case in other seams of coal. The old coal marsh in 
which the coal-vegetation grew, when submerged, was in places assailed 
by strong currents which removed the accumulated vegetation and left 
in the channel ways of erosion sand, and sometimes mud. Those familiar 
with the great seam of Sunday creck, in Perry county, will recall a simi- 
lar example of the substitution of sandstone in the place of the coal on 
the headwaters of the West fork of Sunday creek, where suddenly the 
coal from being 11 feet or more thick is reduced to almost nothing. For- 
tunately these disturbances are generally quite limited in extent. 
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Nearly all of the old openings into this fine seam of coal in Berne 
township have fallen in, and it was impossible to obtain satisfactory 
samples of the coal for analysis. Many analyses have been made of this 
coal by different chemists, but they are so different that they lead to the 
belief that the coal varies greatly in purity at different localities. _ 

In 1854, Prof. Newberry analyzed three samples with the following 
results: | 


' “No.1. Taken from lower bench at Wickham’s. 
No,2.. ‘“ ‘“ the very top of upper bench at Nice’s run. 
 No.3. “ “+ upper bench on land of G. M. Woodbridge. 





No. 1. 

Specific Qravity......ccscccccesssccsssscccssrssceesscssee essen snnann ces 1.312 
Fixed carbon ........ nennen seaeas saceea eanestece nennen nenne senses: 47.119 
Bitumen ....... 000000 000000 coccccccs coacce anne en namen cccces evasececcce ses 45.781 
ABDES ceeeenasecssnnenen nun cccces coves cccces coavce cosens sucess sun cncers tes 7.100 
Total .......0. ccccce cccccs cocees coc coven coescccce coves coe ccc ann nenn «| 100.00 





“No. 1. Hardness, medium; color, brilliant black, with a remarkable metallic lus- 
tre; breaking apparently into tabular masses, which are separated by lines of mineral 
charcoal. Sulphuret of iron contained in small quantity and disseminated in fine 
particles. oo. 

No. 2. Physical characters similar to No. 1, but less brilliant and lustrous; more 
dense, and contains much more sulphuret of iron. 

' No. 3. Physical characters same as No. 1.” 


In 1866, samples of coal upon Marietta run, obtained by Col. J. W. 
Foster, were analyzed by Dr. Blaney, of the Rush Medical College, — 
Chicago, and by Dr. Mahla, of the Chicago Medical College. Dr. Blaney’s 
analyses are as follows: 


- “No.1, From upper bench. 
. No. 2 “ lower bench. 





f 


TEE BEO HE HH ECT ED HL BEP HEHE PETE TE TEE EB ELHEH GEO GOELES £88 208 
-—....n 000 001 DEE HH BDEDEHEVEE HERE P EHE GOS OHO HER DES 
“09,900 9000 LEE BE OR O00 LEO EEE BEE POHL UHU TEE TRUTH EHE PETER HT HE EU »o......COC0ne0m2002s 





“The color of the ashes in both specimens being almost white, is satisfactory evi- 
dence that the coal contains an unusually small quantity of sulphur, which is for the 
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most part combined with iron as a bi-sulphide, the iron remaining in the ash as per- 
oxide, communicating a red color to the ash.” * 


Dr. Mahla made eight analyses with the following results: 


“Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, taken from the upper bench. 
Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, “ “lower bench. 











No. 1.| No. 2.| No. 3. | No. 4.| No. 5. | No. 6.| No. 7.}| No. 8. 
























Moisture ......0.0 000000 ceccecces soesvees 2.61]......... 2.32] ..cecccce! D.B8l...0000--| 2.B0)......00. 
Volatile substances .............s.05 25.19| 25.87| 31.44) 32.18] 30.771 32.50) 31. 83 32.68 
Carbon in Coke 2.1... .c..ccece acosecees 63.08} 64.77 . . 63.38| 61.19] 62.83. 
Ash ...ccssc nenn be cenccecce cesses sccees 3.01 3.09] 3.90} 4.12) 4.38} 4.49 








“They contain very little sulphur. The specific gravity of the upper seam is 1.32, 
and that of the lower 1.27. In undergoing combustion they produce no clinkers, 
and leave an ash of a light gray or almost white color. They coke well and compare 
f, vorably with Erie coal.” | 


Prof. Wormley has examined two samples taken from only one point, 
where a recent opening had been made. No samples were taken from the. 
localities which furnished samples for Prof. Newberry and the Chicago 
chemists, as most of these old openings had fallen in. 

The following are Prof. Wormley’s results: 


No. 1, sample from lower bench. 





No.2, “ “ upper “ 
No. 1. No. 2 
Specific gravity ..e.enanennennnsnsenn cosecsece cecsee cece coneea ceases seenee nannnnenn 1.295 1.314 
Moisture ............cecseesscene seven sesces cases cnceee cesses cences snenen cae censenecs 3.00 2.40 
Ash ene fees neceee cee seen enensn nenne 5.40 8.50 
Volatile combustible matter ...............cceceecceces coscercs onenen nannennen 35.00 35.60 
Fixed carbon ........sccssensenosenon coseecese cecscenceees sasees sees ceeecs consenees 56.60 53.50 
Total De 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur .........ccccecscescssccscereces cesses ceases coseseuee cesses nennen sonen sonsesees 5.49 4.99 
Sulphur left in coke..............ccceccscescoccee sesece sorenenen sennnnare conseenes 2.23 3.29 
Percentage of sulphur in Coke..............sseseecenee cesses aceon eee sonen 3.58 5.30 
Fixed gas per Ib. im cub. ft............ cscs csceee coeeeecee concsecscees ons 3.42 3.01 
Ash oie ccc eee cee sescncee cece neues cecten ceeses sensonssn annnen snenen seecea sevens sure Gray. Gray. 
COKC 0.0... nenn nennen ceceee coscescan concee ceases seseeeces coecee trnnnanen ceases seeseenee Compact.| Compact, 


The large amount of sulphur shown by this analysis is, I think, excep- 
tional, and the samples came from a location—such as are found in all: 


* Prof. Wormley has shown that this teat of sulphur is often unsatisfactory. 
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coal seams and in almost every mine— where the sulphur happens to 
be excessive. The analyses are given, not because I think they fairly 
represent the coal, but because they show that much sulphur may be in 
a coal uncombined with iron in the form of a bi-sulphide. Iron, if in suf- 
ficient quantity in these samples to combine with all the sulphur, would 
necessarily redden the ash in combustion, but the ash in both analyses 
is gray. | 

Salt. There is every reason to believe that by boring wells in this 
township, ample supplies of brine may be obtained for the manufacture 
of salt. The coal being the continuation of the Pomeroy seam, it 1s rea- 
sonable to suppose that, by boring to about the same depth as at Pome- 
roy, strong and abundant brine may be obtained. A deep well, bored 
several years since for oil, not far from the mouth of Marietta run, reached 
strata.containing brine. The strength of the brine was thought to be 
good, although it was not subjected, so far as I know, to any practical or 
scientific tests. I have no doubt whatever that the brine would possess 
all needed strength. Salt furnaces located along the outcrop of the coal 
would obtain fuel at the minimum rate. A short branch railroad to con- 
nect with the Marietta & Cincinnati R. R. might remedy the difficulty of 
transportation. A road extending up Sharp’s fork of Federal creek 
into Morgan county, would serve for the shipment of coal, salt and oil. 


ATHENS TOWNSHIP 


Is drained by the Hocking river, by Margaret’s creek, Sugar creck, and 
several other smaller tributaries of the Hocking. The valley of the 
Hocking is often wide and the soil is fertile. Some well defined terraces 
are seen at various points. The South-eastern Lunatic Asylum is located 
upon one of these terraces. The gravel of the terraces is drift gravel, 
brought down the Hocking from its headwaters at a time when the river 
stood 80 feet, or more, higher than at present. These terraces are gen- 
erally dry and afford desirable building sites. The old mound-builders 
often built their mounds and other earth-works upon them. The most 
remarkable and interesting terrace in Athens township lies near the 
north line of the township, on the back road to Salina, in Dover town- 
ship. This terrace, called the “Plains,” is now entirely disconnected | 
from the present river valley. It indicates, however, an old river course . 
which has been filled up. On this terrace a large number of ancient 
mounds is still to be seen. It must be remembered that the valleys of 
southern Ohio were chiefly eroded, essentially as we now find them, before 
the era of the Drift. Generally they were eroded below the level of the 
-present beds, for the streams now flow, not upon the rock, but are sepa- 
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rated, for the most part, from the rock-bed by alluvial materials. Where 
the streams have their heads within the limits of the Drift, drift sands 
‘and gravels have been brought down and constitute high banks along 
the streams. This is, however, true only of the Muskingum, Hocking 
and Scioto rivers, in the Second Geological District. Other valleys have 
been more or less filled with alluvial sands and clays, derived from the 
wash of the bordering hills or brought down by the tributaries. In such 
valleys we find a depth of forty or fifty feet, sometimes, indeed, almost a 
hundred, of soft materials. These materials show no traces of Drift 
origin, and the infererice is inevitable that Drift agencies neither eroded 
the valleys nor contributed towards filling them. | 
The town of Athens rests upon the sandy shales interstratified 
between two fossiliferous limestones, which are between 80 and 90 feet 
apart. The upper limestone I have called the Ames limestone, from its 
location in Ames, in Athens county, where it has a fine characteristic 
development, and where its relations to the Pomeroy or Federal creek 
coal were first ascertained. The lower is found interstratified with 
shales in the roadside not far from the bridge over the Hocking, a little 
east of the Marietta and Cincinnati railroad station. This limestone 
has a wide range, and I have called it the Cambridge limestone, it being 
found in the hills near Cambridge, Guernsey county. The lower lime- 
stone is elsewhere found to be not far from 200 feet above the Nelsonville 
seam of coal. This is about the depth of a shaft sunk at Athens near 
the railroad station to this coal. The top of the shaft is perhaps 10 feet 
below the limestone. The shaft is now filled with water, and no oppor- 
tunity was afforded for obtaining a detailed section of the strata passed 
through. It is reported that 67 feet of sand rock were found directly 
above the Nelsonville coal, and below the coal were 13 feet of clay and 
shale containing nodules of iron ore. Above the heavy sand rock, sandy 
shales were chiefly passed through, and a thin seam of coal. The exact 
place of this coal is not known, but it is probable that it is the Bayley’s 
run seam, generally found about 100 feet above the Nelsonville seam. 

The Nelsonville seam in the shaft was not found to be evenly bedded, 
and was thought to be too irregular and thin for profitable working. It 
is an important question whether this irregularity is merely local or has 
a wide extent. At several points I have found irregularities in the bed- 
ding of the Nelsonville seam of coal which were limited in extent. 
The most remarkable is on the west branch of Sunday creek, along the 
border between Monroe and Salt Lick townships, Perry county. Here 
in some places the sandrock has, in popular phrase, entirely “cut away” 
the coal, and in others left it very uneven and irregular in thickness. 
From a point where the coal is entirely gone to another down the branch 
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where it is eleven fect thick and evenly bedded, it is probably not more 
than a quarter of a mile. At the first point the sandrock is very heavy, 
while at the latter it is nearly all gone and its place taken by shales. A 
similar transition is seen in passing from the C. & H. V. railroad, below 
the mouth of Meeker run, in York township, where the sandrock comes 
down upon the coal and cuts it away to some extent, into the valley of 
Meeker run, where we find, on the land of John L. Gill, the seam of coal 
8 feet thick with no sandrock whatever above it. In the mining devel- 
opments at New Straitsville, Perry county, there is also found a belt, not 
wider than the width of an acre, in which the sandrock often displaces 
a part of the coal. Mr. Clarke, the Superintendent of the Straitsville 
Mining Company, thinks that the top of the seam, after the coal had 
become hard and perfect, was eroded, and in the channels of erosion 
sands were deposited. He reports finding fragments of the coal in the 
sand now hardened into sandrock. A similar case of erosion of a part 
of the coal is seen on Lost run, in Ward township, Hocking county. In 
this and in all the cases mentioned, the disturbance of the coal is local, 
and, with the exception of that on the west branch of the West fork of 
Sunday creek, of very limited extent. At Salina there is a heavy sand- 
rock over the coal, but the coal retains everywhere, so far as I know, a 
good thickness. At the mouth of Pickett’s run, about two miles north 
_ of Athens, the same seam was passed in boring an oil well, and reported 
to be of the usual thickness. At the old De Steiguer salt works, three 
miles west of Athens, the same seam was reported to be of the usual 
thickness, and found at a depth of 140 feet below the surface. I have not 
the records of the boring at the old salt well on Rock Riffle run, nor of 
the borings at the wells of Pruden & Bro., in Canaan township. Where 
the Nelsonville seam comes to the surface on Raccoon creek, at Mineral 
City and westward, it is overlain with a heavy sandrock and the coal is 
relatively thin. 

- These facts should all be carefully weighed by those pecuniarily inter- 
ested in the Athens shaft. It might even be thought best to bore dowr 
carefully, at proper distances from the shaft, to ascertain the thickness 
of the coal and its relation to the sandrock. If the coal were found 
covered by considerable thickness of shale or slate, the presumption 
would be that the coal would prove of uniform thickness. The fact, 
that the coal was found 54 feet thick in places, shows that this is the 
original and normal thickness, as the coal seam was first formed. The 
strong probability is that if the region of disturbance were passed by 
drifts cutting the line of horsebacks at right angles, this thickness of 
coal would be found as a uniform thing. The location of the shaft 
directly upon the railroad is so good, that the shaft should not be aban- 
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doned, unless the owners are convinced that the seam in a more uniform 
condition of thickness cannot be reached by drifts at a reasonable ex- 
pense. Fortunately for the people of Athens, the Nelsonville mines are 
not far distant, and the C. & H. V. Railroad is completed. There is also 
a seam of coal in the hills, to be noticed hereafter, from which a local 
supply could be obtained. | 

A fine section of the rock-strata was obtained on Rock Riffle run, 
about a mile south-east of Athens. It is as follows: 


PEET. IN. 
1. Coarse sandstone......... sernsssennenonsnannennn cnsstcees csteeseaneces sesseuece sonen seevesees 5 0 
2. Laminated sandstone with false bedding................sccccces cecece sosseeeee seneee 15:0 
3. Shale .....ceeennencennnassossennnnnennennnunnn nennen secees seneseaet cosesceee nonsennsn teases senseeecs 2 0 
4. Limestone, Ames limestone, fossiliferous...............000ccseeccsccns soceccene conses 2 0 
5. Shaly laminated samdstone............ccccescsceescocscs seseccecs cossneuce sesceeceeenessacs 5 0 
6. Compact sandstone. ........ .ccoccsceccsvceces sovscsces soteececcentecesesee soncesces soe ceseceess 5 0 
7. Shale ....u.nunesassensasensunnnnnnnunannnne coseccessaucences sonnnnunn snsnnanen nnnnnn snnn nn seseesees 10 0 
8. Black bituminous shale......... ersucsuno cnosssaen oonunenen snonnn snnnannon nnnsennunnenanonen 2.0 
9. Coal ......... cscs ceccecees annunenen nannnannn sn nunn secensees snnnnn snsensnns nsanannn senses sarsnnane 0 1 
10. Shale ...........0cc ccsecssce ceceee sesescees snnensnnn nnnnnnnsensn coeseecnseesceees senses cesees panes 70 
11. Limestone, impure and irregularly bedded......... ..uuensss nass snsnernnn onsennenn 26 
12. Clay and clay shale......... .ussuscnnossnsssnn snnnsnnen snnnnnuns snnnnnssn coe ssensennn ennsnnenn 20 0 
13. Laminated sandstone with false bedding................. sccseces cesses seecereeeeeeees 20 O 
14. Sandstone partly laminated......... „0.00 sscsscerscseenes see nnonnennn soneesens annnnnnn .14 0 
15. Limestone, earthy, fossiliferous, Cambridge limestone..............0.0. sees 1 9 
16. Laminated sandstone and shale...... ......... cscsesces coscscsccsncesscces sessscescecees 20 O 


For this section see Sec. 6, Map VII. 


The only coal in this section is but an inch thick, 22 feet below the 
upper or Ameslimestone. The slate over this coal is highly bituminous. 
It was afterwards found that the coal worked near Albany is probably 
this seam thickened to 1 foot 6 inches. 

There are in the hills two seams of coal above the one a little below 
the upper or Ames limestone. The first one above is the equivalent of 
the Pomeroy seam, and is about 140 feet above the Ames limestone. The 
other is about one hundred feet higher. There should be another about — 
25 feet above the Pomeroy seam; at least, such a seam is found on Long 
run, on the other side of the ridge. The true place of this latter seam _ 
would be directly under the heavy sandstone. A geological section was — 
made on the land of Thomas Laughlin, Sec. 3, on the high ridge south © 
of Rock Riffle run, as follows: 
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FEET. IN. 


4. Shale....enenssensnennonunen soncncece coscnsecs covcsceee soscecsce sescevece ceseseees sesesseee sacseress 9 O 
5. Sand rock ...... ..scccecececscecceccecccccvcssescesceease son ana nennen cee cence coe cet cne soneeeens 6 0 
6. Not seen .....ucrassonsnonosnnone ces coe cec cee see scence ceccencecasscsesescsscssesstsscsssccessssseee GO OQ 
1. Buff limestone...... .......0. ccecen ceccen cocece sceeee senses seceeescecesretes eceeecees ceceee senses 1 0 
8. Not seen ......0r.020 000000000 sceenence cocees coceee conten seceescoetes succes cocese cescceces sossenses 27 0 
9. Blossom Of coal......... essen cscecececcecsceces cueees cocsce sosscnuceses teeeesece seseesece ceeees en 
10. Notseen .........scccee ceescsces veccescececetnenencocseneceee annennnen aussen sen aretes ce eccnceers 4 0 
11. Limestone, not fossiliferous................00ccceee cccececee spececsescnseeseaeee concen anne 1 6 


This section is seen in Sec. 13, Map VIII. 


There is an interval of nearly 220 feet between the coal of the last 
section and the Ames limestone, and in this interval is the Pomeroy 
coal. The hill behind Mr. Laughlin’s house is, by barometer, 450 feet 
above the Hocking river at the mouth of Rock Riffle run. The soil 
near the top of the hill is rendered fertile by the lime of the upper lime- 
stone layers. 

A section was taken by Mr. Gilbert, to obtain the position of the coal 
seam worked by Major Augustus Norton, Sec. 4, about a mile and a half 
east of Athens, which is as follows: 


FEET, IN. 

1. Buff limestone......... ssrssssonnenannonn snuenenan onnannnsn cence sunnnnnon nen seeeensen seeeee senees 1 0 

‚ 2. Notseen ..useossensosnonanen onnunsnen anunensen sanann nnnnsn nennen ssnssn susnannsn snssnnnsnnessn nenne 293.0 
3. Coal.esenssunensnensnuonennenn annsnsenn concee sennnnssn soeesees ceseesens snensnssn seseeeaceas sseseeans 3.0 
4. Clay .....ecnsssnonnonennunnnen onnnnsunusnennonananson seeees cesses sannsnonn sassnanne serarsass ansnnanen 10 

+ CQal OO 2 O 
6. Olay and not seen......... cesses cccses cncece concen seasceerececees seeree ses seeees cesses cosees 4 0 
7. Sandstone and sandy shale with heavy sandrock at the bottom................ 102 0 

8. Notseen .....ucsosssoneneensnnneesssesunsunnnensnnnsnn cesceeses soeseeees soseeeeee eeeees cecene esses 140 0 

9. Ames limestone...eecensssusen snnannnon nenn cesses ceeeen seceescacecsecses senses consesece senan anne 1 6 


See Sec. No. 17, Map VIII. 


Mr. Norton’s coal scam is the same as that mined by Pruden & Bro., 
in Canaan township, and is the same as the upper coal on Bigrun. This 
seam has been traced beyond the Muskingum river, and is the Cumber- 
land coal in Guernsey county, the upper or sandstone coal of Noble and 
Washington counties, the upper Barnesville and upper Bellair seam in 
Belmont county. This seam and the Pomeroy seam are both found to 
have a very wide range. The latter is the equivalent of the Wheeling 
seam, which is, according to the Pennsylvania geologists, the same as the 
famous Pittsburgh seam. 

At the old De Steiguer salt works, three miles west of Athens, there is 
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a seam of coal from which the fuel was obtained for the boiling of the 
brine. ‘The following section was taken, showing the measurement of the 
coal : 5 


FBET..IN 
1. Limestone, fossiliferous .............scseccscnce sscsce sonscsens cecsccnssessssses son eneees aunaen 2 9 
2. Sandstone ......2ceseossonnesno nennen cecsce cesses seeeccses senses coosesecs cossesans cosces cos seeneeees 8 0 
3. Coal .......sseesccccoe cosceccee coseeeces sessscces cenees sannnnnan cecsee cnsees cesses cases aeesaeees senses 3 0 
4. Slate .........cccscccesscnscees vcsccsce sosececes conten soscen enecee senses seneseees tagseeees teeees saeses 0 2 
5. Coal ..:.....scscosecceee cvscnctee ennenenen concoscee nenne senses secceseus senses succes nennen soucce secens 1-8 


If the report that the Nelsonville seam of coal was passed through in 
boring the salt well, at 140 feet below this coal, we may infer that it 
belongs to a horizon where we sometimes find coal, but generally a thin 
seam. There is sometimes a fossiliferous limestone a little above, but 
this is not always persistent. 

On the land of John Winget, Lot 116, isfound a seam of cannel coal 2 
feet thick, overlain by 2 feet of black shale. About 30 feet below is a 
stratum of fossiliferous limestone, and 75 feet below this another. The 
quality of the coal is fair, but it probably contains too much bi-sulphide 
of iron to make the coal desirable for gas making. 


CANAAN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly east of Athens, and is drained by. the 
Hocking river, which divides the township into two nearly equal parts. 
The hills bordering the Hocking valley are high and steep, but where 
the limestone appears we find some excellent land. 

The principal seam of coal seen in this township, is the upper 
seam, the place of which is about 100 feet above the Pomeroy seam. 
This seam is worked by Messrs. Pruden and Bro., for use in their salt 
works, in Sec. 33. Mr. Gilbert obtained the following measurements; — 


FEET. INi 
1. Shale, not measured. ......... ccccccee cecsccces cecsssece consescee soseasses cencavens covsoesce ers 
2. Coal.......cescccscscecsccsssccscsces copscnces setes seeeeseee eeeeuecen sesesens consesees coeeseees eevee 2 
3. Slaty coal and slate. ...............ccsscsece cccsecece seneeccececeee see seeeeeces soesae sonsceerees 1 0 
4. Clay ..enensnsnasonnennsnnenanunen seseeecee soneceees oaesence seeeeceee seetecaee teeees sopscnecs seneeees 1 0 
9. Coal ......... ccccscsescoeees cccces sesencace annunnnns consee see see evens cesses ceases cee see copseeees nee 2 8 
6. Under-clay, 8€em......... cesses caves scccescssseceseceeee sncces ceeeceues nnsanssns seseseees sence 2 0 


Sec. No. 14, Map VIII. 


This is the same as the Norton coal in Athens township. The same 
seam has been opened on Sec. 28, by S. 8. Boyles, and on Sec. 34, by 8. 
H. Mansfield. It is reported to be of the usual thickness. 

The place of the Pomeroy seam of coal is under the heavy sandrosk, 
which is seen in the hills bordering the Hocking valley. The coal 
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itself was not seen at any point. In the hills east of Warren’s station, 
the Pomeroy coal should appear in the railroad cuts, but we found no 
trace of it. Indeed the heavy sandrock so visible to the west, and so 
largely developed on Big run, is not found at all in the neighborhood of 
Pilcher tunnel, where we should look for the Pomeroy seam. A section 
taken from the top of the Pilcher tunnel hill, westward, to the bottom 
of the cut, about one-fourth of a mile east of Warren’s station, shows 
the following strata: 

FEET. IN. 


1. Red shale, seem... ...........0s0ssceees cseseeses ceseeccen ooceee coseasees seenen seeee a eeeees eeeees 9 
:2. Limestone and red shale ............c0. scccseces seeseccesces cesescees costae sonnsannn anne 9 
3. Laminated sandstone .........ccccescsccceccecee sscscsces seccseces cecceesecces tes cescesees oes 12 
4. Shale ....uueenoresnenen snnnnnsen sannonnen nassen sonnnnnen seseesens seneenees eaaeenees sessss eeseesarees 20 
'5. Fine-grained sandstone .....c..0ssscsecessee cocces soscesces sececsce sscecsece cossecees anne 6 

6. Yellow shale ......... c.cccccee convccece cevecsces sonceccce cosceeees sonveccce sosecsoes senseusas see 10 
“Reed shale o....c..cccscceses cossecces cossssce sesccssce sosscesen saseauees saseacens seseeease sacenss 10 
8. Limestone ......... ..ccecece concsccce concecece cosccscee secvcsces socsceees seeecseee sonseeesesesees 2 
®. Sandstone ......... ..cccccec scscescee coevevess covcecece costecece sosceeecs seeeseees cue coseecsce anne 2 
10. Shale..........00000 sesssecee sonenanon snnnnenen conseeese secseesee sannnanan cossecees aennnnann sanananns 0 
11. Limestone’ ......... ssssososneonennene nccceeees coscusces seneeesee nun nensnensunnnen seessense sesseees 4 
12. Sandy shale ......... cusssncen csescesee sosevesee consccessensesneoes seeeecace sannansun sesensens oes 12 
13. Fine-grained sandstone, mostly lamimated............scccccucsscesees sosssenee seen 20 
14. Shale ............ sscoecece covccccns cossceces coseesece sencesece coesssens eececeees seseeeees sesseeesece 6 
15. Limestone...........cccccsssssecccucee nnnnennnn sonosceus cessecees cessseces nansenann ceeesees anne 15 
16. Sandstone ............ ssscecsccceces coe concecsce cosceeece eoncsenee consececs sessecees escuceses none 6 
17. Blue shale........... .cscsccs csscccces cecctecee cccecsone nenannnnn cossesece coneecese coscescee sosees 4 
18. Yellow shale ......... c.csessce cccccccce cvcscccce sannanene sanuunans aceeceees senseeses eos qeesee ces 20 
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Sec. No. 19, Map VIII. 


Here are nearly 170 feet in vertical range of strata, and yet no trace of 
the Pomeroy seam of coal was found. 

Not far from the west line of the township, in the high hills, at the 
head of Rock Riffle run, the blossom of a seam of coal was seen, the . 
place of which is about 100 feet above the horizon of the Pomeroy seam. 
The latter scam is found in the same hills, but no good exposure was 
observed. 


ROME TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Berne and east of Canaan. It is drained 
by.the Hocking river and Federal creek. The valleys are fertile and the 
soil generally good. There is considerable limestone in the hills, as will 
be seen by reference to the Map of Sections. Some of the hills are very 
rugged, and where the heavy sandstone strata abound, there are ledges 
and bluffs. 
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The Federal creek coal, the equivalent of the Pomeroy seam, is foun 
on Federal creek north of the crossing of the Marietta & Cincinnati R. R: 
This seam gradually dips below the bed of the creek. In its southern 
and south-eastern extension the coal appears to be thinner than in Berne 
township. To the west, where the Marietta & Cincinnati R. R. crosses 
the horizon of this coal, it was nowhere to bescen. The area over which 
this important seam of coal will be found gone, is considerable, chiefly 
in Canaan and the southern part of Ames townships. Ä 

On Federal creck and Big run, the coal is everywhere overlain by a. 
heavy sandrock, whieh reaches a maximum thickness of fifty or sixty 
feet. The Pomcroy coal at Pomeroy has a similar heavy sandrock. over. 
it, but this stratum is not entirely continuous between the two points;. 
for, in Lodi township, in this county, we find about thirty foct of clay. 
shales above the Pomeroy seam. Onor near the topof these shales isa second 
seam of coal, and over this coal a heavy sandstone. The same is true as 
we go west from Federal creek, on the line of the Marietta & Cincinnati 
railroad, in the neighborhood of Pilcher tunnel; the sandrock is almost 
entirely gone, while further west, in Athens township, the saifdrock re- 
appears in great thickness. - © 

The Federal creek or Pomeroy coal is mined by Messrs. Skinner & Bro. - 
in Scc. 18, Rome township. Here the coal is reached by a shaft 25 feet 
deep. Formerly the coal was worked by a drift-way, but the coal lies so 
near the level of Federal creck that the water sometimes interfered with 
the working of the mine. In this mine the portion of coal above the 
- usual clay parting is not worked. This upper bench becomes irregular, 
and it is often entirely gone as we follow the seam from Berne township 
south into Rome. Where the shaft was sunk the upper coal was not 
seen, there being over the firc-clay parting only 6 inches of black slate. 
The coal at the bottom of the shaft was four fect thick. The shaft at 
Big Run station was filled with water at the time of my visit. It is re- 
ported that only the coal below the clay parting was mined, when mining 
operations were carried on at this point. It is also reported that oil 
wells, bored some little distance up Big run, did not pass through this 
seam at all. The sandrock was passed through, but the coal was not 
found under it. If this report is true, it is only another illustration of 
the not uncommon fact that a coal seam is often locally replaced by sand- 
stones or shales. The quality of this lower seam of coal in Rome town- 
ship is fair. It probably is not pure enough for gas-making or the blast | 
furnace, but answers well for household uses and for the generation of = 
steam. u 

Near Big Run station we find another seam of coal in the hill-side, 46 
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feet above the level of the railroad track. This coal shows the following 
sub-divisions: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Shale SCCN......... cccececcc sccces seccescececnsee cccces sunnnnnen seeseeess soeseesse covees seseseess one 30 
2. Coal .......2 secccccce cccces coccce ces soscesecs cesses sonsenss nunnnnsnn cesses son senses senees ssnnanannen 2 6 
3. Clay ..... ccscccnse cecssececees coccesecs sonnnunen cesessuee soe ssccescoseussncens sauces cusses seaueseas cs 2 0 
4. Coal ....ccccceescocace seccceece coscscece sonceveee cesecsece cocces steeaeee copeneees senees senees anne 1 3 


On the same Section 12, on the land of Philip Totnan, Mr. Gilbert 
made the following measurements of the same seam of coal: 


FEET. IN. 
Shale, not measured............. cccccsce coccee cocaccees nennen snanan cossenece socees ceesssece seeseeces 
Coml..eeessessesenuene cescecces cesess secs cesses sostecses sesees sncsusess cescscescsucss nasse namen saveeeces 2 6 
Clay... sussnseon sonanunen snonnunen ennonnsen nnnsn nunenn annnen onnssn on snan nenssnsnsensenannnsn nennen snnsne 1 
Coal .......00 sscececssces svcseecccees succes soepecees cescueces nannnn corsceeee annunnnnnan eecees sarnannan cesses 2 O 


The place of this coal is seen in No. 24, Map VIII. 


A sample of this coal was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the follow- 
ing result: 





Specific Qravity..........ccccecsccenvecses coeses cocwen ces cen cee see seveeenen cee seeees seeees 1.375 
Water occ sce ceccee cen cecceseseecaeene ceeeee sue see eee nssusnsnn nen cccesansen seeees soaves esses 3.00 
Ash ......csrsenesnssnsonnnnunnnsnenunnn snnannonn aasnanusn Seeees nannan onnnen snsnsensn seeeeeees 13.00 
Volatile combustible matter............ scssoseon eneoonnon neennnnon cossseces nennen evs 29.60 
Fixed Carbon...........cccceccsccscosees cocecesee tosses sneeee setsen ceteee senses sense soeeee 54.40 
Total .......cccssccecoesessesce nennen coesesese sesece sonseeees seaecensssesscesees snssseecs 100.00 
Sulphur ..........2. ccececcee cocseceee soe neccen see nennen cnsceeseeecesasees cesses esseeneveees 2.84 
Sulphur left in coke....... anes eeecee neseencveeancunsceceessees coseeeces eeseee ssanssnen 1.37 
Percentage of sulphur in Coke............... ccscescse sonen nunnennnennnnnn sonnevees 2.02 
Color Of ash...... .....uussesen cesscecen ceceee coceseaes seceeeeee nnnnsnnsn snnanonen cee onen Gray. 
Character of COKC...........0csscecccecesesee coeeee ceseus onnsnnnen sesseeees seston eneees Compact. 
Permanent gas per Ib. in cubic ft......... ec cc ee cccssesscceces eocees ceases cesses 2.98 


This seam of coal is of wide range, extending from Athens county to 
Belmont county, where it is probably the upper Barnesville seam, and 
the one at Bellair 85 to 90 feet above the Wheeling seam. In many 
places over this wide area it becomes thin, but it is often found of fine 
thickness and is largely used. In Meigs county it was not seen. It isa 
little remarkable that neither this seam nor the Federal creek or Pom- 
eroy seam is found directly on the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, in 
the hills between Federal creek and Warren’s station. Further west, 
however, in Canaan township, the upper seam is generally found. 

A very thin seam of coal was found in the hills east of Big Run station, 
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about 105 feet above the last mentioned coal. At Cutler station, in 
Decatur township, Washington county, a very thin seam is found in ‘4 
railroad cut 45 feet higher. A general section along the line of the ra}: 
road east of Big Run station to Cutler station, in Decatur township; 
Washington county, is seen in Sec. No. 18,on Map VIII, and also in ‘Bee: 
No. 25, Map VIII., showing details of strata about 4 miles east of ‘Big 
Run station, and also in Sec. No. 21, Map VIII., showing the details us 
Cutler station. These are all the seams of coal seen in the neighbor- 
hood. The two lower ones are of value and will come into use more and 
more. fd 
Iimestones. The lowest seam of limestone lies five or six feet below the 
Federal creek or Pomeroy seam of coal. It is seen on Marietta run, it 
Berne township, and is occasionally found under the Pomeroy coal. in 
several other counties. In the hill west of the railroad bridge, across 
Federal creek, a section was made which revealed considerable limestone. 
The section taken at the bridge and on the adjacent hill, is as follows: 


FEET: IN. 

1. Limestone, whritish...........ccccsscececssccesccece sossen cncces ces csecee cesses cesses sebecvees 8°°0 
2. Shale....csssssscsse cesses ssssesece sonsecess cesses sesesenee soseeveve nensnsnsn ses sucecs see aenste cesses 18: 6 
3. Limestone, buff and porous.............ccceescsseecscessccsees snnnnnsen nonnannne cee seeses 10 0 
4. Not OxpOsed..........0. csscscseccecseccscee ceeaes cesses cases cesses sesssssseeeen cesses sonseeens 15 0 
5. Sandstone, Quarricd............cscssccsscccecsseecae sestcaece cossee cece ces nassen evccencesees - 6: 0 
6. Not Exposed... ......cscsescccece cccssesesecseescceccs sucess seeces senees sannen coecessaronces sneeee 320 
7. White limestone... .......1. ccscessesccceee cesses ences cescos cesssscssvcess oneecsene seceee sonees 10 
8. Yellow shrale.........cccscccscecssscscececses senees coneerees ceases cesene ces escseecce cnecee csece 12 0 
9. White clay and limestone......scccssssssssssesseses cesses sosesesse cesses cesses cesses nennen 1t03 0 
10. Red Shalle........ccssccesceess conseeess eoseceseseseeenees sucess coreeeesecnevenee as ses ceseae senses 9 0 
Level of railroad track..........:0..csccceccescecceceeceseescoscessrensces seesescssces nennen wee ee 

11. Heavy sand rock........cccsscscssces cosescnes cesses nassen cesses seeees senscseessoees sonees senses 50. «(0 
12. Coal, Pomeroy scam once mined by shaft.............1. 22s sscescevcseses esses cosese 4 4 


The heaviest body of limestone found in Athens county was seen in 
an abandoned cut about 14 miles west of Big Run station. There.are 
here 30 fect of it, the upper layers of whitish color and the lower buff 
when weathered. This is the same group seen on the hill adjacent to 
Federal creek bridge, but there in less development. It is very limited 
in its range, for it is not scen, at least only a foot of it, in its proper 
horizon east of Big Run station, where careful sections were made. The 
localization of the deposits of the non-fossiliferous limestones of our Coal 
Measures is a characteristic feature. This class of limestones was formed 
of what was originally calcareous mud, filling local depressions in com- 
parative shallows. Forty-five feet below the large deposit is a thin 
stratum of one foot in thickness. 
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A general combined section of the strata exposed in the cuts and 

vicinity of the railroad from the Federal creek bridge toward New Eng- 
land, is given in Sec. No.20, Map VIII. The upper tunnel in the section 
is the more eastern one. The limestone in this region is now largely used 
on the track of the railroad as ballast for the ties. Portions of it would 
burn to lime, while other portions are probably too earthy to make good 
hime. Portions might possibly serve a purpose for hydraulic lime. The 
limestone group last mentioned must not be confounded with another 15 
feet thick, seen in a railroad cut a half mile east of Warren’s station, in 
Canaan township. The latter is 160 feet lower in the geological series. 
.. A limestone is seen near the level of the Hocking river near Savannah, 
but its place in the series was not obtained. This may be a local and 
independent deposit, or may be the equivalent of something found 
further north. As we pass south into Meigs county, all the limestones 
above the Pomeroy coal disappear. 

Oonglomerate. In the hills bordering Big run we find heavy ledges of 
very coarse sandrock often passing into conglomerate. The better de- 
fined conglomerate is found in two horizons, one about 200 feet above 
the Pomeroy coal, and the other about 40 feet higher. 


LODI TOWNSHIP. 


‘ This township lies south of Canaan and east of Alexander. With 
the exception of a small area in the north-east corner, the drainage is 
by the branches of Shade river, a stream which empties into the Ohio 
river in Olive township, Meigscounty. The township is generally hilly. 
Many of the streams have eroded their channels below the Pomeroy 
coal-seam, and this coal is generally accessible. About 25 feet above the 
Pomeroy scam is another, which has a local development in this and 
Alexander townships, but has not been noticed elsewhere. The follow- 
ing is a section obtained on the land of Philip Haning: Sec. 32: 


ft. in. 
1. Heavy sandrock, seen cuecesnseneenennensnnnnnonn snennnnnn sonnnn cesses suransnnnsnnnnn senses ces 2 0 
2: Sandrock unevenly bedded, showing part of a trunk of a silicified tree 
Zu in PlACE)........cececvcece cesses eects nnnnnnenenansnnnsnannenannenn snansnonensnsnnnnnnannennnnnnn 5 0 
3, "Blue shale, with coal plants............c0.ssscee seccessoe sevsnesersesces cesses nunnen sonsesees 5 0 
4. Coal, reported 18 inches thick............cc.sccessssscee costes ccs ann een anonnonnnnnann seeees 1 6 
5. Shales, with nodules of limestone ......... uses cesses cseees se cecens cusses cee cecees esee 25 0 
6. Pomeroy Coal..............sccssescccsececsce cesses cooseesneces scene ceeeesens secees coenesees seeens 3 0 
7. Shale and clay...........cscsscccssceeonssee noses cecess sosece eeseecees cesses snnennssnsnnssn nennen 12 0 


See Sec. No. 26, Map VIII. 


. The above section is of great interest as showing the position of one of 
the trunks of petrified wood. These trunks are very often found on the 
upper branches of Shade river, lying in the beds of the streams. 
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Great quantities, even tons, of specimens of silicified wood from Shade . 
river, have been obtained to enrich cabinets in various parts of the . 


country. No very minute investigation has as yet been made of the . 
samples so far as I know. Mr. Leo Lesquereux is now engaged in the , 
study of them, and it is believed that his results will be interesting and. 


valuable. There are doubtless many different kinds of wood, and when 
Specimens are properly prepared for microscopic investigation, the struc- 
tural differences will be still more apparent. Mr. Lesquereux believes 


that the fragments of trunks are found in the shales between the two ° 


coals, as well as in the sandstone above the upper coal where I found 
them. From repeated visits to this region, I am led to believe that the 
trees, after drifting about and many of them partly rotting away, were 


buried in the sand, and while thus buried, were slowly changed into - 


- 


silex from silica derived, probably, from the sand of the sandrock. The | 


portion of a trunk seen in place on the Haning farm, had more than. 
half rotted away before it was silicified. It lies in the sandrock ina |: 


horizontal position, and the false bedding of the sandrock around it in- 
dicates the rolling of waves upon a sandy beach. 


One of the most interesting of the Shade river petrifications is a pecu- 


liar disc, often three or four feet in diameter, composed of a mass of 
flattened rootlets, resembling somewhat those of Stigmaria. These root- 
lets radiate from a common centre, and evidently grew in a dense bunch 
around the Psaronius tree. The tree, however, is generally gone, either 
leaving a cavity in the centre of the disc, or a depression upon both the 
upper and under sides. Many years since, I found one of those discs, 
showing the remains of the central trunk. The tree had fallen and evi- 
dently pressed upon one side of the mass of rootlets, and had in that 
position partly rotted away before the whole had become silicified. 

The Pomeroy seam of coal, generally reported to be four feet thick, is 
mined for neighborhood use in Scctions 16, 17, 19, 25 and 32, and along 
the whole length of Long run, in this township. 

On Long run we find the two seams of coal about 25 feet apart. These 
are seen in Sec. No. 27, Map VIII. | 


Below the lower, or Pomeroy seam, I observed 12 feet of shales, and. 


below these at least 40 feet of sandrock. There is also a very heavy 
sandrock above the upper coal. Long run has for miles eroded its chan- 
nel in the lower sandrock and the highway, taking the bed of the stream, 
passes through one of the most picturesque and romantic ravines to be 
found in the state. Generally the rock on either side is in vertical walls, 
from 20 to 40 feet high, and overhung with hemlocks. Ferns grow in 


great luxuriance and beauty in this damp and shady ravine. Occasion- ., . 
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ally one sees in the bed of the stream, fragments of silicified trees, which 
have probably come from the disintegrating sandrock above the upper 
coal. Although I have examined carefully the rock walls of the stream, 
formed of the lower sandstone, I have never found any silicified wood in 
_ place in them. 


ALEXANDER TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly south of Athens. It is drained chiefly by 
Margaret’s creek and its branches. On the eastern and south-eastern 
margin the water flows into Shade river. The valleys formed by Mar- 
garet’s creek and its tributaries are generally wide and of great beauty, 
and some of the finest farms of the county are in this township. The 
breadth of these valleys is due to the soft shales which largely make up 
the strata in this neighborhood. Being easily eroded, the surface-waters 
during long ages have had comparatively easy work in wearing away the 
hills. There is not enough limestone in the hill-sides to give perpetual 
fertility to the soil without resort to artificial methods; but where there 
has been careful and intelligent husbandry the farms are very product- 
ive, affording the finest meadows and pastures. 

The best guide to the geological formations in Alexander township is 
the fossiliferous limestone, the equivalent of the Ames limestone, which 
is well developed, and which is everywhere about 140 feet below the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. About 25 feet, by estimate, below this limestone 
is a seam of coal, which in some places has been mined for neighborhood 
use. This seam extends through Morgan, Muskingum and Guernsey 
counties. At Samuel Wines’, Lot 4, section 32 and 33, the coal was found 
to be 1 foot Ginches thick. Over it are 4 feet of sandy, bituminous shale, 
containing marine animal fossils, but not well preserved. Twenty feet 
above the black shale is a fossiliferous limestone, the Ames limestone. 
Below the coal 20 feet of drab clay shales were seen. (For the place of 
the Wines’ coal, see Sec. 16, Map VIII.) Wherever the valleys are deep 
enough, another limestone about 85 feet below the one before mentioned 
should be found. This is scen frequently in Lee township, and also in 
Athens. It is this lower or Cambridge limestone which often changes 
into flint. Sometimes the lower portion of the seam is flint, while the 
upper is limestone. Much of the seam shows a combination of both, and 
is caleareo-silicious. Both the limestone and the flint contain fossils. 
The flint breaks out in rectangular blocks, and advantage is taken of this 
form in using the stone for doorsteps and similar uses. Dr. Hildreth, in 
the old Geological Reports, refers to this flint. It is not to be confounded 
with the Vinton county buhr or flint. It lies about 200 feet higher in 

19 . 
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the geological series. The flint in Lee township is reported by Mr. John 
Brown, of Athens, to attain sometimes a thickness of 6 feet. Generally 
the lands of the township are too low to take in the Pomeroy seam of | 
coal, which is about 140 feet above the Upper or Ames limestone. 

On a high knob in Lot 4, Sec. 26, on land belonging to Col. Isaac Stan- 
ley, we find a blossom of the Pomeroy seam, and 27 feet above, another 
blossom of coal. These correspond to measurements made in Lodi town- 
ship. | 

The whole section at this point is as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandrock, on top of KnOD.........0. 0. 002000 cecses onnannnun cosvecees sennununn annananen tosses 20.0 
2. Blossom of Coal .......0....c0s snenenonnnen snnnennne Neronasnnensonnensnsnanusnsensnensnosnnnn eee tes ies 
3. Shale, with nodular limestone. ........... cccscscscccces cocces oennenenn esececcce soscens u 270 
Blossom of Pomeroy seam Of coal ...... cscs ccsees sononnane sennennen cecseeece sarnennen on eee 
5. Interval, not seen in detail, but mostly yellow shale ............... cess ccoeseess 145 0 
6. Ames limestone, fossiliferouß...... ...... 222200 220222000 secess succes coveee cusses socceseesecs 2to3 0 


See Sec. No. 22, Map VIII. 


The knob is very high, and commands a wide prospect. Of course the 
highway runs over the top of it! The eastern dip brings this group of 
coals somewhat lower in the high hills which divide the waters of Mar- 
garet’s creek from those of shade river. In these hills the sandrock, of 
which we saw only 20 feet on the high knob last mentioned, becomes 
very thick. 

This sandrock is well seen on the home farm of Col. Stanley, Sec. 16. 
A blossom of coal was seen under this sandrock. This is, probably, the 
upper coal, and the Pomeroy seam should be found from 25 to 30 feet 
below. The guide to the Pomeroy coal in all this region must be the 
Ames limestone, which, over a very wide area, is found to be from 140 to 
145 feet in vertical distance below that seam. 

On the land of Henry Logan, in Sec. 10, the coal is opened and was 
found by measurement to be 3 feet 8 inches thick. It is overlain with 
slate. The coal appears to be of good quality. The place of this coal is 
seen in Scc. 23, Map VIII. It is regarded as the Pomeroy coal, which it 
certainly resembles in its physical properties. There were no exposures 
of any related strata, and it was impossible to decide the question with 
certainty, but I have no doubt that it is the Pomeroy seam. The coal 
evidently passes through the range of hills to the valleys of the tributa- 
ries of Shade river. | 


LEE TOWNSHIP. 
This township lies west of Alexander and south of Waterloo. The 


western half of the township is drained by tributaries of Raccoon creek ; 
the eastern and north-eastern by Margaret’s creek, and the south-eastern 
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by Leading creek. These various divergent streams do not have their 
heads in a high central ridge, as might be first supposed, but rise in the 
central part of the township, where the land is not high and ridgy, but 
presents a broad, undulating surface, well adapted, in this respect, to 
agriculture. The general geological range of this region is in strata 
which extend from perhaps 50 feet above the Ames limestone down to 
50 or 60 feet below the lower or flinty limestone. As the limestones are 
about 85 to 90 feet apart, this will give a vertical range of about 200 
feet. Unfortunately, this range gives very little good coal. Near Albany 
there is a thin seam estimated to lie about 25 feet below the upper or 
Ames limestone. This seam, at a point where measured on the land of 
Mr. Wines, in Alexander township, just east of the township line, was 
found to be only 1 foot 6 in. thick. This seam is mined in a small way 
for neighborhood use. Much coal however is brought from Knox town- 
ship in Vinton county, obtained from a seam which I regard as the 
equivalent of the Nelsonville seam. Another seam of coal, about 50 
feet above the Nelsonville seam, is found in the bed of Rock Camp run 
in Sec. 19, Waterloo township, a little north of the north line of Lee 
township. But the coal is so low that I doubt whether that part of 
Rock Camp valley within Lee township is low enough to reach it. It 
_ might possibly be found in the low valleys of Doughty and Flint runs, 
in the extreme western edge of the township. In all these valleys it is 
- probable that the Nelsonville or Mineral City seam of coal might be 
reached by shafts. I saw no hills in the eastern part of the township 
high enough to take the Pomeroy seam. That seam is seen on a very 
high knob about 4 miles north-east of Albany. It is over 400 feet in 
vertical distance above the Nelsonville seam in Knox township. 

It is reported that nearly fifty years since, Mr. Brown, in digging a well 
not far from Albany, found, after passing through 40 feet of soil, clays, &c., 
a layer of buried vegetable matter composed of wood and black muck. 
It is probable that there might have been here, as we find in Barlow, 
Washington county, an ancient lake and that the wood and vegetable 
matter accumulated on its shore, or was buried by sediments beneath 
the water. There is no proof whatever that we have here the remains 
of a “ Drift forest bed,” the geological equivalent of that found by Prof. 
Orton in the Drift of Montgomery county. The regular Drift never 
reached as far to the south-east as this. 


CARTHAGE TOWNSHIP. 
This township lies directly south of Rome and east of Lodi. The 


principal stream by which it is drained is the East branch of Shade 
river. On the east and north are several small streams flowing into the 
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Hocking. The township is hilly, and the rock strata are largely sand- 
stones and shales. In Fraction 18, there is found in the bed of a branch 
of Shade river a limestone, which Hon. E. H. Moore supposes to be the 
same as that found in the bank of the river near Savannah in Rome town- 
ship. Probably the same limestone is to be seen in sections 19 and 25. 
In these sections, Mr. Ackley reports “a seam of coal from 2 to 3 feet 
thick under a heavy sandrock. Under the coal, from 30 to 50 feet, are to 
be found large nodules of iron ore, below which is a thick bed of lime- 
stone.” In Fractions 18 and 30, there is a seam of coal which is mined 
for neighborhood use. The seam is reported to be 3 feet thick, one foot 
of which is cannel coal. Examinations have not yet been made to deter- 
mine the exact place of this seam of coal in the stratigraphical series. 
It may be the equivalent of a thin seam which is found on the Marietta 
& Cincinnati railroad, near Cutler station, in Decatur township, Wash- 
ington county. This seam is about 200 feet above the Pomeroy seam. .- 


TROY TOWNSHIP. 


‘ This township lies in the extreme south-eastern corner of the county. 
It is the only township of the county which touches the Ohio river. It 
is chiefly drained by the Hocking river and its smaller affluents. This 
river flows somewhat diagonally through the township, giving to it ten 
or twelve miles of rich alluvial valley. Adding to this three or four 
miles of the immediate Ohio river valley, we find this township 
endowed with a very a large amount of very fertile land. This must be 
taken as a compensation for the great dearth of valuable minerals. This 
township lies in a geological range which seldom affords any valuable 
seams of coal or iron ore. Hereafter, examinations will be made in hope 
of finding something of economic value. 

The Cumberland seam of coal, the place of which is about 100 feet 
above the Pomeroy seam, is doubtless below the bed of the Hocking river 
in this township. One hundred feet higher is another seam which has 
considerable range through the western part of Washington county. 
This seam ought to show itself in this township. There isanother seam 
135 feet still higher, which should appear in the Carthage hills. This 
latter seam is found in the eastern part of Meigs county. The two last 
mentioned seams are generally thin, and nowhere are mined except for 
local and neighborhood supply. 7 


No. 
1. 


2. 
3. 


> 
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REGISTER OF ATHENS COUNTY. 


MAP VIII 


Geological Section showing the stratigraphical position of Nelsonville coal in 


Sec. 4, Ward township, Hocking county. 

on land of Mr. Newton, Sec. 11, Trimble township. 

on land of James Rutter, Sec. 10, Trimble township. 

on land of L. Weethee, Mount Auburn, Sec. 18, Dover town- 
ship. 

in Sec. 18, Dover township. 

“Rock Riffle run,” Athens township. 

in Sec. 1, Waterloo township. 

on land of James Rice, Sec. 11, Ames township. 

on East branch Rock Camp run, Sec. 19, Waterloo township. 

from ridge in Sec. 23 down to Marietta run, Berne township. 

on land of W. C. Foster, Sec. 6, Knox township, Vinton county. 

at Warren Wickham’s, mouth of Marietta run, Berne town- 
ship. 

on land of Thomas Langhlin,-on ridge south of “Rock Riffle 
run,” Athens township. 

Pruden’s coal bank, Canaan township. 

on Federal creek, a little below the mouth of Marietta run, 
Berne township. 

on land of Samuel Wines, Lot 4, Alexander township. . 

including Maj. Augustus Norton’s coal bank, 14 miles east of 
Athens. 

on Big run, 3 miles east of Station, Rome township, and up to 
Cutler Station, Decatur, Washington county. 

from top of Pilcher Tunnel hill westward, Canaan township. 

from Federal creek railroad bridge to New England Station, 
Rome township. 

four miles east of Big Run Station. 

on land of Col. Isaac Stanley, Lot 4, Sec. 26, Alexander town- 
ship. . 

on land of Henry Logan, Sec. 10, Alexander township. 

on land of Philip Totnan, Sec. 12, Rome township. 

at Cutler Statign, Decatur, Washington county. 

on land of Philip Haning, Sec. 32, Lodi township. 

on Long run, Lodi township. 


CHAPTER XI. . 


REPORT ON MORGAN COUNTY. 


This county is situated upon the Muskingum river, between the coun- 
ties of Muskingum and Washington, and lies wholly within the Coal- 
Measures. The surface is drained by the Muskingum river and its tribu- 
. taries, excepting a limited area in the south-west portion of the county 
lying upon the headwaters of Federal and Sunday creeks, branches of 
the Hocking river. The land is hilly, but the soil is generally excellent 
and well adapted to most forms of agriculture. As will be seen here- 
after, the county is well supplied with limestone, which contributes 
largely to the fertility of the soil. The seams of coal are, the Pomeroy 
- seam, found in very large and fine development in Homer and Marion 
_ townships; the Cumberland seam, which, although generally thin, has a 
wide range through the county; a seam 120 feet above the Cumberland, 
and another about 100 feet still higher. At one point a thin seam was 
found 73 feet below the Pomeroy seam. The seams of coal found directly 
upon the Muskingum river are, unfortunately, generally quite thin. 

Should a railroad be built to the Perry county coal fields, a cheap sup- 
ply of fuel could be obtained, and manufactures might be established 
largely upon the Muskingum river at Malta, McConnellsville and other 
points. Could the valley of Sharp’s fork of Federal creek, in Homer and 
Marion townships, be reached by a railroad, an ample supply of coal 
could be obtained from that direction. , For the blast furnace, the latter 
coal would not, probably, answer as well as the Perry county coal, but 
for most uses it will serve an excellent purpose. 

The great want of the county is railroads. The production of.salt 
might be almost indefinitely increased, with increased facilities for trans- 
portation of fuel to the furnaces and of the manufactured salt to the mar- 
kets. With suitable transportation from Homer and Marion townships, 
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large quantities of salt might be profitably made, the Federal creek or 
Pomery sesm of coal furnishing an unlimited supply of cheap fuel. A 
railroad reaching these townships would also stimulate a larger produc- 
tion of petroleum. 

Salt isnow one of the most important of the products of the county. 
By reference to the Map of grouped sections, it will be seen that the geolog- 
ical horizon of the Pomeroy seam of coal has a wide range in the county. 
At Pomeroy the best brine is found about 1,000 feet below this seam of 
coal in the sandstone strata of the Upper Waverly group. This is the 
lowest formation into which it will be necessary to bore the salt wells, 
and this well known saliferous group is accessible in nearly all parts of 
the county. Hence, the salt producing area is very large. But on Duck 
creek, in Washington and Noble counties, good brine is obtained in 
sandrocks interstratified with the Coal-Measures, and consequently 
nearer the surface; and it is highly probable that the same is true in 

-Morgan county. The investigations of the geological and chemical 
questions involved in the existence and production of salt in the Second 
Geological District are reserved for a subsequent volume. There are, 
. doubtless, large stores of petroleum beneath the surface in several town- 
ships. The more full discussion of the oil-bearing districts of the State 

- is also reserved for another volume. 


YORK TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the extreme northwest corner of the county. 
. Near the western line of the township, nearly west of Deavertown, we 
‘ find, in the low valley of Black’s fork of Moxahala creek, the upper New 
Lexington or Straitsville coal. The exposure at this point is as follows: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Shale......cesoneoenoounee onunsn cnccee cenees coscncess nesses sannan sncees snceses soceseees sonsasnan sense 10 0O 
2. Slaty coal ......... cscs ccsecseee escens cesses sescccnee annnunnan cocene seneceeee vosees nennen onen cee 0 4 
3. CIR... ic cee cee cee see nn soe cece snonsanun ces ceceeses seneneee soe seseses eeeereee soe ann cee see cee ceseneeeee 0 3 
4. Coal.. . . sone . 1 4 
5. Slate.....unssonsonnonuonnensennunuse snunn.onn snunnnunn annssunse nonnansnennnannsan sesescons ceeecues ~ O 1 
6. Coal.. - . 2 6 


: The coal is mined at this point, and is of excellent quality, so far ae 
seen. No opportunity was aflorded for ascertaining whether the lower 


' - New Lexington coal, the place of which is from 25 to 30 feet below, exists 


here. It might easily be ascertained by boring. The place of the Hil- 
dreth calcareo-silicious stratum is about 160 feet above the upper New 
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Lexington coal. A section was taken in Sec. 29, near the centre of 
York township, as follows : | 


1. Limestone .......0.000 000000 csscosces coves snnnonnunnanen cesses senses coscee sn anen senses ses 2to 4 0 
2. Not expoßed...eessessnsensnunsonsnnnennnsssnnsannsssnannnnunanusannnnnennansnensnsnn vee - 2 0 
3. Sandstone, quarried .........ssnssesssnsonsnssrsnnnnnenurnnsnnsanunnnnnunn annnan samen 8 0 
4. Not exposed ......usresosnossnnonnnnnsensnsnanannsssnnnnnnnnnnannnnnnnnnnunnnssnensenen - 62 0 
5. Conglomerate with fine quartz pebbles...... ......... ».<..r sssesssee nnnson one . 10 0 
6. Limestone ............ cssssecce anonen sannunonenun nassen onunen snnenn sonsnnsen sun snsnen sees 3 0 
7. Not exposed.......csesccccoscscce cesses sceececsccescccece enanneennunnnnenennnnnnennnennie 188 0 
8. Limestone fossiliferous, Ames limestone. .............cc00secceccee socces ena nee 1to 5 .0 
9. Not exposed ............0c0cceccescccce acess cocces coscee nennen one see coe nen cee see sun ces one 130 0 
10. Hildreth’s calcareo-silicious rock ......... rs 000000 00n een onnsnonssenosenernneneee 2 tO 10 0 


For this Section, see No. 1, Map IX. 


The sandstone, No. 3, in this section, has considerable range, and is 
quarried at Triadelphia, in Deerfield township, where it is highly es- 
teemed. The coal seams, which elsewhere lie above the upper New Lexing- | 
ton coal, have, as yet, never been found in this township. It is possible 
that some may hereafter be discovered, examination being made at their 
proper horizons. The Alexander seam of Muskingum county, is about. 
80 feet above the upper NewLexington seam. The Pomeroy seam is about 
150 feet above the Ames fossiliferous limestone. 


DEERFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


The same barrenness of coal seen in York township appears to prevail 
in. this township. The Ames limestone was seen, and the two deposits 
of limestone above it, given in the York township section, but no coals 
were found in the horizons where they are seen elsewhere. No good sec- 
tions were taken in the township. The upper limestones are well devel- 
oped, and serve a valuable purpose in fertilizing the soil. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


In section 2, in this township, and in section 16, the following com- 
bined geological section was obtained, the lower part made up from 
records of oil well borings: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone ...... susassossonssonsnsonusnenannn ene cveces cesces seceus aneeee cevencee senses one 12 0 
2. Coal, Pomeroy seam .........ssescecsesrereescoes snssseccseeesseeeecessccessacseneuss n 2 O 
3. Under-clay, not measured............csccsccce cocees coseesces sonen nnnnnn snnnernenen ees eee 
4. Not exposed.............cccececcecesccsces coves ons onsnon cecces cesses cecees succes samen eee 120 0O 
5. Shale ......... sccccssss soscecees coseeeses nennen kenssnnsn cecese cessor sense erasaeees sncees cee 2 0 
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FEET. IN. 

6. Fossiliferous limestone, Ames limestone... zu... cresen sonen sensen sen anene 2 0 
7. Shale ...... ..cscecee cosces cnccccess snnonnnne cocces ove ennnansnn ano nennen spsceesens ascetecs see 4 0 
8. Sandstone .......... .ccccoes cccecessvees sossee cosensces snnanenansnnnon eocen nsccen avsnnece 5 0 
9. Shale 00... ...... ccc cecens cos sescnseesescen concen nennen ann ne nsnunnennunn ses seaeee son ceenes mann 1 0 
10. Coal .........0. cesses coccee cosstonce sescee ceases cesses nennen sannn nenn soeesones snnnsn sense cee 0 8 
11. Shale .............c.ccecee cosssesee ccecence cecece asannnnnn sevesecenses consseess ceases nnnne 14 0 
12. Limestone........ 2.00. ccsscecccces socsccees enccee secees senses csenescceseseecen sense season 1 8 
13. Soft sandstone, oil rock..........c0sscoesconcee coosoesce coves nensensenanense senses see 1l to 15 0 


Sec. No. 2, Map IX. 


Several oil wells have been bored in the valley of Buck run, a branch 
of Wolf creek. The oil-bearing rock is reported to be reached at about 
the depth of 100 feet from the surface of the valley. When first bored 
the yield was considerable. When visited by Mr. Gilbert, only three 
wells were pumped by engines. The yield was reported from 3 to 5 bar- 
rels per day. Several are pumped by hand at intervals. The oil is here 
found in a rock about 40 feet higher than at the Joy farm, in Homer 
township. Hon. Mr. Stanton, of McConnelsville, reports the production 
of oil on Buck run, for 6 months, commencing January 1, 1871, at 1,086 
barrels. In section 31, in Union township, a geological section was taken, 


as follows: 

FEET. IN 
1. Fossiliferous limestone, Ames limestone ........ ze... 022000 sseecnees conse cesses cnenes 2 0 
2. Laminated sandstone.......... cece ccccceccccccccccceccsceeteeccerscccecsescccseenssessceeee ccs 25 0 
3. Bituminous shale ...... nennen sascee cveeceass oecececee cocece coneeseee sensne nennen cosas ces eeceee - O 6 
4, Coal .......ceccccccccccscscscscscscseccssscscseccccscserescccerses saccseerecesecesesssssseceorssvers 0 6 


This is in the valley of the east branch of Sunday creek. Many years 
since I visited the farm of Rev. J. P Weethee, in this valley, and found 
fine oil springs issuing from under a blue sand rock, about 50 feet below 
the Ames limestone. Wells bored for oil in this region, at that time, 
were not successful. 


The following section was taken near Ringgold, in Sec. 21: 


1. Limestone.......censossennnsnnnsnennnesonnnen sasnnnnen sorensece soneesses seeeeasee coseeeese seeseeess 3 60 
2. Not exposed .............sscescccscsses copeccace socsesese cecece coseevens craseeces cossseses coreceees 45 0 
3. Coal, Pomeroy seam, reported thickness. ...... s..ess... secsssee cesses snevsecceses one ~ & O 
4. Not exposed...........cccsscessccres sssessces sunsnnnen sannnnnen nassen secees seaneess soaees ansennane 50 0 
5. Coarse sandstone ............ccccsosss cecece cones suunensan snnanonsn nnnnnnune senseeees sos coeeens 1 0 
6. Shale .......... csccccccess sossccses cecces snnnnunnn sesecesss sosnssses costes socnen succes samen soseneass 8 0 
7. 00°: | snonen snannanen ann san nannan snnnen snonsnsnnnun nassen sonnanare „2 0 
8.  Underclay.......... .sssccos sonssnnunnnnnen sonen nnunnn sovsees oe cennenees soeeeees Senassn oonnensen ces ann a 


See See. No. 3, Map IX. 
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HOMER TOWNSHIP. 


This township is in the south-west corner of the county, and is drained 
by the upper branches of Federal creek. The soil is rich, especially in 
the valleys. 

The Pomeroy coal extends through the township, and is everywhere 
very thick and valuable. It may always be found about 140 feet above 
the Ames fossiliferous limestone. 

The following section was taken on the land of J. Stinchcomb, Sec. 29: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Buff limestone. ...............00 cossceces encore bisscecceces coccss cscnes nanansansunnen secon annennen 1 0 
2. Not exposed.......ccccscccececeecceeees bosececees cessec cesses oeceee sevaccoes soscscses cocces cessense 12 0 
3. Sandstone .............c.ccsccecossce sesccesce soccer ssseesces cssees cecees cocece soeee cesses sopseesss 6 0 
4, Clay shale, with coal plants ..............0:00 ccscoescecovsee cosese soncee coeese soceee cesseees 10 0 
5. Coal... 1 csccccccsscsseeccsces seccscees sonuennannunnen consee ose seenen ces cesses an sscenecen ceases 4 2 
6. Fire clay \ Pomeroy BEAM ...........s0ss0n0osnen onen nnnnen secces ceenee snonsnnsn sansennn 1 0 
7. Coal...... 3 crsccocssccsccesscses senunennn soccesces vunnnunen sonsannen snnsannennnnennnannsn sanenancn 4 0 
8. Not exposed.......esoesannsensonnen nasse cesses csseer cesses ann ereces cesses nsenen sesees soeees seeeee 13 :.0 
9, Ames !imestone, fossiliferous ............ccccssesess vessee cosscees cesses cecees secees anne 2 0 


See Sec. No. 15, Map IX. 


The strata above the coal were seen at Shaner’s bank, and are not 
given inthe map. At Shaner’s the upper bench of coal measures 4 feet 
2 inches. 

At Mountville, Sec. 17, a similar section was made, excepting that the 
bench of coal above the fire clay parting was not seen. 

In Sec. 34, on the land of Mr. Bishop, the following section was taken: 


FEET. 1N 
1. Buff limestone......... ... oc. coesccees cesses aonnunnan nennen cacees coeeee secses ensure oeeces san cee 1 0 
2. Not exposed......... ccecssee coe cencnees coscee cos cee nen ansnnnanen seeceses ceccen coneesaceees sossenens 27 0 
3. Coall.....s.se cesses cosceccce | teecee secccsces cence ceeceecce suenanann seepesees seenesess snesescseneses 30 
4. Clay, with coal plants Pomeroy seam...... .ruueo sesnnnnnennnnnn snnnnennn nennen sonne 1:0 
5. CoQl.seeensrsessonennenennne 7 nonnenonnnun nonsnnnen snnnnnnanune sannnn onansnens sannnansn ansnunnen sonne 4:1 
6. Not exposed...... ...ccccesececcccee ccccce sansnnenn eves coccee voces cevces anna sonnannan coeese cee 142 0 
7. Ames limestone, fossilifCrous ... .......0200 000000 cossesces anenen anonon nenenn nassen snnnsnsenee 2 6 


A section was made on Lot 6, one mile north of Wrightsville, as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. White limestone............ ossonoone sasonnnnnonen ons nun onsansonenonen onnunn nun nen san san sncees 6 0 
2. Not exposed... .enesesenessenonunnunen snunsnnunnon onunon snunnennn ansnnnann annnannnnnsn sannsnnn cee 27 0 
3. Buff limestone ......... 202202020000 020 ccs sscscssecocees svsces scenes sscss nonnnn annannans once „2 0 
4. Not exposed .........c.ccccocecscses ssces een snnnenensnnunnnnuen sun sssers ces sneceaees soceee cocees „19 

5. Coarse sandstone and Conglomerate. .........cssosscsersssscscssces ensnenonanen sonancne .15: 0 
6. Not exposed ..........00scssescccsssece ccccarecs anannnnnn nnnansons senses senunonen snnnan sonsnnene „SB. 0 
7. Limestone, weathered buff........ ce seeee cesvecevces cecces sonen seccccees coeccccscccscevens 2 OÖ 
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FEET. IN 

8. Not Been.... ..necsnenesseussnsnnnesnne cesses cvcees sonnnnsen conees cusses ana nanensnen ensnunns sessaeas 20 
9. Shale ...... 2.0000 sosenuun coe coe nansnunn sesecsces aunonuune aussen cecece seceee seesseens sneseenes ances 10 0 
10. Coal 1 ....cecceccecesces cvcses ceness ccecscons cosesccss sonsceess tases coeces sesses sneces nenn cesees 4 2 
11. Clay | Pomeroy BERN... acessnassenenansnnennnnnnnnnnn ceseecere caves cos sense coneue coeeeeens 1 0 
12, Coral 7% ...ureeennosesnonnnuonaensn nenn ces cecesenes srsvee onsenn cesses anna ensues sesese cecese senior 3 10 

See Sec. No. 20, Map IX. 
The following section was taken on the Joy farm, Sec. 2: 

FEET. IN 
1. Sandstono ...........0ccccce cee cecccecscesscscen seceee ansnannen nen an ceases secees nannten senses snnne 15 0 
2. Coal, (Pomeroy coal) reported thickness .............ccscccsccenseceee cosces seceescces 3 6 
3. Not @xposed.....sscecssccssccscecscses snnennenn costes scenes cocces sonnensan sveseecseees conseeecses 147° 0 
4. Ames limestone, fossiliferous............... esosonsnn one sscsceascececscce cecees cee seecee ces 1 0 


The following is a record of strata passed through in an oil well bored 
on the same farm: 


FEET. IN 

1. Ames limestone, fossiliferous...............0ccccsssssesccecsscetece csscercesacscaces cecess ees 1 0 
2. Interval to top of well.......csessessnsncssnnnenensernen banuansnsnssnunnnensnen sansnsssn cesses 8 0 
Top Of well ............ccsccssscsce crs nanssnsannennunnnnnunsnn sonne senses seceeeess nennen seesseese _-_ — 

3. Red shales and sandstone...............cssscscces sonen conces ceccee sonseeces sossesces cesses ce 48 0 
4. Blue shrale.............1. cccecssce cccces cccscecen veccen ceesee senssececsee cecsce ceececece senses nennen 4 0 
5. Laminated blue sandstone ................00 evcececosscesvcces annnen sessenees sesesenes cesses 10 O 
6. Hard sandstone. ...........cscssssceccscscsce cocces ces nenn senses secees cocsen cecsescscece ernennen 9 O 
7. Sandstone and shale ........cccccscecccscscecscececaccescnecse ceces ces cesses cee see nennen cee ces 6 0 
8. Hard sandstone, oil rock..............c ccs cee cce ens see cssceccsscetsscccsssseccsssssesessreee ID =O 
9. Shale ou... ... cece ses cce nce coc ces cee csssecccn cesses ann nansen ann cesses ceccssssscsssssssssssecscsesee DO OO 


The following is the record of another well bored on the same farm: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Ames limestone, fossiliferous......... ..scccssssccscsses cocces sonnnnann conteeeee sesessves coe 1 0O 
2. Interval to top of Well......... cccsccseecoscccses cevcceees coseveese ses seeeesees conseeeee sesees 90 
Top of well. 
SOil .......c0 senuennen snnnunnnn nanonensn anonanunn cocees sannnnnnn sonsnnaen ansanunun snnnansen ene cons cases 6 0 
Blue clay shale ...........s000 cscscces seecee nassen doses cus ces coceeeaes secese cessenees seneeece 50 0 
Blue Sandstone ......... sessssces coccscse sannnnuen vonsesces sanannnnn sanuannan conneucae cesses cee ss 24 0 
Black Shale ............. nescence eneces coneeneee cescee senses nansnassn sansnn seesenees saseneeee ene 8 0 
Sandstone, oil rock...........csss cssscsces snnnnunen cossecees eocees socsceeee sesees sansan senseeces 4 0 


SP mh 


The oil rock, so called, on this farm, is reported to be a coarse sand- 
stone almost a conglomerate. The fissures containing the oil are found 
in this rock, but in the earlier days of oil operations, oil was sometimes 
found in strata nearer the surface. A seam of limestone one foot thick, 
is.reported as sometimes found 69 feet below the Ames limestone. The 
quantity of oil produced in the region of the Joy farm, in 1870, was re- 
ported at between 5,000 and 6,000 bbls. The most productive well is 
said to produce 10 bbls. a day. Several others range from 1 to 3 bbls. a 
day. 
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In Sec. 1, in this township, the following section was taken: 


CP PNA n m 


a stain of bituminous slate or shale. 


FEET. IN. 
Limestone with white clay interstratified ..............sssssce cesses ceeeee soeeseee ces 8 0 
Not exposed .......00.eseeeees en es senecesen sucseseee sesese cusses seu ces nennen seseen sesean canenece 100 0 
Laminated sandstone ..........0..csccsees coscessee conse cu cusces ces cnseececs costes sosseeses 10 O 
Shale ..........0000: seeadese aes cusses sossstecs ensues seuss censesuen seseea san aeasee nasse eee ceseeess 15 0 
Limestone... ..csssses cossssces ccssccnas cocccusce coecescee sessccens sescee cee cceece ses nn cee ese - O 6 
Shale with nodules of limestone...............sscseesscces secees sesecesee cosecenes sesees 20 0 
Sandstone ......... scssscces ceceesccecsscce nennen senses soe seseceesececee senses cocescees soe seceaees 2 0 
Buff limestone, honey-combed..............01sscececccrsscssces cececesss snsnonnnn nennen 4 0 
Blossom Of COal...........sc00 sescsssee ceveceees cecees seseecce cecces cesses sesseeess sonseseee ees tenses 
Dark clay shale............cc.000 csssscons sus soccessee conces sossccees sun neuen pences cossesces ces 3 0 
Not exposed ......... seccsscee cevcescen ses covececen seceesoes secsscous senses sonne sessenees seserees 4 0 
Buff limestone, honey-combed ........... «ussceen sonsennen sscees coseae saneceees sosseeece 1 0 
Not Cxposed..........ss0ccscceccsccscncca sce cee cecensstese onnnnannn conscacce see cecces soesences nenne 12 0 
Sandstone ...........c000 ccosccsce ceccscsesccece soccer aussen coseuccsececes sesces cence cpeceece . 15 0 
Coal, SON, | ......scsccsece ccccsccee cee cences cesses soccacccs ces cee ces ceceescecses eeetevces anne 2 O 
Clay, } Pomeroy seam nase eecee een cseeae cenens cocees sue eosseeeee seceeees 1 0 
Coal, FT acccccceccnsccsceccscen scenes soeeeeees sesscesse nee seserecescerees sense seseesees ens 4 0 


been found in that horizon. 


MARION TOWNSHIP. 


seam of coal is well developed in the south-western corner. 
A section was taken in Sec. 25, showing the following strata : 


ep ann Pwd m 


ne en 
Ne 


| FEET. IN. 
Sandstone.. ......... cescscces svecvccce scveccces coccecece veces nunnan soveee of pecsces cesses sececeece 20 O 
Not Cx pOsed..........csse cssescces ences cos ces snonne ssscesces onsees seeses seceesess cose sosencees 110 0 
Limestone.......uossosssanennnnnsnonna cee nun cosnccece teeeesees ceenee onsnnnann coesences sosseesee nee 2 0 
Not geen 2.0... ..cccecseces ceases snensunsnensnnn san eosees snsnansnn seeeeceee seeerenes ansanensn senses 17 0 
Buff limestone’ ... ......... ccssccece coccee secnscsce ces nnnnnannn sannunssn seesescus sonnnanen nennen 1 0 
Not Ox posed ......... csccecccssses cee snnnsnnn coenecees cue csscnscss see cee eescesses vos beveceessees 18. 0. 
Blossom Of coal ......... ccesecees enonnnennenuonnan snnnnnnnn snonun cocscecce coseee cesses aonensnee wee eee 
Not @xpOsed...........cscss ccrsscccssccesscecescesces snnenannn cotecsees socececes cosseesee seesseses 18 0 
Buff and white limestone........... .ccscccscees cee ccseeces cos cee cesses cescccecceses coeseeses 2 0 
Not exposed ......100 ssc csccscssececccees soneesee cocces onannn sonnnn snnnsansn secces cecace ceseeeeee 62 0 
Sandstone .......ssscccecosvccoee covcoenee sceeuses senses sccsevevs cesscscee sesecenes seeeeeess nennen 10 0 
Pomeroy coal, not measured ......... sure nnnonnnsoonnnnnannnen cesses eeesesces coe nsenen cee “eee aes 


The blossom of coal 55 feet above the Pomeroy seam, is perhaps only 
No valuable seam of. coal has ever 


Marion township lies directly east of Homer township. The Pomeroy 
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The following section was taken in Sec. 26, in this township: 


1. Limestone with interstratified clay .......eru.22 202 000022200002 oveneeseeter cee eeeese nn 30 0 
2. Shale .........c0.secccessecccce ssssee cen acecceees cesses ces sepecese sesceeaes sonne seaees soseseces ns 10 0 
3. Limestone ...........ccsssccsssceccscce cesses sseceecee cus nun cee sae cus ane ceceus ser secensesseesees 2 0 
4. Not exposed ............ccccse ccc cccsce csccsscns coc ceceee ceceesceseetee saceesesseeuevees sensseess 57 0 
5. Sandstone and conglomerate ............... ssscsssseseceeeees Ian eee anunnanannnennnnnennennn „ 10 0 
6. Laminated sandstone ............ccsscssee ccc sen onunennnnnn nnnnnnenn anenen secencees nenn soece 10 0 
7. Not exposed ceeonesen cccssscce snnannnen nnenan cesescene costes cosseeses te ceseee snnnssnen cesses ann 55 0 
8. Shale ......... cccscceee cssces snnnnnnnn scecseeee snunnn seecescus ensnnnnannen coseseece coneceace senseeas 5 0 
9. Coal, 1 ...... cccsccsne sssceccns csscescen coseetees esccescescesscece couces eecses cvenes cesceeeee convenes 4 0 
10. Clay, Pomeroy BEAM ...... csscesee cee sccsee cossseces seseecene eesesece cesceeess ses sesceeess 10 
11. Coal, 2 oii... cc cscscscees coecen cee sennnnnun concecees annnenansanunn nannennannne seseseeee sun secece anne 4 0 
A section was taken in Sec. 19, as follows: 

FEET. IN. 

1. Limestone. .........cccscceseces coneee ceceteeecssanese cos ene nenne seeeeeces one sananan sn accesacceeseseeee 4 0 
2. Mostly shale .........cccsee sec ceecsecne cesses cee csenssesce cesssscaee cessssesee see sun snn snnnnn an ses 50 0 
3. Sandstone and conglomerate ............ccscc cee coscoses ces cesencee csc ces seceeccenese cesses 12 0 
4. Laminated sandstone ................cscessescesecsssscsccsscnces cee ase non ces sen enssnensnunmnnenneunee OO O 
5. Sandstone .......0. ccceccece scence cee sec csscecee oes aeeseneeeeee senses ann sun sngeesess cee sen ene seece 10 0 
6. Shale, mostly ............ cccccces ses snnnnnennssn ann acess seeauseece soe cee eeseescesecees soe sen geseenes 5 0 
7. Coal, lower part slaty, \ .......:. cscccscsecossssses coseesess cue nenn cee nenne ees snnunsnennnnn 4 0 
8. Clay, | Pomerey BEAM enssnnuensennensn sansen con cccens sessevces ses cece 1 O 
9 Coal,  —=§—-_—_—_ Farmer “bau cae cee snsuune nun cas soe cecasecenses $0 ssees coe ceseesee one 45 
10. Under clay ........cccscce css sccese cee cee cece see cences ces sensneeeees snsnnn senses cusses nenn casse 30 


See Sec. No. 21, Map IX. 


In this section, the upper coal was not Seen. 

The Pomeroy seam of coal is mined at many points in the southern 
part of this township. At one place, it measured 84 feet of coal, exclu- 
sive of the clay parting. Penn township is supplied from this region. 
The principal banks are those of Messrs. Leak, Elliott & Edgerton. As 
a general rule, the upper layer of coal is not worked. The quality is 
not regarded as quite equal to the lower bench, and there is enough of 
_ the lower to meet easily all present wants. The coal in all this region 
serves an admirable purpose for household use, and for the generation of 
steam. It has never been applied to the purposes of iron and gas making. 
For these, there is in it, perhaps, too much sulphur. At no point has 
the upper coal seam, the one about 100 feet above the Pomeroy seam 
been worked. This upper coal is an important seam in other parts of 
this county and in other counties. 

A section was taken partly in Sec. 2, in this township, on the land of 
J. B. Metzcar, and partly in Wesley township, in Washington county, 
as follows: 


= 
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FEET. IN 
1. Soft sandstone ..............cc0ccsscosee nannonnnnnenennonannnnn snnsnssn sesessesansee nn see ces seeess 2 0 
2. Not Exposed ...... zuaunoennnennnone sunannuen ceseseees aunannunn sosecees teense teceee ceceee secesees 30 0 
3. Shale .......ccccccccecscccsccccece cecncecccccncecteecccecccccecs sonesecescessesssencceccecsssescse 10 0 
4. Carmel Coal .......ccsccsecce ccs ceecccessnsscens cosces coeascaen coe cececsee sesceeesceseeees anne - O 2 
5. Clay....eessenusnsssnnnnnnsnnsensnnennsensunennnensnsssnenansnennnensnnssnnssnsnsonnnsnenens sasennnne 0 4 
6. Coal, with lin. parting ..........0.cccccscsssscssscescsecesecscsvenseecessceseeceeenesesens 2 8 
7. Under clay, not measured... ......... cccscsece cccece cee ccceceseccce ovens snnner nennen eneees wee aes 
8. Not exposed ........sccccssscsessssccceccsscecscccsceevesccsesseesesseesccecsscesseersesessceseee 4 0 
9. Blossom Of COAL..........00 cscece svcsevsce nennen concecee ssrsssnnnsnnsnnnsnsennnsnnnennennnansne see aes 
10. Not Exposed ......... ccsscscce scccce nennen cee secescessssncss snnnnanun sansnannn ann nen snnnsn sense eases 60 0 
11. Limestone, white and Duff ......... ccccsece cossceees coscee ences cesses seesee seseseees ceaes 23 0 
12. Not exposed... ...cccsceccsccssccccs cesses sannnnnen coscsssenece annenenn nenne Les cosesnenaee ann ann ses - 6 0 
13. Sandstone...... 2.20. cssscsececoecee sonanunen ononeners nennen ensues coseee anne nensnesnessnessnen see - 1 0 
14. Shale .........0.. ccsccsees onen concen ceveee senses costeesce seveecess ceases sonannens sescnscesescoenees 6 0 
15. Coal ........:eccccacces ccs cccusc cee sae ces seecesssseeseeeseeeeee ces cesses css seesee nen seeeeeeeeees suse 0 11 
16. Coal, slaty ...... ....ccscccsecsces cesses cee cee soe ccsees secess en snenonn cecesees seseeeeteee peesaees 0 4 
17. Corall........ccsssscecscescscessccncaveesssscseeccccnssccsescseeeesscnss seseeseneesseetesccussesssees ~ 2 8 
18. Unrndler-clay........ssscccsscssceereccsonecace see cencss can senses sescseeeenene cesses ses ces seesesnoseees 2 0 


See Sec. No. 22, Map IX. 


Both of the coal seams in this section have been mined, the upper by 
Mr. Metzcar, by stripping. Several banks have been opened in the 
lower seam, and a supply obtained for neighborhood use. The lower 
scam is the one about 100 feet above the Pomeroy seam. .It is the Cum- 
berland seam. 


PENN TOWNSHIP. 


No valuable deposits of coal could be found in this township. Traces 
of the seam about 150 feet above the Cumberland seam, or about 250 
feet above the Pomeroy seam, were observed, but at no point has the 
coal been found of workable thickness, so far as could be learned. The 
valley of Wolf creck is, probably, low enough to expose the Cumberland 
seam, but so far as we could learn, the coal had nowhere been opened 
This seam has a very slight development in Morgan county, west of the 
Muskingum river. Penn township is chiefly supplied with coal from 
the Pomeroy seam, in Marion township. 


MALTA TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly upon the Muskingum river. Like Penn 
township, it is unusually destitute of coal. A section was taken on Oil 
Spring Run in Sec. 32, as follows: | 
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FEET. IN. 

1. Laminated sandstone ...... cuessssesneon cecsececcencoecee cece nenn cosees nannsn senses ens 10 0 
2. Shale ......... ccccccece conscscee secseeee conscasee seseecese nannannen Sopseseee aeceeeees consseces one 10 O 
3. Limestone, Ames limestone, fossiliferous... ...........sc0. sscecsees sononensnenenenee 1 0 
4, Shale ......... ccc cecee senennnnn cue coseneeee seseseeee ananannen snnnnnnnn suannnens seeeenees seeeeeees 20 0 
5. Sandstone ............0. sccscens corescues coseccess soseee nasennann seesecees copeeseus seseeenes ses 12 0 
6. Not exposed...... 2.200. csscssses annnansen cossesces nen annenn nenenn senses sseececee senensaes ceeees 10 0 
7. Sandstone ........ccccecesecccescsces annusnnnnnnn seanaeseeces coseesaes seees vonnannen sonseseee ses 300° 0 
8. Shale ......cescensnnenn cosscsees conces coseas toes seesaeeee saeces sescecces succes ces ceeeseees senees 10 0 
9. Sandstone......... csccccece cosscsces cosecscen cosescs cosscnces seeetecee cosas tect soveee seseeeses 15 0 
10. Shale ............ cccssecscees soscsceee seeneeces coccee sescecses eececeses nenne seeeesens succes ceeees 20 0 
11. Mostly laminated sandstone.............0.ccccsccee cosssveee ceveceeee sesseeees onnennnnnen 1 0 
12. “Calcareo-silicious rock ” (Hildreth ’s) ...... .........suos00 ccercosssosceces conseeses 7 #0 
13. Bituminous shale .......... cess ccccse ccceceee cence cocncesccces sos nonnenonsenn cesses nass 10 0 


— See Sec. No. 5, Map IX. 


No coal was found in this section. In Muskingum county, east of the 
Muskingum river, two seams of coal are found in this vertical space, 
although never of much thickness, perhaps not more than 23 feet thick. 
The proximate position of the so called “calcareo-silicious rock ” of Dr. 
Hildreth is 150 feet above the Upper New Lexington or Straitsville 
seam of coal. This stratum in this region is not to be confounded with 
the different flint or buhr strata found in other counties. It is a stratum 
of comparatively local development. Dr. Hildreth, in the 1st Geological 
Report, (1838,) gives the following accurate and valuable account of this 
“ calcareo-silicious ” stratum : 


“We find it lying high in the hills, and especially in Brush Creek township, near 
the south-west corner of Muskingum county. Here it assumes a yellowish color and 
softer texture, resembling a fine-grained, buff-colored limestone. It contains the 
usual fossils, of which terebratule are the most abundant. A short distance south, . 
near the north line of York township, in Morgan county, it is seen in place, lying in 
regular successive strata, and forming a bed of 8 or 9 feet in thickness. From this 
place, which is about 2 miles north ot Deavertown, it can be traced down the waters 
of Island run and Oil run to the Muskingum river, and to a point two miles above 
McConnelsville, where it lies on a level of the surface of the water during its low 
stages. At McConnelsville this rock is passed in boring for salt water at a depth of 
110 feet below the bed of the river, and is found to be a valuable and certain guide to 
all the borings below this point. The lower or main salt-rock is reached at the depth 
of about 650 feet below the calcareo-silicious rock, with little variation for the dis- 
tance of 10 or 12 miles below, or as far as any wells have been sunk; which is proof 
that the intermediate strata vary but little in their aggregate, if they do in their indi- 
vidual thickness. The dip of the strata in this vicinity is greater than I have noticed 
at any other place. At Campbell’s mills, two miles from the Muskingum river, on 
Island run, this rock forms the bed of the stream, in a smooth, regular floor, over 
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which the water falls 15 feet, having cut away the dark bituminous shale which lies 

under the rock five or six feet in depth. bd bd bd bd From 
Deavertown to Campbell’s, a distance of about 8 miles, there is a dip of 250 feet, and 
to the river about 50 feet more.” 


Petroleum has been found in sections 21, 32 and 5. There were oil 
springs in this region, which gave the name totherun. The oil-bearing 
strata of Buck run, in Union township, and on Sharp’s fork, in Homer 
township, are a little higher in the geological series than the rocks pen- 
etrated by wells bored in the valley of Oil Spring run. It is possible, 
however, that the original springs in the latter locality may have derived - 
their oil from nearly the same horizon. Salt is made in Malta township, | 
but the discussion of the salt wells, the salt-bearing rocks and the quality 
and strength of the brines, is reserved for another report. | 

On Wolf creek, 2 or 3 miles south of Malta, oil wells have been bored, : 
and some of the wells have yielded a little oil. 


BLOOM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly north of Malta and Morgan townships. 
A section was taken in Scc. 1, on the land of V. Sevall, as follows : 


FEET. IN. 
l. Limestone ...... 202... cececeees cecnce sence sensnsnnn seca ce esenseces ceases cesses seceee tosses nee 2 O 
2. Shale ........c ccocscece ccncee cecnce sesces seeseeses ceases saeees cus annnen seetes cusses sensereee sesses 4 0° 
3.  LimmestOne......... ccc cececesceeeececece sees ss neues cence cecees geecee see snnnsnannuen cee nennnenen 2 0 
4. Shale ....enccseanonssensenennnennen nenne seeeee seaees coe seeses snnsnn snensn ceases cesses ses eneses aes 2 0 
5. Limestone....... seaen euvenanes scenes uvecas eee ceuues Geeses teeeaenes senesuese euseee coeees soesee nes 5 
6. Shale ...... ccc. cc ccee ssenennen cencee cesses ceceee cee aeees nunsanenn ses aussen seeeee snanan seenes aes 10 O 
7. Limmestome.........cccececscscececcecece sessee senees soeeeeees sun ceeees eeneeses ceseee ues conses eee 2 O 
8. Not exposed ...........ccssccceee cscececee svceen nsnnnssnsnsnen ceeeee coceesceceesee capone annane 488 0. 
Q, Shale ......ccececcce ceccee cesses cesses ecees aussen censeeseceenseseseee seeeee ces ansesenas nennen ees 2 0 
10. Coal, ] ccseccccsascecececccecccees senses eeceee cee snnnsn sen ceases ceeeee seceen seeseeeee pastes cue sea 0 6 
11. Slate, | ererenessaescnsnenanenenaun cecereees cossceeas seneeeeee sen anannn aan sen cee sun eee see nen eee ann 0 1 
12. Coal, | Cumberland seam ........mseesenssnmenensenoonsnnnsn snonnn snnnrn anna sans nnn 1 4 
13. Slate, | ecenesennsnnnsnnnn cosseenee cos cee see crs cee cee ce sn cesses snssnssn snneen nenne seeeee seeees Oo 1 
14. -Coal, | ansnnunsn nensnnsen ennsnsanr sen nsn see cee see ene sen sansen snnssn namen son sense ese nennen nennen 2 0 


See Sec. No. 8, Map IX. 


The coal in this section is the Cumberland seam or the one about 100 
feet above the Pomeroy seam. It is generally from 34 to 4 feet in thiek-- 
ness, and is the only coal mined in the township. 

A section was taken on Mann’s fork of Meigs creek, Sec. 24, as fol- 


lows: 
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| : 
bat 
7 


SO OO O°. 


Clay and shale ..........cccceccecccsce cee cee cesses ccecseess cesses cee sceenses see ene ceases cee see 
Limestone .........cce cee sse sss ves ose ces cee sce cssset cen sesees coscnses see ase ace ces con ceetes seeees 

Not empoes wes cee cee cen cae copenacs cts ces cesses ccs nennen seesencesces tosses ceces sas esesseseeces DD 
Not exposed ... cee eee enee sescceesesceccesesscsesssescsecescsccssscssc css cesceees OF 
Blossom of coal, ‘Cumberland s seam . sec ceeceeeeecesceceusseesescescesceesecee cee 
Not exposed... a sen csecesceceneee cee cee cesses censsecsssssccecesscoascessssccssecsscece  Ö 
Limestone ...cccscecsccvccsssersssccsces concen ces csecceces ces cssccccce sec escasscscstaccesesesess Ö 
Not exposed... sae casccesccceees cee cesses cence ace ses sce ccs possesses scecescscecseceee LAD 
Laminated sandstone... wenn eee cecceeen cee cecessensees ces sesacsesccerecscessescssees 18 
Shale .. cuvnssossusnsnssesvevsnunssesnueansnsseseqnesesseessnsne 20 
Laminated sandstone... nn sas cue gee aes nea ens eee ene cancucaeense ces seseeeesensenaes 20 
Shale... vorne acne cenceeceescscescesccessstsssesceeese DT 
Limestone, “Ames limestone, fossiliferons... sans ssnssnossersssnennunnsenuunenn 1 
Bed of stream. Ä 


See Sec. No. 6, Map IX. 


Limestone... ......cceces sconce sec cccceccoscceces nun ann an sun nun san ann cee soesecece ann ern san cesses 2 
| Ä 4 
2 


son a OO PO Oe 


Dub we ee) 
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20090090000: 


The place of the Pomeroy seam of coal is about 140 feet above the 
Ames limestone. There were no exposures of the strata in that range 
where the above section was taken. The Pomeroy seam, so fine in 
Homer and Marion townships, has a poor development in this part of 
the county, and is often entirely wanting. | 

On the land of Mr. Townsend, Sec. 26, the following section was taken: 


nenne 


0 
0 
Not Combe see see ccecenececets Deed eve cer cnenes sonsensanssnssnssnnnsnnssnssunsettessensnusspuuun OOF QO 
6 
0 
6 


See Sec. No. 4, Map IX. 


The coal has a shale roof, which often gives trouble in mining from its 
weakness. 
Another section taken in Sec. 26, reveals the coal seam more co distinctly: 


| a | ir EET. IN. 
1. Limestone .......00 cccces coves coceee coves sees ces cee ene cee sececcceces ces nsemeese uno nun sen nsempunnen DO OO 
2. Not exposed .......ccscccccccccceccscercsecescee cos nennen nennen son cee cee sesecsesseseccssccscepeeneee Oe O 
3. Black slate PRLLLTEITLTTEITTZTEIITIIILIWTTETT EITKITHIIEILTTTEITEITTTIITELTITET OCLLIWIIITIITIEITLLY) 7 Ye 0 6 
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4 Coal,  TVesosnensosnnnsnss sosnsensn suonse sensnnnan snanse sonannnnn nun one sananssen sun sensonece 1 9 
5. Slate parting, | ci BEAM ersassunnsnnenn sen covescees sosseeces sucess sessecesseenes 0 1 
6. Coal,  —_—__S; aaenecaceccccvcsve seneee sannnnnnn sansnsnen onen eneseceeases anonne nennen sansnnene 2 0 
1. Clay .......ceccscccvercevenecceseesonscescececcnscssccnsenssessccescossssescsresscesosessscssstseeeces OS 0 
8. Limestone, nodular ovanse cee nnanan cae nen seeeeeses ann ne canesencs ences accuses cannes one sncseeeees 2 0 


On the east bank of the Muskingum river, towards the south line of 
this township, is found a somewhat remarkable rock called the “ Devil’s 
Tea Table.” It resembles somewhat an inverted pyramid. The height 
was estimated to be 25 feet. It is on the summit of a ridge, and 
is simply the remnant, or outlier, of a sandstone stratum resting upon 
shales. The shales have been disintegrated and largely removed, as also 
has the lower and softer portion of the sandrock. This work of disintegra- 
tion is now going on, and probably before many years the narrow base of 
the pyramid will give way, and the huge rock will go thundering down 
the hill on one or other side of the narrow ridge. Many large masses of 
the same sandrock have been undermined and fallen, and lie upon the 
sides and at the base of the hill. No earthquakes or convulsions of 
nature are needed to explain these facts. 


MORGAN TOWNSHIP. 


This is a small narrow township lying along the east bank of the Mus- 
kingum river. It contains McConnelsville, the county town. 

Coal of the Cumberland seam has been dug about a mile north of 
McConnelsville, but at the time visited no measurements could be made. 
From this place considerable coal- has been dug for the supply of McCon- 
nelsville. The coal was reported to be from 20 to 24 inches thick. The 
supply of coal for McConnelsville is obtained in part from the Blue Rock 
mines in Muskingum county. Edwin Sherwood’s salt-works have been 
supplied from coal mined near the works. The works are on the cast 
side of the river, four miles below McConnelsville. | 

A section of the strata was taken in Sec. 13, about half a mile south- 
east of McConnelsville: 


1. Limestone....... cccceccee sonen cece sceces cncsesceece snennunnn anannanen nennen snnnne mann nanene 1 0 
2. Not exposed ».....#eessennennnenneennnesunenunnsnnnannensensensennnnnenaens ssnnsnsennansannennee 8 QO 
3. Limestone ......ccccccccccsccesccesovccetavecceccescessveseecsecesteuseesesscseesoscovcenessvecces ‘1 O 
4. NotexpOßedeseessensenanesnensenssnenansnnsensnnunssensonsssonsenssnnensnn ceseeeececscecececees 46 0 
5. Limestone ..........cccece cncece ccnces ceence ceeeee seetes soseseees cee ceeses cesses sescecce ara nenne 2 0 
6. Not exposed .......ccccscccssscessccnsesseseesceecerssceessesesceseseeeecesseeenes.:teeeeeeeeees 90 
7. Limestone ....2.. ccscece cecscvece cocces nennen nun anan en snunn onen ann nun none aececvece secese ececee 1 0 
8. Shale 2.2... ....cccec cesses eves coe tec ann en see cesceceeesesceses un cececssesse sun eveccsscces coe anne 90 
9. Limestone .......ssessnunossnanononsnunen sanuunuen onunsn enenan sansnnens soneve sansun peseee nennen sen 0 8 


FEET 
10. Shrale...... 11.11. snnnssnen cesses sanennnnunonnnnnnne sunnse sansnunen sunnnennens snonsnune sannas nnannnenn 19 
11. Sandstone, with some shale...............uur.0 ene cesses cee sannensansnnnunnnnunnsnn nnnnnnenn 18 
12. Bituminous shale and slate, probably the horizon of the Cumberland coal 13 
13. Laminated sandstone. ............ ccscecees esccee cee sunnununn nonannonnnen annnnnenn seveeeees sees 30 
14. Limestone ....ecsceesussaenenonnnunsn cee seecscses seeees cee casees sn snnunsnnnns snnnensn nassen sense 2 
15. Shale ...........0 csc cesses cos nannen susanne Nass nnnsen sonnsnun: ss cnescesenseseces sn nase teases see sen ces 18 
16. Siderite iron ore ....... ccceccee cesses sansne ces cecescneseease nuance aennannon sosces seeserees sence 0 
17. Hard Clay .....c. cccscsscscce ssccee seccceece caccecees ceceesceeessteteeetetecnvencces eossesees sans 2 
18. Sandstone, laminated in places........ ..r...... onessesnensonnonnen seceee costes sscees senses 24 
19. Shale ......0cssscsossccssccsevcccccscscscnssscsencssesecsssssee sescecseeeccsecsceseessesseess Lasees 10 
20. Sandstones and shales ......:cc...ssccscscsccscsccncses concen see csececteceuestecssestessseees 50 
See Sec. No. 12, Map IX. 
BRISTOL TOWNSHIP. 
Bristol township lies directly east of Bloom. 
In Sec. 7, near Airington, the following section was taken: 

FEET. 
1. Limestone ........0. cesses cssces coscecnce covces ces sennnunnn seesseaes seeees seceseees cores setae cee 3 
2. Sandstone .....0000 cescecese cceces svccccccccssecses sononsnne passes san sonnunone sansnn season coscesees 15 
3. Not OXpOsed........cssceccssce ccsccscccerses cscees snnnn see creseceesasansces ssnansne seeseeees ore nn 25 
4. Blossom of Coal .......ccsccsce sseceecccees concen nennen seccneoes sesesenen ceases Cotes weeeeeeenen wee 
5. Not Xposed ........s.ce seccecces ccecescee seccen secces sen ceececeee cocees sosseeees konsan seccceececs 99 
6. Laminated sandstone ..........cc.ccccccsccssccsves ces nennen asters seteeeees cussensce see cos ano 15 
7. Ghalle .......ccccccsccccsccccccccccccccceccccccesepeccesescccsccsccsscassescesccesegsesssacccoercess 6 

8. Coal, Cumberland seam, only 2 feet seen ...... ...... ..ssssecses soccscaes cesses nassen cos 
9. Clay .....seccccncccossccncrcccncnsvon tnsevensccnsssascceessasccessassesescenesenenesssescssossseses 3 
10. Limmestome......... sesscscce sscecs cececesccecs see cncces cesses cee secesecs cosecesen seaseceesneeses nn 2 

See Sec. No. 7, Map IX. » 


The Cumberland coal seam was not fully seen. 
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It is generally from 3 


to 4 feet in thickness in this region. The blossom of coal 120 feet above 
the Cumberland seam is found in High Hill, in Meigs township, 


nel at Barnesville, Belmont county. 


ing strata: 


Sen an m 


| FEET. IN. 
Limestone .......ccccececsscccscacccscecccesecsensseneacenens see ces seeaessaseesececesecs cee eee ses 2 6 
Not exposed ....csseccseseevcssves Seusersasnsnsnnnonnssnsnnnasnsssnnnnunssonssnsnnansanssnnenens 8 0 
Limestone .........s0cccecssceeseccee concceens onseee ces setaseeee cee ane nenne sen sevees cue coon secees 2 0 
Not exposed.....-assssessseneronnuensnonensnnsnsnununnnunerannnsnenumnnnsnnsunnnnensnnnnnnunnrne 9 O 
Limestone .....ccecceces soscecees nanenn nenne nenne non an unen see cceses cocece cus sesesenecescccesess 1 6 
Not exposed Önasssssnnssssssnsssssnsnanssnsnsnssnsnnnonssansnnssssessnsssssstensssnsssnssnnenen Sd OQ 
Fine-grained sandstone, quarried .......1.ssssccsesscssss cesses cee ees cee cee nunnunenn une 15 0 
Shale ......sscssscsscssees auunen vonnnnnnn soscereesansesens sececeee evseee seeeeeees coeesees mn 6 0 


in this county. It is doubtless the same as the seam in the railroad tun- 


In Sec. 28, in this township, not far from Bristol, were found the follow- 
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| FEET. IN 
7. Coal, Cumberland geam..............u «00000002000 n0000n000n see ssnunnnn onunen sennnnnsn snnnn. 38 
8. Clay... cece ssecceccnss concen cesseeese snnnsensn sonsen soceeeces soaees prcenaves NEPEEFFEFEEPREREERER 3 
9. Limestone...........0..cecece csccesccscen senanunnn sunune snnnnunsennnnen seccce ons annenn coemeceen one 3 0 
10. Shale.........0 002000 00000u000 nu0 nun sescnsee non snnsen nennen ces senses cee cee ann san sanenannn sense connes - 5 0 
11. Limestone ......... snssosssnnnnonensunsensnnnnnre sennannnn sonnnsens snnunsan see sansnn san conseaseces 1 ® 
12. Shale ............cscccscseces secrassceesees nunenn nonnmnnen oeessees enseseeceesccess aennansen oscene 20 0 


See Sec. No. 9, Map IX. 


The Cumberland coal is mined in this neighborhood. The following 
section was taken in Sec. 86: 


‚  Bnalle........... ccc cce a neonennnnnnnnnnsnnnnn nun cos cee ens censecses ann ann cesees nun nun eeenecees soossecse 6 O 
Coal, ] csscesssccecstcesceaee adaccosnecsonsesons ensaenscocsesssssecssosssessssnsesecceoss . 1 2 
Black slate, [ Camberiand BOA ı WORPRPPRPFERFEREREEFEFFFFERPFFERPERR soeseecmecesens seseeecee 0 6 
Coal, I enesonsesson sneperees conser ee nee sennen seevenseness IPLLEPPL FEIPPRRPPEFFREFPPUPPERREN 2 0 
Clay ...cceccseee sosscenee zennonnnn annunnensnunsnunnsnnnsnnn snnnnssen census snssetnen onceee cen nonnnssnte 2 0 
Nodular limestone dececececcce coeces secceececececcsees secvceece ann seecas ses ces cecees ses cesecees ~ 1 0 
Shale <..eccscescssesseceecere ecicensecd debeceatecescee coe sessssouanseeseassssscedsasaeecuecae cesses ees 8 0 
Limestone ........... cescee vocsee conccecccces cesses nennen senses soscssees ansann ann nenn cecnes cocees 2 0 


NAAR YD 


Bed of Bear run. 


No coal is worked in this township, except the Cumberland seain. A 
blossom of another seam is sometimes seen 120 fect above, but it has no- 
where been opened. It is doubtless quite thin. _ 


MEIGSVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Morgan. The western half of the township 
‘is very high, occupying the high ridge between the waters of Muskingum. 
river and Meigs creek. No sections were taken in this part of the town-: 
ship. A section was taken in Sec. 13, near the eastern side of the town: 


ship, which reveals the following strata: oe 
FEET. IN. 

1. Limestone ...... cece seseee ovceeees Kannsnssesssnssn anseee sevees snacceees senssece mussen seeneees 6 0. 
2. Shale .......0.ssssse cesses cecese cecces scceeses nnnnannen cesses eesssssescecees ceseeeces sotsesscscnens 8  Q. 
3. Limestone ........cese access seseeeece coseeeces cesses sestea cee sceeaesesssses sesssssceccssteeesne 4 0) 
4. Not exposed ......ccececssesssceacsesce sccces ‘evsse cesses suees sucess sncsesece snceve sessceeseceees 6 0. 
5. Shae cessssscssssseecsscseesecssnsesc sce seeceesesseeeeeeesces nenn cusses casssssesssesen eases ee £0 
6. Coal, Cumberland seam......s..cccccsssssssesscocces eoceeeee cocees cesses anseas veces nenne 33to4 0 
7. CLAY 00.2.0 crsseceee cccceeee coccncess ceeessens sosecsees soeseeees nannennnn anansanun nnnnen suseeeaes ann 3 0 
8. Sandy limestone ...........c000 sensoneno secees sevens ‘seceeeees “cccsesace ossneesss ences sonen „2:0 
9. Mostly laminated samdstone..........ceccecccoerccerescee ne beecccen nenne seecceee ee on 4000, 
10. Limestone. ........ ..cscscce corsccsce coceee ceeeseees secceeeee ove sescssccssocsccses scenes ceereecs oo 2 0, 


See Sec. No. 11, Map IX, 


ye 
oa 
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‘The Cumberland seam of coal is mined in this neighborhood, and sup- 
plies the local demand. No exposures were found high enough to reveal 
the seam of coal 120 feet above the Cumberland seam. 


WINDSOR TOWNSHIP. 


' This township lies directly south of Meigsville township. In it the 
Muskingum river makes its most remarkable bend, flowing toward all 
points of the compass, excepting due west. 

In Lot 1034, near Hooksville, a section was taken: 


FEET, IN 
1. Blossom of Coal......... .sssceccccssses cesses asnnnnenn sosconeee senceesss eopencecs sessseees cesses ene vee 
2. Clay and shale ............ ..cssccsscescasece coscee cesses nennen ceases soe sen soeeess sussesecacesecoeses 5 0. 
3. Hard, laminated sandstone..............scccccess seceee cesses cossceeee cesees seceee seeeeenes 3 0 
4. Not exposed........cccscescssssesecncsreccece an sesees sosee dts assensase sansan unsere sense nenne 0 0 
5. Sandstone.....unesnsusssenssnessssnansnsnsnunsn sonne sonnansen snnnnknne suseseese cesses sesseseense 8 0 
6. Shale and clay................c000e esos sees snnunn snnenunen secees senses sosseoees sansnnsnsnnnannen 9 0. 
7. Limestone ......u.00c0 000000 coccee cccneneee sonanonen sonnnnnen concen ennsnnnre nennen susnanssn ensues 1 0 
8. Laminated sandstone, not SCCM ......... csssssee sessecese nnneen snceeeees sosues sevevenen oe 16 0 
9. Limestone, whitish ...........ss0csssssoce socses cesses cessebeed seteceee sessceses seseee nase 6 ©: 
10. Shale ......... .ccese ssceee coscossee nnnunn snseee sonnnnunı sen snnnnunsn sansnn ceeses senses sos PEPFPFERFER 6.0 
11. Whitish limestone. ................cc00 cocves cosscccee ansnense obese cecee cae nee sun sseas seseceecs 8 0 
12. Shale .......0.sscceecscces coscesces ences: sonnnanee sescee snnunn nnuunn cesses snsces seseeeens san sesesees 8 0 
18. Limestone, blue ..........00ccccee nun vovees sssesoeee ove eee eee copeee anasnanse cnssee ceases sees 2 6 
14, Shale .....cscscsscse cocsseee: sessesese coses onen susese senses sessen caneseven nenn eevee son snsnsenn 1 6 
15. Limestone ........ssssescssssvsss asses coaesscnsces senses cesses caeeee sunsnnsn encuae cusses sesces 1 2 
16. Shale ........0cscececcccee cocces onnunn snnons nanonn sevens senses sonunn sn nnna nannnn snnnnnens sescenees cs 16 0 
17. Coal, Cumberland seam.............. nern pesees secces cesces ees Senanossesansnnnsn coseas acne 2 9 
18. Under Clay ......sssesceesesece con sce scenes cossee nenne see cssesses eee ssn ss rsnsnnsn nenne seen 8 0 
19,. Limestone ........ Onsnnsnssnsnsannssnssenunnenn ae esseeees secsesseeessceseseescesescesecesessenaes 5 0 
20. Shale .....cecccseore cccccccccccce ec teneenes seeceseee nnannsnuennensnnnnnsnnnnsensanansnnnnnannanennen 5 0 
21, Limestone on... © sunnnanunnonneennnneennuen et sennnnn ne nassen nun ananan nn nr ce Sersennnonsnnenenunnee 5 0 
22%, Shale....ccccccsscccssscceceecnccceessccseecsssscssorssseessesscessssasssssaseneessseseseessece sense 12 0 
28. Limestone ........0cccccsroeccsscrecssccccscecessccescesevcesscsceccsecee seesasseecscces sesseeees 1 0 
24. Shale .......cccoccccccsscvcccccccsscevcceccccsscesccccssscccecesceegescestevcescsscee sescsecceecss 5 
25. Laminated sandstone ......-...sssccssecsccsesssccsccsscrcsescscesseesceesesessssssseoeccescs 8 0 
DB. Shale ....ssscsssessssssssesssssessssescesesssenensusssssascaesseaseceneesseeseeseusscseeseenes seuss 9 0 
27. Limestone ...seesessessceeessssseessscenescsssarsnescesseessesesesseessussessnsssseesenesessesce 8 0 
28. Shale ...sscssssscssssssssssesesesessscssssessssscsecescssssseesccesnesessesenececsessssssesssenn 20 0 
29. Heavy sandstone, quarried........... aasensecesscecnssceee cece cossesseneeeseesecesseeeess 20 0 
30. Interval to low water of Muskingum. ...........sscccssssssssssseecessssnsecsesssscene 26 O 
Bee Sec. No. 16, Map IX. | 


The Cumberland seam of coal is here mined by J. Henry. The upper 
coal has never been opened. The sandstone, No. 29, in the above-section; 
ig quarried and worked into caps and sills, and has a fine reputation. 
The section reveals an unusual amount of limestone. 
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TOTP WON m 


PP NP TPROPR me 


Limestone, white above, buff below .............0. cscs 200000 soetenees socesvece nennen 9 
Mostly shale ............ ccsscecssces ccssssees cocees san sen ens nen ann cee ern ane ees nun nee oe tee sen sonen 21 
Coal, Cumberland seam, reported ............sscccsesccsccsccessceseese ccessesesecsseeees 1 
Not seen .......ccccceccccssccsecesccecncaceacceeecesnetecssceeeaee cencccwcsconenccesececes ceseseee . 16 
Limestone, partly Duff ...........c.seccessovcsceecsvencccnseesevsccsscsee scscscseseesesese ces 6 
Clay shale ..........scccceccsescsersscncceescneccncesecssceeecascscesesesescensenssencsesescae ces - 6 
Interval to water of Muskingum ...............cesccsscescsses cessssceeccececceessceoeee 63 


See Sec. No. 17, Map IX. 


FEET. 

Sandstone. ........ccecccccecee assnnnntmnnnnannnnnnnsnssnensnsennsnnsnsnenssnsnnnsnsnnsunennnn nen 20 
Shale ......ccsssscccsccsse eoccscnvccsceacesecasacccsressesssessesssetessaesseveseee sessseesesoeses 0 
Coal......ccccsscccecereeeseees Lense csseoacsecesececcssssctecessaeseesssseecsensasassaesesessousses 1}to2 
Not exposed .....sccccesccccescsccecccscecceeccssscenncsseseee cansee sorsnnensennssnsnnsnsnnnne 75 
Sandstone .......ceccsccscsvccsces sonsnnannsenssonsnsnnnssnsnnsnnsnssnnnnnssnnnnnnnnnnsnsnsnnnnen 10 
Limestone, partly Duff.........ccccccsscssccssscsescccssscnescecssesseseesessssceeoeseeseeees 9 
Not exposed ........ccceccecsscceccecesersescesseee sanonnnsnusnnnnnnensnannsensnnsnnnnsnn ceases 41 
Buff limestone .........c.-sccsccscecceccscccsseencesccssscsscscsssesceesscscsece senses Leeeesees 3 

. Interval to water of Muskingum. ..........ccscssseccsessercscrecscesecenscesecesceseees 58 


See Sec. No. 18, Map IX. 


No. 7, in the above section. 


Another section was taken on Carter’s run, which empties into the 
Muskingum about two miles below the village of Windsor, as follows: 


Near Roxbury, four miles below Windsor village, a section was taken : 
IN. 


0000000090 


The place of the Cumberland coal is in the space not exposed, marked 


On Lot No. 64, in this township, on Olney’s run, the following section 


was taken: 
FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone... ....cccccccccccccccccccenceesseccccenseccccecscesccccucescesstecvesvesscceeseescccucs 15 0 
2. Not exposed .....cccecsscccececscecsccsscscecevecescscseacesasesceeeesssessssssseeaecessesencees 20 0 
3. Limestone ....ccccccccccncccccecscccccseceuccccnssecscceceseccsecccsssccseeveesecccecscecceceeses 12 0 
4, Shale .......cccceccccccnccccevccnccccecccccceescctecetsscctecscscsececeesecceececusceceseseccssescse 9 0 
5. Limestone ......escecnceccccccecceccsccccaccscccsccesccscesceccetcescseccceseeacessetsceccesecess 6 60 
6. Shale ....scccscccees  snececceccccsceccectecceeecssceescaescsceccsepecstecesuesceceassscesesesoees 27 0 
7. Coal, very slaty.......cccccccsececcsssceeescsececeecessneeee ceeeseseesasscoees Leena cevececee ces 2 0 
8. Not SCOM....ccccccccssesecccvccsveccocces sceccvecsccssecaceccccsscusscseassesteveseeeccevccceccces 3 0 
9. Limestone ....-c.cccccsccovcccccsnnccccesesaceccccceccccecscceeaceassescesspeccesececcccccccccess 8 0 
10. Not exposed ......ccceccsccccccssecensseesecvescseceeccsseesosseeseceseecasessessenseseeseseees 16 0 
11. Laminated sandstone .......ccccssccscccccccncccsecvccsecsecesaceseceuccscsces seccepessecases 8 0 
12. Limestone ......cccccssccescccvccccccccccevscteeccseccucssvecccsccncsecesccssuasssapssescccescoss 2 0 
13. Shale .......cs:cceccssceuccnecensvscncnsteesanseecsceeseseseseeseeesseee seeeeeceteceteeseeese cass 8 0 
14. Limestone .......ccccccccccccsccsecccccccccsccscnnscccesccccanssecerassceeaccescsceec scsceascceus 2 0 
15. Hard, laminated sandstone........ssossnesonersansnnnonnnssnnnunnnnunenanensnsnnennsnenne 40 0 
16. Shale ............ccccccscsccscecccecvcencceccceseseveseeccccccecsccesnsescssecseeeceucsceesvececcoce 9 0 
17. Coal ........sccccvccsncceccecsecescencacscecesssssseesescees ceseceecescscessescecsceececscessccsecs 1 0 
18. Under Clay..........ssesessccsecssscsccsccevesesceessececsscsceecesensesteseesesesscsescusenaces 1 0 


See Sec. No. 19, Map IX. 
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The limestones in this township are very abundant. Some of the 
layers are partly magnesian, and careful search might reveal layers of 
valuable cement limestone. By selecting the stone, very fine white lime 
is made in this township. 

The following section was taken one mile west of Windsor: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Limestone, good quality ..........0..sscccssssceccescnccsccssceecesacsssecescrsesesseeesees 1 6 
2. Hard, magnesian limestone ............... secsceecccceecseccsssscescescsssssssesse 1 6 
3. Limestone, upper 8 inches of ‘good quality . Kassosunn ceneceees snnnnnons seseseees senses 2 2 
4. Magnesian limestone, white...........c.ccsss cescscoes coosceces coveessce essceeces sesececes 0 10 
5. Limestone, good quality ......... csscccce scecssecesccsece seseccees sepesteee cocnee ceases senses ee 6 
6. Magnesian limestone, White...........cceoseccsscee soosscoce sesscccee cvseseces uses wann 1 0 
7. Limestone, good quality ...... 22.020 222000 020000 000000 seccesces cosenscee te0ete sesenases cones 1 O 
8. Magnesian limestone, weathered white .............csccecscseeccccese oe sence nassen 1 6 
9. Clay .....ccse sccccncee sanannnan cestee cesses cosces senses ceecee soneseees ceases cease sessseues nenne see 0 8 

10. Limestone, upper 1 foot 6 inches good ......... cess seseesceecee vecces sees un enenes sense 2 O 

11. Magnesian limestone......... cu 0.000. csccecese coccvccccanscteccecs sessenere sencea cecces oucees 1 3 

12. Shale, chiefly..............cscceceee Lane sessenssn coseee ces san see sn nee son ses ences cosees seseseess 10 0 

13. Buff limestone ...............00.cccscecncee seceee nannnnunn sovesccns consce cosces nassen con ene nen 2 O 

14. Shale .. nese devas cee con cesses cescss ces ccecsscesssascesesssetetsssesscscssene ZU 0 


See Sec. No. 14, Map IX. 
CENTRE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the southeast corner of the county, and directly 
east of Meigsville township. The township is drained by Olive Green 
creek. The hills are high and contain several layers of limestone. The 
principal development of coal is in the valley of Olive Green creek, in 
the southeastern part of the township. A geological section was taken in 
section 29, which showed the following strata : 


FRET. IN 
1. Limestone ............ cc. css cccssese cocssences sun nen nunnen ces one snuansennm san coe ses san sevesece ces cones 4 0 
2. Not exposed.........000 csscceccesssecenees coe csccseens cocesenses coe ce Seen cae cesses cue son snomannnene 30 0 
3. Limestone............ 200 cscssesccsarsescesescnsescnscccnece soe cee secccsscsces eee non seepecccecee sn nenne 30 
4. Shale 20.00... ccc ccc ssscssecen one san see nnnnnnnnsnannernunnsunnun conscess ene snnsnnennennensnnunens ann sea nasse 18 0 
5. Coal, reported from 1 foot to... nerssesnn see ccaace sce cccssssssecoecsssssccsccssecsesssoss oO 


This coal has been worked t to a very limited extent. 


At Keith’s mill, in the edge of Jackson township, Noble county, the 
seam of coal is 3% feet thick, and is mined for local use. 


In Sec. 5, in Centre township, the following section was taken. 


FEET. IN. 
1. Blossom of Coal............cc ccc ccc cee cocsssccnceces csv cee cee ann cre ceceencepensceececenssecesces ese 
2. NOt OxpOsed ie... .cccssesccecescce ces cca cee sss cee cescccsneness nenanson sesepssescse senses ences ens 154 
3, Limestome.......cccc. ccc coe ces cee ces cee coe cos cecssessscssesees ses snnernsennenennennennennennmennsnnsnesnsenesunen | 
4. Shale ............csccssssroces voces sosnnenun nunnen nnnnnnssnnennenennensnsn nenn snnnnsnnn son ene ccesen opeeeeees 
5. Limestone........eseensssenessssueseeseonnsrensenenue vescnses essences s annenu nen son nununne. coe snussnsnssunsnuesnee 


0 CO Ha 
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FEET, IN 
6. Not Exposed...........csccsse seccsscsesecescscencss cesses snnnnannnsnsnen coceseenseatee snansnsnrnes 30 
7. Limestone... ...... ssosneesonensonnnnonnonensnnnunnn noses sonees nennen cee cesses snsansn nen ann cee ons 1 
8. Shale .....ccsesonnnnonsonnonnnnnnnnnnnansnnnnnunnnennn nun snnunn snusnunsn nnsenssnnsumnneansuensennane 20 
9. Coal, 1 recccacccscseccactss concen sce scneensccceeccnsesseces cee senses cee nennen ensnn ses sanase 2 

10. Black slate, | Cumberland seam,...........sccccs cesses cscees coves sessessaseceee ces cones 1 

11. Coal, | eenssnonsssnonsenn sennonsnnnnnnnsnn ann snnnnn sneccases cesses sonsnnnnn snonsn sessesoes 1 

12. Clay oo. ccc csc csessccsccsccsece conseecesssscnees cocnee nunnnannn naurenansnan san nassen sansansnssensanene 3 

13. Limestone.........u.0 2.0000 cee ssccee seecceecs nennen ceases sanssnnnennn snnnsnnennunse sence seomee cae 1 

14. Shale oo... cc. esse ssc cee coc cee cee sssonces cee coe neeseceseesenee ee ann see cee sun seceeces sas enene see eee: 8 

15. Limestone........cccccccccscessescsscsccce cesses ascnss see ssseeccessecensce sessseces sesenscceeceone cee ove 2 


' 00000000 


See Sec. No. 13, Map IX. 


The upper eoal has never been opened, so far as could be learned. A - 
seam of coal, near this geological level, is found in Monroe county and 
elsewhere, but it is nowhere considered to be of much value. The lower | 
coal in this section is considerably used. = 


MANCHESTER TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the extreme northeastern corner of the county. 
It is drained by the waters of Meigs and Olive Green creeks. 

In the southeastern part of this township little coal has been dug, 
according to the reports. Coal is obtained from banks on Sec. 5, Centre 
township. | 

At Seeleyville, in Sec. 17, Munchester township, the following section 
was taken: 


FEET. IN 
1. Blossom of coal...........scssescssenees see sen see evssccees cusopece see ons see nne nn ses cuesesanescecs wee ee 
2. Not Exposed ............cccsscssscsccssescesssseeeeecccasssscssnsee see soeesscscnsnseses coseseae see cee 5 0 
3. Laminated sandstone. ........ csscsceessccces coscscess cosceceee seeaessesces nenanannn eens on 20 0 
4, Not exposed.......cccccsecsscceces costes concen onsannnen seseeecscece seeeeceeseners ceceee sesenenes 16 0 
5. Bluish limestone......cnssesessnesonnssnenennunnnnen con nen sersnensnsonennnensunsensnonssnneenuennenene oo OO 
6. Not exposed....zenesonsenonnnenonnnnsensneanenennonnaen sen ne senunssnnnne snnnnsnnn snnnnn coe cpesseces 8 0 
7. Limestone...........0 200000 ssccsseses nnnonennnunn tee ann san cee cenenscersees son sen ascoeesseeresscseseescs 2 0 
8. Not exposed......easosnsnoron nennen snnonununnenanunn see cccscsossenses cae seseneeaceseeeseeees seseeceesces 49 0 
9. Coal, Cumberland seam......... 3. 6 
10. Clay ee ene 30 
11. Nodular limestone........u..csuss20ennonsenneneensnnsunnonnnennuennnnnnunnnnsnnansenunn onnnen 2 0 
12. Shale ......cecccsccccccccccsccccccccseccscecccesescecsscassseeseesssseneascesensccesessensecessscees 6 0 
13. Limestone ....ccccccccccccccccccecccccccsccccesaccccccsscccsconcceccssccecesececcecsceecovecacece 1 0 
14. Blue sandy shale............ssccssecscscsccececccsscccssssessscesceccsessccs sesscsene secsasees 15 0 


See Sec. No. 10, Map IX. 


The Cumberland coal is found in all this region and is mined in a small 
way at many points. The upper seam of coal has never been explored 
so far as ascertained. 


No, 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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REGISTER OF SECTIONS, MORGAN COUNTY. 


ur IX. 


Geological Section in Sec. 29, York township. 


combined section in Sec. 2 and 16, Union township. 

near Ringgold, in Sec. 21, Union township. 

on land of Mr. Townsend, Sec. 26, Bloom township. 

on Oil Spring run, Sec. 32, Malta township. 

on Mann’s fork of Meigs creek, Sec. 24, Bloom township. 

near Airington, Sec. 7, Bristol township. 

In Sec. 1, Bloom township. — 

not far from Bristol, in Sec. 28, Bristol township. 

at Seeleyville, Sec. 17, Manchester township. 

in Sec. 13, Meigsville township. 

4 mile south-east of McConnelsville, Sec. 13, Morgan townshi ip. 

in Sec. 5, Centre township. | 

one mile west of Windsor, Windsor township. 

on Sec. 29, Homer township. _ | 

on Lot 1,034, Windsor township. 

on Carter’s run, which empties into Muskingum, 2 miles. 
below Windsor, Windsor township. 

near Roxbury, 4 miles below Windsor, Windsor township. 

on Lot 64, Olney’s run, Windsor township. 

on Lot 6, a mile north of Wrightsville, Homer township. 


CHAPTER XII. 


REPORT ON MUSKINGUM OOUNTY. 


Only that part of the county which lies south of the Central Ohio 
railroad, belongs to the Second Geological District. 

In many respects, this county is one of the most interesting in the 
District to the geologist. It presents a greater vertical range of strata 
than any other county. As we descend the valley of the Licking river, 
from Licking county, we find the Waverly sandstone group dipping but 
slightly to the south east, probably not more than 10 or 12 feet per mile, 
and as a consequence of this slight dip, we find the upper member of the 
group, which overlies the Waverly conglomerate seen at Black Hand, 
extending to the neighborhood of Pleasant Valley, before it passes be- 
neath the surface. Upon the Logan or Upper Waverly, rest the preper 
Coal-measures, which from that point extend to the eastern line of the 
county and beyond. By careful measurements, we find as we climb 
higher and higher in the series, that on reaching the top of High Hill, 
in Meigs township, we have surmounted one thousand and ninety feet of 
the strata of the Coal-measures. Another interesting fact is revealed, 
in the valley of Jonathan’s creek, in the township of Newton, in the 
existence of the Newtonville limestone, which lies at the base of the 
Coal-measures. The Newtonville limestone is the equivalent of the 
Maxville limestone, found at Maxville, in the southwestern part of Perry 
county. It is always found resting upon the Logan or Upper Waverly, 
or in close proximity to it. The dip of the strata from the western edge 
of the coal-field in western Perry county, is so slight that even the very 
base of the measures has not been carried down below drainage in the 
deep Jonathan creek valley. East of the Muskingum river, the dip is 
greater as seen in the coal mines. But not far from the east line of Mus- 
kingum county we find, in places, evidence of a reversed dip. If we 
follow the line of the Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley Railroad from 
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the west, we find at Bremen, the Logan or Upper Waverly strata, at the 
base of all the hills, while at the Tunnel, east of New Lexington, we 
are several hundred feet up in the Coal-measures. From the east, in the 
low valley of the Moxahala, we find between the railroad and Newton- 
ville, the Newtonville limestone, which rests upon the Upper Waverly. 
We thus pass upon the Waverly over several hundred feet of Coal-meas- 
ures, and down to the Waverly again. The Newtonville limestone is 
one of the most interesting deposits in the state. It contains many 
characteristic fossils, by which its equivalency with the Lower Carbon- 
iferous limestones of the west has been determined. Prof. Meek who 
has studied the fossils, regarded them as those characterizing the Chester 
and St. Louis groups of Illinois and Missouri. 

There is not found, generally, any wide marked conglomerate at the 
base of the Coal-measures in Muskingum county. The conglomerate at 
Black Hand, which was formerly regarded as a Coal-measures conglom- 
erate, proves to belong to the Waverly formation, as has been shown in 
former Reports. This Waverly conglomerate is a well marked sub- 
division of the Waverly group, and has a wide extent. 

In Muskingum county, we find in greater or less development nearly 
every leading coal seam in the Second Geological District. Many seams, 
thick elsewhere, are very thin here, and in one or two instances we 
find seams thin elsewhere, unusually thick here. This continuity of 
seams in the same geological horizons, shows how wide spread were the 
old coal-producing marshes. The lowest coal-seams, of which there are 
three in Jackson county, of great purity and value, are represented in 
Muskingum county, only by the merest traces of coal. No seam of coal 
of much value is found until we rise, in the upward series, to the vicin- 
‘ity of the Putnam Hill limestone, under which is a seam of coal, gen- 
erally thin and often wanting altogether, but sometimes increasing toa 
good workable thickness. This is Mr. Porter’s coal in Hopewell township, 
described in the First Annual Report, and given again in Sec. No. 15 A, 
in the Map No. X, of Grouped Sections, of Muskingum county. The same 
seam has a thickness of 2 ft. 6 in., in Salt Gum Hollow, as shown in 
Sec. No. 9, on the same Map. 

The’ Putnam Hill limestone is everywhere found in the county at its 
proper geological horizon, and is an excellent geological guide in finding 
the positions of strata above and below it. 

The next seam of coal above the Putnam Hill limestone, thick enough 
for working, is what is, in Perry county, termed the lower New Lexing- 
ton seam. It is probable that the upper coal in Sec. No. 15, in Map No. X., 
is this seam, although there placed 10 feet below its usual horizon. 
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Mistakes in measurement are easily made, and increasing experience i 
our stratigraphical work shows that coal-seams maintain their geological. 
horizons with very remarkable exactness. The reasons for this uniform- 
ity will be given in a discussion of the origin of our coal-seams in another: 
part of this Report. The upper New Lexington coal-seam is the equiva-. 
lent of the Nelsonville seam, and of the great seam at Straitsville and 
in the upper Sunday creek valley, having in its wide extent through: 
Southern Ohio various fortunes of thickness and quality. Both the 
upper and lower New Lexington seams are mined near Zanesville. . <..! 

Higher up we find only traces of the Norris or Middle seam of the Sun- 
day creek valley. Above this we have, in the Alexander coal, the rep- 
resentative of a seam widely spread. The Alexander coal is in some: 
places over 6 feet thick. In Brush creek township, there is a seam 70 
feet above the Alexander seam, which is reported to be 4 feet thick, seen: 
in Sec. No. 25 on the Map. In other counties a seam is found on this. 
horizon, but it was not found elsewhere in Muskingum county. About 
50 feet higher, or 120 feet above the Alexander seam, is a well defined: 
coal-seam, ever holding its true place in the series, but is generally quite:. 
thin. This seam is found in Guernsey county, but not in Morgan. 

About 45 feet higher is another seam thick enough to warrant mining: 
for local use, a seam found in several counties, but generally quite thin. 
This is 25 or 30 feet below the wide-spread fossiliferous limestone which . 
I have called the Ames limestone, from Ames township, Athens county,;: 
where it is well developed, and was first described by Doctor Hildreth in: 
the old Geological Reports. This limestone is about 140 feet below the: 
Pomeroy seam of coal. The Pomeroy seam is thin in the southern part: 
of Muskingum county, but it is generally seen in its proper horizon.: 
This seam is to be traced to Gallia county on the south-west, and to Bell+' 
air and Wheeling on the east, and the Pennsylvania geologists have: 
traced it to Pittsburgh and identified it with the Pittsburgh and Yough-. 
iogheny seam. In Western Pennsylvania several hundred feet of strata’. 
below the Pittsburgh seam are destitute of coal-seams of practical value; ' 
and hence are called the barren Coal-measures. In Ohio, at least in the. 
Second Geological District, we find more or less coal in this interval.: 
The Nelsonville or Straitsville seam is 420 feet below the Pittsburgh - 
seam, and we often find two and three valuable seams above the Nelson- 
ville one. In Gallia county there is a seam of considerable local. value“ 
45 feet below the Pomeroy or Pittsburgh seam. 

About 30 feet above the Pomeroy coal are traces in Muskingum county 
of another coal-seam which is seen in several counties, but with frequent © 
interruptions of continuity. Not far from 100 feet above the Pomeroy 
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seam is another of wide range, which I have called the Cumberland 
seam, from Cumberland, Guernsey county, where it is the chief seam 
worked. The Cumberland seam I have traced through Athens, Morgan, 
Muskingum, Noble, Washington, Monroe, Guernsey’ and Belmont coun- 
ties, and it is a seam of great importance. About 115 feet above the 
Cumberland seam is one of limited thickness, but of reported good qual- 
ity, found on High Hill, in Meigs township, Muskingum county. This 
is the highest seam found in the county, and is 945 feet above the top of 
the Waverly formation. | 
Thus we have, in thicker or thinner development, a representation, 

within the limits of the county, of nearly every important seam of coal 
in the Coal-measures of Southern Ohio. Of some of these, as öf the lower 
Jackson county coals,-we have only hints, but these hints are very sig- 
nificant in showing the wide range of the ancient coal-producing 
marshes. As each marsh, in which the coal vegetation grew, skirted the 
ancient ocean, it held its range nearly upon a water-line. Assuch marsh 
‘settled down below the ocean, sands and mud were deposited over it, and 
a new surface formed for a new marsh. The subsidence being regular 
and uniform, these marshes form seams of coal which show a natural and 
almost necessary parallelism. © 

‘ The number and position of limestones in Muskingum county will 
best be seen by reference to the Map of grouped sections. The largest 
deposit is that at Newtonville and vicinity, which is the more interest- 
ing because it is the finest representative in Ohio of the great lower 
Carboniferous limestones of Illinois and Missouri. There is a fossilifer- 
ous limestone 80 feet above the Newtonville deposit in Newton township. 
This was mistaken by one of my assistants in 1869 for the Putnam 
Hill stratum, a mistake which has led to some confusion: The true 
Putnam Hill limestone is 72 feet higher. Both of these seams are found 
at Zanesville (Putnam Hill), the lower being in the bed of the Muskin- 
gum at the mouth of the Licking river, and the upper in the Putnam 
Hill above the road at the dug-way. In the eastern part of the county 
are other limestone seams, which are higher in the geological series. 
The exact positions of these will be readily seen from the Map. Some 
of these limestones are more soluble under atmospheric agencies than 
others, and hence are more valuable in their fertilizing influence upon 
soils. Muskingum county is much better supplied with limestone than 
very many of the counties of the State. The limestone of the Putnam 
Hill seam is used successfully in the blast furnaces at Zanesville as a 
flux. 

: Tron ores of excellent quality are much more abundant in this county 
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than was formerly supposed. These ores, with analyses of many, will 
be noticed in the detailed examinations of the townships. 

The most interesting feature of the surface geology of the county is 
the system of drift terraces along the banks of the Muskingum river, 
the materials of which have been brought from regions to the north. It 
is my opinion that much the larger part of the materials forming these 
terraces came down the Muskingum and not down the Licking, but I 
may be mistaken in this. 


HOPEWELL TOWNSHIP. 


Reference was made to the more important geological facts observed in 
this township in the Geological Report for 1869. The position of the coals 
found in the southern part of the township was given, and their .rela- 
tions to the Putnam Hill limestone. In 1871 some additional examina- 
tions were made. A mile anda half south-east of Pleasant Valley Station 
the following section was obtained : 


FERT. IN 
1. Compact Sandstone... .......00 cccscsees cossescss sarnnnuen sosscecen unsnsenen coves sees sonensnse 140 
2, Shaly sandstone with coal plants ......... ccccscces covecscee nonannnen annnsnuon sesnnnenn 5 0 
3. Hard sandstone......... ssscescss senuonnen neuunsensuonanannen sansnnnn sonansnna nanann sensnnnne 1 0 
4. Bituminous Slate......... cesses cocseceee anennunne sonnannnn sannnanen sen sonnsnnnn annsnnnnn ern 0 10 
5. Coal eeeeereen 006 cbcece sunnanane sensnnnun secseses seneee lab enssnnnnn ensannnen pennunssunessensn neuere 0 10 
6. Sandstone ..........sscce ceveee coves sess cecuee esses sescesees eos ons seeses spsececes cesses Seseeeees 1 0 
7. Clay shale ......... csosscoes coseccoes conssseve coneccees snnsnnnnn snnnonnen sescececoesseconsees cee 14 0 
8. Sandstone, laminated at top ......... sscscscee cosssccss concccnre coscecece sarnenenn cuceeses 35 0 
9. Clay and not seen ............sscccecee voceecens cosensoes snnnnnunn consecees snssnnsen soseeeees 5 0 


10. Logan or Upper Waverly sandstone ............sc.scess csscesces coscesses sonsenees ove 
The section is seen on Map X., Sec. No. 1. 


The following section was taken on the land of William Rodman, 
Sec. 21: 


FEET. IN. 


1. Putnam Hill limestone ...........ccccsee scscecccccecessocscteccccccccccsesccceseceteeee ces 2 0 
D Not SCCM. .cccccccsccccscccccccccccescccecccaccsceecsscseceeccssssscsssscesscssccetscscesesecceses 15 0 
3. Samdstone......cccccccscsccsscccsccccvcccccctas ses secccccceccecccecsetenee ences sesseescecseecence 25 0 
4. Not BOOM ccrccccccccsccvescsccccceccsevccssecesceseeeecssseces cscecseescacscccerscscesect sescueece 12 0 
5. White sandstone ......---.-ssssccessssssceecscssssceeesaesssecarscseseeccceensssseceraensenees 20 O 
6. Shale, with small nodules of siderite ore............0+sseee eseassee coesees ees 2 6 
7. Siderite OF€......000ccsceecrecceses es .nenssnnusnsn senees cesses nassnnnsn coneteees veveescecees conses 0 8 
8. Fossiliferous Limestone. ...........ccsceecosccsose cccace soceee cosees soccsescees cesees eossecce 1 6 
9. Not exposed..........cceccsccsscscsresees eeeee aan sanean anunennet eoncce ceceus snansansn sosecenes ess 1 0 
10. Shale ...........cecccccece cosets cesces senees soeeeseee eeesecees cesses coveee soseesses enveve cee nenne 2 0 
11. Limonite ore.. eeeeee se ccccecccecsscccccnceecsssssessssccssccecee O 10 
12. Shale, with small nodules of limonite o OTC... .ccecesecees cossceces sessesces covces conse 7 0 
13. Limonite Ore ......00. ccsseeccnseesvcceecetes cesses sananunen Oeseesess eoecesccecce cess ceocesere 0 4 


See Sec. No. 15, Map X. 
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The limonite ores in the above section are of good quality, and are 
used in the Ohio Iron Company’s furnace at Zanesville. 

A sample of Rodman’s limonite ore, obtained at the furnace, was 
analyzed by Prof. Wormley, as follows: 


Specific gravity ........10.ccssce sssecscee cscees cosseesee seccecces sesseceececes seaacenes seases 2.750 
Water combined ......... cccsscees snnannuen sannnn sonnnnnun seccesceseeses sessesees annsan tesseeces ceases 9.80 
Silicious matter.............00ccccsscee scecssces soncecces coceecons secsecees corssceus seeescees sevsseneese 28.80 
Iron, sesquioxide ......cresssoonsnnen cosscecen. senscecseeecece sonssecne seneecees sesees cosce sossececs 52.96 
MANGANESE .eseeusen sense senses nennen cecees susanne consessen snnnnensn ceseee testes seston esse seseesecens 2.80 
Lime, phosphate..........cssecccssee sssccsses sonnonnen coccseces seseesees cesses scenes ceases sanseence ons 0.0 
Lime, Carbonate ...... ccscceeececees cesses onen Io ec enc eens ences onsnen senses senses ccecce srenen seesee ses 1.43 
Magnesia .........00. cessccees consecss cosvceses sunnunnen seeeesees nanusn sesescons seeescees tenses cesseeees 0.75 
Sulphul...........0cccccececces cosccs secece cece conten seases snnnss aussen nesses seees PELELTLEPSPPPRFFFFEFER Trace. 

Total .....2202000 000000 sonsceces succes cneees seseesees sesenenes annnen seeeee tosses anne snssesese ces 99.14 
Metallic iron ...... cece cscscccscses seeces sense bee sensnnnnn sucess senses sence senees soesesecs nennen nenn 37.07 
Phosphorie acid .........202sssccecccesececeecren cesses cececeseeeneeessenseeees sense eecees cesees eoeees Trace 


This ore, although not very rich in metallic iron, is remarkably pure, 
containing only chemical traces of sulphur and phosphorus. 

The siderite ore is promising, but has not as yet been used to any great 
extent. 

At Martin’s Mill, section 15, in this township, the following geological 
section was taken: 


| FEET. IN 
1. Potter’s clay, mot measured...... ........0 ssossonsn ceceee cesses cee ceeceeeee ons nn san ceseeeeee eee we 
2, NOt SOOM ....0. scscesee cscveseee cocscsaces De eeees nasnununn aennanuen coctevece eosceeses seenseaee ceases 81 0 
3. Blossom of coal ........ceeseeses cesees ceseee cecsceven coccee cocceceseees cescensueseesceece saeeae eas un 
4. Not seen ...cceosesennnnsenesn nen snensn con can eestee seeees ceeces nosnennun contecees cesaes sen sonen neuen 45 0 
5. Blosgom Of COal...........cccce seccesccctseccccee cescesces cocses cocses saccescesees coveactecesese® eae ses 
6. Sandy shale... .....cceeccsces see cee eessncee cee ene cee cce cee ascces cesses cesseeseesevesscsessessess 16 QO 
7. Limonite ore..........0su0s0 ceceeecncene con ecceee ceeeenees nassen ces tecees cesses cescee nenne secceves 0 5 
8. NOt S@@M.......00 ccc ccc cee cee cccece cases tec csceseccescecceses nenn cos ons ces cescesssscssescteeettc, OO 0 
9. Limestone, Maxville ...........ccccc0 see ssecssrcoscnscceceecee sossenscccsscesesscssscscssesecee 8 OO 


Bed of Kent’s run... ...... ccc ccc ccc coe cos ccc coe cee cee ann eve cos nn ann ann ann coe ne san ana sen nun ann eee 


Iron ores from Hopewell township, are sent to the Zanesville furnace, 
and samples were obtained there for analysis. 
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No. 1. Ore from Colvin’s bank, near Mt. Sterling. 
No.2. Ore “ Riffle’s “ - Gratiot. 









Specific gravity ......... cccsecsee cee ses cvaccnce Leceee sannanssn snsansenn ansnnnasn cosseeees 











Water. .ueossonsnnssnssnsnsnnoonnnnennunsnennennnnnssnnnnnnn see nnnnsn nun sen see nee ces cee see cee 
Silicious matter ......... cc. ceessecceees vo ase sssnensen asnnen esse ne tse eee cee eee nen cee aee nenne | 
Iron, sesquioxide ......... cu ss0sc0nsntionsassnnnnennsanunnnen cee cee cee cen see esenes sen one 
Iron, carbonate.......... cee 020000 sneasonen san ccecpees ene ann nanen san cee sau ase ane nenne 
Alumina 000.05... coe ces ccc cue cee cee cae cee cee cue cee nen cesses sun nun cee cee ann see sen san see san ann 
Lime, phosphate ...........-seseeeseserscs cesses dese oeseecee ene benase tee see ane none 
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Metallic iron ...........0.. ate seceseseesedecessesensceacees dsdacceecesssencecseescesessens 
Phosphoric acid ........- Lesecseseees senseaneesesceeesensgeescecesseuseacesecesesecoesees 


The Gratiot ore is rich in iron, with only 0.38 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid and a mere trace of sulphur. | 


FALLS TOWNSHIP. 


The: following geological section was taken on the land of Henry 
Flesher: | 
FEET. IN. 
Blossom of coal.......... ..eseesnonsenensorsennenennsnnnenunsnsne sunnnonenenennssnonsne nen sanensunnnn nennen anne 
Not exposed... ...cssenesnsonounsenonssnensnnensunsnenenonnnnnsnssunanen sansnensonsensnnnsnn ssnrsunnenensnen OL 
Putnam Hill limestone...........0eeneensoeonessonrnnennseneenneonnenssonsenssenssnesnusunsnsnnnenssoneenn er 1 
Not Exposed... ccssscccsscssssssssescceecsescecsescecencecsssesesssssesssesscessscnsscsssesscscessccsseceseces LD 
Sandstone .....senssnessonennonenn ss scssssssssssssces nnnnenensensnnunennenensenensenensenensenensensanensennananennnnnn one 15 


oOo 903% 


Coal, very thin... bese ceecenescecercnse: cesesssseseesessuaeasens sesecsugecsesenes 0 
Clay ereesesensenesennennnnn senses secs BRELPOLPLSISTITTPRTITTTELTIPSTLELTEIFTTETTLPLTLIERFELTERFFFRRRR 0 
Soft, laminated sandstone .......s:.sscssecessseeseseeeeees se seeeesssnsseeees ernennen 15. 
Siderite Ore ....s.s.ssscccessesseeereeees dceeeseneseeeesseeesssecesesssscersceeseneess seseeesaees 0 
Maxville limestone, probably ..........scccessscsscssesesescee sosssscecseccesceesseeeens 2 
Sandstone ......cocccccccccssssececcsccesccsscsscesesccesseseeeseseees sess seceessceesescssceses 5 
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For this section see Sec. No. 3, Map X. 
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Some loose fragments of conglomerate were seen on the surface of the 
ground near the horizon of the Maxville limestone, but no conglomerate 
was found in place. 

The following geological section was taken a mile anda half north-west 
of Dillon’s Falls: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Clay shale ........ceceeessssccceercccneressen ens seneeeseeeenseesee nee cee see cen aeesen eee e seen eee 10 0 
2. Gray limestone, Putnam Hill .......cccccccscsecsecsscceccssenscaneeceerseesssseseoecsoes 2 6 
3.  Shale.......ccsceccecsccscsceccececcscsensacecsscsees cesses soeeee ronnansnnnnnssruensnsonssnnnnnnnnen 8 0 
4. Samdstone......ccccceccscsesercosscesecsccensscccscencse sss nen concen cesscccssceecsetessscosossenss GO O 
5. Blossom Of Coal] ....ssccecsccec css cee ssescsceacee sss cesssecee ses cnesccsee cesses ces cssecssessesee ee ees 
6.  Shale......... ssessveve csssssses snnsnnnen sonnnnunn sosseeeve sececeens ceceaeces eeeeeaen ceseee ee seeeeee 4 0 
7. Black flint .........cccccecssssssscccccceceeesseetcnssrsseceeeseesseaseceeacsseessesseeeesee oceans 10 
8.- Shale ...........cccsceccccscescsucscen seeceseeenccscescscacecscsaceeseeccecetensccssecsessosssegeess 5 0 
9. Blossom Of cOal........ccssccecseccescsvenccsscesceececsescscecsccsccasssceescessvsscescesseees 
10. Fire-clay...........sccsccececsscsscccescreceescesccsscsscsssccescensesenscsoesees PERREURPTFPEPPRFEN 30 
For this section, see Sec. No. 4, Map X. 
The following geological section was taken at Dillon’s Falls: 
FEET. IN 
1. Blossom of Coal.......ccssseesssescessscescccesenccsecsscssescsecs cosssccecssseescereresetencess . 
2. Not exposed .......cscceccccccececee scvccsceccccscencscescnssseeceese teesceseeseeececesconeceens 54 0 
3. White clay..........002ss0n0suoosnennennansnseonnansnsnnunnnennnnnannsenenn Loses enssassnssenne 30 
4. Laminated sandstone .......ccccsccccscscscccscssce ceccssons sossececescnseeseveceseseeseanecs 3 0 
5. Putnam Hill limestone, fossiliferous ............. ba tecececcccescecevesen sescesccescones 2 0 
6. Not exposed ...........cscscceccscceececseereccesceese seuscessceescecesescesseccsesevecsscousecs 3 0 
1... Blossom of coal...... Laaececeuccesecececee soeseseetacsceaccccceteesseneeceesecsesecccccssevecese 
8. Shale .........cc cece cccusscncccccsccecseeseeeeeseraes ssnscsoneSeeeeeeetans receeeseeseees anannenen 10 0 
9. . Iron ore, not measured ..........ccceccescccccecscscesccsee scesee,cucucccccsatescnecssesenes I 
10. Black flint ............ccsccssceccccescee sseceeseecceecsee cseeesees cesses cnccessccecscccoesensaes 0 10 
11.:: Not exposed ...........cccccscecccscscctecetscssscceneecestcseees semen Leneceeeeee soeseseenes 6 0 
12. Samdstone...........ccccessseeccsceescocetcccnvcccsec: saseeeecanctenscccscesecesseseses sesseecsges 12 0 
13.  Shale ......000 ccsscseccsccscseeccscceceeees encase nenn ensennsenene bensnnsssnennsnsnnnssnsnsnennnnn 10 0 
34. ‚ Coal, very thin......resnecoosensernsnnnnennnunennnen svenecvecssceceesconseececescecenessesess tees 
25. Hard sandstone.........--.ersesosaensensnennssnensnnonennnenunuennen senssssssnnnnsnnenennenesee 22 0 
26.: Dark shale, with nodules of siderite Ore ..........ccccees.csscecvece cecscenss boeenee wee oes 
# 7. Coal, reported to have been dug in the bed of the Licking river............ 1 6 


- For this section, see Sec. No. 2, Map X. 
The ore in the above section was once dug and used in a furnace at 
ED illon’s Falls. The furnace has long since been abandoned. 


The following geological section was taken near the Licking river 
k> ridge west of West Zanesville: 


FEET. IN. 
2_ Sandstone, laminated ............ccccecsccecsssressssssessssessevesseeeseeessensssseseweeees 12 0 
2. Shale ceeceaccee ersnenennennn cosseeceeessensseeceese seseceesesssesseesseeecescesessesersesscenes 6 0 
3. Limestone, Putnam Hill ........... Bnessununsenn sssssersssssnsnsnsunnnnentnnnnnanseene nen 2 6 
4. Shale ......cccscessscccssssssssscesseserecsees ssteeseecssececsscsesseteessenseeceen eases ous . 4 0 
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5. Heavy sandrock, quarried...........ccccsscsscccssscssscssssccssescsscsscsssvenscsscccoes - 20 O 
6. Shale .....s.cc..sscescsceecccscssee sovecesee esseses Occveenseecccnscessseaces. ceesees ocsssseeseees 6 O 
7. Coal DIOSBOM.........c.cccsceccsccectscccccssesscecscateccescscscncccecscteeseeetnescccvcccecses _-_ — 
8. Not BSCCM........cccsccccscccccsec cocsececcessccsecscsceecseesoeveseeeces gnsnsnensusnnannenscone «4 0 
9. Shale .........ssccsscoecssccsscasccncccsccessceccsseveessccsccees sccesssessceseenecesess PERPPERFER „12 0 

10. Black flint .........ccccsccscosssoesccscscscccssccccssce scocsscenscesscenescnsscacececcessscess 0 

11. Limestone, fossiliferous ............cccccccsscsscssccsccsssccessccescscssenssccnsscs ceensens .1 

12. Coal ......cecccccorscscccece sovccveves bscvesccsccevcscecsscesseees bee cssecsccaaceneons cescsccsceece 1 

13. Unler-clay...........ccccccsrscesscccsceccscncescccssccensccssensescssccsecencececessssces cesses 3 

14. Samdstome............scccscsoccccsvcccsscsscracsccscsccscsccssssccssecasscccssve sevsscosssensees ae | 

15. Shale ........onesoscnsonsennnennnssnsensnonnanensuunsenuensennsasnensnensannensnasnnensssenenenusnne 6 

16. Black slate ........cssccssscoscscsscscccssssscescsevcescccsceesecescecsesscnccscscersscssess recess 0 

17. Coal .....sccccsccsssccessccsceccccccccsscccaccccccesscnccosssses scesscescscceccseescccesnesseeoesees 1 

18. Under-clay ......... gesssssonnnnusnannasnosennnunsonnennuensnuenaensenen PEREPEFERUREPFEEPFTPFRRER 2 

19. Sandstone and shale ...........cccccocsscssccsccsccssccsscsscsscctcsenscces senannensnsnnenen 5 

20. Limestone, fossiliferous ......000...csscsccccccenssssscescesccscessscssesecenesccesce scons 1 

21. Shale .........sceccccccccccsscccscscssescccsccscscoccessenessccnscs ceases ccavesccscsesseceveesescens 2 

22. Not SECM. ..ccccccscoccescsccscssvscsecccccccacnccosesscccnsesccscescccssescesessecseesseeses essa 1 

23. Coarse Sandstone ........ccesccvsccsscecscccccccrccssccscrsscccescccesceccecs assesses secescees 6 


For this section, see Sec. No. 5, Map X. 


in Falls township: 


CaoOnorrvnd m 


Putnam Hill limestone...........0.00sccssscvcccece concen sonececee onanenunn snnnennen soscevess 2 
Not exposed...... zessesennenennn onsnnnnne soecscecs sunnnnene covces conseeces snanannen nennen nennen 48 
Fint.......00 scccseses oonnannen sonnannen sannunene sevcecece nnanannar anannanan anne ann snensunen senses 0 
Fossiliferous limestone......... cuessn essen nessannnn sonnanane coveceves cocescensesensecs sevees 0 
Not @XPOSE.....ccccseecsccsceessscnes cosscsces nee unaunn onnansunn aonsanunn ons anannannn sececeseses 10 
Siderite OTC...... sesceccce sunnnnnen cosces coscccece secsevece cosceeees nunnen Oseeesees peneveens senses 0 
Coal ......csccecece coscsccee sonen coseceese coves sesees vesces nansnn aussen seesceces sansnanes sossesens 1 
Shale .......sssssssccscscccscsvccstececscesscecess cesses cescesess sennannnn annann soosseece eens ses . 8 
Cannel slate.........csecccsre covccsces sernonnne sescacesscceces consevecs cocseeses nenunnena none - O 
Coal .......0 nennen sceccece coscscece concccses cecces sossseces cecees cosecesee cosce encecess o seceeeecs 0 
Clay .....000. scesccces csccee seccesseveceevccas onnnnnnen wena case cee coseneses scenes nassen sespeeese une 2 
Shale ......csssscces senunenen nonnnnnun nun sessnceesenscesesese annuen cones sonne nonnnn cocece nanananee 6 
Flinty sandstone ..........sccscsecccscce cence cooscvees sesces cesses cnsces sonnensen es bos sarees 0 
Sandy shalle.............cc ces cccsccces coves sunnnnnen snnnenennononsn cones nennannns sncses sncnen ~ 2 
Fossiliferous limestone.........ccccsccssessessscses cosccsess auunonennonense nennannnn opesesees 1 
Coal .......ccccscevece neenecses coscneees nesses cosves ceeesscecscceserecesees sanenannn coecasece coeees - O 
Blue clay shale with nodules siderite ......... u... ccsscsses cossscees sesees coseees coe 20 
Coral ..2 220200 cesccccee cocccncne cseces cscececee cosceeces socececes cocces cecces sansanaen saunnanan cocees 0 
Shale .........000 scsscecescvctee sasescces seseesees ssenesces anne ceeees senses cesses praseesececsesece 10 
Sandy shale ......... .sccsovee sunnsnnnn sennnnnnnnnnnunnanenn soncee conses cvaccsceeees sen ceseseees ~ 6 
Shhale.......cc cssccocescececscecscsce consesess sonsevese coscscsee coscevecs coseecece seesacces nonnanene “ 20 
Sandstone .......00 ccc ccsescess sonvesecesvevesseesescess deccceee voces sennnnnun seveesees socsesecs . 4 


See Sec. No. 12, Map X. 
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The following geological section was taken on the Hollingsworth farm, 


SONO OO DS OO 2 292.999 O9. 
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The following geological section was taken on Joe’s run, about half a 
mile north of the Central Ohio Railroad bridge across the Licking river: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Putnam Hill limestone......... zoo. cccsccsse sonnsnnnesnunnn onnnnnnnn esses sunnen susnnnnnn cos 1 6 
2. Clay and shale ......... 00.000 00000nsnnanunon sunnaunsn cnesce senses seeese nnnnen ooseee cneeeeses sence 20 0 
3. Ore, limonite, sometimes siderite ..........ss000 seosccess sevecesee ses seeses coeses anunnnnse 0 5 
4. BLimt...... ..cccesee cossccsee coscscnes snsnarunn snnnununnonanen sannunnnn nannnannn seaeseese san senses ceees 0 8 
5. Mostly sandy shale ................ccsescccccs cvccccces sonnnnnnn nenen aunnnnnan sesceseee senscee 30 0 
6. Siderite O7e......... ssccccses cesses sonnnunne sansnunen sannannen snsnnnnne nansnsnnn sevsenene coseecesaes 0 5 
7. Flint and limestone, fossiliferous ............ ccccesccscsecss sannnonne cosescecs covcee sesees 1 8 
8. Siderite OFC......... ssccsses ccsscsees sennnnnsunnnnnnnunne sescecces senseeses seceencen sansansen sesees 0 6 
9. Dark shale .......0. sscsccsecscscsscsses nansansen sanannonnene sonsnsse sonsesees seseseses anansnsenen 


On the land of Mr. Kline, the following geological section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 

1. Limonite ore .........000s02 0osonen0n onsnnnnnn nensnnnen onanenonn senannnnn ceecesces nenne sensnnnre 0 8 
2. Shale ...... .ccscsecs sonnanonensnonnnensnnenn cossesees ceeeeeces coneesees cesses ssnusunan aussen cosseece 1 0 
3. Siderite OFC........ssssccccsccsecsceccsccssceccssee sovcecece sssesees coseseces cence sannanann cocees 0 86 
4. Limestone, fossiliferous ......... ccccssoscocces anenenenn conces tecece svesceces nennannnn anne 2 0 
5. Sandy bituminous shal€..............cc00ccccceccecee snuununnn anne ceessces cesses sesseeecs 10 0 
6. Coal ....cs000cceves coccce cosecseus annunnnen cassecees snanunene seecentes oocececes succes coscesece conccs 0 3 
7. Clay ..ccccsscccecescovaee sonanunen onsnnansnnnnann soseesces nennen conees sanann soeeeeees peseeesse cosess 0 6 
8. Coal ....ccseccccceececsce consccscs nnnanunn cones sunnnn cones sonannnen sence coeees eeseeeecs onsen eee 0 3 
9. Clay ......200 cccoeeces corsccces sevens nennanann eecsenecs senses sananurnn sesees ansanssnn nennen sonsen ene 0 2 
10. Coral .........200 ccc ceccse ace cncees ceenceces soncevese soeeacces cosscceee cossceece susanne nun seceecece 0 8 
11. Clay .......0.cssccceee concevene severe ceseessoeses sanannnnnsnnnnsnnnen sesecnces coneee cos penees soeees 1 0 
12. Sandy bituminous shale with coal plants......... .ccccccosascooe cecesscee secses scenes 10 


See Sec. No. 11, Map X. 


A sample of Mr. Kline’s limonite ore, obtained at the Zanesville fur- 
nace, was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result: 





Specific gravity ..........0. cccccsececccsscsee see scccnsscees sevees nnananen sonnnanen ses nsensnne 2.682 
Water, combined......sssesesenesnonenonennnnnnenonnannnensensnnssnonnnenunnennonnnensnnene 11,15 
Silicious matter.........ccccesseeccecsccss cor son cesses cesses seceen sonsee nenne concen senses ane 23.70 


Iron SO8QUIOXICE..........0 cee sve cee see cte sce cencecene cess csscsscsscsscsscsssscsssesssssees 59.04 
MANnganese........s.0ccecer sec cee cesses cseccs cesses nes cesses cesscscsscssececsecensssessessssses 0.85 
Lime, phosphate..........sscscesocscee coves ove ensosnnsesnensnenonnsnnnnsenununununnssnnennunesuunene L1G 





Lime, carbonate...........ssuosonsresssnnonssnssusnsensnsnnnunnnnnennn seeeeeecsencens sees 1.05 
Magnesia .......cccccrcsceccesensceecersnssee snanunnsnsenasnsnsssonsonsstesinnnnnsssrerunumsen 2.06 
Sulphur.............20000000s0nsssseensnnsonsonssnennsnssnsnnssnessnsnensnonassensnnssnunanennn trace 

Total .......ccccscccccccrscsscscnsscsccscccscescesssesesscscnssesessesceeecesseneosseces 99.66 
Metallic ir0n..cc.cccccscccccccccsccccsctccccsccvees censscceeseecesssessceetesecccsccscccceces 41.33 
Phosphoric acid.....sssccosssoseeees » Lenssonnunennunnsnnensunsnusnnnnnnnnensnnensasen ces - 0.64 


This is a good quality of ore. 
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ZANESVILLE CORPORATION. 


The following geological section was taken on the land of J. Granger, 


near the forks of Mill run, in the corporate limits of Zanesville: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Shale .......ccccsccccsvcccccvscscccccccresevees seeesseee cccescesescsaeeseesse cesses nernensnnnnenen 0 
2. Coal ...scscccsccccccccscccrccsccccsscevcncecccs ces seeceesseseecenscsecccccceseccecesesscsecseseseane 4 
3. Olay «.ecerceecssssssseceseeeeee snsnonnsnnsenssnnenannnsnssonssnennnssnnsssnsennensssassnsssennnnne 1 
4, Coral .....ccccccocccccccveccccccccnccscnsccccceecccesssesenessecnseeneeceessesseccsensseossessenes 5 
5. Not exposed ...........00. eee coecvenaes one Coeeeneee cae cne ene ees coe nennen san cee ene ceceseeseeseees 0 
6. Coal] .....ccccccccccccsccccccvce scsccvcscccccsscccseecseeeces cevesevenccsecsessccscecees cescscereees 0 
7. Olay:eesesssonesoonsnsnenounnssnnnssnnsssnnensnnesunsensaunnonnnnsenensesnnnnsnsesnnnenssnnusssenne 0 
8. Sandstone, quarried ........cccccee seccsesccccecsccccscsescccsveccsseveesecccsscevcccsce coves 0 
9. Coral .....scccccvrecsccsccsseccccrecceccccvevccscssescucccncneseceescscesccenensccccscesssceccscesess 0 

10. Sandstone .......00 ccscescee coscecces cvcsce ceccececs sansan senunn sosees assnansen see ann cecees sauren 0 

11. Shale .............. cccces cee cee cnscee cet ecsccesses ceeeee nennen soncncee soceesessseses aes seceseseses eee 0 

12. Laminated sandstone.......ccccccccccccsecccccscsccscscsscsccscvescsscessssceses eoesecensase 0 

13. Shale .........cccccscencsccccscsccccsccctses nansnsnnuunssennenensnnsnsensnnssnsnnensnsnenasnsunsee 0 

14. Putnam Hill limestone .........-ceccoccccsccceccvescccvcscccsscssscccvscssccccs cesses cccses 6 

15. Clay.....cccsccoorecssscccenscrovsrecccserscssecnscanseon snensresnnnssnnenonnnsnersnnssnnssesnnere 0 

16. Sandstone. ......corccccccccccccsccccesccccccccevcccesccseccssevccsccenevccnsecces nansnnsnannennn ces 0 


Sec. No. 8, Map X. 


On Slago’s run, near the brewery, the following section was taken: 


Putnam Hill limestone..........scscccccccsssesscccscesscncssvccccccsccvccecnecscesceccecceces 
Dark shalle.....cccccosccsccsscsceccccvevscsccesccccscccccssccscssscnesepecssecesecccsseccvcseccsece 
Shale, lighter colored......c.e.sssscseccssccccescsccescsccscscecesscccssseesseessescecessens . 
Laminated sandstone «.....cscssscossccccscecsaccvccccccssecccsces ccscccccscectescnsesesceseses 
SAandstOne......ccsccccececceccvcccccecccecescscecteeese ves seesescccsan cre sensseeesees nee esesteccecs 
Blue shales with nodules of siderite O1...............sssccecsscesceveceveccececsccsees 
Siderite OFe ...ccssccecesccscccccescccacccevscesscccssccssencesacees coc evscccceecesaccccesececsecs 
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The following analysis was made of the iron ore on Slago’s run, by 


Prof. Wormley: 


Specific gravity...cuesensen seccescee annnnnsonnensun annnnnenn cocceccee coeses seeceeses an nnenanenn 2.571 
Combined water........cccccccsccccccsccccsccccscesscsesssccecs Senecececccccecececcesccseses 00.00 
Silicious matter......... .ccscecscves snennenen cacves sonen cesses eesees conses coscee coscesucceecs 10.00 
Iron sesquioxide ...... .ccsceeee csscscese cncece sannon cecees ceeses cuceecece savces auansnsen sone 13.32 
Iron Carbonate ..........ccccccce cescsecccece cccssvces oscce sccece sesces ceceescessscsoes sececcsuse 55.44 


ALUMIMNAL. .....00c0 vesece see ves coccccsccccccesseccccceececeee sennnune eee sun cee peecee sve een ccvepevecs ses 


Manganese...... FOOSE FE OHHS OOF EHE CHOC OSHSCHEEHESHOEE SES EU ZEN ER ZEIT IE 09S FOF CHEECH OSE TH DHESSES 68868 trace. 
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Phosphate of lime .............c..cssssseeee sees ccescscesssersescsenensecssssscsscsscrscsencrece  T.O4 





Carbonate of lime...........csssccee cesses cesses ocsececeecsecsce cocesceces seeces see ces cee cases 7.39 
Carbonate of magnesia.......... o... 3.02 
Sul phuL......... ..ccccssscosesee secseecscssecccses see cesenecs sacssscscsssesee cus annnan seseeceeces ves en 0.17 

Totall.........cscccsosccsssscscsscear ens oscsesssssscsnrsanssscectsousnasasescessencnssnsceacesecactecsessesseacence 99.98 
Metallic iron ........c..ccssccsecescssssssecsscssesesssscvsceessacsssssnsssccsecsecccsenesescecsscesacssecsssesessse# #6 36.44 
Phosphoric acid............2.220000000snenenonneonensnonnsnnenennennenenntznnsnenennnnnennenesnansesnensenrseenen 3.90 


The percentage of phosphoric acid is too large and must contaminate 
iron made from this ore. An ore found on Marietta street, yielded only 
12.56 per cent. of metallic iron. | 

The following geological section is found on the Adamsville road, a half 


or three-quarters of a mile north of Mill run: 
FEET. IN. 


1. Sandstone..........ssssosssosossenenunensonnennnsnnnsnnensansun saceecsscnsessensensecsessrensesss 3 0 
2, Coal blossom .....ssossssosssenenssonsonensunnnnen tnseee snnsnnnnnensnnnnsenunnnnsenen rennen —_— — 
3. Shale .........ccceccscsscenceceecesscessesccccccece cessescestesstaccsseceess So eccecccscssceese-ces 10 0 
4. Finely laminated sandstone..............cccssesccssccsesccececcnscescescnscne toseesenseas 10 0 
5. Heavy crumbling sandstone ..........s0sessenorsersansnnonannensnonnsnnsnnensenensenensen 14 0 
6. Compact, laminated sandstone ...........sccccsssceceecceceeccecsssccensscecssctssessess 6 0 
7. Coal blossom.. .......orrsoesensennennnonnnsnnsnnnnnsrsennnnnennunrnunsnsnnnsensnnannnnnennannen —_- — 
8. Finely laminated sandstone. ............cscsccsecccscscscsee teescnseescccseseccscosscceecs 34 0 
9. Shale ......20222enssennnsnsnnonunennunntonsnnsnonsnnenennnnnnnnnunnessnnennnannnnnnensensssestannnne 12 O 
10. Coal...eeessessesensessnnnerssnnnsnnnnsnnunnennunsnonnsnnnennononnensnnsnsrnnnnnnnnsnsnsnannennanenn 3.0 
11. Not exposed ....eesesesssennenssnennnnensrssnnannnnnunennononsnensannnennnuntners nnnsannsnnsnnne 270 
12. Coal .......csccssce cossceccnscsscaccnscnsee nnnnnnsnonensnnsnunnenennonannansnsnsennnnssnsnnnenennene 4 0 
13. Not exposed..........cccccccscesccsecccecencttenceerecsesesveeseecscessessensseseesecees seessenes 64 0 
14. Putnam Hill limestone... ..............ccecesceececseeceneceseecaceeeensseceeeteeeee sacaseees _-_ — 


See Sec. No. 10, Map X. 


A very careful section of Putnam Hill was made by Mr. Gilbert, with 
measurements as follows: 


FEET. IN 

J. Samdstone..........ccccccscceccnscncecsscsteeeesenscnsecseceteeee nenescnse sensesecscsscescesesens 4? 0 

2. Buff sandy shale, with nodules Of ore ............sccccssencssseccsscrecevcesnccsseees 8 0 

3. Fire-clay.........ssccceeeecscecssseeeeerteeeteeeee cesses ccnsas soeseesesecaseeees esses seseeeeesens 2 O 

4 Cal .....cccccccssccsccsscceccccecscsucstesceeersseeseeeseeescassceccccsseaseaecossesececsecccsssses 0 2 

5. Clay. .ccccscsccecceeeeeeecccssssscesssssseasesteeeeeseeeeeeeeeesseeecsceaseeeseeceeessesseeeeessenes 0 6 

G. Coal ....cecccssseeesssecssecsnseeecetceenseeseseeee sense snesssnnnsnsnessnnenssonssonssssnsnssnnene 1 ill 

7. Undler-clay.......ccecccssescccnesccscccnsssseeeeeeseeseccnsccccncsecsscncees sesecaseacnsesaana ces 2 O 

8. Buff shaly sandstone............cccscccccccorcssssscscecsseeseesescacsvevcceseeessseseseesees 6 0 

9. Buff shale, with nodules of iron OT ......... ssssonsen snnannann sennnnnn sesceveee concen 8 0 
WO. Olay ee 2 0 
X 1. Shale...eecssesansnanaen ccsecccee sonnnunan cesseeeoe coaees sanunssnn cesses sannen cosseeees senseeeee une 6 0 
2. Nodular limestone ...........sssseee snnsnnnne snanonenn sonsnnonn nnnnnnnnn sonsansen nennen essen 2 0 
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FEET. IN. 
Shale .......0. scsvessscees cosescees cesses snanon nannunansnen sense sonen eeseeseee oe vennsen ceeesenes . 20 O 
Coal blossom ........2s00 cccsscces conces onunannen nonannunn seceeecoscen sonsnunne snnansann sensernen on 
Buff, sandy shale, with nodules of ore......... bocece conscnece coneceese sncees soscooees 50 0 
Putnam Hill limestone, fossiliferous ............00. + Benson coceee sonnnsnne vanes seeees 2 6 
Sandy bituminous shale, fossiliferous ...........s002ccsess cesses sonnnannn snnernanene „2 0 
Coal arreaeses sonnnenon sonnensue nnsannue sunensann nunnnnnnn seseasces sensesans nnnarann onnarnnns nassen 0 10 
Shale ......... onen sonannnen snonnense sunnannun nunnnnnan auansnunn sansnnnnn concevene ssnnnsnnennanene 8 0 
Coal and slate ........... ssssscsss cossccsce senscnece sunsnneen sovessace conses socees sannansen sanves 0 4 
Under-cl ay ............ccscss seces cecss snnnse nununnenn sanannann cossee cones snecesacs osees ces eve 3 COO 
Fime-grained sandstone .........csscccccses cossescen coosceces cecces saccesces sevees sonsnsesnee 4 0 
Not OxpPoOsed....... cccsccecrcccscecccses cossenees eee eee seen snunsnnnunsn suonanenn ensees soeseeees „16 0 
Clay shale...........0sssscccsssvesce nennen nnnnnnnanunnonnnsn nennen nonnnanne eseccecs soceseces seem 12 0 
Sandy shale .........cssscccsscescscees sscees cossecoes sence sonsss onsannnne senseuses cesses seceesce 10 0 
Clay shale..........csscsccccee snsnonnue nansnannnnen cosescees ceases cocees nnarnn anunnansnsnsenuncnen 4 0 
Sandstone ..eusoceosonenonsosunnsnnononssnsnnnnnsnsenn sonees snsensesnnenssn ees beses seceee os vonneen 4 0 
Shale ...... ccscccsccscccscece ssccscsee cee uns ces con ces nnanen coe sosesees ceases eee cesceeseces sen enmmunne 10 0 
Siderite Or®........s»ossnenunsssnnsonssnssenenenssunonnsunsnonansene snsansnnnansunsunsnnsonnensensnsensenuuenene QO 4 
Limestone, fossiliferous .......0....cscccsscsrsseccssceces sun snsnesesnnnnuenennnonusnesnenmmonnanuunnee QO 4 
Siderite OTC ....-.socbsescoccces soe ceccesensccscecssssencccscscces one non ann one sennnsenonnenssusnuesssennnunee QO 5 
Limestone, fossiliferous...........ssecccscenccsecssonsscrscrcssscsccccsssscssessescssesssss 2 OO 
Shaly limestone, fossiliferous........cccescesescsccssesessscercscccssccsssecsccessoonsees QO 8 
Sandstone. ........ sccccece sosccsces sececece nennen sonseesee sunnsnaen ausnannse sveserereceses senses 4 0 


Low water, Muskingum river .............01csscssecs coeces sonsceses cossesces anne sveses 
For this section, see Sec. No. 6, Map X. 


result of analysis: 


Specific Qravity............scccceccccccssscesccsessescesses sonnannen sannunnen svsseesce sesseeses 3.250 
Water .........000cecceececece soncen nunnansnn cosces nansanens eeeeeeses aussen annnnnsnnen vocecs eonees 6.40 
Silicious mMatter............sccssscssccscccsesescees coscen sesscees censccess sossccess esses seeess 23.28 
Iron, sesquioxide ...... cr... 00s nennunnen nennen annnnnannsen sannseonnnen oneness sanann nenn 14.58 
Iron, Carbonate... .........csssccccecee ann cee ene nnnnen secesscetecs san soneceece sousee aan nn coseees 45.54 
Alumina ..........ccescceeccsscens cccsceccevasscssensscssccescntecesceccccessessscensceesecsens 0.40 
Manganese .......2sccceccseresccceccvecsccesseseecssccenc cesses sensseseseesees sessscescesececss 0.50 
Lime, phosphate ...........ccccscsssssssceccccsccttecreseeetcccsseccscccnscsccneseccsssee see 0.67 
Lime, Carbonate ............sssccsscccsccscscsscceserceee cosccsssecscesscoscceccsscssececeses 5.16 
Magnesia .........ssecsccccceccceccccnsseetteeee conse asssensseseescescesscesneseeseccesceccsens 2.80 
Sulphul........ceeessesscccecsvcsccsceaccsscescsccssenscecesceesscessenesssessseesees ssceseeceees 0.50 

Total....cccccccccsscsccccsssccsccecscesessnsccesressesettecsenecscsssnessesssccsescecacecs 99.83 


A sample of siderite ore from Ives’ run, Zanesville, gave the following 
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SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


On the land of Rev. J. Springer, Sec. 16, the following section was 
taken: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Blossom Of Coa] .........-ccccccc see sccscscescvccncccccesccescsscecssccsccssenscccceseuesseceess as 
2. Not SCOMN........ccccccvece cccscscectesseeescecsesccrceetccccnccccccesecerensesesssscneseavesececes 60 0 
3. Putnam Hill limestone ...........:scccssccssesseessscesces nennen "aes scersessscssecessecss 1 
4. Shale .......ccccccsecscccscsncce son ccscecceetenseesseees sansnn nennen sun ann anenunensenensn nen nn ene 3 
5. Samdstone.........ccscscsccssceecceccecceces coe one nen coe nun accetscscceteseneseesesesseeases sos nenee 1 0 
6. Shale ........... une 2 0 
7. Call .....cccecccccncccecrcccscscccsscvescsccescccesscveseecsescescesesesessseesececssssesseseserees 1 0 
8. Undler-clay...........sssscorcesecccesccesccssecccosceneccccce ccnsseecesssces cessensseeeeseceee ses 0 6 
9. Sandy shalle............scccsccccccsececccsecseccccsccscerssceeccevee sccscsensasceecnsesessesceess 100 
10. Siderite Ore ........cssssccsccccsscseecscncectecsesnecctessscscnsecasecccnesceus cesessssececscece 0 6 
11. Flint .......cccscoccscccccscsccesceccsean sonceseecececsenccee soscaceeetecceuccscscestecese rennen ens 0 10 
12. Dark shale and laminated sandstone...........ccsecccccccccccccscerececscsceeseccceees 5 0 
13. Fine-grained sandstone ........cccsccssscssssencscssesee csccssces covecetevcesereesseucvesces 4 0 


The fine-grained sandstone, (No. 13 in the above section,) is a very 
handsome light-blue stone, very evenly bedded, easily quarried, and has 
proved to be durable. It is evidently a very valuable building stone. 

On the land ot Perry Bolin, Sec. 6, in this township, a limonite ore, 
6 inches thick, is found at an elevation of 54 feet above the Putnam Hill 
limestone. This ore is taken to the Zanesville furnace. The following 
is an analysis of Mr. Bolin’s ore, by Prof. Wormley: 








Specific Gravity........-sccccscsccesscccscecscessceeeecenscesesceeescecessesceeeereess Lunansossnsnsnnenn 2.624 
Water combined............sss0enosnsennnonennnunnnnnnsenannunnannonsansnenanssstnnunnsansnnanonsennnn 13.20 
Silicious matter............«..e0sosnaensunsnansnssnsnnensnsnnsnnunnansnunnnsnnnenssnnnnnssnsnannnnnanennn 14.96 
Iron S€8qQuioxide.........scssccccssccsccssseeccucsssacsseneceecneesseseee cesses seceseeseseesesece eee oes 67.35 
Manganese .......sursossssnnensennsssnnnnsensensensnnsen eee cee san ene snemmun sen sue sssmmens see sasceesee ene eee 0.90 
Lime, phosphate............cccssesssccecsscocesscee ces cosceessssesessssentsesssecsssee cesses sssseesscces — 0.63 
66 CATDOMALE ......uenaesossonnnununnenn cocseeess nee eeveee socese sonnensen sanaun cose eeees tennceees anne 0.81 
Magnesia ......... ceceseece crssce cesses ceceeeses concen soreeeees nunnon soseeaseeenseeeeeees senses snssrnun nen 1.32 
Sulphur ............00ccecee cosescees coseee ene cee cee see eee seeeeseee nenanansn cee nee see vee rns seceseneseee sees trace. 
6 0) ¢:) oessonere ononnannnnnene nassen uno onnnnnsnsn nennen nnnnnnnnesn onnnen ansann nn nsnsnonene 9.57 
Metallic iron ......... cssssoesssescoeessesscecese cvcecs snnannnnn sunnnnnsn snnsnn seeees seceencesseeeesee seaees 47.15 
Phosphoric acid ......... ssccssees sonannnnn annonnnnunnnnnnnn coveeeses seen ceecsses cosssses oe seee seneee anenen 0.29 


This is an excellent ore, rich in iron, free from sulphur, and contain- 
ing only a small amount of phosphorus. 

The seam, where measured, averages 6 inches in thickness. 

In Springfield township, the two seams of coal known as the two New 
Lexington coals (the upper of which is the equivalent of the great seam 
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of southern Perry county) are almost constantly seen in their proper 
horizons. They are worked in many places. They always hold the 
same position relatively to the Putnam Hill limestone. The original 
and typical Putnam Hill limestone is found in this township and is 
easily examined in the dug-way just above the bridge of the Cincinnati 
& Muskingum Valley Railroad. 


NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 


Reference was made to the important geological features of this town- 
ship in the Annual Report for 1869. The limestone in the bed of Jona- 
than’s creek, the equivalent of the Maxville limestone, and the best rep- 
resentative in the State of the lower Carboniferous limestone of Illinois 
and Missouri, is a deposit of very great scientific interest. This forma- 
tion extends several miles above Newtonville on all the leading branches 
of the creck. In places the upper layers are buff colored, and an analy- 
sis of a sample taken near J. Roberts’ Sec. 14, showed the presence of 
considerable magnesia. I copy the analysis by Prof. Wormley, from 
former Report: 


Silicious matter ... .......ccccccoccscccsesscsescesccscesesssesecssessersscsssssssec san nannsnanrsssnsnunennensosenenmsnenenasnenene 10.20 
Alumina and sesquioxide Of 190M .esucssseosnonenewononsnenenensnonsensnssnanesonanstnssenenononsnnuessensuennene 4,40) 


Carbonate of Limme.is....c...000:csccccssccsecsce nun onensnunsnussnneanunenuennuenn cos ccseaus sucsenccssvecscerscasee secasees ses 49.80 
“ of magnegia wecsssresee nnnnnsnennenssnnn ces onsnsnennnnsnsnnenenen anna annnssenensnsensnesensnnnsansunssenssene  D0OD 
Total ....0u0...0 000 00000000000n00000000n00n00nenuu 0000 see onscacesepecsece aes coescensceccnessssenssvecessecessesscusascescessece 100.05 


Probably the whiter and purer portions of the stone contain little else 

than carbonate of lime. Experiments should be tried with the buff 
stone to determine the value of its lime for hydraulic purposes. 
. The fossiliferous limestone 80 feet above the limestone in the bed of the 
creek is not the Putnam Hill limestone, as might perhaps be inferred 
from the Report for 1869; the Putnam Hill limestone is 72 feet higher. 
Sixty-three feet. above this is the lower New Lexington coal mined at 
the Miami Company’s mines in Sec. 28. The upper New Lexington 
seam, the equivalent of the Straitsville or Nelsonville seam, is also 
mined at the same mines. The seams are 22 feet apart. The lower is 3 
feet 10 inches thick, and the upper 4 feet. The coal is generally of ex- 
cellent quality. I have no doubt that there are in this township work- 
able seams of good iron ore. Such ores are found north and east, and 
will be found here, when careful search is made. 


CLAY TOWNSHIP. 


This is a township of very limited area in the south-west corner of the 
county. Reference was made to it in the Report for 1869. No additional 
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facts have been obtained since that Report wasmade. The Putnam Hill 
limestone is found here, and the upper New Lexington seam of coal is 
about 80 feet above it. The lower seam had not been found, but it may 
be there in local developments. It is nowhere a very certain seam. 
When there is sufficient demand to warrant careful searches, I have little 
doubt but that valuable iron ore will be found in this vicinity. In other 
townships good orcs are found in similar portions of the Coal-measures 
series. The most useful material as yet taken from the earth in Clay 
township, is potter’s clay, from which large quantities of excellent pot- 
tery are annually made. 


BRUSH CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


On the land of Mr. Sloan, near Stovertown, Sec. 36, in Brush Creek 
township, a geological section was made, revealing the Alexander seam 
of coal: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Shale.....ereenesenensesssonnsssssnonsnennsnnnnnnnnnunsnnenssnnssnsnsnonssnnsnsnonnssnnanannotsensene 8 0 
2. COL] .....ccccceecccccssseceseceeccecennsceaveneesessccsssscee cecseasesscsescseesesesesecesseeecesees 1 4 
B. Clay ....csssecnccccnscesccccesceee: ansnennesnnannsnnsnnnnssnnnnnsnnnsnnnssnnnnsnnsnnnannnnansnnnen 0 2 
4. Coal ........ecscsccceecsceecccnnenseccsssceeeseveceeeeececeseeteeeee eet ecesenses ceeeessee nassen 1 6 
5. Under-clay ......ccssscoecsroenccccesccccnee senses sessseeesssevensessessessseccses sscusecssooese 


On the land of J. Elmore, Sec. 13, the following geological section was 
taken : 


FEET. IN. 
1. Samdstome).........0. ccecssces cscccssee sosscsce sonsceees soosssces speseuces seseeeees sonsseees seeees 8 0 
2, Coal, reported thickness ...........cscc cesses soscsenee ces Senses cutsesnse snvsesoes cossessonsn 4 0 
3. Mostly laminated sandstone. ...........cccceeccccse coves con seecescecece snnnnnenn seseseees 00 
4, Coal, Alexander Seam, reported zeersseen soenen srnunnnen sronnnuen sesnnnnen encase sonen eee 6 0 
5. Laminated sandstone .........cccscsccsssscse scvsccces nonnenssn anansn sannnnnnn conses sosescece 45 0 
6. Sandy limestone. ...........ccsccsess cocvcecee secece nnnansnsnonnnse nnnnnnnnn eeceseace sonsceseses 1 0 
7. Laminated sandstone. ..........sscseccccescoccee socsceces sas snensnonn nenennanansn seeese senses 39 0 
8. Blossom of Straitsville or Nelsonville coal ......... .cccsccee coeeeeaeeee fp eeeeeeeceese 


See Sec. No. 25, Map X. 


The two upper coal seams in this section have formerly been opened, 
but the openings have fallen in, and no measurements could be made. 
It.is possible that the seams are less thick than reported. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP 
Lies north-east of Zanesville, and is intersected by the Central Ohio 
Railroad. 
The following geological section was taken at Coal Dale and Rocky 
Point, in this township : 


& 
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FEET. IN 
1. Shale ...........cccccscecccsccsccsccncssccessccecescsscescnensceseeseeesencassseeseeeseeseeseseas eee 
2. Coal .......cccsscceccsccccceccsccsececeascsscssscscessassecesesssessesescceson scene sscsnerenseess 3.0 
3. Not exposed ......sccccccosccscsecsersccssccscesccssvecessesess Lenssesnensssnsanssnssannsnnere 24 0 
4, Siderite ore .........ccsccscssces soceee conscasce cee cecees conese cecens nennen nunenanın sense cose 0 6 
5. Coal GE ee 2 9 
6. Under-clay ..........cscceccsccecssccsccccsccsccescsccsssessscecssesscnssssesseseccessesuessoes 4 0 
7. Not @xposed ......... csccsscs cosscsscs cee ccnses seseesesececess soscescee annnnnann conseeess nennen 13 0 
8. Laminated sandstone ......uesseroancnosnonnnnenonennnsunnen sannen onen soeneeees seaneseeaes 12 0 
9. Heavy sandstone .........ccssscccccccscsssccsccscecetcscascsccscccscccsccecescosescsessoesees 35 0 

10. Coal blossom ...........suune0ss0n0nnnnononnnsnnnne snensonnnenunonsnnnsnnnnsnnensnensnnnenrne en 

11. Siderite ore........... ..cccssecscceeccccee cesses sunnnnnen anansnnen nennen sannansen nunsen sonanncns 0 10 

12. Putnam Hill limestone .........2.z02000u02000 0eunn0s00 ceceee cocces conses cesees sosses seeees 5 0 

13. Not exposed ............sssccscocceececce cose tenses cesses sonsesces covces soeses soeserens cenees 2 0 

14. Laminated sandstone ............... cccceccsecscesecscces cecees sucess cocees sossen sosseseeees 10 0 

15. Shale ........c..ccsssecccecssceccsccescscsce nesses tee nnnnonessonennnnnsnsnsensenenssnnnsnsenunnene 2 0 

16. Cherty limestone ..................cscces cscceceee snnnanunn sunnnsnonnnnssnnansen snanen anne 1 0 

17. Slaty cannel Coal ............ cccccs cecees cosccseee cesses cecees cesses sneses seceee sonseeceseages 0 4 

18. Not Exposed ..c..cccecccccccce cooscscce soseecces soeees sannnannn possesses seeseesee sensesees cesses 18 0 

19. Blue sandy shale ......... z.eussosssnsnonsen cocsccees cescnsees ceeeecees nannen sesessees seesanes 8 0 

20. Limestone .....ccccccscecsee covcscecs sovcscecs seseccees snenannnn osseeeees oe leeeenseteececs eeenes 0 10 

21. Shaly limestone 2.0.00... ...... ccc ccscesccecee cresed seeees sanannenn soseenene cosees cesses senees 1 3 

22. Limestone, fossiliferous. ......... sccccseee ccs sonscsces sunnonnen coscecees ces coe snennunan vores 1 6 


23. Sandy shale ...........cccccscece cesses ensues cosesvees access seeeneees sonsseees cossesens nenne eee 
See Sec. No. 7, Map X. 


In the above section, Nos. 4,5 and 6 were seen near Coal Dale, and 
the rest of the section at Rocky Point. In the slate over the upper coal 
fine Chonetes and other fossils, changed to pyrite, are found at Matthews’ 


coal bank, in the north part of this township. 


The following geological section was taken near the line between the 
corporate limits of Zanesville and Washington township. The upper 
part, containing the Alexander coal-seam. was taken on the land of 


D. Hart: 


1. Coal, reported ......... ccccccsescscsee cesses cesses ceseeecacees cseen soeses anne census senseeees 4 0 
2. CLAY ...seccceccccee cece cnssescnseee ces seesseees coneen sesso ceseceeas ovseceaes sus cus eeeeas seasons 2 6 
3. Laminated sandstone and shale ..........ccccs cssssecss cocces covececss esses sessesssees 40 0 
4, Coarse sandstone .........200cscsce cocees nennen nenne nenenn nonsnenen cccces soeseseevees eveceses 10 0 
5. Finely laminated sandstone and shale.............sccese cos cscses conscecscees cor cones 00 
6. Coal ......cccscccsccececescecsccscscs tosses enseccncecscecsceeeseecseesscscccceecescevseesscoesecs 3 0 
1. Clay .csececcceccceccecesceeecnsceseenccecsesesceseesceeses ceseeeseseesceeseaess tee ceeeceeeeeceses 2 0 
8. Laminated sandstone ........sscscccccccccssec cccscscacccecescescscccsvecesccescenvescsaces 25 0 
9, Siderite OF ........cccccccccecsccctcccscecevecncescccccssencecccessccsccesccccescsssccsscceses 0 10 
10. Shale, bituminous ...........cccscceccccscceeccsscescscsenee cecsccsceeerseeecccesvsscsseneess 2 0 
11. Coal ........ccscccccee cesscscneccccecevsccesesscesssccssencesscseneccsecesessscscsccevenessecsocs 4 0 


See Sec. No. 13, Map X. 
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The following geological section was obtained on the land of Wm. 
Alexander, on lot 119, Washington township: 


FEET, IN. 
1. Shale .......0....ccccsccccecscenccscescacscesccescsssscscescececscsensssnenssascesssecssccecsacsese 8 0 
2. Slaty coal] .....cccecsssssscecccsccccececcsvcccerscsscssccescseesscaescesescesecscesesessceseseseees 0 10 
3. Clay ....-.ceccoeccsvceccvenscccssccscccccecsescccsecsscscenseseessenecseessensesessesseeeeceeesene nes 0 2 
4. Coal ........cccecsceccccscncescscnsacnssscccacscccsssnseseecessenssssnscesenees Cusnsecosecscnencnees 5 0 
5H. Clay .....ccesescccveccnsccccccvcnccecccccsccccscessssecscesccssccccsscsssssecensosscesscsssoes sarees 2 0 
6. Sandy limestone.......usssensnenannossnennnenssnunsnsnnnsnensonnssensanuennunnsunansannensnennen 1 0 


See Sec. No. 14, Map X. 


This coal has a good reputation for household use, and is extensively 
used along the line of the National Road. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


The following section was taken on the land of Nathan Joseph, Sec. 
10, Wayne township: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Shale........cccscsccscecancscsscscecseceee sncccscccssesenesseeesen conceseencsseecsscuscsscoeees 30 
2. Sandy bituminous shale ..........csccccccscccssccscssccecccsscccccesccccccscecsesseesscweces 30 
3. Coal ....ccsccccsccscccccscccssesctssccccncccss: sence ceccescescescesceucesscsessessssenessessesees see 4 0 
4. Clay ..ccsceccccecccccccecscccsscetscssnsssssesscsssssesseesenseenseseesnsennees seeeeseee cesses seas 0 2 
5. Coal .cccscescce cccsscscscccccccveccctcccscccsvsessescccsevccsessercessceseecceeccssssns cesseseeeces 2 6 
6. Clay ....ccsccoccsccscecccsccccscescsccceceeescccsccscsscssnsesescceescessse cesses seccesesescesee ces 5 0 
7. Limestone .........ccsceccscccccccescevevsccccces ces ccccestoecscescecscesessesteseseccceess secs u 2 0 


See Sec. No. 16, Map X. 


The following geological section was seen on the land of Wm. Dunn, 
Sec. 6, Wayne township : 


FEET, IN: 
1. Limestone, not measured .........0..cscseccscees covece cesses nnnnnnnnn seesseeee sosees tosses wee wee 
2. NoOtexposed........sccscccccccccccccscecccccsssccvcese vssscccevccscvcceseessessasesesseeseseeeners 3.0 
3. Coal blossom ............csececcee seeces nonennnun sonenanen consee coeees annnen nennen seeees nennenen wee eee 
4. White Clay ......... ccccsees snennsnensnnnun nassen seccen sesceseee soseasees eesceesee soeses sessenens 6 0 
5. Coarse crumbling sandstone.........csscccsscceecsccee sonuonann nennen cosee nennen seaseeees 40 0 
6. Coal....eeassenesen sononnnen nennen snnannnnn onnnnnnee sunnen sosunasen sansan sun nnnsnnsnnnnenen nuasse nee 3 10 
7. Clay .ecceesannssnsn nnnensnnennsen sun sonne nnonan snsnnsenn anunen nun ano san sntnan enennn ann ann na nen nee 1 3 
8. Coal .zesessesess anne cccnes nennen cossecese ceecse snnuen snnnne cesses secsecneces cesses sesess sanssnassen 0 10 
9. Clay 00... .ccsse scenes cen ccesce con ccecerenees con sun cesses non nenne seen coe tes ann ens cesses cee sasceees 5 0 

10. Limestone ............cccccsecscccscccccccsccccaccenscssncesscesccsnee scessssescnscccesseessesers 2 O 

11. Clay ...........sccsccssccnecsccssccencsscnsen scossscecssssesces sonscensscesssceesseeseecsocseeceoes 3 0 

12. Finely laminated samdstone............cccccccssccrcscsccvscccecscccsccsccecesceecessewens 30 0 

13. Shale ......... ssscsces neuen csesenses sennunnnn coveecces snseeseee conven nennen toecen sense eesseeseees 2 0 

14. Bituminous shale and Coal ........0sus0s0unnnnnnnsnnnnnsonsnnnannnnnnnsnenensnnnunnnnnmern 0 6 

15. Shale .....cccssccscocsecsscevecscees \oasssnnantnunennsnssunsnennssnansnsnnsnsnnnsunennnnnnnnusnuene 5 0 

16. Compact sandstone ..essonsesse nennen ssccescccnse snnnnnnen snnunnonununnunnen susseeass sosssesees 10 0 


See Sec. No. 17, Map X. 
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In Sec. 9, in this township, the blossom of the Alexander coal was seen 
on the road to Chandlersville, with the usual sandy limestone below it. 
This limestone contains a few fossils. No good openings were found at 
this point for the measurement of the coal. In Sec. 10, the coal shows a 
fine development. 

In Sec. 7, in this township, the blossom of the Alexander coal was 
also seen, with the limestone below it. 


The following geological section was taken about a mile and a half 
south-east of Zanesville, in what is called Salt Gum hollow: 


FEET. IX 
1. Samadstone..............cssccccsce coocccees cocsceves sesces scones costes cones sonen neesceses eoeses cues 12 0 
2. Blue shale ..........ccccccveroscse soccccscs ccccosccvcvccecceuseeccessecee eccccscs soccsceccccence 10 0 
B. Cdl o-.....sscesceccssceccccsccsnccssceeceseccccnenscsecscceracneseecessceses socescees nusensnnenanse 2 0 
4. Clay a eee 0 2 
5. Coal ......c0c ccccccccccccccccccccesccsccces oeeseses veccceucsescces coccessccevcsescscsevcceccecesces 058 
6. Clay .oeonsesnsensansnsnnnsnsnonnersossnunnnnnnnnensnnnnensunnnnsnannatsttnnnnnnnnennsnnennansonens 30 
7. Sandstone......rzerossseonnnnnnnonnnnrersentennnnunnnnanensannnnensnnnnnnnnnnensurseren nennen esses 13 0 
8. Laminated sandstone ..........ccccsceccevccsscscectecencesscccnccececccsceses tenansnsenanne 3 0 
9. Samdstone.........cccccccccsescscscstccceescecsccaccen sc0eseees ccucsccsccceteeeete-secusesscsseces 10 0 
10. Shale ..........cecsceescccctsccnccnscccseeesccucssecs coseceeccece cccscsccccccces ceases cecsessecceees 5 0 
11. Coal ....0. .cscssceccccsccsescceceses vencsscee saccesees veecsseuescesensreeescesasescesceesseccencees 0 8 
12. Clay .........csercccescccsccesscececssccssscsscsecsscnsce scenes sonerssesseseeeee neassscescncnenees 2 0 
13. Slaty Coal ............sccsscccccssccsssscscce sccnssecscscsssscceccccesce senses cscesssesscensseesers 0 4 
14. Cay oo... ccccssccecsccsscceccsensceesceccsnseecsteseescenceetseeee scenes seceescusceeeceeceseeseeses 3 0 
15. Slaty coal ...............seeceecccscccecceccscceccesccc cesses sesscesee sosssscesncsscessaseeseoeecee 0 6 
16. Clay ..eeressssnnsnsnsnnonssonsnnnnnnnnsannnsnennuennnnsnannonssnnnnonnannanenosnnssansanssnnannsnen 30 
17. Shale ........cccccccsccscncccccscstcecccetsccenccsceccscscecesencssceetccccsescececece seseeescccnces 7 #0 
18. Siderite OrC.........cccscccccscecccecvces sceseves senses ccecccencccecessnsccescncsseccecsevcsecss 0 35 
19. Shale ........cccesccsccccccccsceece cevescesccnsccescccecceceessceescseceeensssccneecscececceeesseees 15 0 
20. Putnam Hill limestone...............cccsccceccscccesccoscescescscsscssssceccssssceseesecees 2 6 
21. Laminated blue sandstone. ............sccccoee scscceseasscnceccccsescscessenessscccesoscses 10 0 
22. Coal] ........ccecncecscteccccccccccccceccsecsscccescetcscescceceeeescscecscsstseeeseccevevccss tes tee 2 6 
See Scc. No. 9, Map X. 
HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 
Section at Taylorsville : 
FEET. IN 
1. Sandstone, quarried .........csccscesscsersce ssscecses cosces onanannnn sosasascncecee sepeceess 23 0 
2. Not well exposed .........cccccessccesececscases cocce ce sevesceseceseecesseasscecenensssenseseeess 54 0 
3. Shale..ccnsoensossnsasnosnssrsuensnunennnsnenennonnsnunnnnnsnensnsnensorsnuannennonnsnsnnnnnnn ann nnnnne 4 0 
4, Coal, Alexander seam. ........... sree neessnenonse en sssancoesesesens suscnseneecssecpesenen eeenes 2 0 
9. ©) £1) Ge 3 60 
G. Sandstone .........cccesccccscccccvcrsccvccceese coceccscesscsassenssssecseseceseeees soteesesecees res 4 0 
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FEET. IN. 
8. Light bluish sandstone, quarried ....ersersesnsssnsessonnsnonennnnsnsnnononnmnonsenennsanen 68 0 
9. Shale, blue and sandy ..........cccccssccsseccecsccscscecsecscencesseesvecessecensessecessceeussece 4 0 

10. Coal ........csesccesscscsvesececenccesceccscteceescecececscesenseten srseeecstececscsstetsecesscesserceses 1 6 

1l. Clay 0 1 

12. Coal ...cccsccscnsscscncescoscsenesece senses cesesescesseeeeesescsaeenee seeeen esos cesseesesces ees 0 10 

13. Clay....ccccseccsccceccvscnecccnsseessesceecesssceecssee seeeee senses seseeeenseceece ras nsonenenseen 2 6 


See Sec. No. 24, Map X. 


At the point where the section was made the Alexander coal was un- 
usually thin. It is reported to be thicker on the east side of the Mus- 
kingum river. 

The lower coal in the section, which is the equivalent of the Upper 
New Lexington or Straitsville coal, is worked for neighborhood use. 


In Sec. 19, Harrison township, at “ Blue Rock,” but not in Blue Rock 
township, the following section was made: 
FEET. IN. 


1. Sandstone. .......ccccccscescccscecsensenccesteces nen sannennonnennennnnnennannen ace ces seseee nun ces 8 0 
2. Shale ........ccsseccccccccecceccsceccecsnsccceecencvecencsecset ences sseeetarscessess sescteeeseseteceess 2 0 
3. Coal .......ccccc ccoveccce conces cusses seeees sececeees anna cesses sessecees nennen coeees coesce svseceses 0 6 
4. Shale ....crnsrensennononneonnenennunnnnnunnnennenansnnnnnnnsnnennnunensnsnsnenuenuunsunnunnannnnen nen sen 30 0 
5. Coal, Alexander seam, from 3 ft. 6 in. tO..... ....coeonononenonensnsnenusnsnnnsnsonsnsnsnsunnsnnnen 4 0 


See Sec. No. 28, Map X. 


The lower or Alexander coal has been extensively mined at this point 
and shipped on the Muskingum river to supply the demands of the salt 
furnaces and the townson the river below. It was at this point that the 
roof of an entry fell in, imprisoning four miners, who were rescued alive 
after an imprisonment of over thirteen days, during which time they 
had nothing to eat except the dinner carried in for the first day. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


The following geological section was obtained on the land of F. Dunn, 
Little Salt creek, about 2 miles south-west of Bridgeville : 


FEET. IN. 


1. Laminated sandstone. ........ ccscccccscscsceces socsscees aunnnanun ann cccecs seseseees sauna nee 20 O 
2. Shale ...... .cccecece cocscscce concteeas ceceeceee coecesser coeseceee anannunen nannnnnnn seetes eeseeasens 6 0 
3. Coal blossom, Alexander SCAM ...........0cvcecevcccee nenonenen cecces sessssees sevees sence ese 

4. Shale .........cccccccscerecsccescecees soscessee soseeses cos son cee cee cesses ern concecece seceesceceese 5 0 
5. Limonite OF ......... ccecscece nennen covconens senses nevenepeccscecses cesses cesses cusses cocseeevess 0 5 
6. Shale 2.0... .ccececcecec ses cet ces onnnnnnen suecescsceneessceces seecas costes cecess coseee sansnenen anenen 1 0 
7. Limestone ...... 0... cecece cocsce ceceee coves cecces coeeceees nannunnen cogeseeee Oeeeenees naneen ces 1 0 
B. Shale ......cccsccssscescevcsscseessecsee sec escses sec cencesacseee sense ons nen oseonussn ass renerennene OF QO 
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: 


9 Clayandore..... 2... ee eee ee eee et we es 2 6 
10. Shale. . 2... 2 ee ee ee ee ee ne 2 0 
11. Cool. 000 ne - 0 2 
12, Clay: 200“ 2 0 
13. Laminated sandstone, with compact sandstone below. ........ 50 0 
14. Cannelcoal. .. 200 2.2 ee ee we ew we we te tte et te ee 0 8 
15. Coal... 2. ee et ene 0 6 
16. Clay... 2. 2 ee eee ee ee ee wee tte 1 6 
17. Shale. 200 Co m rn 22 0 
18. Cool 2200 ne 2 0 
19. Shale. 0200 oe rn ...:...830 
20. Sandy limestone and sideriteore. ....... 2... 22 eee eee 1 6 
21. Laminated sandstone ........-++-+.2-.. oe we ew ew ew es 10 09 

Bed of. Little Salt creek. 

See Sec. No. 18, Map X. 


On the land of W. Dunn, a half mile east of F. Dunn’s, was taken the 
following section: 


FEET. IN 
1. Laminated sandstone. .... 2 222 nr ee ee ee ee ee we ee ee 6 0 
2. Blackslate. .. 1... 2. ee eee wee ee eer were eee 0 10 
3. Coal, Caldwell coal, Alexander seam... .. 2... ee ee eevee 2 il 
4. Under-clayand shale... 1... 2... 2 ee ee eww we ee ene ne . 
5. Notseen. 2 2 20000 0 et tt ren 7 0 
5. Limestone and siderite ore... . 2 2 rm nr er er nen 


See Sec. No. 20, Map X. 


The coal from the bank of Mr. Dunn was analyzed by Prof. Wormley 
with the following result: 








Specific gravity . 2 6 2 6 ee ren 1.252 
Water : : ne 6.15 
Ash » 2: 200er rennen 4.41 
Volatile matter. ©. 6 6 20cm nn 30.97 
Fixed carbon. . 2... 2 eee ee ee ee ee ee ww ee 58.47 

Total. . 2... ee ee ew ete et tt ew eh tt es 100.00 
Sulphur «6 6 2: Corner 0.41 


The analysis shows this to be a very superior coal. The fixed carbon 
is large and the sulphur small. It has been tried, in a small way, in the 
Zanesville furnace with approval. So far as analyses have been made, 
this coal is found to be the purest in that part of the county belonging 
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to the Second District, and is one of the best coals of the State. At many 
other points the coal of this seam is much less pure. 

The following geological section was taken on the land of Mr. Crane, 
about a mile south of F. Dunn’s, near the line between Perry and Salt 
creek townships: 


DooO09 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone ......... 0.0 ee ee ee we we we ww et we 3 0 
2. Shale 2: Corn 6 0 
3. Black slate... 2 HC m m ren. 05 
4. Coal, Alexander seam... ....- 2. nn ee ew ew www ns 30 
5. Clay and shale. ..::: KK m Een 6 0 
6. Limestone .... m m 0 on ern 1 
7. Notseen . . . 2: 2 2 2 2 2 2 ren. en 10 
8. Laminated sandstone - 2 2 2 22 mm men 1 
9. Heavy sandstone... . 2: 2: 22 Er ee ee ee ee 30 

10. Coal........ en 0 

11. Shale 2: 2 more. 4 

12. Sandstone .......... 202.000 ew ee woe wee wee 1 0 

13 Cannel slate and coal ...........4.-. 0002. e8 ec ce eevee 1 0 

14. Shale .. 2... ee eee eee ee ee ee wt ew we ee 15 0 

15. Finely laminated sandstone... ........20 2050 eees 8 0 


See Sec. No. 34, Map X. 


The coal, No. 4 in this section, could not be examined, the old opening 
having fallen in. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


The following geological section was obtained about half a mile west 
of the village of Norwich: 


FEET. IN 
1. Limestone, fossiliferous and ferruginous. .............. 2 6 
2. Notexposed .. 2: 200 2 0 
3. Laminated sandstone - - : 2: 2 2 m m mr ren 20 0 
4, Shale 2 ren 5 O 
5. Coal... 1 ee ee ee ee ew ew ee 1 8 
6. Clay: 6 ee rn 0 2 
7, Coal... . 2... eee we ee et tt tt we te 13 
8. Clay 2. 2er ren 0 2 
9. Mostly laminated sandstone... ..... 22 wee eee ene. 40 0 

20. Notseen ... 2 20er. 40 

11. Coal blossom 


See Sec. No. 23, Map X. 
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At Norwich station the following strata were exposed: 


FEET. IN, 
1. Coral .......0. ccccecsce nnnnuennnnnensnnnnnnanennnsnnne coseseees sanane 10 eeveee sopeenccs seceeevee seeses “2 6 
2. Under-clay, not measured. otesee ooccen cosese coseoseas nes qesaseens Lee enseee ace seas 
3. Laminated sandstone. ..... .......0.sscccscccscs sosccsces sense sosccesce sesenes enoan antun anne 2 0 
4. Conglomerate sandstone, with small quartz pebbles ........ BEPFFFPEFFEPFER un 6 0 
5. Sandy iron ore, Limomite............0.ssceescvsces ensoonson sannnnsne nenne unnssn caves en lL 0 
b. Clay shale...... ..ccss00 sonnnnnen sunonnenn cosecsses snnannann sannenssensn osees aes PEREERPERRUFPFERER 3 0 
7. Not exposed...... ssooneon soonoonsnnnnone nennen son nennen sunnen sennonne sees sense sonnannnenesenonse 7 .d 


8. Blossom of Coal ............ cesses cocccecscces soccsscsevcene ceesscses seseeee veces coves sees one cose otk 


The upper coal in this section is the same as the upper in the last. + 
The following geological section was obtained i in Sec. 16, Union towne: 


ship:. oe od 
FEET) ING; 
1. Limmestome. .............01 ceccnvece cevses cavevevee annnnnunnunnen soceseces sescesece coecscece sonsecces L Q; 
2. Not exposed ..........ccecececces coscee sccerececees anno Nesseees sncsecsee suseee soseesses nenne 40 Ri 
3. Coal, blossom .........sccccecoscns nenne sosees succes cecsee osces sense senses cosece secsee eesecese - week one, 
4. Limestone. ........ scccccescvcece secces cecsccesenecce sannne sosseceee nunnnernn cos onenan ceenscsee ces 1 0 
5. Laminated sandstone ...........e:cscscccn ccnseces eccceves secececee coves ecesescceces socces 27 0 
6. White limestone....s....scs cesses cesees coseseeis ssssssses see cesseseea ssseas cesses esteasssscnee 20 
7. Red shale ......5:..c0cscscceseceesse seceee sonsecacescceap osevec nsnsne nennen desstseos snes essere BS O 
8. Coal, DIOSSOM......... ceccoseee cosseecee eevee nennen soveenees eeeeee cncess concen snnnensnn sensenees ve 
9. Not exposed..........sssssee sesccsces sosses corccrsee seseccecs ceseceene ceceee as anon cesneees Kernen 0 6 
10. Finely laminated sandstone and shale ............sscsescescosssveee nennen seve 46° 0 
11. Coal, blossom .......ccc0.cssscs coceee cssccsces esses cocess cecees sossce cossecsce cocees susan cnees ah as 
12. Not exposed ......cessccsssecsssse cose seceen cesses seesssuseseecees suseas evceus cuseee cesses cus 10.06 
13. Coarse sandstone .........20.ssssescescecccs cossceees seveccses srsses ceases sess snsassecs eesees 35 0 
14. Laminated sandstone ............ cssccsccescescscen seceesecs csceee cesseceeseaecens nennen 21 0 
15. Coal, blossom ..ussoncesensoneen nennen nnsnon cee snannanen nassen sanseninnnnn seeeeseesensces serasennn 


See Sec. No. 26, Map X. 


The following geological section was obtained in a railroad cut, at the. 
summit, between the waters of Muskingum and Wills creek, about a 


mile east of Norwich: 
FEET. IN: ° 

1. Limestone. ........ccscecccccencce ceseeesctsescesecsceces secsesscases ceceeses deve secces warnen anes . 10 
3%, Shale ...... .cccccsee secces conccescses cevcsece cesses coeces sucess nn enne sossevees estan seeses sense 5 0 
3. Lime 2.2... cece sonen cscoes cocees cossensee cneseecee sosveence sescecees secces sevessess cvsvesesensece t 6 
4. Shale wesc ccssssssecsesssses nennen cou ceesessss sesessse ssssnsaee sessasers sossssseeaeeans kennen 3° B+ 
5. Limestone .......... ccccecces sacces cocces secsceses vesses anunnansn seston an nun sosceeses sessececeesecs 1 0 
6. Red shale vsssccscssss sss sssesssss sessssecs csssessas susses cesses seecasscs sessecsensavees senses une 10. 0° 
7. Mostly reddish shale......cccccssccscssscssess sossscecs nennen cases cesses sessea ensaceses nenne 52) 07 
Blue shale..........ssscs sssccsscccccescesces sono seceseccecce suevecece aussen seveeseee sencecees ces 00 

9, Iron ore and limestone... .....sssssscosss cocccsccscce cossvsces sessscece soscesses consecees occ 0 4 
10. Shale....cc.csccccssse sssscesse coseseses cesses cnsten seceeese seseeeess sasces cossenses suacen enseasacs 10 
11. Not exposed....scccscceccsscceee cevcscee es bonaene consveces senees ossesn tosses coesee accuse cueceees 24° 0. 
12. Limestone, fossiliferous .........cscecscesces consceses censcoess soseeeeeecveese sec cccees sucess 2 0 


See Sec. 22, Map X. 
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In Sec. 10, Union township, was obtained the following section : 


FEET. IN. 
White crumbling limestone ...... des eeevecees cesens nsnnsnonsnsann ceneas ceases sensesese ses 1 0 
Not exposed...eeesen cesscsces cocecsoes cossescessvses ceceseees senses cvs cnasesecs soseen cocses sececs 18 0 
Blossom Of COA].........20. 000000 coseecces snannunnn cosas consecees sescecces sesescuss seseesceeees 
Limestone. ..... cccsscsecseccee cosssesce cevcescescnccsces ceases sssegeees sonccnces nennen cusses nennen 1 0 
Not exposed .........cccssecsssosces cosscses seseseees cesses sonnansnn seseecees cesses cenecones cease 20 O 
Blossom Of coal........... ceseccscececce soscesces cosceccceesccnccs cecees onnansnen seeeseese cones 
Not @xpo0sed...........1.cssscssse cevcscece cence srsesesccsnsceeseses cases sonsceses sanssn sesseeees 20 0 
Blossom of coal......... 2.2000 000000000 ennnnnnon concen consoscee sontee snnnen annnnnnsn sessceees ave 
Bluish limestone ...... ...... erssonens aussen onannnene nonnnnnen soscscces auanuunen snnnsansn cecees 2 0 
Not exposed......... cccsssece cccccccnscecesces sorsecece sevencces cnsseeces esessese seseneees cesses 145 0 
Limestone, fossiliferous ......... csccsoss cocssccce coccss coscesess cseuceces cosssceve svsaceecs 1 0 
Not exposed..........ccsccs cosscsces coscecees sonne cones Senn ceccen coccen seeeenees seecee seeseeeeses 20 0 
Clay shale......... cccccces cssscsces snnnenauusnnenonnaun seessceen cesses seaes cncene sannnnsen nee eee 6 0 
Coal ........ cesses conscsecscosces sonsescee snseneces seseecese nannonsun seoseecen posseseee copsecees cue 2 4 
Clay ...... sence scence cosnecces coccssccesse snnnsnunn soesecees sonnnnnan seceesees nennen seeeesaee ceeees 0 11 
Coal .....0c00cssoscscesccensesces cencseses senses conseeees sunenn sansansen seseesees tesseesee coe anne 0 3 


See Sec. 30, Map X. 


The following geological section was taken about a mile south-west of 


Concord Station, in Sec. 9 of this township: 


a 


PP PP nn pop 


FEET. IN. 


Blossom of coal......... cssscsces cosccsccs cesses ccesee nennen seceee seeeeeeee veces sennnnnen sewers wes aes 
Not exposed ..........csscccsccecces sonenanon senses nannne snssee cesses ceeeessencee cesses sees PEPFEER 36 0 
Blossom of coal......... sccccsssee csvesenes cooscsces sosescsce senens secces sane Le seeeee sunensnse ces wee ee 
LimestOne.........cssceccscessecseeccccas cesses cesceecceses anceescesees cesses ceeces secveeecs eesees 1 6 
Not exposed.......00.. csssssces coccas sovscces soccecees cocees tosces sonsesces cpsses senses sossesees 8 0 
Limestone, not Measured. .........cscseccscseecoceensescee coc cccees ove secseneecees aunnanere 

Red shales....... ccccecescecscessccscces soscesces conscsses nunnen sesegccus sosceeces nennen sannanaen 60 0 
Limestone, fossiliferous. ..............cs0ssececs cecees cocses ceccscnes seveecees coeces aonannsıe 1 0 
Not exposed........ssccersecceececeee ees sense seneeeaee nennen ceneasees oases secees nenne nn 200 
Clay shale..........s.ccsscesesececcs nennen nenusn essensces secseeensees ceseee nennen cosecsenseseneeee 6 0 
Coal... ...cccece ccscevces cosscsses aussen sucess secses nannnnune snnnen sonseeses seseeccecesces ences nenn 2 4 
©) Ce 0 11 
Coral ......cc0seccsccececcen nennen nanenn soscen nannnnnen snonnnnen sannen seeceenes seseceesees tosses eeeees 0 3 


For this section, see Sec. No. 36, Map X. 


The following geological section was obtained at the railroad cut, a 
X 3ttle east of Concord, and in that neighborhood : 


FEET. IN 
Limestone........... csscscsse sescce sconce cscecscccess cos cccece seseesess snnnen senece sassesces sosees 1 6 
Red shale at top, bottom not seen ............6.. onnnnnunn cosvceees sonsene ssecseseseesee 60 0 
Limestone, fossiliferous, not measured ......... .ccecsce snsennnnnonunen onnnennenonan ee 
Not exposed........ s00000 00000. beeen cence covsencocees snnnen nansen senssnannenn ern ne sense 49 0 
Laminated sandstone. ...... sccccses secsessscece sunnannen nonune son nnnnnn one snooan cosess cocees 10 0 
Shale ......00ccscsccascsee soononuen oununounnee sonnnnnen ces annunn annsen sannonann PORPERRPEROR see 18 0 
Coal, not measured. ...... zesssarenonnenn cocsceces sonansann sonenanns sunanene ob ceevesees aves PEPPER 


22 
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FEET. IN 
8. Clay and shalle............00. snesnasensennonunnsensennnensnnnnsnsonansnnanann sonsonsenssn nennen - 10 0 
9. Limestone, flinty and sandy, fossiliferous...............:01 nennen cosssseoe popeen nennen 2 -0 

10. Hard clay, with nodules of limestone......... ..cccsececssconses coesee cosssecsececcceee 5 0 

11. Shrale......... s.sccccscccvcsececece cocces cocecs sonen socces nansnn ananne snsceceas sonne sone Weces vecece 3 :0 


Level Central Ohio railroad. 
: See Sec. No. 37, Map X. 


SALT CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


The following geological section was obtained in Sec. 13, Salt Creek 
township: 


FEET. IN 

1. Heavy sandstone .............csscscescvcsee sonunnnun nennen seco ansonsnnonnsnnnnennn nsnnen sence 20 0 
2. COL ..ensneenenenenssnnserenonnnononsnsnnenn onsssn nennen nennen cases teuees teases senses cence coseouees 2 0 
3 Clay PPPTTETITITTITITIRTTITTITTR TTT eT TTT e Bon nonennnnn ceccces VERTLITITTTEIITTTITTEITITTETTTEITTIETETRT 2 0 
4. Not @xposed............000.ssccecses scscccecs soccee cee ann nnehsn snnnsnnsn nen sansnn san snsenn sonann tes 40 0 
5. Clay and iron Ore 0.0... cssessee esses snseee sossesscs annnen saseceses cosees sencerees cesses nenn 2 10 
6. Shale 0.2... ..ssccssc cesses socsceccccnevccses seeceeees snannnnnn sonsccees snnnnnann sosseeses sansanenn nee 1 0 
7. Limestone and iron ore ......... veces ceeees coeces cocee ceeces cosees conees conees eoseecene seees 0 10 
8 


hale, with nodules of siderite Ore .......sscccccessccsse nenne cesses cesses seeees een 6 0 
Bed of Salt Creek. . 5 
See Sec. No. 21, Map X. 
The following geological section was obtained on the land of J. A. 
Clapper, Sec. 8, in this township: | 


| FEET. IN 
1. Finely laminated sandstone .............cs000 cscsssses covsccees cosees cosseeees cesses seeseeee 6 0 
2. Ferruginous shale, with nodules of siderite Ore........... cscs sossnonne sosnsees - 6 0 
3. Finely laminated black slate................cc0sccssssvesee cvseee snssesees snnsnnnon seceeenee 0 7 
4. Coal, Alexander BCAM....1......sccess ses cssssesee con snceee ces seasbe cee cesses nen eeeece nes cesses 3 1 
5. CIAY...sscescceeeccccnses coe cee cee ven cocesesnens coe eeeees season nesses cennes nassen Consesees cones ceseuees 5 0 
6. LimestOne.........ccccccececsccce sectee seccenssccee sesese coseseaes snnssnsnsnsnsn sera p eeseseces cee 1 0 
7. Highly ferruginous limestone, changing in places to siderite ore.............. 2 0 


See Sec. No. 29, Map X. 


This limestone, with its contained iron, might perhaps serve a good 
purpose as a flux in a blast furnace. 

The following geological section was obtained in the hill by L, Pierce’ 8, 
Sec. 11, Salt Creek township: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Buff shale ........... 000020000 ancccces nuunnunen nennnnnen unnannen soserense sengcesen sossesene ce u. 48 0 
2. Coal, reported thickmess...........sccscceccoscsccenccess coscceces soscaveceons ves cnceee scenes 2 6 
3. 0) (:\ eee 3. 0 
4, Not exposed...........c.sscscccccsecs cecccscne nnnnennnnnon annnen csscecees sueees cosseeeee IRPRFEPER 4 0 
BH. Shale ........0 cccccsevssccscecscece eoseccsce senses sorseeses sensceees eoeseeees nennen snsnensen PRRPERER 20 0 
6. Sandstone ...... .ccrccccecoecescoccce sence evcace nennen secsessce anensnanenan eosesveses Sececeee coves 4 0 
7. Shale .........sccccscesscceee onnsenennnen secese secees concen sussss cesses sesene sesese sageen sessenanees 30 0 
8. Clay and iron O7@...1..cscsesscecvesss secces cecnce ceecee aussen soscenens ceseeeens eeeenes sevens 0 6 
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FEET. IN 
9. Shale ......... ccc ccc ccs cee ceccee nun nn nenn nun nun nun ceases annaununenon cocsee sesseeees senses nennen ene „1 0 
10. Coal blossom .......eesun sen ees sonennunn coccen san en cee een cesses cee ann cee ee ces ann ssn run aes seseee wee 
TL. CLAY ZOPPPUPPPDETTEPPEPDEUTTELTIPRPETTTIITEPELPFISLPLILEPEPPPETIEPPPELETTIERTEFERT sbaeee ceveceece secees 5 0 
12. Not exposed.......cccccesscesscsees corsessee sessevsce cosssscts cesses cusses sucscesacsosesses cusses 19 0 
13. Finely laminated sandstone, ......... ..ccssscscseees csececses sonsccess cesses socsccons seeees 22 0 
14. Not exposed. ......10. sscsccececsccee onunsuune aunnennen sascecses sevecases coaseesesecsceces soasceees 5 0 
15. Coal blossom ............ cesses ssccecececscerecscees cose see ene sceses eeeeness seneceses ovesseece u sees 
16. Clay: .......0.sseveeccccceconces erecencee nsnnunnsn seneeens nnnnnnnsnsnunen snnsnnnan soseesees seneseees 5 0 
17, Coarse sandstone ...... sssssescrcessecees senses sunnanane coneseess ceanecens seesesees seresn cues „ 14 0 
18. Shale ....csssccsssss cesses cssssesscsessssecossse cesses cuesee sesssasee costes sovsesses nennen sussenvs 15 0 

See Sec. No. 19, Map X. 
" RICH HILL TOWNSHIP. 


4 The following geological section was taken in Sec. 8, in this township, 
on the land of Aaron Robinson: 


iL. Heavy sandstone ......... 0... an ceceee ceeces ceeeee ceesecees nee ‚Sen cece en ceeees cesees soseee cesses 4 
2. Clay shale..............c cesses cecees coevwenes one ELTLIFEFPPFFEPPEREFEREERER PEPFERRFPERRRPORRRER u 6 
3. Coal eneeensnsennsnnssonn nen ne nsnunnann snsanunn nannansen onsann annsnenne nnanen snsves ons peaceeereees 2 
4. Cay... ccc cevsce covcce sovscoce scence cesses onnnnnnen unnnnnnnannnun coveseses sesee teceppescscecsececs 2 
5. Whitish limestone...... .......00csssessse cesses sonnanann scones van annensunn ees bocce veseseseees 1 
6. Not exposed............. IORTLTLILDPLPEFTPEFFFELTTLETLPPPRRTPPRPTTLPFFPEPEFTERPEFERRRRFFFERRERFER 205 
7. Coarse sandstone ......cceces cesses secessesesse cossevsse namen annunn nennen see conceanee seen 10 
8. Conglomerate sandstone with 4 fine quartz pebbles......:ecsocouo csssesees svaseoees 1 
Y. Shale ............... nenn sannen cosees sesnee sucess cesses eeases nennen encecs seces snnnnsann sonne 5 
10. © Coal .....0...ccssescccccsscecocecesscons cesses seeces socses secees secese eseees nessosenn sen cossesees ene 2 


»O9O9000000 900% 


“ See Sec. No. 32, Map X. 


The upper coal in this section is used in the neighborhood. The lower 
¢oal was not worked at the time of our visit, although an old opening 


was seen. The upper coal doubtless is the equivalent of the Pomeroy 
‘seam. | 


In Sec. 19, in this township, the following geological section was taken: 


” FEET. IN 
4. Heavy sandstone .........0scccssceseee cossse cesses cesses sevsts sesesscsseessesssosssessscesees 10 0 
TS. Bituminous shale.........c..ccccccessces cssveeees sos cvsees cos ssvesenes sncese cesvas seveeeees ove 1 6 
SB. Coal ...enennssseesunnnnonsensnnennnnunssunnnnnnennnsnan soseesees sunnnnnnn ano sevseenes mensunn 2 6 
M%.: Not exposed... ......... cscseccosvcsce nensonann snnnnnnnnunn anannonen snnnen ceesenece aennnnuen onennn 26 0 
“%. Olay. shales, with nodules of siderite ore............ coessnces seeson seses done ssseceees . 24 0 
&. Calcareous iron O7e .......06ccccce nnennnnunen cnssencee secees coseseees oe Bass cvevceees coneee oes - 0% 


', In the same section, on the land of Llewellyn Warne, was found the 
Following geological section : 


FEET. IN 
a. " Limestone, fossiliferouß ........6ccccoseee cesses sas cesscence snseccnnecssscesars sscees sennanne . 2 0 
2. Not exposed .........ssccsecce ssssscees coseesees coveesees soveesses sepsenses sasses ceases oe peeveveeee 44 0 


3. Heavy sandstone, quarried............csecee ore seveeees PRRRRFFRRR vonssuussssnensnsnsenenenee 68 0 
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FEET. IN 
4. Sandy iron ore, limonite ... ern sen enenen sesnunssn snnnnnnnnsnnnnnunn ansnnnnsn coveeseas seeess 03 
B. Clay shale......cesenssssonenesanonnoenennnnenonunenemnenn nen one cee cue ses cceceeeceses sannen senses see 15 0 
6. Black bituminous shale..............c0cccsscesecs cossceces cosnecese cases sosces secees sevseuee 7 O 
7. Coal, reported thicknes8......... .cccssscscessscesces sonceecen secseecesees see son snnnen sosseeees 2 6 
8. Hard white clay ......... ccsccsssccssencssees sessesons cesses cosececes cecees cecce soseseces osseee 2 0 


The old opening into the coal in this section had fallen in, and no 
measurements could be made. 

In Sec. 20, in the same township, the fossiliferous limestone was seen 
with 4 inches of siderite ore upon it. The limestone was 34 feet thick. 

Near Rixville, in this township, the following section was obtained : 


FERT. IN. 


1. Sandy limestone. ..............c00ccccee coscesces coescnecs sonsenees anunnnnunnun cosseseees some 0 8 
‚2. Laminated sandstone ...........0.s2nn0esneonsenenonunanuommen usa ces csscsecsacesssecsssnssesen euren 20 O 
3. Shale ......... ssccssses coccee sssssceee seecerens cosece ossevecs succes seesee sovesceee cossecces soeses - 6 0 
4. Coal, upper 61 in. ink nenne ee een men sees sanunsene seneseens coeeee 3.6 
6. Coal . van cuecee sucess ceccucee sosss sen sccensessavessscce ces san sen nssnmenesnunnenennsonensunnnnen LL O 
7. Under-clay . ase see coneeeees one sense coe san nennen sae snnann cee onnennansan snssss cus cee asenee cesses cose 2 0 
8. Clay shale .........cccsse cesses cesses soteesssssnsesses coscsseasenses sossceaeeesnegen testeaees cusses 12 0 
9. Whitish limestone............ccscccccs coccccces nennen ses cecceccececcen vocsce ces cesses eve seeees 2 0 
10. Not exposed ................cccecccsesccsecece nonnen sonnonnen nennen cesses pecscoesseees concen peaees 69. 0 
11. Blossom of Coal.............0csscecsee cocsceece nenne cosceseeeceeees sccees sonsesees seeusesee oes 


The upper coal is the one used exclusively in this region, and has an 
excellent reputation. It is doubtless the geological equivalent of the 
‘Pomeroy seam. | | 

In Sec. 21, in this township, the following strata were seen: 


FEET, IN 
l. White Limestome...............cccces cosccsccccccessvcccsscecese see nensannnnennnnnsen seseee ces 1 6 
2. Not exposed .......0..0cccecesceccccece concecsce cee cceee cecseecccceccs soscsseveseseccee soseevees 25 O 
3. Clay shale ...........c...cccsecces cossccees nennunnnn coseesees seesee ceesceece eoseeuece sosees soeeseae 9 #O 
4. Coal 0.0.0... cc ccscecssccssee cece eosessccecressccn see see tetesecscacsssssssssessssseccssseesseeces conte DB 
B. Not Cxposed...........scecccosccee cvccecces soscecnas conses sarsecuss seseucucs soscesces seesteecees 58 0 
6. Laminated sandstone ............ cccsecsse seen sovecusce scccesece cusae covceecs deca cossecess 37 0 
7. Not Oxposed..........scsccocccccsces svenecees coscecess coneterse cosees eeeeeeecs cossceces seeeeescess 8 0 
8. Blossom Of COaL]......... ..sceseee senonnnnn cocsecece covces seceseees evsscevee seseescceces seceecees eo ne 
9. Not exposed.....sc.ccsscocecseser neuen saseesece seussaces sesees eusvas cuseseace anne asecee sans 122 0 
10. Limestone and iron OFe........ccccoscscece coscecsee sevetecee seececees sescecsen covees seseces . 1 8 
11. Clay shale......cersossreosenaonsn nenn coceseees seseee nennen soneseees senses roesee tance sonesseessn 16 0 
12. Siderite ......... .cccccoen coe cccsse cocsceces sovececss coecevensosses anenen sesseeses eeseesece sarannern 0 4 
13. Limestone, fossiliferous ......... sscscsecosces onanunnen seccecene cesssenen senses vensensen ens 3 0 
14. Not exposed.........cseccscccsccese nunnnenne sannannen sesceecee costes secees seeeen saeees nsnnenennen 5 0 
15. Clay shale............0.. csssccsce onnnnunnnnunnnnnnnnn seseeenes un nenn snnenn nenn seeses succes ananen 8 0 
16. Black bituminous Shale ...... escosnsnorennensonenn nonnonsen vcecas soneesees sansonnnnnen sees 0 6 
17. Coal, reported thickmess ..........sccsssscoss sesscescvces svsees sce eusces nen nenne tenseuess - 1 0 


See Sec. No. 27, Map X. 
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Cumberland coal of Guernsey county. 


BLUE ROCK TOWNSHIP. 


Blue Rock township, as follows: 


FPN mM 


fun 
oO 


taken: 
FEET. IN. 
1. Laminated sandstone ...... ..ccosscessscceres caccsseee onnunn snunanann secces nnanen sosces cnceee 10 0 
2. Buff limestone............ ccccscce cesses coscscces svcsccess covece secces secses sesees cceees eveceses 2 0 
3. Shale .........c00cccsce cvcces snnnnnnun nennennen secsee senesescs senses sansnnnun soneneses cesses apensecs 40 0 
4. Whitish limestone. ............0.ccsccs sscees coeces svccescocces conseesce score FRPPFREFFPPFBRRER 10 
B. Shale ..........cccceccscscsencoecescvcscescscss snnnsnnnn cocseenscses nannanens coseee nennen sence soees 18 0 
6. Whitish limestone. ...........coscecccces sansenenennnnnanenun sesseeees suanon onanen seeveeces ess 2 0 
7. Shale ............ ccccsescccce snccccsee seeee sesnce sescecess seececsce seeces cecece evcese soeeeeteseeese 27.0 
8. Bloc’: slate ...... .cccccceccecce svcveccvcsee coscveces nansnnnan cesses secees seesecese cosceseee ceases 0 6 
9. Coal, Hunter’s Dank ............ccccecees cosseecee coves secres seness senses soesse onsnensnnsene 4 0 
10. Clay ........cc.eccssee cases coscevens nennnnnse nunnenuen soseeces cosese senses seeces seeseeeces snanane 3 0 
11. Nodules of Limestone ......... eocnenoanosnonnnen sonsonenn onnnnnone nennen sassnn cesses ansnnnene wee eae 
12. Not exposed... seen. van season conees sansnsnnanunssnsnsesnnnnnen nnnnen ceees nassen senneese 58 0 
18. Limestone........020.000 000000 crecse cscens cecevees IS oonusn non unsnen sonnannun ann en eseeee sen cecnecee 3 0 
14. Shales, mostly............cccescsccsescoce cocsssees sscsescucsveceesees onnnnnnun seccaceee ce wesc eee 54 0 
15. Bluish limestone ........0 scsscsees cosevesce coovcecee nunnnn sonnnn van tee ceececens cossececs secees 2 0 
16. Not exposed....... csscccoessssserscs sccsssee consscces cceese ceeseseee snsnnsnen sonen spa nsccee eee - 6 0 
17. Sandstone .............ccccecccececccces cee csceee seeseaees snnsen ceceee cee eececesecees ceeees sovees 10 0 
18. Shale ..........00cesecncscscececseccceseecnecss cesses scessesesss con nee coe posses cee cceses stesee vec cee 40 0 
19. Limestone fossiliferous, Ames limestone............scsess sosscsees crssssces sennnn cones 2 0O 
20. Blue shale............ onen. . 10 0 


The upper coal in this section is worked. It is the equivalent of the 


A geological section was taken near Confederate Cross Roads, in Sec. 3, 


Limestone, clay and iron OF@.......65csscecces sonunnannannnenonanen tessensce nsaees anne „ 10 
Shale .......cccssccecssscsscecossce cesses cnsccs ssssesess seseeeees soccee suntonene cesses sunnonnenunnen 15 0 
Fossiliferous limestone, Ames limestone ......ss0s+. cesses sovessece sosseesee nennen 1 2 
Laminated sandstone ..........0..sccencssceesessee ceases sesuee seseasees cesses soesseaes anenne 30 0 
Blossom Of COA] ..........0. cece nassen nnunennnnnnsnnn seeceeeee sesseeeee ceases secnes seceenonsess ee 
Laminated sandstone .........ccscccsessesees sssosceee onnsnnenn sonannnnn nonnnonsn snosan sevens 20 0 
Shale ......... sccscscesscesesavcees senuunnen costes seceesceceee cosces Sescesene conetenes eeseassaecnees 20 0 
Sandy shale, bituminous ...............ccccssces cesses cence sorsecces anannonen snansnnne anne 4 0 
Coal 00... ccccseces ccccecace ccecee coscesece senssnsan ssnensnsn eases ceeees cossceees saseeense seeeee ces 2 0 
Under-elay ...... cesses ccssseces cccsse ceecesece secses cesses eccves cesses seesee senses soseseeee an 


See Sec. No. 33, Map X. 


The lower coal in this section is mined for neighborhood use. 


Bee Sec. No. 35, Map X. 


Near Rural Dale, in the same township, the following section was 
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By the barometer, the Hunter’s bank was 427 feet above low water of 
the Muskingum river at Gaysport. The coal is mined for local use, and 
is held in high esteem. The seam is the same as the Cumberland seam, 
and is found at its proper horizon in Athens, Morgan, Muskingum, Noble, 
Guernsey, Belmont and other counties. 

In this township many wells were bored for petroleum during the oil 
excitement in 1864, and, perhaps, earlier. By reference to the section taken 
near Rural Dale, it will be seen that the fossiliferous limestone in the 
deep valley is the Ames limestone. This limestone stratum extends 
through Morgan and Athens counties. In both counties oil in con 
siderable quantities has been found in strata lying from 70 to 150 feet 
below this limestone. I have been unable to obtain any authentic 
records of borings in Blue Rock township, but it is probable that what 
oil was obtained there came from proximately the same geological hori- 
zon. During the progress of the Survey, it has been found that the 
rocks to the east of this township have a western dip. I regard it as 
probable that the oil in Blue Rock is found along a synclinal line, where 
the eastern dip meets the western dip referred to. Of late years very 
little attention has been given to the production of oil in this township. 


MEIGS TOWNSHIP. 


This township contains High Hill, the highest point in this part of 
the State. The following section, extending from the top of High Hill, 
is in Sec. 4 of the township: 


FEET. IN 

. 1. Laminated sandstone and red sShale............ cesses sscosecccseneecccs cevece cesses vee 20 0 
2. Red shale ......... .ccsccee coscecece snnnnunennoununnnn nannanann toeeseect oecececes posses eseseeucs 10 0 
3. Laminated sandstone .........ccssesccsssssee onennnnnn soees cnneneeen snneeense surnansnn ons 10 0 
4. Whitish limestone......... ..cscccce cescscsee covceecs nnunen evaces cecces seeces cocnes seveseees 2 0 
b. Not exposed............. sssscoese soeccsece sessccsee ses secees senses setae sannsensn seeeseees eeeees gl 0 
6. Coarse Sandstone ............sesececossesscs socseescaneeces sesseceseesensnees ec see cea see covece 20 0 
7. Black bituminous shale......... 1.2... sccsceces covscececeee ceccsccsececes none succes coenes 0 4 
8. Coal ....ccscsccccscsccscccesccsceccccsscecccceccssvecescscseresses ceases scceasceesses® teens sees cece 1. 6 
9. Clay ...srcecccccsrsncccecsecerecrccccnacee senses senscecessse snnnsnssensnnnsnnnsnssnnsssananennsnre 1 0 
10. Blue limestone .............. eevee csesseececs bess sasceccscoee cesses cossesees Soescceescecceses 2 6 
11. Not exposed... ccsccscccsccsces croseeses one IRLLTERLTTTLTLELTILTEITPFFTTFEPPFFPEREPRRRRERER 78 0 
12. White limestone......enssnssossssnunsosnnnnnsnsuensnnsnonenennnn ceeces cece sonsessce sesese 1 0 
13. Not exposed......sccccessscesccceee nennen cosesssee sscessessses cesascee ces sue cesacessea ce cea anne 3° 0 
14. Laminated Sandstone. ..........cs0:cssccccsscsccseccces cocsevces secsevece aeacesece cocecesaces 3 0 
15. Coal........ Men nnunsnnen cus eetace see tee ceeees see cesteceeeesecers secsscceseucceneececeuececesoscece 1 il 
16. Clay parting............cccccccoscsceesccesee coesee cesses eve ceesee sesces sesassecs esseecees cesses 0 1 
17. Coral .o.........ccc0 cosscsece cee secece coasts cue sense seceseeneces sesevsces sesseeces avsees sete covees 1 3 
18. Black shale with coal plants..............sssscssse cesses sassecsce cesses ese coteesees soeecs 0 6 
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FEET. IN 
19, COB] ....ceccsccrsee, scsssnscressces cestcses sevenscnssssnssssescesceccecsscceseeescsecceesecceee sues “ 1 5 
20. Clay .. wt aesacseecesenccuscesesseseecacs cee cee ces sunsunsnnnnene coscesssccsscssssssscsesssesses 2 OQ 
21. Dark blue limestone IPPFPFRRER bonnes sensnn onennanus ansuun ausnsnnan senses ensues sassnasns nennee 4 0 
22. Not Oxposed........0. ccccccccesssses cecceeces sssssecnsnecces snsnnnnen seseceene sos eeescceee essen 12 O 
23. White limestone ............c.sccccee cossesssee sce eccses svcses cecceseee sesece ces cesses anne 2 0 
24, Hard fire-clay, S€@M.........cc.sccsse scenes cesses soses sesees cosees seecesee sevstseeacs anne 1 0 


See Sec. No. 31, Map X. 


The upper coal in this section is thin, but of fine quality. The coal 
below, in its various parts, constitutes the Cumberland seam. There are 
mounds on the very summit of High Hill, this very prominent point 
having attracted the attention of the mound-builder race. No section 
could be obtained showing any lower coals. There was difficulty to find 
exposures. ee 


The following statistics of the Zanesville furnace have been kindly 
furnished by Gen. Samuel Thomas. The furnace has proved one of the 
most successful and profitable of the West: 


“The Zanesville Furnace, belonging to the Ohio Iron Company, located on the 
Muskingum river, just above the city, was blown in September 7th, 1871. 

“it was built by Samuel Thomas and has proved a very successful furnace. Height 
of stack sixty-two feet; width at top of boshes sixteen feet; is worked with a close 
top, and blown with an upright engine of three hundred horse power. It is supplied 
with hot air passing through three thirty-two pipe stoves, which maintain an average 
heat of about 900 degrees. Seven three and a half inch tuyers are used, and at these 
tuyers the pressure of blast is about four pounds. 

- “The furnace made, the first twelve months run, a small quantity over 12,000 tons 
of iron. The fuel used has been 1,200 Ibs. of Straitsville coal to 600 Ibs. of Connels- 

„Ville coke. The average burthen of ores to the above amount of fuel has been 700 Ibs. 
of native ores from Perry county, 800 lbs. of rich ores from Lake Superior regions, 
and 150 Ibs. of mill cinder. To flux this, 650 lbs. of lime were required. Lime, sand 
"and clay come from the neighboring hills. This furnace is now in blast, (February, 
1873 ‚) having been in continuous operation for nearly 18 months, and is making an 
average of forty tons per day. The stock house, casting house and engine house are 
built of brick and stone. All the arrangements for receiving coal, coke and ores, as 
well as shipping iron, are of the most convenient character.” 


“ ‘The same Company owns a rolling mill and a small charcoal blast fur- 
-nace. The rolling mill is in successful operation. The present officers 

: of the Ohio Iron Company are: President, E. E. Fillmore; Treasurer 
"and General Manager, M. Churchill; Secretary, C. W. Greene. 
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REGISTER OF MUSKINGUM COUNTY. 


No. 
1. Geological Section 14 miles 8. E. Pleasant Valley station, Hopewell township. 


2. “ at Dillon’s Falls, Falls township. 
3. “ on land of Henry Flesher, Falls township. 
4. “ 14 miles north-west of Dillon’s Falls, Falls township. 
5. “ near Licking river bridge, west of West Zanesville. 
6. “ on Putnam Hill, Putnam, now Zanesville. 
7. Combined Section at Coal Dale and Rocky Point, Washington township. © ° 
8. Geological Section on land of J. Granger, near forks of Mill Run, Zanesville. 
9. “ in Salt Gum Hollow, Wayne township. 
10. “ on Adamsville road, 3 mile north Mill Run, Zanesville. 
1l. “ - on land of Mr. Kline, Falls township. 
12. e“ on Mr. Hollingsworth’s land, Falls township. : 
13. “ near Washington and'Zanesville line, upper coal on land of 
D.Hart. » u 
14. “ on land of Wm. Alexander, on Lot 119, Washington township. :- 
15. “ on land of Wm. Rodman, Sec. 21, Hopewell township. 
15 A. ‘s Joseph Porter’s 100 acre Lot No. 16, Hopewell township. . 
16. “ on land of Nathan Joseph; Sec. 10, Wayne township. 
17. “ on land of William Dunn, Sec. 6, Wuyne township. 
18. “ on land of F. Dunn in Little Salt Creek, 2 miles south-west 
of Bridgeville, Perry township. 
19. “6 near L. Pierce’s Sec. 11, Salt Creek township. 
20. “ land of W. Dunn, (4 mile east of F. Dunn’s), Perry township, 
21. “ 14 miles east of Chandlersville, Sec. 13, Salt Creek township- 
22. “ railroad cut at summit, a mile east of Norwich, Union 
township. | 
23. “ half mile west of Norwich, Uhion township. 
24. “ at Taylorsville, Harrison township. 
25. ‘6 on land of J. Elmore, Sec. 13, Brush Creek township. 
26. “ obtained in Sec. 16, Union township. 
27. “ in Sec. 22, Rich Hill township. 
28. “ at “ Blue Rock,” in Sec. 19, Harrison township. 
29. “ on land of J. A. Clapper, Sec. 8, Rich Hill township. 
30. ““ in Sec. 10, Union township. 
31. 6“ on High Hill, Sec. 4, Meigs township. 
32. “ on land of Aaron Robinson, Sec. 8, Rich Hill township. 
33. “ near Confederate Cross Roads, Sec. 3, Blue Rock township. 
34. “ on land of M. Crane, a mile south of F. Dunn’s, near ine | 
between Perry and Salt Creek townships. 
35. “ near Rural Dale, Blue Rock township. 
98, “ 1 mile southwest of Concord station, Sec. 9, Union township. 
97 i at railroad cut, 4 mile east of Concord, and neighborhood. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


In the First and Second Annual Reports more or less complete details have been given 
of the geology of nearly all of the counties in the western part of the Second Geologi- 
cal District. I may therefore briefly refer to some Formations noticed in former 
Reports. | 

The Waverly sandstone group, measuring 640 feet in vertical thickness where it is 
crossed by the Ohio river, is made up of evenly bedded layers of sandstone with in- 
terstratified beds of sandy and clayey shales. About 130 feet above the base of the 
group is a stratum, 16 feet thick, of a highly bituminous black slate containing re- 
mains of fishes, Lingulx and Discinz. This is the only break in the continuity of the 
hundreds of feet of sandstones and shales, and shows a very remarkable change in 
the character of the sediments and conditions of deposition. For a time the shallow 
waters over a considerable area were comparatively quiet, and in them lived such quanti- 
ties of organic forms, animal or vegetable, as to form by their decomposition bitumen 
enough to constitute twenty per cent. of the whole mass. The beautiful lamination of the 
slace shows that the accumulation of the sediments was very slow and by distinct in- 
crements. The whole Waverly group, as seen along the Ohio river, was evidently 
formed in shallow water. The layers of sandstone everywhere show ripple marks, 
and on many layers we find strie such as might have been made by the steady move- 
ment of ice upon the sandy mud of the bottom. These strie are very regular, and 
nowhere indicate that the ice was in broken and confused masses and driven by 
strong winds and waves upon a shore. The direction of the ripple marks, as scen 
upon many distinct layers of sandstone, I found to be north, fifty degrees west. The 
general direction of the striz is reported to be at right angles to that of the ripple 
marks. In the middle and lower portions of the Waverly group we find the beds of 
sandstone, and often the more sandy shales, thickly strewn with impressions of stalks 
and branches of marine plants, and with myriads of the curiously contorted leaves of 
the Spyrophyton cauda galli and other allied forms. The range of Spirophyton is very 
great. I {have found it several hundred feet above the base of the Productive Coal- 
measures in Southern Ohio, and in New York its abundance gives the name “ Cauda 
Galli Grit” to a member of the Devonian formation. I have found few animal fossils 
in the lower portion of the Waverly group, but in certain layers in the central and 
upper portion, such remains are very abundant, and many interesting forms have been 
furnished Mr.. Meek for study and description. I have in a few cases found what were 
perhaps the tracks of crustaceans. 

As we follow the formation towards the north, we find, in Hocking, Fairfield and 
Licking counties, the middle part changed into a heavy Conglomerate, which is seen 
in the cliffs along the Hocking and Licking rivers, adding greatly to the attractiveness 
of the scenery. j 

It is probable that there was a long period of repose and freedom from those 
dynamic agencies of subsidence which depress the crust of the earth, after the depo- 
tion of the rast sandy flats now constituting the Waverly strata. During this period 
there was doubtless more or less erosion of the surface, and it was brought into com- 
paratively uneven condition. Whether the thin beds of the Maxville limestone were 
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deposited before this erosion took place, and so shared in it as now to be left in iso- 
lated patches, or were deposited at first in limited basins, is as yet undetermined. 
The Maxville limestone always rests proximately upon the Waverly group. It is at 
some points rich in fossils of the lower Carboniferous limestones of the West. Mr. 
Meek, who has studied them thus far, finds them identical with those found in the 
Chester and St. Louis limestones of Illinois and Missouri. 

Passing upward in the series, we reach the Productive Coal-measures. In places, 
however, we find an intervening conglomerate. The transition from the Waverly to 
the Coal-measures, shows an entire change in the lithological character of the strata, 
and in the methods of distribution of the sedimentary materials. The Waverly ma- 
terials were evidently derived from some shore, where there was great lithological 
sameness, and they were spread out with wonderful evenness upon the ocean floor: 
This floor was level to begin with, for it was formed by the evenly accumulated mass 
of semi-organic matter, which now constitutes the great Ohio Black Slate or Huron 
Shales. The materials of sand and clays would of necessity be evenly spread, because 
their accumulation so perfectly balanced the general subsidence as to keep the incom- 
ing materials always in shallow water, and hence, just where the leveling power of 
the waves would be the greatest. 

The Conglomerate is, in Jackson county, a very remarkable deposit of sand and 
pebbles. In some places, it is over one hundred and thirty feet thick, resting upon 
the Waverly, and in a short distance, it is completely thinned out to nothing. The 
pebbles are often a mass of white quartz, or perfectly pure quartzite, sometimes with 
a diameter of several inches. They tell a tale of rough water and powerful currents. 
But such deposits are local, and I find no proof whatever that a conglomerate stratum 
constitutes the regular and continuous floor on which the Productive Coal-measures 
of the Second District were laid. I find in Ohio, many conglomerates in the Coal- 
measures, at different horizons, none indeed so coarse as the one sometimes found 
resting on the Waverly, but they all have a limited horizontal range. They thin out 
and pass into finer sandstones, and often into shales formed of fine sedimentary mud. 
In the Coal-measures of the Second District, no sandrock, so far as I know, extends 
through the whole line of the outcrop of the formation. Both conglomerates and 
finer-grained sandstones are very uncertain in their horizontal ranges. The same is 
true of the shales and clays. We have almost all possible forms of sedimentary mate- 
rials, and in almost all possible conditions of deposition. Hence, frequent changes 
are to be met with along the same geological horizon. The only strata show- 
ing continuity over great horizontal spaces are the coal-seams with their under-gdlaya, 
and certain fossiliferous limestones. The unfossiliferous limestones of-the Prodyotive 
Coal-measures, which were deposited as a calcareous mud, are of very limited hori- 
zontal extent. The unusually thick group of limestones over the Wheeling coal,. at 
Wheeling, W. Va., and at Bellair, in Belmont county, Ohio, are scarcely found farther 
west in Muskingum county, and to the southwest, in Meigs county, they have no repre- 
sentation whatever. We may find limestones of this class from 10 to 30 feet thick in 
one place, and a few miles/svvay, in the same horizon, there is not a trace of them to 
be found. They were forınei of calcareous mud and follow in their distribution the 
same laws of the distribution of the other mud-rocks of the Coal-measures. None of 
them were of deep water origin, for they not only sometimes exhibit surface dried 
cracks, but they are found between, and in proximity to, seams of coal which were 
sub-aerial in origin. All the various strata which constitute the filling in of the spaces 
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between seams of coal, whether formed from gravels, sands, clays or limestones— 
excepting three or four fossiliferous limestones,—are subject to all those changes 
which would be expected in off-shore deposits, where the not very far distant land 
afforded many kinds of materials, and where the waters, not very deep, were quiet in 
some places and rough in others, and thus produced every possible variety of depo- 
sition. 

The few fossiliferous limestones of the Coal-measures, of which the Putnam Hill, 
Ferriferous, Cambridge and Ames limestones are the most important and interesting, 
were all formed, I think, in quite shallow, and at the same time quiet waters, from 
the accumulation of lime-secreting animals. In each case there was probably an 
arrest of the progress of subsidence long enough for the accumulation of calcareous 
organic matter to form the stratum of limestone, very much as in the formation of a 
seam of coal there was an arrest of subsidence and a pause long enough for the 
growth and accumulation of the vegetable matter constituting the coal. Some of these 
limestones were formed upon a sea-bed almost perfectly level and uniform, and show 
a remarkable parallelism with each other and with seams of coal. It is, however, the 
coal itself which presents the most interesting object of investigation in the Second 
District, and it is to this subject I have devoted the most attention. I shall present 
some of the results of my own independent observations relative to the origin, varie- 
ties and uses of coals, believing, however, that the views are in essential harmony 
with the accepted opinions of our better geologista.* 

Notwithstanding the elaborate attempt of Bischoff t and others, to prove that coal is 
an accumulation of vegetable detritus, drifted by rivers and buried beneath accumu- 
lating sediments in the ocean, this view is not now accepted by any who have care- 
fully studied the coal-seams in the Coal-measures in America.- Mr. Leo Lesquereux 
and Dr. Dawson have shown, as the results of careful and extended observations, that 
the vegetation forming seams of coal grew where it is now buried, the only movement 
being downward in the general subsidence. After such subsidence, sedimentary ma- 
terials were brought in over the vegetable mass, filling up the water so as to form, in 
time, a new sub-aerial surface, on which new vegetation took root and grew, to form in 
turn, when buried, another seam of coal. My own independent observatiohs, con- 
tinued through many years, convince me that in no other way were the seams of coal 
in our true Coal-measures formed. There is, moreover, every evidence that the vege- 
tation grew upon marshy plains, more or less extensive, skirting the ocean, or, per- 
haps, often constituting low islands not far from an ancient shore. This appears from 
the fact that the slates and shales accompanying the coal, and in immediate proxim- 
Sty to it, often contain marine or brackish-water forms of later palseozoic life. These 

wlateseometimes constitute partings in the coal-seam itself, and extend for miles, main- 

“aining with wonderful exactness their stratigraphical position. These partings imply a 

temporary overflow of the ancient marsh by the ocean, and an even distribution of sedi- 

ment, which, when compressed, constitutes the thin layer of slate or clay. Besides, 

‘we find in the very coal itself, and especially in the cannel portions of seams,—for 





 ® Some of the views here given were presented in a paper read before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at its Annual al Meeting at Dubuque, in 
August, 1872. 
t Bischoff abandoned this view in his later years. 
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cannel coal is, so far as my observations go, only a local modification of a regular bitu- 
minous coal-seam,—marine forms of ancient life, of which Lingulz and fishes 
are, perhaps, most common. We also find in some seams of coal the evidences 
of tidal or other, overflow of the coal-marsh, in beach-worn sticks and 
various forms of wood, which, now changed to bi-sulphide of iron, are pre- 
served in their original form, and lie in the coal as they were drifted 
into the old marsh. After the complete subsidence of the whole marsh, we 
often find the proofs that such trees as Sigillaria, Lepidodendron and taller ferns 
were broken down where they grew by the incoming waters, and buried on the spot 
by the sediments. I once traced the trunk of a Sigillaria in the roof of the Pomeroy 
seam of coal, for a distance of more than forty feet. Thousands of the trunks of 
what Mr. Lesquereux takes to be Pecopteris arborescens are found in the slates over the 
game coal, lying in horizontal burial as they were bent or broken down by the waters 
which also brought in their stony winding-shect. In making almost thousands ‘of 
geological sections in our Coal-measures, I have found seams of coal always maintain: 
ing such relations to [what were the ancient water levels, that I am fully convinced 
that in every case the vegetation grew along the water-line and not far above it. 

I have never found the slightest proof of the formation of a seam of coal over hills 
or high grounds. The parallelism ‘of the seams, of which further mention will be 
made, forbids it. Doubtless, vegetation of certain kinds grew on the higher grounds, 
but this vegetation did not constitute seams of coal. It is plain that whatever vege- 
table matter there might be on a hill-side would in the subsidence of the land present 
to the waves of the encroaching sea an easy prey, and the trees and humbler plants 
would be torn from their exposed moorings, and be drifted away to rot upon the 
waters or be buried in the sands of the beach. 

Such drifted and buried trees are frequently found. Should there have been some 
high level plateau, on which vegetation grew, and which in the subsidence was let 
down below the water so evenly as to prevent the waters from tearing the vegetable 
materials away, it is still doubtful whether, on such high and dry areas, there would 
have been any considerable accumulation of vegetable matter, the decay so equalling 
the growth that, in reality, there would have been no matcrials for a true seam of 
coal. 

While the vegetation forming the coal-seams grew upon marshy savannahs skirting 
the ocean, we find constant proof that the continuity of the marsh was often broken 
by intervening water, so that the seam of coal is frequently interrupted. In the sub- 
sequent subsidence these water spaces were filled up with sands or clays, which are 
now hardened and compressed into shales and sandstones. But if we have a marsh 
at one point which continued long enough to allow of the accumulation of vegetable 
matter sufficient for a considerable seam of coal, the presumption is that on that exact 
horizon we shall find that there were other areas above the water on which vegetation 
also grew, and thus along one water-line there be formed a seam of coal, varying in 
its fortunes of thickness and quality, ranging, with many interruptions, through many 
counties and perhaps hundreds of miles. A long period of rest from downward 
movement, such as the growth and accumulation of a thick seam of coal imply, 
almost necessitates the fact that, during that long period, wherever there were along 
the water-line areas of low-land, whether insular or continental fringes, on which 
vegetation might take root and grow, there would be such growth, and consequently a 
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seam of coal. We, in fact, find this to be the case, so that, in tracing a seam of coal, 
we learn where the water spaces were, and where even the smaller channel-ways ex- 
tended through the ancient marshes. These water spaces, wider or narrower, we are 
able to cross, preserving accurately the level, and thus find the coal at other points 
always in the same geological horizon. 
_ When the subsidence took place, by which the marsh or marshes of one horizontal 
line were lowered beneath the water, the presumption is that such subsidence would 
be an even and regular one. We can hardly suppose that, within any limited area, 
there would be any considerable inequality in the sinking, any irregular plunges 
downward here and there, so as to tilt at various angles the plane of the coal. The 
subsidence was of course greater in some districts than in others. In Nova Scotia 
there are 14,570 feet of productive Coal-measures, with over 80 distinct seams of coal; 
in Eastern Pennsylvania 3,000 feet are reported; while in Southern Ohio the highest 
coal-seam yet found is about 1,500 fect above the Waverly sandstone, on which, at 
places, a seam of coal with its under-clay is found to rest, with no intervening con- 
glomerate. It is also entirely possible that, when any large areas of any one coal-field 
are carefully investigated, it will be found that some portion of such large area may 
have had a somewhat more rapid subsidence than the rest.* But, as a rule, the sub- 
sidence was so regular that two seams of coal, each formed on its water-line, are found 
to present an almost perfect parallelism. For example, in Ohio, the Nelsonville seam 
of coal is found, in the vertical series, to be about 420 feet below the Pomeroy scam, the 
equivalent of the Wheeling and Pittsburgh seam. These two seams range through 
many counties, and everywhere the interval between them is the same. The 
same is true of all our other well-defined and continuous seams. One careful meas- 
urement of the interval between two seams is so excellent a guide that, either seam 
being found, the place of the other can be readily determined. There may be diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the exact interval, because there may be considerable horizontal 
distance between the exposures of the seams, and calculations must generally be made 
for the dip, usually an unknown term; but when the measurements are accurate the 
parallelism is perfect and beautiful. There is a little play of variation sometimes, but 
it is generally very slight. In limited areas the downward movement could hardly 
be otherwise than uniform. Even in cases of earthquake action, we generally find 
the areas of elevation or subsidence to be quite extensive. But there is no proof that 
in the Coal Period there was any intense earthquake action, nor any convulsive dis- 
turbances which would give to the plane of a coal-seam great irregularities in inclina- 
tion. It must be remembered that the elevation of the Alleghenies and the foldings 
«<>{ the Appalachian region and all the thousand undulations given to the strata of 
«our coal-fields were subsequent to the formation of our Coal-measures. The results 
<>f the most careful observations in all our coal-fields create a reasonable belief that 
“he subsidence was semi-continental in character, and that the crust of the earth set- 
‘led down in an even and dignified way. 

“ So far as my own observations go, I have never found an instance where two distinct 
scams of coal came together, or conversely, where a seam became divided and its parts 
<Sontinued to diverge for a long or indefinite distance. It is not uncommon to find, in 
zu seam of coal, the proof that the coal-marsh had in it local depressions, which were 





*] have myself reported a case of this kind in Ohio, during the earlier portion of 
the Coal Period, but the supposed proofs of this are undergoing careful févision. 
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filled with sediment, making a soil on which new vegetation grew, and thus the seam 
shows two parts, separated by fire-clay, sometimes several feet thick; but in every 
instance, when traced, I have found the parts to re-unite. The two parts never diverge 
indefinitely. From these statements we may infer a general law of parallelism. Such 
law is in harmony with the belief of the most careful observers, that our productive 
Coal Period was characterized by great quietness and freedom from violent local 
disturbances. _ | 

Mr. Lesquereux, who has visited the Dismal Swamp in south-eastern Virginia, reports 
that the Drummond Lake, which is fifteen feet deep, has beneath it the usual vegetable 
matter characterizing the bed of the surrounding swamp. Nov, if this lake were filled 
up with earthy sediments and swamp vegetation should grow and accumulate over 
them, and afterwards the whole vegetable matter of the entire swamp were buried 
and changed to coal, we should have in the central area a divided seam or two parts 
of one general seam. If, by some more recent eroding agency, half of the whole area, 
including half of the area once occupied by the lake were swept away, we might find 
the two parts of the seam of coal showing an increasing divergence to the point or line 
of crosion, and we might suppose, unless checked by deductions from previous 
observations, the two parts to go on diverging indefinitely. There may be exactly 
similar cases in our Coal-measures which mislead because we obtain a view of only a 
part of what constituted the original area of the seam. In the Student's Elements of 
Geology, as also in the Elements, Sir Charles Lyell brings forward an instance of the 
supposed coming together of seven widely different coal-seams in Pennsylvania, and 
he explains, with the aid of a diagram, the method by which such union might be 
brought about. The explanation is by the subsidence of a part of a marsh and the 
silting up of the water over the submerged part, thus forming a new surface continuous 
with the part not submerged. If such submergence is local,—and he speaks of a 
“lagoon” in a swamp—the division of the main coal would be only a local duplication. 
But the coming together of widely different seams, each formed originally upon its 
own water-level, not only involves unequal subsidence, but—what is more difficult of 
belief—that there was a limited area where all the seams met, which balanced itself 
at the water’s edge, while the adjacent area was sinking and filling up for new marshes, 
and this repeated many times over. The following is Lyell’s statement of the facts as 
he obtained them in his visit to the United States in 1841, from the late Prof. Rogers: 
“Between Pottsville and Lehigh Summit Mine seven (of these) seams of coal, at 
first widely separate, are, in the course of several miles, brought nearer and nearer 
together by the gradual thinning out of the intervening coarse-grained strata and 
their accompanying shales, until at length they successively unite and form one mass 
of coal between forty and fifty feet thick, very pure on the whole, though with a few. 
thin partings of clay.” When we come to examine the Geological Report of Pennsyl- 
vania by the late Prof. H. D. Rogers, we find that these several seams have not been 
proved by any stratigraphical observations to come together; they have not, by the 
comparisons of carefully measured sections at different points, been found showing 
even a convergence, but we have in place of facts only a theoretical conclusion, adopted 
for the purpose of explaining the unusual thickness of the coal atSummit Hill. I quote 
all Prof. Rogers says on the subject: 

“The only question open to discussion is, whether in an instance like that of the 
huge mass of the Summit Hill Mines and Panther Creek tunnels, where the bed pos- 
sesses very unusual thickness, the expansion of its size is caused by the merging into 
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the principal bed of other adjoining coal-seams through the thinning away of the 
dividing strata, or is merely a local enlargement of the one coal bed between the same 
roof and floor, arising from more active deposition at this spot of the vegetable mate- 
rials which formed it. If we were in possession of any complete sections of the lower 
coal measures, such gs those of the Nesquehoning and Tamaqua coals, illustrative of 
the condition of things nearer to the Summit Mine than those localities, we might, 
from such data possibly determine the running together or not of some of those beds 
to form this great deposit; but no intermediate points have been developed, and the 
distance of the two localities named, one 44 miles and the other 5 miles, is too con- 
siderable to permit us to institute any close comparison between the individual beds 
at either of them and that of the Summit. To explain the unusual thickness of the 
great bed by the coalescing of several large seams of the Nesquehoning group, we must 
assume, if we take the “main lower coal” and the two next which overlie it, as those 
which have here come together, that there has occurred a total exhaustion of about 
134 feet of included rock, or if we suppose only this “main lower coal” and the double 
or Rowland’s coal to have united, we have still to conceive of the thinning out of 77 
feet of sandstone in a range of only 44 miles. A like difficulty besets us when we 
consider the thick plates of sandstone and slate which we must assume as having 
disappeared between the Little Schuylkill and the Summit if we would derive the 
great bed from the coming together of any two or more of the principal lower seams of 
that locality. Nevertheless, so much. more uniform are the coal beds generally than 
the mechanically derived sandstones—so much more easy is it when we advert to the 
respective circumstances under which these two classes of deposition originated, to 
ascribe a rapid variation of thickness to the wildly-strewn strata of sand and pebbles 
than to the slowly and gently accumulated layers of vegetation of the ancient carbon- 
iferous marshes —that I strongly incline to that view which assumes the apparent 
alteration of thickness to be due to the thinning out of the arenaceous rocks.” 

From this language it appears that no facts have been obtained by careful strati- 
graphical measurements to prove the actual coming together of the different seams of 
coal, but the union is assumed as, on the whole, the least difficult way of explaining 
the unusual thickening of the coal atthe Summit. This, of course, is only the opinion 
of Prof. Rogers, and is entitled to all the weight which the opinions of so eminent a 
geologist should receive. It is readily granted that sands are accumulated along shore 
lines with great unevenness. This depends upon the strength of currents and the 
quantity of material. Along a shore there are places of comparatively quiet water, 
"where finer sediments, now compressed into shales, are deposited, and we often find 
these shales alternating with sandstones. In Ohio, on the same horizon, I find some- 

times 60 feet of sandrock, and a few miles away 60 feet of shales. The marginal area 
below the water must be filled up with something, and the unevenness of the result- 
ling bedding of the sandrock or shales is not a matter of consequence, nor is it perti- 
ment to the solution of the problem in hand, viz: the explanation of the unusual 
hickening of a coal-seam at a given point. The real difficulty is antecedent to the 
#3lling in of a submerged area by mechanical sediments, it matters not whether by 
“<gand and pebbles wildly strewn,” or by mud gently dropped in more quiet water. 
ow came a part of a marsh, with its coal-making vegetation, 134 feet below its origi- 
®nal level, while the remaining part of the marsh maintained such a wonderful statical 
€guilibrium just at the water-line? I do not say that this is impossible, but it is not 
Probable, indeed it is so improbable, that it may not be lightly inferred. 
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If we accept Prof. Rogers’ theory of union of seams to form the great Summit seam, 
for example, the seams found at Nesquehoning, what are we to conclude becomes of 
the great aggregated seam as we go towards Tamaqua? The great seam has a geo- 
graphical limit to its greatness. If its parts separate again, and in their divergence 
constitute the Tamaqua coal-seams, then we have the interesting fact that a mere bit 
of an ancient marsh held itself bravely up above water, while all around it the earth 
kept sinking, interrupted only by those long intervals of repose in which new marshes 
were formed, upon which grew the vegetation of the successive seams of coal. Such 
stability in the midst of instability is highly improbable. If, on the other hand, the 
great Summit seam is not thus divided into diverging parts, but gradually becomes 
thinner and extends towards Tamaqua, and is represented there by some smaller seam. 
in that direction, then the question very properly arises—why, if a seam of coal may 
thin out toward Tamaqua, may it not also towards Nesquehoning, and thus render, 
unnecessary the assumption that several distinct and widely separated seams haya 
coalesced ? | 

It is much easier for me to believe that in this famous Pennsylvania case, now made 
historical by Sir Charles Lyell, the conditions of accumulation of a large mass of 
vegetable matter were more favorable at that part of the marsh now represented. by. 
the Summit Hill coal, than at other portions of the marsh. The conditions of growth: 
might have been more favorable, or there might have been less waste from decompe- 
sition, or from mechanical removal. Indeed all these causes might have combined to, 
create the difference in the thickness of the coal. In Ohio I find a seam of coal from 
4 to 5 feet thick, and evidently retaining its original and normal thickness, while three. 
miles away the same seam is nearly 13 feet thick. It is as easy for me.to believe that, 
a seam might at Nesquehoning be 28 feet thick, as reported, and at the Summit Hill 
be nearly 50 feet thick, as that a seam in Ohio should, in a less distance, change from. 
4 to 13 feet. , 

I am well aware that published sections, taken in a very limited area, sometimes 
show such a wide variation of intervals between so-called proximate seams of coal 
that any parallelism seems entirely out of the question. In one case, within the area 
of a county, where there were five seams of coal in the vertical series, the intervals. 
between each two consecutive seams are given. The published figures show that, in. 
the subsidence, before the second seam from the bottom was formed, the originally, 
horizontal plane of the bottom seam had sunk to depths varying from 34 feet to 87 
feet. Before the third seam was formed, the second horizontal plane of coal had sunk. 
irregularly to depths varying from 47 feet to 149 feet. The third plane of coal, in 
turn, settled down in some places 31 feet, and in others 69 feet, before the fourth seam, 
was laid down; while the plane of the fourth was found to show an irregular subsi- 
dence of from 13 feet to 40 feet before the fifth and highest marsh appeared with its 
luxuriant vegetation. It would be discourteous in me to question the accuracy of the 
identification of the seams or of the measurements between them.- If these figures. 
represent facts, they, with all facts, however stubborn, have their rights. These facts, . 
however, appear to me to have unusual stubbornness. It is barely possible that. 
where we have sands and clay sediments in horizontal] alternation, filling the interval . 
between two seams of coal, there might have been a slightly greater compression and 
condensation of the mass of soft sediments than of the sand, and hence the plane of 
the coal might show a trifling undulation. I have not, however, observed any such 
cases. 
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It is probable that the buried vegetation passed through its changes and became 
hard and perfect coal ina much shorter time than is generally supposed. In Perry 
county, I once found near the base of a sandrock, over the Nelsonville or Straitsville 
seam of coal, a perfect boulder of coal, a flattened disc, nearly four inches in diameter, 
and two and a half inches deep. It was found about thirteen feet above the 
scam of coal, there being in the interval a foot of the sandrock and twelve feet 
of shales. The boulder is a fragment torn from some seam of coal, and rounded 
by attrition in the moving waters which brought in the sand of the sandstone. 
The structure of the coal appears to be that of the Straitsville seam. This seam 
at a location a few Miles from the place where the boulder was found, has, over 
a limited area, been violently torn away by waves or some powerful current of water, 
and the excavation filled with mud now forming an unstratified mass of clay. Asit 
is hardly possible that the excavation extended downward in deep water to a consid- 
erable depth to any of the lower and older scams, we may perhaps infer that the 
bowlder came from the Straitsville seam at that spot. We have then, the apparent 
proof that the vegetation became hard and perfect coal after its burial, in time to 
furnish boulders now found in the coarse sandrock only 13 feet above it. In other 
words, the time for the accumulation of 12 feet of shales, added to whatever interval 
there might have been before the incoming of the sand, was long cnough for the per- 
fecting of the coal. This time is very indefinite, of course, but measurcd by strati- 
graphical accumulation, somewhat after the manner of Prof. Dana’s time-ratios, it is 
geologically very short. 

In Wayne county, West Virginia, I found near the bottom of a very coarse 
sandrock, and separated by about 10 feet of bituminous shale from a thin seam 
of coal, quite a mass of angular fragments of coal. Some of the fragments were 
worn the merest trifle, but most were angular, and some were sharply wedge- 
shaped. It is impossible to believe that fragments of so tender a material could have 
been subjected to the attrition of the coarse sand with which they were transported, 
and in which they are now embedded, for any considerable distance. Hence, they 
were torn from some seam of coal not far away. It is, moreover, unreasonable to 
suppose, that the cavity of excavation could have extended far down to the lowest 
and oldest coals, from the fact, stated in the other case, that the work of excavation 
must have taken place below the surface of the water, the last formed seam being at 
the time at least 10 or 12 fect below that surface. If the coal came from the seam, 
first below, it is reasonable to infer that the vegetation of the scam had passed through 
the processes of bituminization and final solidification, during the interval between 
the time of the burial by sediments of the coal marsh, and the filling in of 10 or 12 
feet of intervening materials. The only other possible explanation of these facts 
is that some portion of the area of the lower Coal-measures had been raised above 
its proper -place beneath the waters, and either constituted headlands from which 
the waters of the ocean could tear away the fragments of coal and transport them to 
their present location, or formed highlands from which rivers might have brought 
down the coal debris. So far as my observations go, there is not ashadow of proof of 
any such upheaval during the progress of the formation of our coal-seams, but, on 
the other hand, all observed facts, militate against such a supposition. 

I have observed another class of facts which have interested me much, and which, 
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perhaps, may have a bearing upon the same point. Over considerable horizontal 
areas, I sometimes find the coal planed off as if it had already become a solid snb- 
stance. For example, on Sunday creek, Perry county, I find the thick, or 11 
feet seam of coal, (Nelsonville or Straitsville seam), eroded in various places and toe 
varying depths from the top. Sometimes it is planed or ground away to the depth of 
a foot, sometimes the whole upper bench is gone, and again the erosion has taken 
away the upper and part of the middle benches. These several benches are always 
seen in great distinctness in the seam in its normal development, being separated by 
thin partings of slate. The sandrock fills the space once occupied by the coal. This 
sandrock rests unconformably upon the eroded edges of the coal. The usual cover 
of the coal is shales, sometimes 20 feet gr more thick, and there is every reason to 
believe that such shales were first deposited over the coal at the eroded places. At 
some subsequent time and after the vegetation had become coal, currents of water 
carried away the soft shales, and perhaps with the ajd of moving sand, planed. off 
the upper portion of the coal-seam. It is possible that ice may have been the agent 
in some cases. This erosion has been done in a smooth and even manner, and there 
are no traces of that kind of rough work, which the same force would have performed; 
if the material acted on were a mass of soft and unconsolidated decomposed or 
decomposing vegetable matter. 

In another coal-seam, which I traced for miles in West Virginia, the upper part ot 
the original seam, had almost everywhere been planed off by a force which left overthe 
coal coarse sand, now hardened into a sandrock. In some places, I found the remnants 
of the original top of the seam with shale over it. It appeared evident, that the sand: 
rock was not the first cover of the coal vegetation. No plants or fragments of trees 
such as often show themselves in the roof of coal-seams, could anywhere be found in 
it. In the concavities, in the under surface of the rock, I found the coal which filled 
them, preserving its horizontal lamination. Apparently the top of the coal-seam 
after it had become a comparatively solid body, had been planed off, and the sand 
which covered it adjusted itself to the little inequalities of the surface of the coal. 
The interval between the time when the vegetable matter was first accumulated; 
and the time when its first covering of shale was removed and the sands brought 
in, might have been very great, but relatively to the time of the accumulation of 
the whole Coal-measures it was very brief. 

The buried vegetation of the coal-marshes re-appears after the lapse of long 
geological ages, in three pretty well marked varieties of coal, viz., the more bituminous or 
caking, the dry splint, and the cannel, all grouped under the general head of bitumi- 
nous as distinguished from the metamorphic anthracite. The more bituminous or 
pitch coal appears to be the natural or normal form which the unaltered vegetation 
took when buried. Any one familiar with the details of our bituminous coal fields, 
has often seen in the shales and slates films of this bright resinous coal, where single 
trunks or branches of Sigillaria, Lepidodendron, or of large ferns, like Pecopteris arbor- 
escens, have been buried with an almost perfect exclusion of air. Such films of coal 
are derived from the bark layers, the interior portion of the tree always, in these 
cases, disappearing without adding to the quantity of coal. Dr. Dawson regards the 
mineral charcoal, common in most seams of coal, as the product of the partially 
decomposed inner bark, and of the more woody portion of the tree, with portions of 
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other vegetation. In some cases which have fallen under my observation, where 
there was reason to believe that the. tree had been prostrated while a living tree and 
buried without any previous decomposition, both barks were converted into bright 
and resinous coal. From this we may, perhaps, infer that if the whole mass of 
vegetation forming a coal-seam were completely buried, without any previous 
decomposition, we might expect the whole to be converted into bright coal. Some- 
times we find the coal very bright and pitch-like in a considerable portion of the seam, 
showing scarcely any mineral charcoal, or those laminations of duller color, which 
are generally supposed to indicate the more decomposed vegetable matter of leaves, 
fronds and smaller plants. Dr. Dawson thus writes: “I would also observe that, 
though in the roof shales and other associated beds, it is usually only the cortical 
layer of trees that appear as compact and bituminous coal, yet I have found specimens 
which show that, in the coal-seams themselves, true woody tissues have been con- 
verted into structureless coal, forming like the coniferous trees converted into jet in 
more modern formations, thin bands of very pure bituminous material.” The probar 
bility is that the less the sub-aerial decay, the more perfectly bituminized and 
structureless becomes the resulting coal. Nothing would be so likely to prevent such 
decay as immersion in water, and such immersion must play an important part in the 
formation of the more highly bituminous and caking coals. ‘‘In the putrefaction of 
wood under water or imbedded in aqueous deposits,” says Dawson, ‘‘a change occurs 
in which the principal loss consists in carbon and oxygen; and the resulting coaly 
product contains proportionally more hydrogen than the original wood. This is the 
condition of the compact bituminous coal. * * ® * The mineral charcoal results 
from sub-aerial decay, the compact coal from sub-aqueous putrefaction more or less 
modified by heat and exposure to air.”’ 

. Prof. T. 8. Hunt, in the Canadian Naturalist, July, 1861, gives the results of the 
_ analyses by various chemists, taken chiefly from Bischof’s Chemical Geology, showing 
the relative proportions of the elements in wood, peat, coal, asphalt and petroleum. 
He states that “the nitrogen, which, in most cases, was included with the oxygen in 
the analysis, has been disregarded, and the oxygen and hydrogen, for the sake of 
comparison, have been calculated for twenty-four cquivalents of carbon.”’ 


1. Vegetable fibre or cellulose............cscsccccsssssesceccescsccsscecsercesseeses Cot Hm Oro 
. 2. Wood, mean composition......... +... Tan sonnannsn censceces cnccencesecsseccessgeees Cas Has Ores 
"8. Peat (Vaux) ......... ccc css cccsccses sonannnnn cocccceces sonsnunnn nennen eneseecen senses Cu Hise Oro 

4. “ (Regnault).......sccesceeeee “Seseee eoeeee cess bene snusnn vovsesccscntes senses soeees Cu Hiss Ove 
.5. Brown coal (Schroetter) ......... cccsecess ssscceses cvccscees sonanannn annnen sovesenes Cu Hiss Ores 
6. “ (Woskresensky) ........cc00 ccsssscee coccenecs cos sse cee nesses soeees Cu His Ons 
iT. Lignite (Vaux).......cs.ssccsscsecs cccres consceees coness sosees costes cocene seeees ceases Cu Hus Oss 
..8.. Lignite passing into mineral resin (Regnault)..........0. seseseee eeeeees Cu His Oss 
_ 9. Bituminous coal (Regnault)...............sscere seseccees svseesees cossesers ances Cu Hi Oss 
10. “ ME aannnnaen cecene covsceces coscus cocsas coeens cosens sen see Cu Ho O17 
11. “ MU gnnnnn ansennunn sunnensan sunnnnnns covccenes anensn sarees Ca Has Ore 
42. “ ME gnnansnen aannannun sasnsennn secees coneees ba cesees essen Cu Hse Oos 
1% “ _ (Kuehnert and Graeger) ..........seccse cscosccee sennne0ne Cu Hire Ons 
14.. “ mean composition (Johnston) ..eesere sen seseecees cooees Ca, Hy 0,-0, 


15. Albert coal (Wetherell).......u.......... kennen encase sasese sauces eessssssseess Cu Hise Ore 
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16. Asphalt, AUvergne......... ccccsccocscsceccesccsees nenn nnnnunnusssn sannnn nensasene Cx Hıı Oss 
17. “ Naples ...... 0c sonen nnonnnnnananann soseccces oe pecece seccce coccecens we Cu Hus Os: 
18. Elastic bitumen, Derbyshire (Johnston)..........sssss soesssses cee coseeeeee Cu Ha Oes. 
19. Bitumen of Idria......... .....c00s ccccecess sennannen cesses sss secsecces sooeee sanananen Cu Hs 
20. Petroleum and Naptha ...... 2... 200000 concnscee snnsnenan coves covenees seen Cag Hee 

To these analyses add— | 
Cork ......00 ceccccecs ccccce cocves anunnensu cosccescce ceesetecs cesses covees nannnn senses saneanane Cu Hiss Oc2 
Lycopodium (Duconi) nnaunsans sonnannn cossesccossccens von ences secececceses see soceesens Cu Hus N Ons 


“It will be seen,” writes Prof. Hunt—as quoted by Dr. Dawson in an article in 
American Journal of Science for April, 1871—“ from this comparison that, in ultimate 
composition, Cork and Lycopodium are nearer to Lignite than to woody fibre ; and 
‚ may be converted into coal with far less loss of carbon and hydrogen than the latter. 
They, in fact, approach closer in composition to resins and fats than to wood, and 
moreover, like those substances, repel water, with which they are not easily moist- 
ened, and thus are able to resist those atmospheric influences which affect the decay 
ef woody tissue.” 

The finding of spores and spore-cases of Ly copodium in some samples of coal, by 
Prof. T. H. Huxley, led that distinguished naturalist to conclude that coal was chiefly 
composed of such material. With Dr. Dawson, I am constrained to doubt this con- 
clusion. That the cortical layers of Sigillaria, &c., do form bright resinous coal, 
without any aid of spores and spore-cases, is seen not only in the shales connected 
with seams of coal, but often, most distinctly, in the coal itself. ‘Lhe natural inference 
is that similar laminae of pure coal are of similar origin. The similarity of chemical 
constitution of modern Cork and spores of Lycopodium, makes it as eaav to suppose 
that the bark of the ancient Sigillaria, &c. ‚could have formed coal as the spores of 
the ancient Lycopodium. So far as I have detected spore-cases,—and very large and 
finely-preserved ones are found in the Straitsville coal,—they are found in the more 
dull and less pure laminae of the coal. 

It is an interesting fact that the beautiful, smooth, vertical planes, which are found, 
more or less, in all coals, and which, in the same seam always have a uniform direc- 
tion, and determine the “face” of the coal, are far more abundant in the more resinous 
or pitch-like varieties. The thin pellicles of bright coal formed when a trunk of 
Sigillaria or other tree is buried in the slates, show these planes in great perfection 
and profusion. In whatever way the tree may lie, these vertical joints, if joints they 
may be called, always maintain a constant direction with reference to the points of 
the compass. In the coal-seams of Southern Ohio, the direction of these planes is 
proximately east and west, the variation not often being greater than 15° north of 
west and south of east. I have sometimes found, besides the principal or fundamen- 
tal planes, a second system forming a uniform angle with the first. In West Virginia, 
I have found a seam of coal in which these planes held a north-west and south-east 
direction. 

The splint coal possesses a less pitch-like character, is moge laminated in structure, 
and generally contains more mincral charcoal. The laminae are harder and tougher 
and much more difficult to break. The fracture of the coal is sharply ragged and 
splintery and never vertical, as in the case of the more bituminous and shining varie- 
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ties. It is evident that the vegetation was more exposed to alternate conditions of 
moisture and dryness, was thoroughly leached and brought thereby into a condition 
of fibrous toughness. Such coal compares with the more bituminous and pitch-like 
coal as fibrous wrought-iron compares with brittle cast-iron. The splint coal separates 
into large and firm tabular plates, which return to the blow of the hammer a sound 
almost metallic in character. 

Sometimes ascam of coal passes, by almost imperceptible gradations, from the highly 
bituminous into splint, and in several instances, I have found layers of each altern 
ting in the same seam. 

The splint coal is always an open and dry burning coal. It never melts and swells 
in the fire like the caking variety, and, for this reason, is specially adapted, in the 
raw state, to the smelting of iron. 


Cannel Coal. We should expect that in the swampy flats of the Coal Period, 
there would be wet places filled with muck or vegetable mud, similar to those 
we often find in such swamps to-day. In the modern muck-bog, the structure 
of the vegetation is almost entirely obliterated, and there results a fine soft vege- 
table mud, which, when dried, forms a dark and almost impalpable powder. We 
find the proof of the existence of similar locations of vegetable mud in the old 
coal-producing areas. They were probably not the only wet places ;—(for what has 
already been said of the origin of the more bituminous or pitch-like coals, implies 
the existence of much water ;)—but they were the wet places in which the vegetation 
became so thoroughly decomposed, that when afterwards buried, compressed and 
bituminized, it was changed into a hard compact stratum of coal, showing little lustre, 
often no lamination, and breaking with conchoidal fracture. It is probable that there 
were vast quantities of vegetable mud formed which did not go to constitute seams of 
cannel coal, but were floated away by currents, and mingling with mineral sediments 
settled in the more quiet waters of the shallows, thus forming strata of bituminous 
slates and shales. Such strata are very common, and, when carefully traced, are gen- 
erally found to align themselves on the geological horizons of seams of coal. Hence, 
they serve as excellent guides as we traverse the breaks of continuity in a coal-seam. 
Every stratum of bituminous shale in our Productive Coal-measures, implies the 
existence on the same proximate horizon of a coal-marsh, and should always be noted 
and studied with this fact in mind. 

When in the mud forming such bituminous shales, the carbonate of iron has been 
introduced, we have a stratum of black band ore, unless, as is more often the case, 
the iron is brought by the force of affinity into nodular masses. 

"In the water over the accumulating vegetable mud, fishes, mollusks and other 
forms of life sometimes abounded, and these were entombed in the mud. 

"In the ooze, the Stigmaria almost reveled, penetrating it in almost every direction, 
and these curious vegetable forms with their spreading rootlets are found in the 
greatest abundance in cannel coals, all flattened but in exquisite preservation. The 
existence of so many Stigmariz in the cannel coals, the beds of which often extend for 
many miles, almost necessitates the conclusion that they grew in situ. If the Stigmaria 
ig always a true root of the Sigillaria, or other tree, as held by Dr. Dawson and others, 
we must conclude that trees, having these roots attached, grew in the wettest parts of 
the marsh, which were therefore not open lagoons as some have supposed. But Dr. 
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Dawson asserts that “ Sigillarix grew on the same soils which supported Conifers 
Lepidodendra, Cordaites and Ferns, plants which could not have grown in water.” He 
also claims, that most of the under-clays which, so far as I know, universally contain 
rootlets of Stigmariz, ‘are, in short, loamy or clay soils, and must have been suffi- 
ciently above water to admit of drainage.” These views require us to believe that 
the Stigmariz could not have grown where they are found in cannel coal, but were 
floated to their present places as detached roots. If thus floated, we should expeet 
that they would sometimes show local accumulations in drifted heaps. So far as.my 
observations go, they are very evenly distributed over the whole cannel coal arcaa 
Moreover, if detached and floated bodies, and afterwards buried in the accumulating 
mud, we should naturally expect them also to go to decay and form vegetable muck 
similar to the surrounding mass. 

On the other hand, Lesquereux, Goldenberg and others hold that the true Stigmarié 
was an aquatic plant. Lesquereux thus writes: ‘It is my belief that the genus Stig- 
maria does not represent tree roots, but floating stems, of which species of the genus 
Sigillaria constitute the flowers or fruit bearing stems.” It was, if I understand hig 
views, only under favorable circumstances of a more solid ground for anchorage that 
these stems produced the stalks, or more properly trunks, by which the fructification was 
secured. By this theory it is certainly more easy to explain the vast number of Stigmarig 
foundincannelcoals. Byitwemay, perhaps, also account for the equally great numbers 
of Stigmariz found in some of the sandrocks of the lower Coal-measures of Ohio, in 
which Sigillaria are but seldom found. Since we often find Stigmariz in the bitumin- 
ous coal, the “ floating stem” theory would harmonize with the other opinion ot Mr- 
Lesquereux, arrived at after careful study of themarshes and peat bogs of Europe and 
America, that the coal was formed in similar marshes skirted by the ocean, which 
would furnish the needed conditions for the growth of such aquatic vegetation as he 
regards the Stigmariz to be. With the questions of physiological botany involved in 
the determination of the generic affinilies of this strange plant, I have nothing to do. 
They belong to the paleo-botanists. Schimper, in his recent great work on Vegetable 
Palxontology, after giving the views of different authors, says: ‘‘ We conclude that, 
admitting the radical nature of the Stigmariz, we remain very doubtful as to their 
generic determination, and still more as to their specific reference.” | 

In a seam of coal which I traced for many miles in West Virginia, the coal at one 
locality is chiefly resinous and bright, and further on passes into a dry splint, and at 
other points changes into cannel. In one place the vegetable mud, which formed the 
canncel, was deposited upon a floor of accumulated vegetable matter, which now con- 
stitutes a layer of splint. This mass of vegetation had had its day at the surface 
when that surface was much drycr, but had afterward sunk in the depression of the 
marsh which formed the muck basin. In another place the cannel coal has over it a 
layer of splint. In the latter case, the condition of things in the original forming 
period would resemble that of some of our present marshes, where we find a vegetable 
ooze below, covered by a quaking surface of growing vegetation including, sometimes, 
trees of considerable size. If such a marsh were buried under a heavy mass of sedi- 
mentary matter and chemical reactions were to take place similar to those of the coal 
era, we should have something akin to cannel coal below, and above, either a highly 
bjtuminous or splint coal, as the case might be. 
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These general views of the origin of cannel coal I give because they are the results 
o£ independent observation on my part. Other geologists have expressed views 
essentially the same. Mr. Lesquereux has stated that ‘‘cannel coal has been formed 
under water from more decomposed vegetables.” Prof. Newberry long since declared 
‚that cannel coal was formed from finely macerated vegetable tissues. Dr. Dawson 
attributes cannel coal to “ vegetable mud,” and his view is endorsed by Sir Charles 
Lyell. 


Ashes in Coals. The variation in the percentage of ashes in coals is very great. 
This variation may arise from three causes: 

First. The coals may have been formed from different kinds of vegetable tissues 
which themselves contained varying quantities of ash. It is well known that the 
different parts of a modern tree, the bark, wood, leaves, &c , give different percentages 
of ash. Hence coal formed from different parts of the ancient vegetation would 
doubtless show similar differences. The least ash found in any Ohio coal is 0.77 per 
cent., and a sample from the same part of the same seam at anothcr location gave 
0.85 per cent. These samples contained a very large amount of mineral charcoal, 
more than I have ever found in any other seam of coal. No examination by the 
microscope has been made in this case to determine what parts of the plants have 
formed the charcoal. Dr. Dawson has found in the mineral charcoal of the Nova 
Scotia coals bast tissue from the inner bark of the Sigillaria and Lepidodendron: 
especially of the former; discigerous wood vessels and scalariform vessels of the same and 
other forms of plants; vascular bundles of ferns and epidermal tissues. It is possible 
that the more woody matter of the trees constituted no inconsiderable part of the 
usual mineral charcoal, and the ash of this would be less than that of coal formed 
more completely from leaves and from the cortical layers. Samples for analysis, 
selected with great care, might determine this point. 

Second. The quantity of ash would be in proportion to the decay and waste of the 
vegetation. The ash or inorganic matter of the plant would remain and accumulate, 
while, in the decay, the organic portions might be entirely dissipated, as is scen in 
the rotting of wood in our forests at the present day. The more extensive and longer 
continued the decay, the larger the amount of ash in the final residuum of coal. 

Third. The ash is increased by the deposition of sediment from overflows of the 
coal marsh by muddy waters. This sediment would become intimately mixed with 
‘the whole vegetable mass. In some seams of coal we find these sediments so excced- 
ingly fine that they leave a film upon the horizontally accumulating lamine thinner 
than the most delicate tissue paper. Sometimes these sediments are so great in 
‘quantity as to make the ash very excessive and the coal practically worthless. Inthe 
ordinary bituminous coals of Ohio, Prof. Wormley has found the average ash of 88 
samples from south-eastern Ohio to be 4.718 per cent., and that of 64 samples from 
‘north-eastern Ohio to be 5.120 per cent. 

_ The quantity of ash in cannel coals has a very wide range of variation. This might 
be expected, for the shallow water standing perhaps a good part of the time in the 
places where cannel coal was formed, would be an almost constant bearer of sedi- 
ments, especially if such shallows had openings, wider or narrower, with the ocean 
on the one side, or with rivers and their bayous on the other, through which such 
sediments might be introduced. The existence of such openings or channels from 
the ocean may be assumed from the forms of marine life which entered the inner 
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water areas where the cannel was formed. Furthermore, these interior shallows 
being the lowest parts of the marshy area, the waters draining into them from adja- 
cent higher grounds would bring in more or less earthy matter. For these reasons it 
is hardly to be expected that cannel coal would yield a light ash. The smallest ash 
I have seen recorded is 2 per cent., while the largest may be 30 or 40, or even more 
per cent. Many cannel coals are too earthy to be of any value. 

I append some analyses of coal ashes. 


Analyses of Ash of Coals by Irıf. Wormley. 


rn a eo ee nn nn 





No. 1. No. 2. 
— een || © 
Per cent. | Per cent. || Per cent. | Per cent 


ofash. | of coal. ofash. | ofcosl,, 




















Silicic acid zereeconeaenene sonnonnnn sannnnnnnmenne sovees 49.10 1.645 37.40 0.2880 
Iron, sesquioxide...eeeesonunensnnennensnnonesereen 3.68 0.123 9.73 0.0749 
Alumina .....ecssnssaennansenens nnunnnnsnnen sanarense $8.60 1.203 40.77 0.3130 
Lime ...... csscevsse cress. sesces nennune nennen sonneraee 4.53 0.152 6.27 0.0483 
MAgnesia............00001 sevens annnn secesenee sessenees 0.16 0.005 1.60 0.0123 
Potash and soda......... cessecses secsce senses anne 1.10 0.037 1.29 0. 
Phosphoric acid ...... ....ccc0 sonenenen ceceee ancees 2.23 0.075 0.51 0. 
Sulphuric acid ........ea0sseennannon cesses anenennen 0.07 0.002 1.99 0.0153 
Sulphur, combined en erseenanssesen snnennnn ons 0.14 0.005 0.08 0.0006 
Chlorine.....zuosenensooononenn onsnnnson senses ssceee ces Trace. Trace. |]...... ssscoseee| sees ee eases ete 
Total ...... 200000 cosecesee corse cocsee nennen 99.61 3.337 99.64 0.7670 


No. 1. Ash from Youghiogheny coal, western Pennsylvania. 
No. 2. Ash from J. Sells’ coal, Pigeon creek, Jackson county, Ohio. 


In No. 2 the ash is very light, being a little less than 0.77 percent. It contains more 
iron and sulphuric acid than No. 1, but much less phosphoric acid. In both ashes 
the largest part is made up of silicic acid and alumina. In both cases, also, there is 
a notable amount of potash and soda, showing that the ashes possess fertilizing power. 


Sulphur. This is a deleterious element found in all coals, not excepting the ar- 
thracites which have been subjected to a heating or baking process sufficient to expel 
the original bituminous portion. 

In bituminous coals it exists in different combinations. <A part of it is combined 
with iron to form the bi-sulphide, a part passes off with the volatile hydro-carbons, 
and a part remains with the fixed carbon of the coke, and a little remains in the ash. 
A sample of Youghiogheny coal, analyzed by Prof. Wormley, gave of sulphur 0.88 
per cent. Of this sulphur (only) 0.097 per cent. was combined with iron as a bi-sal- 
phide ; 0.223 per cent. passed off with the volatile matter in coking; 0.653 per cent. 
was found remaining with the fixed carbon, and 0.007 per cent. remained in the ash. 
So far as I know, chemists have not yet ascertained the exact nature of the combina- 
nations, if any, made by the sulphur with the fixed carbon. Whether the sulpher 
combines with the carbon of the coke in any known form of sulphide would appeär 
doubtful, from the volatile character of such compounds, which would apparently 
necessitate their elimination in the process of coking. \ 

From the analysis above given, it is very obvious that the common notion that the 
sulphur in coals is in combination with iron, is quite a mistaken one. This is further 
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illustrated by the following table of analyses, by Prof. Wormley, showing the percent- 


age of sulphur in several different coalsand that of theiron, and also the proportion of 
sulphur that could have been combined with the iron. 


Sulphur in coalaaanc. 057 | 1.18 | 0.08 


2.00 | 0.91 | 0.86 | 0.57 | 0.74 | 4.04 
Iron in Coal .........ssccseeeees 0.075, 0.742| 0.086) 0.425} 0.122] 0.052} 0.102) 0.102| 2.05 
Sulphur required by iron.) 0.086] 0.848) 0.097) 0.486] 0.139) 0.06 | 0.116; 0.116] 2.343 


These facts are most interesting and, as will be seen presently, have great practical 
importance. 

While the proportions of sulphur of the bi-sulphide to the total sulphur in differ- 
ent coals are various, it will also be seen that the proportions of that which passes off 
with the gases in coking to the total, are equally various. 


Among Prof. Wormley’s analyses, I find the following: 


; ———— 
No. 1.INo. 2.|No. 3./No. ano. 5.1INo. 6.|No. 7. 


Sulphur in coal .............cccce seen coseen ene 0.49 | 0.93 | 0.91 | 0.68 | 0.57 | 0.56 | 0.98 
Sulphur left in coke....eeseosenserean costes eee 0.082} 0.015; 0.007| 0.30 | 0.43 | 0.46 | 0.66 
Difference, passing off in gases............ 0.408} 0.915 0.908] 0.38 | 0.14 | 0.10 | 0.32 

No. 1, coal of lower bench of Straitsville seam. 

No.2, “ middle “ “ “ 

No. 3, “ lower part of seam, J. Sells, Pigeon creek, Jackson county. 

No. 4, “4 upper “ u sc T Li “u 

No.5, “ Jackson Hill, “ Jackson county. 

No. 6, “ Briar Hill “ Youngstown. 
. No. 7, “ Youghiogheny, Pennsylvania. 


For gas making, the less sulphur entering the gases, the better, since it must be 

removed by purification. For the blast furnace, the less sulphur remaining in the 
'eoke the better, since it is the sulphur in the coke which is injurious, and not that in 
the volatile hydro-carbons, which pass off in the top of the furnace stack. 
_. In some cases, however, where the gas carries with it most of the sulphur, the gas 
‚may be so superior in illuminating power as to warrant its use, notwithstanding the 
increased cost of purification. For example, the average sulphur of the whole seam, 
‘of 11 feet in thickness, at New Straitsville, is 0.792 per cent. Of this, 0.683 per cent. 
enters the gas, but the illuminating power being on an average that of 18 candles, the 
gas is preferred to that made from the Youghiogheny coal, into which there enters 
but 0.32 per cent. of sulphur, but has an illuminating power of only 14 candles. 

_ In the evolving of gas from coals a part of the volatile combustible matter condenses 
into tarry matter, and has to be deducted in our calculations from the total gas, the re- 
mainder being the fixed or permanent gas. The difference between the whole volatile 
combustible product and the permanent gaseous matter is often very considerable, 
and this difference varies in different coals. Prof. Wormley gives the following illus- 
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tration: “A coal which contained only 27.70 per cent. of volatile combustible mat- 
ter evolved 3.32 cubic fect of fixed gas per pound, whilst another, which contained 
38.80 per cent. of volatile combustible matter, evolved only 3.03 cubic feet per pound.” 
Of 14 samples tested, the average volatile combustible matter was 33.54 per cent., and 
that of the fixed gas in cubic feet per pound of coal was 3.306. Gas-works practically 
obtain more gas per pound than the chemists, doubtless, through a redistillation of 
tarry matters and their conversion into permanent gas. Prof. Wormley also suggests 
that at such works “the measurement is taken at a higher temperature; a difference 
of five degrees changing the volume of gas about one per cent.” From “a fair aver 
age sample of Youghiogheny coal,” Prof. W. obtains “only about 3} cubic feet of. gas 
per pound, whereas, in the ordinary manufacture of illuminating gas, this coal, as-is 
well known, yields about 4 cubic feet per pound of coal.” 

The sulphur in coals is derived from two sources, viz: from the vegetation iteelf 
and from the water of the ocean. Bischof states that “the ash of beech wood 
contains as much sulphuric acid and peroxide of iron as would suffice to form iron 
pyrites amounting to „5377 of the weight of thc wood. The peroxide of iron would 
yield 23 times as much pyrites, if sulphates were brought in contact with it from 
outwards. Fir wood can give rise to the formation of ten times as much iron pyrites 
as beech wood.” 

The large amount of carbonaceous matter of the coal vegetation acting upon thé 
alkaline and earthy sulphates in the sea water would, with the aid of proto-carbonate 
of iron, form more or less pyrites, and Bischof asserts that it is actually formed in 
this way. He, however, limits the action upon sulphates, as far as it goes on in the sea, 
to the decomposition of sulphate of lime. But these chemical reactions only explain 
so much of the sulphur as is combined with iron as pyrites or bi-sulphide. It is 
barely possible that so large a body of decomposing carbonaceous matter might set 
free more sulphuric acid from the sulphates than there was iron to combine with, and 
the excess, probably losing its oxygen, went to form new combinations with the 
organic matter of the decomposing vegetation. 

I can, in conclusion, notice only one or two matters of practical importance in the 
use of bituminous coals. The vast quantity of excellent iron ore in our land, with a 
corresponding amount of excellent fuel for smelting it, points to this country as one 
destined to become the leading nation in iron manufactures. In this industry our 
bituminous coals are already beginning to play an important part. 

The pre-requisites for a good furnace coal are, if we use the raw or uncoked coal, a 
dry or open-burning quality, little sulphur, a reasonably small ash, sufficient fixed 
carbon and firmness of coke. If coke, and not raw coal, be used, it should be firm 
and capable of resisting pressure, and contain as small percentages of sulphur and ash 
as possible. Sulphur in coal is a prime difficulty, but this is becoming better and 
better understood by iron manufacturers. Of late years, attempts have been made, 
with greater or less success, to separate the sulphur from coal by a somewhat expen- 
sive mechanical process, viz., by crushing the coal and floating off by water the lighter 
and purer portions, which are saved and afterward converted into coke, The rest, 
composed of the coal charged heavily with bi-sulphide of iron, and of slate, is thrown 
away. When, however, the sulphur is not combined with iron as a bi-sulphide, but 
is in other combinations, as has already been shown, this mechanical process must 

fail. And even when, as is often the case, the bi-sulphide is disseminated evenly 
through the whole mass of the coal, and is not in a segregated condition in the form 
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of lamins, discs, &c., there will also be a failure in the separation. The sulpur may 
be combined with the lightest and apparently purest portion of the coal, if quality is 
to be determined by specific gravity. | 

For illustration, I give the analysis of a coal which appeared in every way prom- 
ising, and contained no visible bi-sulphide of iron. There was found in it, by Prof. 
Wormley, 0.39 per cent. of iron. This iron would require 0.445 per cent. of sulphur 
to form the usual bi-sulphide. Besides this amount, there remained in the coal 2.885 
per cent. of sulphur. This large amount of sulphur could not be removed by any 
washing process, since it is disseminated throngh the whole mass of the coal. Ifthe 
purification of the coal is, therefore, to be attempted by discriminating, by a mechani- 
cal process, the relative specific gravities, the method will only be successful where 
the sulphur isin the form of bi-sulphide of iron, and this is in a segregated form. 

Another important point to be determined in the use of bituminous coal for iron- 
making is the physical character of the coke. If raw coal is used, it is speedily con- 
verted into coke in the top of the furnace, and descends as such to the bottom, where 
it is consumed and the chief heat produced. While in the bottom there rests upon 
it, and upon the other materials which have descended with it, the burden of the 
whole vertical column of the contents of the furnace directly above. The coke, there- 
fore, should be firm and solid to hold up this superincumbent mass. If it is, on the 
other hand, tender and crushes under the weight, it becomes compacted together, 
the blast does not penetrate it, and a slow and imperfect combustion is the result. 
From such impeded combustion many and great evils arise, which are familiar to all 
intelligent iron-masters. To this cause, more than to any other, is to be attributed 
the “bad working” of so many furnaces using tender fuels. The strongest cokes are 
made from the more highly bituminous and caking coals, such as melt and swell when 
heated, and after the bituminous gases are driven off, leave a hard, cinder-like mass, 
which has an almost metallic lustre and a metallic ring when struck. Such coke, 
either cold or hot, is broken with difficulty, and will resist great pressure without 
crushing. The best English coke of this type is made from the North Durham coal. 
It is the strength and firmness of this coke that renders the very high furnaccs of the 
Cleveland Iron District possible. The coke made from a similar highly cementing 
coal at Connellsville, Pa., has a somewhat similar firm and obdurate quality. All 
cokes made from the soft and caking coals have a tendency to be more or less firm, 
from the fact that such coals soften and melt when heated. The best coke comes from 
the most thorough fusion of the coal. On the other hand, the open and dry-burning 
coals show a very different behavior in the fire. They do not melt and swell, and, 
consequently, change but slightly their original form. A block of such coal parts 
with its bituminous gases through cracks which more generally open along the planes 
of lamination. The resulting coke is darker in color, less coherent and firm, and less 
able to sustain the pressure at the bottom of the furnace stack. Of course some of the 
cokes of each class are much firmer than others. Often iron-masters using dry coals 
in the raw state, and finding that they do not obtain sufficient heat, resort to the use 
of a certain proportion of firm coke. The difficulty is not, I think, in the want of’ 
heating power in the raw coal, for its coke may have quite as much fixed carbon as 
the other coke used, but in the simple fact that, in the first instance the fire is par-. 
tially smothered by the compacted condition of the fuel, while, in the other case, the 
weaker coke of the raw coal is reinforced by the stronger, and thus the whole mass 
of the fuel is kept in better condition to be permeated by the blast. 
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There are very great advantages in large and high furnaces, as has been practically 
shown in the Cleveland Iron District, England, and theoretically by I. Lowthian Bell 
in his masterly papers in the Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. 

In Ohio we have a vast supply of dry burning bituminous coals, more or less splint 
in character, of great purity and excellence, which can be obtained very cheaply. 
These coals must largely be used for iron-making and will be; but the character of 
each kind of coal must be carefully ascertained, and the nature of the cokes must also 
be carefully studied. Notwo coals are exactly alike, and it is not wise to copy blindly 
the forms of foreign furnaces, which have succeeded under entirely different circum- 
stances and conditions. 
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HAMILTON, CLERMONT, WARREN AND BUTLER COUNTIES 


BY EDWARD ORTON. 


Prov. J. S. Newnerry, Chief Geologist: 

Dear Sır:—I herewith transmit my contribution to the First Volume of the Final 
Report of the Ohio Geological Survey. It comprises a discussion of the General 
Geology of the Cincinnati Group—and in connection with this, reports upon the four 
counties of Hamilton, Clermont, Warren and Butler—in which this formation is best 
shown. A report on the Geolögy of Clarke county is also appended. 

If the manuscript bids fair to cover more ground than has been assigned to my 
district in the forthcoming volume, I should select for omission the reports on Warren 
and Butler counties—one or both—rather than any of the other material submitted. 

I take this opportunity to say that the present reports embody in part the results 
of the very faithful and competent labors of Mesers. F. C. Hill and R. B. Warder, 
who have been employed as assistants on the survey of the district herein described. 

In treating of the Geology of the Cincinnati group, I have freely availed myself of 
all the sources of information open to me, but I wish especially to acknowledge the 
obligations I am under to those gentlemen in and around Cincinnati, who have given 
- particular attention to the geology of the very interesting formation that derives its 
name from their city. From many of them I have received very valuable informa- 
tion relating to the work in hand, but a few of them have rendered such special and 
important aid that I should do wrong if I omitted from this report the particular 
mention of their names. I refer to Mears. U. P. James, C. B: Dyer, 8. F. Miller and 
8.T. Carley. _ 

To Messrs. John Howell and John Snyder, of Clarke county, and to Mr. L. C. Moore, 
of Clermont county, I am also greatly indebted for assistance in working out the 
details of the local geology of these districts. 

I remain, with great respect, 
Very truly yours, 
EDWARD ORTON. 
YeLtLow Sprinag, Onto, October Ist, 1872, 
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_ THE CINCINNATI GROUP, OR BLUE LIMESTONE 
| FORMATION. 


HAMILTON, CLERMONT, WARREN AND BUTLER COUNTIES. 


— 


‘The bedded rocks of several of the south-western counties of Ohio, 
must be referred in whole or in part to a single geological formation, viz: 
the Cincinnati Group. Hamilton, Clermont and Brown counties contain 
no other rock formation within their limits. Warren and Butler hold, 
in addition, outliers of cliff limestone, but of inconsiderable extent. 
Adams, Highland, Clinton, Green, Clarke, Miami, Montgomery and 
Preble, all give exposures of the Cincinnati Group in their valleys— 
some of them of quite ample area, and others that are only to be seen in 
the thread-like channels of their southernmost - water-courses. 

In those portions of the Ohio Geological Reports of 1869 and 1870, that 
pertain to the south-western portion of the State, reference is repeatedly 
made to the structure and history of the Cincinnati Group, as exhibited 
in the counties there treated of, but the main discussion of this important 
formation has been reserved until those counties should be studied which 
give’ the most extended and most numerous sections of it. The four 
counties named at the head of this report, viz: Hamilton, Clermont, 
Warren and Butler, certainly include the whole vertical extent of the 
Cincinnati Group as it occurs in Ohio—and there are very few peculiari- 
ties in any portion of its horizontal range that are not well exhibited 
within their area. Brown county contains as interesting and extensive 
a section of this formation as any one of those here named, and might well 
enough be treated in the same connection, but for the sake of convenience 
it was otherwise assigned, and a report on its geology, written by another 
hand, will be found in a succeeding volume. 
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In treating of the geology of the counties above named, an account 
will first be given of the great formation which is common to them all, 
after which the peculiar geological features of each county will be sepa- 
rately discussed. The geology of the Cincinnati Group will be treated 
under the following heads: . 


I.—Geological Position and Equivalents. 
IJ.—Divisions of the Series. 
III.—Lithological Characters and Composition. | 
IV.—Paleontology and General History. 


I.—GEOLOGICAL PosITION AND EQUIVALENTS OF TIIE CINCINNATI GROUP. 


The approximate place in the general geological scale of the strata 
exposed in the hills of Cincinnati, has long been known. For the last 


thirty years, at least, they have been referred to the later divisions | 


of Lower Silurian time. The names by which the sub-divisions of the 
Silurian and Devonian rocks of North America have generally been 
designated, are those that were given by the geologists of the New York 


Survey, and which were authoritatively published by them in their 


reports of 1842. There are several excellent reasons why the succession 
of these older rocks in New York should be assumed as the standard for 
the country at large. In the first place, some standard must be adopted, 
and the New York names have the great advantage of priority. In the 
second place, the older fossiliferous strata of the continent are nowhere 
shown to better advantage than in New York, and nowhere else is there 
a more extended and detailed series. In the third place, and finally, the 
divisions adopted in New York have been rendered available for com- 
parison by the description and figures of the fossils which they contain 


and by which they are characterized, in the splendid volumes of Paleon- - 


tology, published by this State; and thus an acquaintance with these 
divisions is made imperative upon all who would study the older fossil- 
iferous rocks of America. 

In accordance with this usage, the rocks exposed at Cincinnati have 
been recognized as belonging to the Hudson, or Hudson River Group, of 
the New York geologists, and of the general geological scale of the 


country. It has been, however, found that this designation was unfor-. 
tunately chosen, as some of the localitics along the Hudson river, from | 


which the formation received its name, have becn proved to belong toa 


very different horizon from that which was meant to be designated, viz: . 


the uppermost period of the Lower Silurian. Accordingly it has been 


we 
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proposed to drop this designation altogether, at least in its application 
to strata west of the Alleghanies, and to substitute for it the name Cin- 
cinnati Group—making this term co-extensive withthe former. Worthen 
and Meek, in a paper published by the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences 
in August, 1865, distinctly proposed this change, and in their reports 
upon the geology of Illinois, since published, the change is adopted and 
justified. 

There are certainly many grounds on which the latter designation is 
to be preferred. Its advantages are that it directs the mind to a definite 
locality, where there is a very extensive development and admirable dis- 
closure of the rocks belonging:to this group, and from which abundant 
and well preserved fossils have been carried to every part of the world 
in which geology is studied. 

~The name “Cincinnati Group” is accordingly used in this report as 
the equivalent of the Hudson River Group of the New York Reports, 
and of the Hudson Period of Dana. Its boundaries, therefore, are the 
Trenton Limestone below and the Upper Silurian formations above. The 
latter boundary is very precise and definite, as was shown in the reports 
of 1869 and 1870 on the geology of Montgomery and Highland counties. 
The lower boundary has not yet been definitely fixed. Enough is known, 
however, to make it certain that it is not found among the surface rocks 
of Ohio. There are beds in the vicinity of Frankfort, Kentucky, that 
are pronounced by Meek to be unmistakably of Trenton age, as deter- 
mined by the presence of certain fossils. 

‚At some intermediate point, then, between Frankfort and Cincinnati, 
the base of the Cincinnati Group is to be looked for. 

The Hudson River Group of New York is composed of at least two 
well-defined members, separable on lithological grounds, as well as by 
the fossils they contain—viz., the Utica Slate, and the Hudson River 
sandstone, or the Gray Sandstone of Oswego. There are no constant 
differences in lithological characteristics upon which divisions can be 
established in the Cincinnati Group as it is shown in the Ohio valley, 
and there isa blending of fossils here through the whole series—Trenton, 
Utica and Hudson forms being to a considerable degree intermingled—that 
makes it difficult to establish the boundaries of any sub-divisions. It 
will, however, be shown to be probable that the lowermost beds of Cin- 
cinnati are the proper equivalent of the Utica Slate; in other words, that 
these shales and limestones were growing here, while the black Utica 
shales were in process of deposition in eastern New York. 


24 
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II. Diviısıons oF THE SERIES. 


There are certain divisions, however, of this system possible which 
involve no doubtful questions like those to which reference has just been 
made, and which serve to facilitate the study of the group. These divi- 
sions are founded upon the fact that certain portions only of the series 
occur in the typical locality of the formation, viz., the Cincinnati hills, 
while in other localities, divisions both below and above these beds are 

found. The lowest beds of the Group, or in other words, the lowest rocks 
of Ohio, are not found at low water mark of the Ohio at Cincinnati, as is 
generally believed, but from the fact that the main axis of the Cincin- 
nati uplift lies to the eastward of the city, and that the dip in the vicinity 
of Cincinnati is mainly northward—points which will be dwelt upon and 
illustrated in a subsequent part of this report—it results that the river 
quarries in the central portions of Clermont county, which lie a dozen 
miles south of Cincinnati, disclose rocks that underlie by at least 50 feet 
the lowest beds at Cincinnati. 

The locality at which these lowest rocks of the State present the best 
exposures and clearest section,is Point Pleasant, and this division can 
accordingly be named the Point Pleasant beds. Its boundaries have been 
already assigned by implication; these beds beginning at low water 
mark at Cincinnati, and descending until they include the lowest rocks 
exposed in the. State. It is not easy to determine with exactness the 
upper boundary above mentioned at Point Pleasant, as no facts can be 
found in either lithological or fossil characters that serve to identify any 
particular layer as the bottom layer at Cincinnati, but judging from such 
indications as both lithology and fossils furnish, it is safe to say that the 
Point Pleasant beds have at least the thickness already assigned to them, 
viz., 50 feet. 

The Cincinnati beds proper, come next in order, having for their infe- 
rior limit low water of the Ohio, and for an upp@ boundary the highest 
stratum found in the Cincinnati hills. The greatest elevation above low 
water in the immediate vicinity of Cincinnati is given by the City 
Engineer as 465 feet. Abating 15 feet for the drift covering of the sar- 
face, we can certainly find 450 feet of bedded rock in this division, almost 
every foot of which lies open to study within the city limits. The only 
stratum, however, that admits of easy identification, lies at an elevation 
of 425 feet above the river, and this is accordingly assumed as the upper 
limit of this division. 

Upon differences in lithological character, with which also changes in 
fossil contents ally themselves, a sub-division of the Cincinnati beds is 


- 
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possible into three groups, which may be named, respectively, in ascend- 
ing order, the Rever Quarry beds, the Middle Shales and the Hull Quarry beds. 
The first of these sub-divisions has a thickness of 50 feet, the second of 250 
feet, and the third of 150 feet. | 

Above the highest stratum of the Cincinnati hills and the lowermost 
-beds of the Upper Silurian age, 300 feet of rock intervene, that belong 
unmistakably to the same formation, being connected with it by identity 
in lithological character and by a large number of common fossils. 


- These upper beds are nowhere found within twenty miles of Cincinnati, 


and yet there has never been the slightest hesitation in referring them 


- to the same series to which the rocks there exhibited belong. 


There are very many points in southwestern Ohio in which admirable 


- exposures of this portion of the series can be found. Among those that 


are best known, from the fact that large numbers of fossils have been 


:eollected at these localities, are Oxford and Lebanon. Madison and 


Richmond, Indiana, are equally well known and equally remarkable for 
the abundance and perfection of the fossils that they furnish. This 
division occupies the noithern half of Butler county, the northern and 


‘eastern half of Warren, the northern edge of Brown county, and makes 


up the whole of the Blue Limestone formation in Preble, Montgomery, 


- Miami, Clarke, Greene, Clinton, Highland and Adams counties. In the 


valley of the Great Miami it extends from the hills around Hamilton 
northward to Troy; and in the Little Miami valley from the highest 
ground near Morrow to Goe’s station, above Xenia. The vicinity of 
‘Dayton gives unsurpassed facilities for studying the upper limits of this 


-group. Any of the localities named could be made to furnish an unam- 


biguous and appropriate name for this section of the Cincinnati Group. 


Geologists would at once recognize the horizon designated if these beds 


were known as the Richmond, Madison, Oxford, Dayton or Lebanon beds. 
The last of these names has been selected for the division now under 
consideration for the following reasons. The strata that form the sum- 


“mit of the Cincinnati hills are found in the immediate vicinity of 
. Lebanon, and the series can be traced from this point very directly to 


. the Upper Silurian rocks, an advantage which Oxford does not share. 


In fact, there are two sections in the vicinity of Lebanon that complete 
the series of the Cincinnati Group more concisely than any others known 
in the range of these rocks within the limits of Ohio. 

One of these is five miles east of Lebanon, on the Lebanon and Wil- 
mington road. Beginning where this road intersects the. Little Miami 
railroad, in the river valley, the beds outcropping just above the railroad 


: track are found to belong to the same horizon with the highest beds at 
Cincinnati. In following the road due east for three miles, we come 
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upon an outlier of Clinton limestone, the lowest layer of which is 320 
feet above the track of the railroad. The junction of the two formations 
is most distinctly and beautifully shown at this point. | 
The other section named has even narrower limits. It is found five 
miles to the north-east of Lebanon. Starting from the river valley 
again, just opposite the Ceesar’s Creek railroad bridge, a water course that 
enters the river here can be followed in a nearly direct line to another 
outlier of Clinton limestone, which forms what is known as Morris’s 
Hill. This section is especially interesting and valuable, because the 
distance traversed is so small, not more than two miles intervening 
between the points named, and also because almost every foot of the 
included rock is shown in the bed of the stream or in the minor gorges 
that are tributary to it. The thickness of that .part of the series that 
lies outside of and above Cincinnati, was determined from careful meas- 
urements of this section. No account was made, however, of dip, which 
is very small in amount in all this portion of the State, and affects this 
section less than it would one running in a different direction, as, for 
example, north and south. oa 
The divisions already named are established upon the fact of their 
occurrence at certain localities, as will be remembered, their presence in 
the typical section of the group at Cincinnati, or their absence from 
that section, being made the ground of separation. There are, however, 
facts in the distribution of the fossils which the rocks contain, that ally 
themselves with these divisions, and to the establishment of which, 
indeed, they are necessary. We are able, for instance, to correlate the 
beds found at various distances from the city, with the beds of the Cin- 
cinnati hills, on the evidence furnished by fossils, and on this alone. 
These facts will be seen in better light when the fossil contents of the 
rocks come to be noted. 
The subordinate groups into which it has been found convenient to 
divide the Cincinnati beds proper, also involve the fossil contents of the 
rocks, as well as their lithological characteristics, so that at this point it 
is unnecessary to do more than name them, as has already been done. 
The names assigned, it' will be remembered, to the three divisions 
recognized here, are in ascending order: | 


The River Quarry beds; 

The Middle, or Eden shales; 

The Hill Quarry beds. 

No explanation is necessary of the first and last of these names. To 
the intervening division a name can properly be assigned, derived from. 
the name of the park on the eastern side of the city, in the grading of. 
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which so great a display of this division is made. This division can, 
therefore, be styled the Eden shales, from Eden Park. 

The general statements that have been made under this head may be 
summed up in tabular form, thus: 





SG Lebanon beds..............0.s000 293 ft. 

RZ Hill Quarry beds......125 ft. 
© of Cincinnati beds, proper........ 425 ft.2 Eden shales ............ 250 ft. 
° Ss River Quarry beds... 50 ft. 
22 | Pt. Pleasant beds............0.+. 50 ft. 

a ı 

a < ® 

ae . 768 ft. 

© | In round numbers from 775 ft. to 800 ft. 


ILL. — LitionocicAL CHARACTER AND COMPOSITION OF THE CINCINNATI 
GROUP. 


This whole series is composed of alternating beds of limestone and 
shale. The shale is more commonly known under the name of blue clay, 
and this designation is not inappropriate. It is sometimes styled marl 
or marlite, and the use of the latter designation is also justified by its 
composition. The most objectionable term by which it is characterized 
is soapstone, as this name is preoccupied by a metamorphic magnesian 
silicate. 

The limestone of the series may, in general terms, be described as 
an even-bedded, firm, durable, semi-crystalline limestone, crowded for 
the most part with fossils through its whole extent, and often bearing 
upon its surface the impressions of these fossils. Its color ia not uniform, 
as the designation by which the whole series is familiarly known, viz., 
blue limestone, would seem to imply. The prevailing color, however, may 
be said to be a grayish blue, chiefly due to the presence of protoxide of 
iron, which, upon exposure, is converted into a higher oxide. The 
weathered surfaces generally show yellowish or light gray shades, that 
are in marked contrast with the fresh fracture. Drab colored courses 
occasionally alternate with the blue. 

The limestone varies in all these respects somewhat, however, in its 
different divisions. The Point Pleasant beds, and the lower courses of 
the Cincinnati division, deviate most widely from the description already 
given. They are lighter in color than the upper courses, and, in some 
instances, are slaty in structure, while in others they have a tendency 
to assume lenticular forms of concretionary origin, sometimes to such an 
extent as to destroy their value as building rock. The layers are also 
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exceptionally heavy, attaining a thickness of 16 or 18 inches, and are’ 
often so free from fossils as to afford no indication of the kinds of life. 
from which they were derived. 

A few feet above low water, at Cincinnati, a very firm and compact 
stone comes in, that is found in occasional courses for 50or 75 feet. It ts 
composed, as its weathered surfaces show, almost entirely of crinoidal 
columns, mostly of small size, and mainly referable to species of Hetero- 
crinus. The courses vary in thickness from an inch to a foot. The 
lighter layers ring like pot-metal under the blows of a hammer. 

Ascending in the series, the limestone layers are very generally fossil: 
iferous, and are tarely homogeneous in structure, being disfigured, to a 
greater or less degree, by chambers of shale or limestone mud, from some 
of which cavities, certainly, fossils have been dissolved. The thickness 
of the courses varies generally between the limits indicated above, but a 
large proportion of the stone ranges between 4 inches and 8 inches. 
Now and then, however, a layer attains a thickness of 20 inches, or even 
2 feet. Near the upper limits of the formation the layers are thinner 
and less even than below, affording what quarrymen call a shelly stone. 

The composition of the limestones from the upper half of the group is 
quite nearly uniform, averaging about 90 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 
but as we descend in the series the limestones grow more silicious.. A 
few analyses are here introduced, which serve to illustrate these facts. 
These analyses were made, with a single exception, by Dr. Wormley, for 
the survey: 


No. 1. Limestone from Lebanon beds, Waynesville. 

No. 2. “ “ middle division, Cincinnati. 

No. 3. “ “ river quarries, Cincinnati. 

No. 4. “ ‘¢ New Richmond. 

No. 5. | “ “ Point Pleasant. 

No. 6. Drillings from 500 feet below low water at Cincinnati. 
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Carbonate of lime.........c0020 200020 cocsescssvece sovees DO] POPPPRRRR . . 79.30} 57,10 
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The shales, clays or marlites, which with the limestones make up the 
Cincinnati Group, must next be characterized. They constitute a large 
part of the system, certainly four-fifths of it in the two lower divisions, 
and probably not less than three-fifths of its whole extent. The propor- 
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tions of limestone and shale do not appear altogether constant, it is to 
be observed, at the same horizon, a jarger amount of stone being found 
at one point than at others. 

The shales—as implied in one of the names by which they are known 
—blue clay—are generally blue in color, but the shade is lighter than 
in the limestone. In addition to the blue shales, however, drab-colored 
clays appear in the series at various points. As the blue shales weather 
into drab by the higher oxidation of the iron they contain, the conclu- 
sion is frequently drawn that the last named variety marks merely a 
weathered stage of the former. But aside from the impossibility of ex- 
plaining the facts as they occur on this hypothesis, analysis disproves it, 
and shows that the differences in color are connected with essential 
differences in the composition of the belts to which they belong. A few 
analyses made for the survey by Dr. Wormley, are hereappended. They 
are arranged in the order of the strata to which they belong. 


Fossiliferous shale, Waynesville. 

Blue Shale, Brighton Hill, Cincinnati. 
Blue Shale, Sycamore St. Hill, “ 

Drab Shale, “6 « “ 
Fossiliferous Shale, “ “ “ 

Shale from River Quarries, Cov ‘ington, Ky. 


“ “ “ 6é 


MOT ke SIN 


Silicious matter .........0..ccccceccevecescssee 
Alumina and iron ......... cecece see cceccencese 
Carbonate Of lime ....0...c.ccccc cee son cvesesses 
Carbonate of Magnesia.........csseeeecreees 
Potash and 80a ........ccscecesecsecssccsesssess 
Phosphoric acid ......sccsscessrereseesecceseeees 
Water combined... eccccccesce cvccccscecccetlsoceye coe] secees oes 


Tt] -cooceceoe ses cccecoccccecccccscceecccee soe cosecees 





Most of the shales slake promptly on exposure to the air, and furnish 
the materials of a fertile soil; but there are other portions included under 
this general division which harden as the quarry water escapes, and 
‘become an enduring stone if protected from the action of frost. 

The shales are sometimes quite heavily charged with fossils, which 
. generally have a firmer structure than the material that encloses them, 
so that the fossils, often in an admirable state of preservation, remain 
behind after the shales have melted away. All of the groups of animals 
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that are represented in the limestones are found also in the shales, but 
from the unequal numbers that are represented here to-day, it seems 
evident that some sorts were able to adapt themselves to the conditions 
which shaly deposits imply much more easily than others. 

The proportions of limestone and shale in the series have been already 
spoken of in a general way, but it will be profitable to give additional 
statements on this point. In the river quarry beds—the lowermost 
portion of the Cincinnati beds proper—there are about four feet of shale 
to one foot of limestone, but the shales increase in force as we ascend in 
the series, until at about one hundred feet above low water the proportion 
is more than twice as great. For the two hundred feet next succeeding, 
that have been styled the Eden Shales or Middle Shales, there is seldom' 
more than one foot of stone in ten feet of ascent. The amount of waste 
is so large, therefore, that quarries cannot be profitably worked in this 
whole division. The third portion of the series—the Hill Quarries— 
have for their lower limits the beds in which the solid rock has risen 
again to as high a proportion as one foot in five or six feet of ascent. 
From this point upward to the completion of the group, there is no such 
predominance of shale as is found below, though in the lower parts of 
the Lebanon beds, shales still constitute more than one-half of the whole 
thickness. 

It will be scen from one of the analyses already given, that a notable 
quantity of alkalies and phosphates, sometimes at least, occurs in the 
composition of the shales. It is upon these substances that the fertility 
of soils in great measure depends; and as they arc in this case properly 
distributed through the sand and clay that make the bulk of the shale, it 
is in no way surprising to find very fruitful soils forming from the weath- 
ering of these beds. The most noteworthy fact in this connection is the 
rapidity with which they are converted into soils. Most of the rocky 
strata of the State require a long course of progressive improvement be- 
fore they can be justly termed soils. Their clements are slowly oxydized 
and disintegrated, and vegetable matter is slowly added. The exposure 
of a single season, however, suffices to cover the Cincinnati shales with 
a varied vegetation. All of our ordinary forest trees, when opportunity 
is furnished for the distribution of their seeds, establish themselves 
promptly upon the shales. The black locust seems especially well 
adapted to such stations. There is no use to which the steep slopes of 
the Cincinnati hills can be turned that would subserve as many interests 
as planting them with black locust would do. Of the plants that are 
first to come in to occupy the newly exposed shales of the Hill Quarries, 
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the following, most of them troublesome weeds, may be named as very 
common. 


Poa compressa (Flat-stemmed blue grass.) 
Phleum pratense (Herd’s grass.) 

Dipsacus sylvestris (Teasel.) 

Cirsium lanceolatum (Thistle.) 

Lappa major (Burdock.) 

Rumezx crispus (Yellow dock.) 

Asclepias cornuti (Milk weed.) 


Dr. Locke called attention to a peculiar feature of the Blue Limestone 
beds, viz: a waved structure of the solid limestone, somewhat analogous 
in form to the wave-lines and ripple-marks of the higher series of the 
State. This peculiar structure was noticed by him in the upper beds of 
the formation, but it is an even more striking characteristic of the rock 
in its lower beds, as shown in the river quarries of Cincinnati, or in the 
lowermost 100 feet that are there exposed. 

The rocks exhibiting this structure at the point named, are the most 
compact beds of the fossiliferous limestone. The bottom of the waved 
layer is generally even, and beneath it is always found an even bed of 
shale. Its upper surface is diversified, as its name suggests, with ridges 
and furrows. The interval between the ridges varies, but in many 
instances it is about four feet. The greatest thickness of the ridge is 
six or seven inches, while the stone is reduced to one or two inches at 
the bottom of the furrow, and sometimes it entirely disappears. The 
waved layers are overlain by shale in every instance. They are often 
continuous for a considerable extent, and in such cases the axes of the 
ridges and furrows have a uniform direction. This direction is a little 
south of east in-the vicinity of Cincinnati, but in traversing the series 
these axes are found to bear in various directions. 

Dr. Locke’s explanation of these facts, involving a fluid state of the 
carbonate of lime and sheets of shale falling in “vertical strata” 
through deep seas, seems entirely inadmissible. 

The only other explanation thus far proffered is that suggested by the 
name, viz: that the floor of the Cincinnati sea was acted on from time 
to time by waves or similar movements of the ocean waters. In opposi- 
tion to this view, it may be said: ist, That there are many reasons for 
believing that the Cincinnati rocks grew upon the floor of a deep sea, 
far below the action of surface waves; and 2d, That the fact of the lime- 
stone layers alone being thus shaped, is sufficient to set aside the expla- 
nation. If these inequalities of surface are due to wave action of any 
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sort, it is impossible to see why the action should be limited entirely to. 
the firmest limestone beds of the series, while the soft shales, which 
could so easily register any movement of the waters, never exhibit the 
slightest indications of such agencies. 

While both of these modes of accounting for the facts are rejected a8 
entirely unsatisfactory, nothing in the way of explanation will be offered 
here, but the suggestion that the facts seem to point to concretionary 
action, as the force to which we must look. | 

The economical products of the Cincinnati Group are limited to build- 
ing stone, lime, brick and pottery clays and cement, and of these none 
but the first two have, at present, any great importance. The series. 
yields everywhere abundant supplies of stone, suitable in every respect. 
for building purposes. The advantages that the city of Cincinnati reaps 
from the quarries that surround it, is immense. While Blue Limestone 
has been used as a building stone from the first settlement of the country, 
it has hitherto enjoyed the reputation of being serviceable rather than. 
beautiful, but within the last few years it has been so treated by com-. 
bination with other building-stones, as to produce very fine architectural 
effects. Numerous exhibitions of this skillful use of the Blue Limestone 
can be seen in the recent buildings of the city and suburbs of Cincinnati. 
No better example can be named than that furnished ‚by St. Paul’s 
(Methodist) Church on Seventh street. 

The analysis of the stone already giyen shows it to contain 90 « or more 
per cent. of carbonate of lime. From this it will be concluded that it 
can be burned into a lime of a good degree of purity and strength. 
When water-washed pebbles from gravel banks or river beds are used, 
the product is excellent, but the quarry stone always carries with it so 
much of the interstratified shale as to darken the lime and so reduce its 
value for plastering For this last use, the mild and white magnesian 
limes derived from the Upper Silurian formations that surround Cincin- 
nati, are the only varieties that are at present approved. The native 
supply ean, however, be furnished much cheaper—at but little more 
than half the cost, indeed, of Springfield lime—and as it makes a strong 
cement, the shales that adhere to the stone possibly adding a hydraulic 
quality, it is generally used in laying foundations of all sorts. 

The shales are sometimes resorted to for the manufacture of brick, tile 
and pottery ware. The instances are, however, rare, and are confined to 
the uppermost beds of the system. The products resulting were, in the 
few instances noted, unusually fine, the clay working very smoothly and 
burning into cream colored ware of great strength and excellence. 

The occurrence of concretions in the shales of the Point Pleasant beds 
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and in the lowest strata of the division found at Cincinnati, has already 
been noticed. The analysis of a specimen from the River Quarries at 
Cincinnati, gives the following result: | 





SiliciOUS MAtter............c0c00 cececcece cocecs cesace acces seccce cesses ceecvsceesscesececes cosescces cosess 14.00 
Alumina and iron ......css00 cccese cecccecec sencse ecco cecses sosece sevese coceccece coseee coaces coveseses 2.60 
Carbonate of lime ...........ccccccccse cecvce cesses coscce ceeses sauna tosses cccceesceece seccsseces sosssseses 80.20 
Carbonate Of magnesia .........c.sssccsesss ses seceee secceceeseeseeccescssesces sseseecesecsnsesnsssesassecesss Gude 

Total ......cscccccocescse suc csccocecsccscces ses sccosscesssecesestseccsccesscscssesee sevccesscscscsecssossssssee cee 00-12 


Such a composition suggests hydraulic cement, and the specimen an- 
alyzed was found to possess a high degree of hydraulic energy. The 
supply of these concretions depends upon the extent of the quarrying, 
but at the present rate several hundred tons are thrown out each year; 
and as the concretions prove nearly enough uniform in composition, they 
can certainly be turned to good economical account in the manufacture 
of a fine quality of cement. The famous Roman cement of England is 
obtained from similar concretions, which are generally gathered on the 
shore after storms and high tides, though sometimes obtained by digging. 
All of the river quarries from Point Pleasant to Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 
yield these concretions—the lowermost beds of all most abundantly. 

The composition of these concretions is still further shown in the 
appended analyses (Wormley) : 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3 
4 ‘“ 66 “ 
5 
6 


Concretion, river quarries, Covington, Ky. 
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No. 4. 
No.5. 
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Silicious matter ....... .c.cccccocsccsceccccccccsccsesssesseseccene| 42,40 
Alumina and ITO .........0...cccccesecccscrncee sce ccccscesese| 6.40 
Carbonate of limme.i......cccoosccsccce cesses ssccccecseveesese] 46.40] 71 
Carbonate of magnesia ..........csscsssscssercrcecceeee| 4.40 


To these facts it may be added that the limestones enclosing the con- 
cretions are silicious enough in composition to transfer them to the list 
of cements. The composition of two specimens of this character is 
shown in the analyses given on a preceding page. 
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IV.—PALEONTOLOGY AND GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CINCINNATI GROUP. 


The most important division of the subject remains to be discussed. A 
somewhat elementary treatment of the topics involved under this head 
must be pardoned, in order that all who desire may gain an intelligent 
view of the mode of origin and general history of this formation—even 
though they have not access to oth>r sources of information. The topics 
to be treated here are: 


1. The Origin of the Series. 
2. Its Paleontology or Vital History. 
3. Its Physical History. 


The last named topic discusses the formation of the Cincinnati Axis, 
the relative date of its emergence, the dip of the Blue Limestone beds, 
and their relations to the formations that surround them. | 

1. The Cincinnati series, like all of the great limestone strata that 
enter into the structure of the earth, was formed beneath the sea. Its 
beds, both of limestone and shale, are wholly of marine origin. This is 
determined by the remains of plants and animals which the formation 
contains, the plants being entirely confined to sea-weeds, and the ani- 
mals belonging to groups that are found only in the sea. By observation 
of the rock formations that are now growing upon the floor of the ocean, 
we are able to follow the modes in which all of the stratified deposits of 
the earth’s crust were formed. Sandstones, conglomerates, shales and 
limestones, agreeing in all of the essential elements of their history with 
even the most ancient deposits, are now in process of formation under 
the waters of the sea. We learn that limestones are built up through 
the agency of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and that they are 
mainly derived from the latter. Allofthe varieties of this class of rocks, 
with which we become acquainted in the geological scale, can be found 
to-day in those portions of the sea in which limestone strata are accumu- 
lating. The deposits are sometimes made up of the cemented fragments 
of sea shells, and again we find areas in which limestone mud, derived ° 
from the thorough comminution of similar fragments, has hardened into 
a solid, structureless stone, from which almost every trace of organic 
origin has been obliterated. At still other points the characteristic coral 
growths which form the reefs of existing scas, can be seen building up 
the ocean floor over areas that can only be measured by thousands of 
square miles. Recent deep-sea explorations have shown that upon the 
floor of the Atlantic a limestone formation of vast extent, identical in 
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its general charaeter with the chalk formation of Europe. is now grow- 
ing, which is almost entirely composed of the microscopic shells of 
foraminifera, one of the lowest divisions of the animal kingdom. 

The beds with which we are dealing are to be referred to these various 
methods of limestone growth. There are occasionally layers that have a 
solid and structureless character, but in the great majority of them we 
can mark the remains of the various living forms of which they are 
composed. The surfaces of these layers are almost always ornamented 
with the impressions or casts of bivalve shells, or with branches of corals, 
and the substance of the rock itself is often found to be made up of pre- 
cisely similar forms. 

The growth of the limestone layers seems to have been interrupted at 
frequent intervals by the deposition of shale. The clay and sand of the 
shales, which constitute more than half of their substance, as shown by 
the analyses already given, must have been derived from the waste of 
the land that bounded this ancient sea, and must have been transported 
to its present location by ocean currents. The calcareous portions doubtless 
have the same origin as the limestones proper. The shales vary greatly 
in this respect, some of them being highly fossiliferous, constituting in 
fact the only beds in which many of the rarer and more beautifully pre- 
served fossils of the Cincinnati group are found. Frequently, a block 
of shale, as it melts away in weathering, leaves the fossils it contains 
thickly strewn over the whole surface which it occupies. The branching 
corals are especially well exhibited in this way. 

There are, however, many belts of shale, and sometimes those having 
a thickness of several feet, that are strictly non-fossiliferous. These beds, 
it will be remembered, are not continuous over large areas. The currents 
seem to have swept their burdens in one direction for a considerable 
period, burying and destroying the life that occupied these portions 
of the sea, while limestone growths were in progress in the clear seas 
of closely contiguous areas. 

The varying proportions of solid stone and shale, in the different sec- 
tions of the group, indicate the general conditions which influenced the 
growth of these sections. The Cincinnati beds proper being much more 
heavily charged with shale than either the Trenton Limestone that 
underlies, or the Lebanon beds that complete the series, indicate more 
turbid seas than either—seas, therefore, less adapted to the various life 
that crowds these other formations. Indeed, that portion of the section 
known as the middle or Eden Shales might well be named the barren 
shales, as the 200 feet that compose it are signally unfruitful in paleon- 
tological interest. 
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There are many facts that bear upon the rate of growth of the Blue 
Limestone beds. Derived, as all their calcareous portions are, from mat- 
ter that must first have been accumulated and fashioned through the 
agency of the animal kingdom, it is safe to say that the rate must have 
been slow, and all careful study of the beds tends to strengthen this con- 
clusion. Attention will be called to a few facts that bear upon it. 

It has already been stated that the surfaces of the limestone layers are 
generally covered with the valves of sea shells. It may be added that 
while these shells are found in different stages of growth, the great. 
majority of them belong to full-grown individuals, many of them, indeed, 
indicating in their rugose and thickened valves extreme age. Leaving 
out of account the living forms that make the substance of the rock 
itself, we find from the surfaces alone that there was a succession of count- 
less generations upon the floor of the ancient sea, each of which had the 
amplest time for its growth. | 

Again there are beds met with in all the upper portions of the series, 
especially, sometimes 5 or 6 feet in thickness, that are wholly composed 
of these shells, and that have never been perfectly consolidated into rock. 
The free valves can be gathered as perfect in form as sea-shells on a 
modern beach, often retaining the muscular and visceral impressions 
with the greatest distinctness. Such a shelly band is found in the Cin- 
cinnati section at a height of 350 to 360 feet above low water. Others 
are found in the Lebanon Section. It is of frequent occurrence in this 
latter division, to find layerseomposed of these separated valves set upon 
edge, like dishes packed in a crate. Some of the smaller shells have 
been so treated, as Leptaena sericea, but the most common examples are 
furnished by the valves of Strophomena alternata. To explain such facts, 
we must suppose that the sea floor was paved with dead shells, which 
had gathered there from long continued occupation, and that finally, 
deep currents swept over the floor, arranging the shells as we find them 
now. u 
The shales, as will be remembered, have been described as being fos- 
siliferous in some of their beds. Indeed, they are sometimes suprisingly 
rich in fossils. Many of the most delicate forms of the entire series are 
found only in these deposits. Certain crinoids and trilobites are rarely 
seen in other beds. They occur in the shales, in mature and well-grown 
forms, not at a single horizon, but in frequently repeated beds. These 
facts seem to imply for the fossiliferous shales a rate of growth almost as 
slow as that of the limestone itself, for any rapid deposition of the mate- 
rials of the shale would have destroyed such kinds of life, or, indeed, all 
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forms, as in fact seems to have been done hundreds of times in the series 
in those layers of shale which are destitute of fossils. 

Another fact that may be mentioned as illustrating this slow rate of 
growth, is the frequent occurrence of layers composed of nothing but 
agglomerated masses of small shells. The brachiopod shell—Zygospira 
modesta, Hall—contributes to the Blue Limestone series many successive 
layers, sometimes several inches in thickness and having a considerable 
extent. A still more striking example of the same sort is furnished by 
-a small univalve shell, almost microscopic, indeed, which is found 
throughout the whole Cincinnati Group, but which at about 400 feet 

- above low water at Cincinnati, begins to multiply so as to constitute the 
very substance of the rock; and from this point upwards for somewhat 
more than 100 feet, it contributes many layers of the solid limestone. 
This shell was first brought to notice by that excellent collector, S. T. 
Carley, whose labors have done so much in disclosing the treasures of 
this great formation. It has been described by Hall under the name 
Microdiscus, but this gencric name having been already appropriated in 
another division of the animal kingdom, it is desirable that another be 
substituted. , 

Perhaps, there is no example that impresses the observer more with 
the slow rate at which these limestones were formed, than to find inch 

‚after inch and foot after foot of solid rock built up by shells so minute 
that the microscope must be invoked to recognize them. 

The parasitic corals that abound to so great a degree in the rocks of 
this formation furnish still another example. The argument which 
Lyell makes in regard to the slow growth of the chalk, can be paralleled 
in almost every particular in the Blue Limestone. Two of the most 
common forms of these parasitic corals are Aulopora arachnoidea 
and Alecto inflata, Hall. They are very often found on the inside of the 
valves of Strophomena alternata, Conrad. Somctimes these valves were 
first occupied by some forms of Chetetes, and after this growth was 
arrested the delicate webs of the above named corals were traced upon 
them. To appreciate these facts, we must follow the successive steps of 
a history which certainly contains the following elements: The brachio- 
pod shell, Strophomena alternata, grew upon the bed of aclearsea through 
-all the years required for its complete development. After it died in the 
station where it grew, time was required for the decay of the muscles and 
ligaments that held the valves together. After the valves were separated, 
and while they were still lying on the sea-floor uncovered, a Chztetes estab- 
lished itself upon the interior of one of them, and when, after hundreds 
of its cells had been built there and its course was in some way arrested, 
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the beautiful network of Aulopora or Alecto was drawn over all. All of 
these changes took place without the shell becoming imbedded in sedi- 
ment, for the moment that the valves were covered, all of the forms of 
life connected with them would have been destroyed, whether the orig- 
inal molluscan life by which they were built and which they sheltered, 
or the subsequent coralline forms that took possession of them. 

Onc more example will be adduced, and this is furnished by the growth 
of those beautiful forms that constitute so marked a feature of the life of 
the Cincinnati seas, viz: the crinoids. The description of a single local- 
ity can stand for a thousand. 

In the vicinity of Lebanon is a bed of Glyptocrinus O’ Nealli (Hall), 
the specific form and the particular locality of which were discovered by 
J. K. O’Neall, Esq., of Lebanon. The crinoids are found in a bed of blue 
clay several feet in thickness, not at one horizon, but scattered through 
its whole substance. Roots, stems, bodies and expanded arms, the latter 
often exhibited in a most delicate tracery upon the shales, occur here. 
The individuals represented are of all sizes. Scarcely an inch of the 
bed is without its fragments. A study of the facts shows us that we 
have in these few fect of shale a long succession of generations of crin- 
oids, each individual of which found time to complete its growth with- . 
out interruption from the slow descending shales. The layers from the 
River Quarry beds of Cincinnati, that are entirely made up of small 
crinoidal joints, furnish testimony of the same kind. 

In conclusion, it may be said. that there are no reasons for believing . 
that the floor of the Cincinnati sea was built up at any more rapid rate 
by the animal forms that tenanted it, than is the bottom of the tropical . 
oceans of to-day by their living inhabitants. The observations made in 
this last named field show that in the coral reef region of existing seas, 
where limestones are most rapidly forming, the rate of gain is about one 
foot in a century. 


2. The Paleontology or Vital History of the Cincinnati Group. 

Very numerous references have already been made, especially in the . 
treatment of the last preceding topic, to the various living tribes that . 
inhabited the seas in which the Cincinnati Group was formed, the re-. 
mains of which, indeed, have furnished so large a part of the materials 
that make up this great series. The fossils of the group are so very .: 
abundant, and often so beautifully preserved, that they cannot fail to 
attract the attention of even the most thoughtless observer. The gen- 
cral interest that they excite is evidenced in the popular identification 
of these products of deep sea life with various animal and vegetable 
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forms of the existing creation. The hills of Cincinnati are already 
counted as classical ground by the geologists of all lands. Sir Charles 
Lyell said, after visiting these hills and looking over the collections that 
had been made of their treasures, that there was no other locality known 
in the world where so large a number and so large a variety of well pre- 
served Lower Silurian forms could be so easily procured. 

In treating of the life-history of this series, no description of individ- 
ual forms will be attempted. This work has already been well begun in 
“ the elaborate reports of Hall and Meek and other paleontologists, who 
have already made such ample contributions to our knowledge of the life 
of these early ages of the earth. It is believed, however, that some or- 
derly statements as to the modes of occurrence, the association and the 
range of the leading fossils of these beds, may be made serviceable to the 
rapidly increasing number of those who desire to understand something 
of the wonderful history which these rocks contain. Some statements 
of this sort are necessary, also, to justify the divisions of the series that 
have becn already proposed. 

It has been previously stated—at least by implication—that the Cin- 
cinnati Group has not a definite boundary in its downward extension. 
In fact no ground has yet been found, either stratigraphical or paleon- 
tological, on which a line of demarcation could be established between 
the Cincinnati Group and the underlying Trenton limestone. Many of 
the fossils of the Trenton rise without interruption into the Cincinnati 
beds, and some of them continue through the whole series. The divisions 
in the general geological scale of the country, it will be remembered, are 
founded upon facts that occur on the castern border of the continent. 
The limestones of the Trenton period there are overlain by the Utica 
shales, which in turn are covered by the gray sandstone of Oswego, the 
two formations being known as the Hudson River Group of the New 
York geologists. These lithological differences indicate very considerable 
changes in the seas in which these successive formations were deposited. 
The mode of accounting for the change proposed by Dana seems probable, 
and has been very generally accepted. His theory is, that an old sea- 
wall or mountain-barrier, which shut out from the Trenton seas to the 
eastward, all the storms and sediments of the Atlantic, was depressed, and 
in part broken down at the beginning of the Hudson period, and that 
thus the limestone growths of the border were arrested, and that the areas 
previously occupied by them themceforward were the scene of shale and 
sandstone accumulation. In the interior, however, where the rock now 
under discussion was forming, no such change is to be noted. There was 
a relative increase of shale, it is true, but no interruption of life occurred, 
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and thus the Trenton Group here blends with the Hudson in its lithology 
and its fossils. 

It certainly seems probable that the subsidences in progress upon the 
borders were synchronous with the elevatory movements that raised the 
Cincinnati axis; that in fact they stood to these movements in the rela- 
tion of cause to effect; but there are the best of reasons for believing 
that these movements of subsidence were in the main exceedingly slow 
and prolonged through vast periods of duration, and also that the eleva-. 
tory movements were in like manner gradual and long continued... The 
depression of the northern barrier alluded to, is but one of a long series 
of movements taking place upon the border, the results of which are seen _ 
in the addition of many thousands of feet of stratified rocks to the Apa 
lachian region. 

The fossils of the group belong to both the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. The remains of plants are, however, far less abundant and inter- 
esting than the animal fossils, which have been already noticed. 

The plants of the Blue Limestone belong wholly to the lowest divisions 
of the vegetable kingdom, and are in all cases of marine origin. It is 
therefore hardly necessary to say that the popular identification of certain 
forms found in these rocks, with the twigs and stems and roots of exist- 
ing land plants, is wholly illusory. 

It is quite possible that the term fucoid, (sea-weed,) is sometimes made 
to cover markings upon the rock of inorganic origin, or perhaps, in some 
cases, the tracks of mollusks, trilobites or annelids, but there is after all 
quite a large number of forms that belong to this division, and many of 
them have never been adequately described. 

Stems and roots, apparently referable to the genera Paleophycus and 
Buthotrephis of Hall, are quite commonly found throughout the whole 
system. In frequent instances only the impression of the plant is left 
upon the surface of the stone. A form resembling the Buihotrephis gra- 
cilis of Hall, is oftener found in this state than in any other. There are 
but few of them that serve to mark with any accuracy the different hori- 
zons of the series. There is one peculiar form, however, that comes in 
at about 300 feet above low water at Cincinnati, which is constantly found 
wherever the rocks of this horizon are exhibited. This fossil may be 
styled the dumb-bell fucoid, as its form would suggest this name to any 
one who should observe it. They are so often found arranged after the 
fashion of the cross-bones in the ancient medical symbol, that the col- 
location hardly seems fortuitous. Although, as has been said, the fossil is 
met with wherever the proper horizon is exposed, there are still some 
localities that are much more prolific in it than others. The bed of 
Obanion Creek, a mile or two above Loveland, furnishes as well-marked 
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specimens as any point noted. It may be remarked that a similar form 
reappears in the Waverly Sandstone long afterwards, and is very con- 
spicuously shown in the flaggings of Cincinnati. It has sometimes been 
held that the form is concretionary in its origin, and indeed the stems 
sometimes show a concretionary structure, hut their occurrence at a defi- 
nite horizon, through a wide area. without changes in lithological char. 
acter, to separate its beds from those above and below, seem to set aside 
this explanation as untenable. 
~ One other peculiar form may be noted. It consists of five or six cylin- 
drical stems radiating from a common center. The stems are from two 
to three inches long, and agree in form with some that Hall has figured 
-as Paleophycus. The only locality in which it has been seen, is near 
Morris’ Hill, Clear Creek township, Warren county. It may be provis- 
ionally named Paleophycus radiata. 

The corals of the Cincinnati Group are quite numerous and interest- 
ing. Unfortunately, they have never been made the subjects of as careful 
and discriminating study by our paleontologists as several other sections 
of fossils which are found here. It is probable that a considerable num- 

_ber of new varieties or species await recognition, and of the species 
already established, the descriptions and figures of several are only to be 
found in foreign works of science. 

There are a few of them that mark particular horizons in the series, 
but most of them have a considerably extended range. A Jichenalia 

'. (Liehenalia concentrica ? of Hall,) is found in the River Quarries at Cincin- 
nati, and is characteristic of that portion of the series. The beautiful 
Stellipora antheloidea of Hall, comes in at 300 feet above low water at Cin- 
cinati, and holds on well through the Lebanon beds. Coming in at the 
- game elevation, but with a somewhat more contracted range, is the equally 
beautiful sword coral (Escharapora recta, Hall.) The various forms referred 
'. to Chaetetes, have a very wide range, and are by far the most abundant 
.. of the corals belonging to the series. The Porites vetusta, Hall, now re- 
ferred to the gems Protarea, E. & H., is confined to the Lebanon beds. 
Near the upper limit of the system it becomes very abundant. As is 
well known, it is only found upon other shells, corals, &c., but unlike 
some of the other parasitic corals, it seems to have no preference, occu- 
' pying alike the valves of various species of Strophomena, covering the 
walls of the Streptelasma, or bull’s horn coral, that is found at the same 
horizon, or resorting to various other stations. Two very delicate and 
beautiful parasitic corals have already been mentioned in another con- 
nection, viz., Aulopora arachnoidea and Alecto inflata, Hall. These are 
exceedingly common in the Hill Quarries of Cincinnati, and at the same 
‚@levation in the series elaewhere, and reaching also to the higher beds. - 
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They occur more frequently than elsewhere in the interior of the valves 
of Strophomena alternata. 

Confined exclusively to the upper or Lebanon beds, are several well- 
marked forms. The most noticeable among them is the cyathophylloid 
coral, that is commonly held to be the Streptelasma corniculum of Hall. 
It occupies about 100 feet of the series, beginning at a point 150 feet 
below the summit. During the ages included within these limits, it 
grew in immense profusion, fairly paving the floor of the sea for wide 
areas, through hundreds of consecutive beds. The younger forms indi- 
cate that it grew in clusters, a half dozen individuals being sometimes 
rooted at the same point. Specimens illustrating this peculiarity of 
growth, are very abundant and fine in the railroad cut one-half mile 
west of Oxford. 

The beautiful coral, Favistella stellata, Hall, which is the next to be 
named, acquires considerable interest from the fact that it is one of the 
characteristic fossils of the Hudson River formation of the east. Its 
exact position in the scale has not been ascertained so far as the rocks of 
Ohio are concerned, but at Madison, Ind., it occupies only 2 or 3 feet of 
the series. This portion, however, it literally fills with its spheroidal 
and calcified masses, which vary in size, from a few inches to 6 feet in 
diameter. The bed at Madison lies within 15 feet of the summit of the 
Blue Limestone series. 

Associated with the above named form at Madison, but having a much 
wider range in Ohio—a species of Tetradium—probably T. fibratum, Saf- 
ford, occurs. Its range is not less than 150 feet in Ohio, but at Madison, 
Ind., it is restricted to an equally narrow and definite horizon with the 
previously named fossil. It here furnishes in its spherical masses a 
layer very like the Favistella stellata bed, but overlying this bed by an 
interval of 2 to 5 feet. 

There are two spccies of corals that are found parasitic on the shells 
of Orthoceras and perhaps nowhere else. They have a wide range, but 
are more abundant in the Cincinnati section than elsewhere. 

The Graptolite family is not abundantly represented in this formation. 
One species, however, comes in, at about 50 to 75 feet above low water, 
which helps to mark the horizon, with a good degree of definiteness. 
It is found wherever this part of the rock is exposed. It has been 
described by Hall under the name Climacograpsus typicalis. Another 
species, perhaps Graptalithus gracilis, Hall, is found at a higher elevation 
in the series. 

Reference has previously been made to the abundance of crinoidal 
forms, that these rocks contain. The genera, Glyptocrinus, Heterocrinus, 
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Dendrocrinus, Hybocrinus, Anomalocrinus and Homocrinus are here repre- 
sented, some of them by several species. The forms found lowest in the 
series are Heterocrinus simplex, Hall, and H. heterodactylus, Hall. These 
constitute, by the joints of their stems at least, a notable portion of the 
River Quarry beds, and occasionally there are found layers or pockets in 
the shale, that consist largely of the bodies and stems of H. simplex. 
The bodies in such cases are of small size. Though beginning thus low 
in the series, these forms hold on through a good part of the Cincinnati 
division, at least. A variety of H. simplex, termed grandis by Meek, 
occurs at 350 fect above low water in the Cincinnati section, associated 
with the other crinoids that are found there. The somewhat rare form 
H. juvenis, Hall, belongs to the Lebinon beds. The body of this crinoid 
as compared with the stem is disproportionately small. 

The most striking and beautiful, and at the same time the most 
abundant and best known of the crinoids of the Cincinnati Group, is 
Glyptecrinus decadactylus, Hall. It begins about 300 feet above low water 
at Cincinnati and its range does not probably exceed 100 feet ; it may, 
indeed, be much narrower. The bodies of this species are generally 
found as they weather from the shale, though in rare instances they 
occur with stems attached upon the limestone layers. The finest exam- 
ples of this sort known, were found at one of the quarries of Eden Park, 
a year or two since, 17 well-grown crinoids being held on a slab of not 
more than 3 square feet. Glyptocrinus decadactylus is found. not only in 
the Cincinnati hills, but in the corresponding portions of the system 
everywhere. At Fort Ancient, for instance, and at Lebanon, it is occa- 
sionally seen. In considering the great number of species and indi- 
viduals of fossils that are referred to Cincinnati, it is to be taken into 
the account that there is no locality in all the district which the Blue 
Limestone formation occupies, where as fine exposures of the rock are 
afforded as here. 

The occurrence of the G. O’Nealli has already been noted under the 
previous section. Its range in the system is from 600 feet to 700 feet 
above the Cincinnati base. G. Baeri, Meek, also belongs to the Lebanon 
beds, while G. Dyeri, Meek, is closely associated with @. decadactylus, Hall, 
in form and probably in range. 

Homocrinus (Dendrocrinus) polydactylus, Shumard, is also found high up 
in the series, certainly as high as 650 feet above the Cincinnati base. 
Its range has not been learned. Dendrocrinus caduceus, Hall, also occurs 
at 700 feet or thereabouts, and has been found in but few localities. 
Longstreth’s branch, near Lebanon, yielded the typical specimens. 

Of the Cystideans—a group closely allied to the crinoids—there are 
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already 8 or 10 described species. Perhaps the most remarkable and 
interesting forms of this division, are the two described by Hall under 
the genus Lichenocrinus. The anomalies of structure in these forms 
have greatly perplexed the paleontologists who have studied them, and 
no decision in regard to them seems yet to have been reached. One at 
least of the two species thus far described, begins low in the series, being 
found as abundant as at any other horizon, within 50 feet of the Cincin- 
nati base, and the two together traverse almost all of the remaining 
beds. | 
The beautiful forms Paleaster, Agelacrinites and Hemicystites mostly 
occur in the beds that lie between 300 feet and 500 feet above the base. 
The horizon of 350 to 400 feet has thus far proved most prolific in them. 
The great division of the animal kingdom to which we next come, 
viz: the Mollusca, is by far the most important of any represented in 
the Cincinnati rocks. The leading sub-divisions of this branch are all 
represented here—most of them by many species not only, but by many 
genera and families as well. | 
The genera Tentaculites and Conularia are now generally referred to the 
Pteropod Mollusks. There are probably true species of Tentaculites in 
the Cincinnati rocks, but several very distinct forms have been hereto- 
fore confounded under this genus. All of the forms that are found para- 
sitic on other shells are at once excluded by the reference above made— 
for the pteropods are free-floating, oceanic genera, whose shells are 
strewn, when their tenants die, upon the bottoms of the seas at the sur- 
faces of which they spent their lives. | 
The parasitic forms hitherto confounded with tentaculites are to be 
referred to tubicolar annelids—a division of the branch Articulata or An- 
nulosa which includes the serpul& of existing seas— with which the forms 
in question very closely agree. Two genera of this group are certainly 
found here, one of which was established upon forms from the Cincin- 
nati horizon, by Prof. H. A. Nicholson, of University College, Toronto. 
The genera in question are Ortonia, Nicholson, and Conchicholites, Nichol- 
son. Of Ortonia, two species have thus far been described, viz: O. conica, 
Nich., and O. minor, Nick. Only one species of Conchicholites has been rec- 
ognized here, and this species was established by Prof. Nicholson, for a 
unique and beautiful specimen from the cabinet of Dr. H. H. Hill, of 
Cincinnati. It is termed C. corrugatus. | 
A third genus, viz: Cornulites, Schlotheim, probably includes the form 
that has hitherto been doubtfully identified with Tentaculites tenuistriatus, 
Meek, in the collections of Cincinnati. It isa comparatively rare fossil, 
and none of the group, unless it be Ortonia minor, serve to mark horizons 
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distinctly. They begin as low down as 300 feet, and continue well 
through the system. | 

A beautiful Conularia occurs low down in the Cincinnati division, 
within fifty feet of low water mark. It is probably the C. Trentonensis 
of Hall. One other species is also found at Cincinnati, but both are 
exceedingly rare shells. 

Of the chambered shells, or the shells which constitute the great divis- 
ion Cephalapoda, the genera Nautilus, Orthoceras, Endoceras and Phrag- 
moceras are certainly represented. 

The genus Nautilus is remarkable for the fact that, beginning in the 
earliest ages of paleozoic time, it has been continued without interrup- 
tion through all the vast cycles that separate this early day from the 
present. One species, N. pompilius, or the pearly nautilus, is found in 
the tropical seas of to-day, and is famed alike in fable, poetry and science. 
One species is found also in the Cincinnati rocks, well up in the series, 
being not less than 700 feet above the Cincinnati base. It is a compara- 
tively rare shell, but is known at the four following localities: Camden, 
Preble county; Clarksville, Clinton county; Waynesville, Warren 
county; and Richmond, Ind. It was described in the Illinois Reports 
by Meek, under the name Nautilus Baeri. 

The genus Orthoceras is represented by several species, the individuals 
of some of which are exceedingly numerous, in every part of the series. 
These shells attract the attention of all observers. They are, quite 
frequently, popularly identified as petrified rattle-snakes, stone serpents, 
fishes’ back-bones, &c. No facts have been learned in regard to their 
oceurrence and distribution, by means of which they can be turned to 
account in determining the various horizons of the series. 

The statements already made, in regard to Orthoceras, apply almost 
equally well to the sub-genus Endoceras. 

‚The genus Phragmoceras is known but by a single species, which is 
found associated with Nautilus Baeri, at an elevation of 700 feet above 
the base. This species seems not to have been described. 

Of the Gasteropod shells of the group, there are many species recog- 
nized. under 12 or more genera. A considerable proportion of these 
species have a wide range, and quite a number generally occur as 
internal casts, so that there is difficulty in identifying them. 

One comparatively rare form, however, and of very narrow range, 
Fusispira (Murchisonia) sub-fusiformis of Hall, comes in at an altitude of 
about 50 feet above low water at Cincinnati. 

The horizon of 350 feet is everywhere characterized by a great develop- 
ment and multiplication of various species of gasteropods. Various 
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species of Cyclonema and Murchisonia crowd the surfaces of the layers 
everywhere through the formation at this elevation. 

Numerous as are the forms belonging to the groups already passed in 
review, they constitute but an insignificant fraction of the whole num- 
ber which this great cemetery contains. If all of the divisions thus far 
named should disappear from the rocks, although many nooks and cor- 
ners of the strata would lose their very substance, and the variety of 
the life represented here would be greatly reduced, the total amount of 
it would be scarcely affected. That such a statement can be true; results 
from the overwhelming preponderance that these divisions of the Mol- 
lusca next to be named, possess in some of the earlier ages of the world’s 
history, and especially in the rocks now under consideration. . The divi- 
sion to which reference is made is the class of Brachiopods, or equal-sided 
mollusks. The brachiopods are bivalve shells, but not of the group to 
which the cockle-shells and clam-shells and all the bivalves commonly 
found in the seas of to-day belong. There are but few species of the class 
now known, but in the seas in which the Cincinnati rocks were formed, 
the species, genera and families, were exceedingly abundant, and as to 
the individuals belonging to these higher divisions, they were so enor- 
mously multiplied, that they literally filled up the sea with countless 
numbers of their dead shells through countless ages. 

Some of the fossils of this group, from their wide range and great per- 
sistence, furnish invaluable assistance to the geologist in identifying the 
most widely sundered members of the same formation, while others again 
mark with the greatest precision some particular horizon. Both of these 
kinds of service are rendered by the brachiopods of the Cincinnati Group. 
The. knowledge that we have of the place of this group in the general 
geological scale, is largely derived from the shells of this division which 
it contains, which connect it on the one hand with the Trenton lime- 
stone, and on the other with the Hudson group of the eastern border. 
It is principally on the evidence of the same group of fossils that the 
minor divisions, already announced, have been established. 

A few of the many facts pertaining to the distribution and range of 
these shells in the Cincinnati Group will now be given. The differences 
in range exhibited by different species are remarkable, some of the forms 
coming up from the underlying Trenton, and maintaining themselves 
through the 800 feet of this series, and even passing into and through the 
Clinton limestone of Upper Silurian age, while other species are strictly 
limited to 2 or 3 feet of vertical ascent. A much larger number, however, 
occupy intermediate ground between these two extremes, ranging through 
a few tens or scores, or sometimes even through two or three hundreds 
of feet. 
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Of the species which are characterized by the longest duration, the 
number is comparatively small. The following forms may be named as 
the leading representatives of this division : 


Orthis biforata (Eichwald.) 
Zygospira modesta (Say.) 
Strophomena alternata (Conrad.) 
Leptaena sericea (Sowerby.) 
Orthis testudinaria (Dalman.) 


The two species first named are certainly found in the overlying Clin- 
ton limestone, and one of them indeed, Orthis biforata, surviving Clinton 
time, was for ages afterward a tenant of the Niagara seas, and closed its 
course finally in the later stages of the great formation that was produced 
in these seas. 

But two species can be named, the range of which is known to be very 
limited, while at the same time the horizontal extension is wide. These 
two species are: 


Strophomena planoconvexa (Hall.) 
Orthis retrorsa (Salter.)=O. Carley: (Hall.) 


Of others that seem to belong to the same category, may be named: 


Strophomena gibbosa (Local name.) 
S. sinuata (James.) 

S. filitexta (Hall.) 

Orthis emacerata (Hall.). 


The first named of this group—Strophomena planoconvera—marks an 
altitude of 300 feet above low water at Cincinnati. Its vertical range is 
exceedingly restricted, while its horizontal range seems to stretch through 
the whole area of the Blue Limestone. Besides the many sections in 
the vicinity of Cincinnati that hold it, its presence has been marked 
throughout the whole east and west extent of Hamilton and Clermont 
counties. 

Orthis retrorsa is a still more marked example. Its vertical range in 
scores of measured sections has not been seen to exceed 3 feet, and oftener 
shrinks to 1 foot, yet it is found with the most unswerving constancy in 
its own place in the series. This place is very nearly 475 feet above low 
water at Cincinnati. Wherever the rocks of that elevation are exposed, 
in every instance so far examined, this fossil has been found. Both of 
these forms are very abundant in the narrow sections that hold them, 
the rock being in the latter instance quite largely made up of this shell. 
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Questions of interest are suggested by the facts here detailed. The 
conditions for the growth of these animals must certainly have been 
favorable during the time in which they were thus paving the sea, but 
their disappearance is as abrupt as their advent. No change in either 
lithological character or associated fossils occurs with their advent or — 
disappearance. Orthis retrorsa inhabited other seas as well. It is 
assigned to the Anticosti Section by Billings, but Strophomena planocon- . 
vera, so far as known, belongs to the Cincinnati Group alone. Both of 
these forms are abnorinal to a certain degree, the latter being one of the two 
resupinate forms found at Cincihnati, while in the first named form the 
area of the ventral valve inclines forward, instead of overhanging the | 
hinge line. _ 

The horizon of the Orthis retrorsa passes below the level of the Great 
Miami river at Miamisburg, and of the Little Miami at Cesar’s creek, 
and is therefore lost beyond these points. From the first named locality 
to the tops of .the hills near Hamilton, and from the second to the 
highest ground near Morrow, this shell can always be found when its 
proper horizon is uncovered. It will be noticed that this horizon is only _ 
about 20 feet above the highest ground at Cincinnati, or about 30-35 - 
feet above the highest rock bedded there. There seems, however, to be . 
a greater interval between this horizon and the highest stratum of the 
Cincinnati section to the westward, as at Madison, Indiana. 

The following localities may be named in which S. planoconvera has 
been found, in addition to all the Cincinnati hills that expose its hori- 
zon, viz: the river hills below North Bend; do. above New Richmond 
to Moscow; banks of Polktown run, 3 miles west of Loveland. 

Of the shells of greatest vertical range, doubtless Orthis biforata is 
most remarkable. It certainly belongs in the underlying Trenton, but 
it is seldom met in the lower courses of the Cincinnati Group. It is 
found abundant for the first time at the horizon of 300 feet—an horizon 
about which so much paleontological interest is gathered. It does not, 
when first seen here, exhibit the typical form of the shell altogether, but - 
is comparatively small, and has been referred by the collectors to the. 
variety O. dentata, Pander. At an elevation greater by 50 feet, the 
shell has attained its full size, but does not yet exhibit all of the pecu- 
liarities of the typieal O. biforata. From this point upward through the. 
remainder of the Cincinnati section, this shell is everywhere found, and 
it is just here that it assumes its most characteristic form. At a height 
of 425 feet above low water, a belt of rock 2-10 feet in thickness occurs, 
that is almost entirely composed of the ventricose full-grown shells of 
O. biforata. There are but few localities in the Cincinnati section high 
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enough to expose this bed, but it is found to be one of the most constant 
of the paleontological horizons of the whole group. It can be followed 
through all of the exposures of the Blue Limestone to the north and 
east, until it dips below the higher beds. It is found at the level of the 
Great Miami river near Franklin, and of the Little Miami near Fort 
Ancient. Beyond these points, of course, it is lost to view, but between 
them and Cincinnati it is found wherever the ground is high enough to 
hold it. It is virtually the summit of the Cincinnati section and the 
base of the Lebanon beds, so that it furnishes the means of determining 
the thickness of this great series. In addition to this, the two very in- 
teresting questions of the dip of the strata, and the location of the axis 
of the Cincinnati fold, can be best approached by following the varying 
elevations of this wide-spread sheet of molluscan life. 

The 10 feet of Orthis biforata carry us back to a time in the history of 
the Cincinnati seas, when the conditions were wonderfully favorable for 
its development. To build up this bed, countless generations must have 
lived and died here. The shells are, in almost every instance, full- 
grown forms; they are often ribbed and ridged with age. Perhaps no 
single line of facts shows us more clearly how slowly these beds were 
formed. 

The sharp-winged variety, O. prolongata, Owen, belongs exclusively 
to the Lebanon beds. It occupies the last 200 feet of the system. 

A second shell of the widest range is Strophomena alternata. It, too, 
comes up from the underlying Trenton and extends throughout the 
whole group. There are certainly as many varieties of this shell as of 
the one previously named. Most of these modifications come in at the 
interesting horizon to which reference has so often been made, viz 
300-350 feet above low water. S. nasuta (Conrad), S. alternistriata 
(Hall), S. camerata (Conrad), S. tenuilineata (Conrad), and several 
other more or less distinct varieties belong at or near this horizon, 
associated with the typical form which does not disappear when 
the new varieties come in, as is the case with the previously named 
fossil. The varieties, it may be added, are mostly short-lived. 

‚Leptaena sericea, like the two shells already named under this head, 
enjoys a very great vertical range. Its horizontal range is also very 
wide. Both Orthis biforata and L. sericea are European as well as North 
American fossils. The latter is found in large numbers in all portions 
of the system, but from 600 to 700 feet above low water it attains a 
greater size than elsewhere, and is also found in unusual abundance. 

' Orthis testudinaria is another form common to both continents, and_to 
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at least two geological formations, viz: the Trenton and Cincinnati for- 
mations. There are several well marked varieties of it. In the Eden 
shales a form is found called O. elegans? by Conrad, and O. multisecta, by 
James. Ata somewhat greater elevation, but probably below 300 feet, 
the form called O. emacerata, by Hall, occurs. A larger form above 
the Cincinnati horizon, coming into the series, indeed, at 530 feet above 
the Cincinnati base, is the one that generally receives the specific desig- 
nation testudinaria. It would seem, however, that the last named variety 
has not as good a claim upon this title as the lowest form, which is cer- 
tainly nearer to the horizon from which the snecies was first described. 

The vertical ascent of O. emacerata is very small. Whether its hori- 
zontal distribution is as wide as sundry of the other forms of the same 
limited vertical range, already noticed, it is impossible to say. It has 
been found in but few localities outside of the Cincinnati district, viz : 
near Morrow, and near Brookville, Ind. It is to be observed, however, 
that it belongs to a portion of the series comparatively bare in economi- 
cal and paleontological interest, and that it may have thus escaped more 
frequent notice. 

Both the upper and lower forms occur in boundless profusion at their 
own place in the system. They are probably the most numerous in indi. 
viduals of any shells in the Cincinnati Group. 

The instances already given serve to illustrate the general modes of 
occurrence and distribution of the fossils found in these strata, whether 
of narrow or wider range, but a few facts will be added in regard to some 
forms of special interest. In Hall’s Paleontology of New York, Vol. I., three 
species of Orthis are described under the names, O. occidentalis, O. sinuata, 
O. subjugata, which, in later reports, Prof. Hall reduced to one, viz: 
O. occidentalis. There seems to be no certainty among the Cincinnati 
collectors as to the form O. subjugata, but that at least two specific names 
are needed for these forms, seems evident from the different distribution 
which thev have. O. sinuata, as heretofore recognized, comes in at 350 
feet above the base, and is very abundant and well developed through 
the rest of the Cincinnati section, while O. occidentalis, as it has been 
identified, a somewhat smaller shell and characterized by a mesial: sinus 
in the dorsal valve, does not occur at all, or but very rarely in this sec- 
tion, but is only found in the Lebanon beds. It is in these higher beds 
associated with O. sinuata, but is never as abundantly found. | 

The shells that are introduced in the Lebanon section constitute a very 
interesting division of the paleontology of this group. Some of them 
have been already noted, but their names may be repeated here in asso- 
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ciation with the other leading forms that characterize this division. The 
list of brachiopods found here, and not in the Cincinnati section, takes in 


Orthis retrorsa (Salter.) 

O. testudinaria, larger form (Dalman.) 
O. biforata—var. prolongata (Owen.) 
O. occidentalis (Hall.) 

O. subquadrata (Hall.) 

O. insculpta (Hall.) 

Strophomena tenuistriata (Sowerby.) 
S. planumbona (Hall.) 
SS. eulcata (Verneuil.) 

S. filitexta (Hall.) 

Rhynchonella capax (Conrad. ) 

R. dentata (Hall.) 


The first of these to come in is Strophomena tenuistriata. Its lowest hori- 
zon is at the very summit of the Cincinnati hills, or about 455 feet above 
low-water, and from this point it ranges nearly through the series. A 
form that has received the local name, S. gibbosa, which resembles very 
closely S. tenuistriata, is found 350 feet below this point, in a section 
shown in Crawfish run, above Pendleton. It occupies but a single layer 
of the rock where it is to be seen, and no form resembling it has yet been 
found, until at the elevation above named. 


Orthis retrorsa is the next new form met with. Its altitude above the 
Cincinnati base is 475 feet. Its range and distribution have been already 
discussed. 

O. testudinaria is met with at an elevation of 540 feet above the base. 

Strophomena planumbona and Rhynchonella capax are first seen at 600 
feet above base ; Strophomena filitexta,a rare shell, was marked in a single 
instance only at 620 feet. 

Orthis subquadrata begins at about 650 feet, and has a range of 100 feet. 

_O.insculpta has a narrower range, and isnotanabundant shell. Itseems 
to occur in colonies at various elevations. This latter statement can also 
be made in regard to Strophomena sulcata. Both of these shells are found 
in pockets, great numbers occurring in a very limited space. They no- 
where exhibit the wide sheets of distribution which characterize some 
of the forms already described. The range of both is between 650 and 
750 feet above the Cincinnati base. 

‘Of the Lamellibranch Mollusks, or ordinary bivalve shells, there are 
many species found inthisgroup. They willnot, however, be considered 
here, as they are not found to add much to the testimony already fur- 
nished by the groups that have been made to pass in review, as to the 
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subjects under discussion. Thefossils of this division are very generally 
found as internal casts, and are, therefore, identified with more difficulty 
than the most of those that have been already noticed. 

One other division of the Animal Kingdom, was quite largely repre- 
sented in the Cincinnati seas, viz: the branch Articulata. It contributed 
two at least of the groups of animals found as fossils in these beds—the 
remarkable division called Trilobite—an exclusively paleozoic form of 
life, and the less conspicuous division of bivalve crustaceans, most of 
which fall under the genus Leperditia. With a brief account of the dis- 
tribution of the trilobites, this section of the report will be concluded. 

There are probably not less than 20 species of trilobites now repre- 
sented in the various collections of Cincinnati fossils. Some of them are 
known by only one or two fragments, while others again are as perfectly 
preserved and as striking fossils as any that are found in the series. 
Some of the species have a scarcely less extended range than that enjoyed 
by the brachiopod shells already described, beginning like them in the 
Trenton limestone, and holding on through all the Cincinnati division. 
The best examples of this sort are Calymene senaria, Conrad, and some of 
the species of Asaphus. The first of these forms is by far the most 
abundant trilobite in the series. The collection of Israel H. Harris, Esq., 
of Waynesville, contains nearly a thousand specimens of this fossil. 
The whole rock is frequently made up for several inches in thickness, of 
its rings and shields, the outer covering of the animal being probably 
periodically cast or moulted. 

Some of the species of Asaphus attain the largest size of any animals 
preserved in the Blue Limestone beds. Dr. Locke published the figure 
of one which he restored from fragments, the iength of which he esti- 
mated to be 2 feet. A length of 18 inches can frequently be inferred 
from the fragments that are met with. 

Trinucleus concentricus, Eaton, marks the lowermost 100 feet of the Cin- 
cinnati section. Through this portion of the series, it is quite abundant. 
It occurs also very sparingly in somewhat higher beds, but probably 
never at a greater elevation than 150 feet above low-water. 

The narrowest range that can be definitely marked, is that shown by 
Triarthrus Becki, Green. It belongs about 25 feet above low water. The 
best point to reach it at present, is Taylor’s creek, back of New- 
port, Ky. Some interest is connected with the occurrence of this fossil 
here, because it is counted quite a characteristic fossil of the Utica shale, 
of Eastern New York. It belongs, however, in the Trenton of the same 
region, so that no parallelism of formations is effected by this trilobite, 
which other fossils are unable to establish. The most that can be said 
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CATALOGUE OF THE DESCRIBED FOSSILS OF THE CINCIN- 
NATI GROUP AS SHOWN IN SOUTH-WESTERN OHIO. 


PLANTAE. 
BUTHOTREPHIS gracilis Sasnasust son sonanaunn aunnanann snuenannn consescee tense see senses Hall. 
PALAEOPHYCUS tuDularis............c0s cccsscssccccsce cosscnces onanenonunen easeeeacs H. 
RUSOPHYCUS bilobatus. ......... 000000000000 sonanunen sesescees cosces seeeseees senseeees H. 
Reseeresenanceen PUCICUS.....0000 cocces cesses covcsence nun nen soveveses casccsees cocese cesece H. 
SPONGIAE. 
Genus ASTYLO-SPONGIA. (RoEMER.) | 
ASTYLO-SPONGIA scsccecee soseeeeee vannununn censecses seceecees sesccccse eevee ovsees susees sp. undetermined. 
RADIATA. 
ZOOPHYTA. 
Genus ESCHARAPORA. (HALL.) 
ESCHARAPORA TO@CHA........ cscs cosceceee ceccee sesceeeee nenne coves seesesece sesseeess Hall. 
Genus STELLIPORA. (HALL.) 
STELLIPORA Anthecloided......... .csecsece ses cossceees conseees consences sescee scenes Hall. 
GeNus STREPTELASMA. (HALL.) 
STREPTELASMA COFMICULUM (?)......00. cessceece snnonunsnnnnnen seeeseeee ernennen Hall. 
Genus CHAETETES. (FiscHeEr.) 
CHAETETBS lycOperdOn......c.. csseccsee cescesces cosscececsceen ceases cae ons senees Say. 
Oe mammulata (?)....ccsccece covcce sccncceee ae coescsces cesses senses cee one D’Orbigny. 
Coe cecececueee petropolitanus (?) .......cccesessec cee ceeserens nennen eee ceecesceeeeseol BNP, 
Cues cecceeeeene frondo88 ............ cesccncne coe cee cesses nnnunn ansansenn nennen seenenses ene D’Orbigny. 


Genus MONTICULIPORA. (Epwarps & Hame.) 


MONTICULIPORA Dale i..........csscovsces coccceces sesceceee cosecsees soseences eevevenes E. and H. 
Moiesescssecceeseces PAPI lata......... cccsevces sesecssceceesee seseceees sesees sesseeeneess E. and H. 
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Genus PTILODICTYA. (LoNsSDALE.) 


PTILODICTY A shafferi......... 200000 200020000 ccccce coccce ann on cee ann een nun ann san nenne Meek. 


COLUMNARIA alvcolata. .....5.00 vescccces cccccsces vocscscescevecccs onnnnunn nennen san ann Goldfuss. 


Genus PROTAREA. (Epwarps & HAIMeE.) 


PROTAREA V@tUSta.... 0... ccc ann uno ccs ccc non sen nun ann nn ann san nun nen cosccesoccce seen HAlL. 


: Gencs TETRADIUM. 
TETRADIUM fibratum. .......ccceeecoeces cocsseeee sennennen sveve een cee sen cen ene eee ees Safford. 


Genus INTRICARIA. (DEFRANCE.) 
INTRICARIA (?) reticulata. .........escesses cos cesses ese sce ces cos cas sss soseee eae en ALL. 


Genus HELOPORA. (HALL.) 
HELOPORA fragilis..........ssessssessss see ses concen concen nn ene sae seceee encase sense HAIL 


Genus FAVISTELLA. (Hauı.) 
FAVISTELLA Btellata......... sce seeseessssnscneeeses oes cneeesees seesee cones TILELLERR Hall. 


Genus PHAENOPORA. (HALL.) 


PHAENOPORA ensiformis (?)....... cceeesee nennen nenne nn HALL. 


Genus RETEPORA. 
RETEPORA (?) angulata ......... scccecece vecceseet onnnenunnnnannennn cosseeece seseee see Hall. 


AULOPORA arachnoideR ......... cen ace cee nen crs cee non nenn annnnunen os eeneee seseen ons Hall. 


Genus ALECTO. 
ALECTO (7) inflata ......cccccecsesee cesses cesses none ses cesses ses sevsessee severe cee eee Hall 


Genus STICTOPORA. (HALL.) 


STICTOPORA femestrata........0.c.ccsssccoscoccee nennen sesces sansscoes cesses sessees „Hall. 
| SPPRPRRPRRRRRRER TArIPOTR.. 1.1... ccsccccee cooscevce sannuunan sunnsn san ansnnn son enttn ann ceees H. 
> ees ACULR ....00000 cecccccce ssccccene cosces cecce ann nen anna rauen Banane covececsecs H 


Genus LICHENALIA. (HALL.) 
LICHENALIA COncentrica (2) ....sscessessssses seeccececeesceees onan nen snansnunene Hall. 


26 
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Genus GRAPTOLITHUS. (LinnAEuvs.) 
GRAPTOLITHUS bicorniS ... 22.002000 sanonanen cosces saves sen son seceesesescees sesces sen Hall 
Geeessessensersene gracilis ...... s0casnonn snnaranee nen nnnnnnnn eocceeees sence onannnann one H. 
C See (undetermined sp.) .......00.cseseceseneeee non oe seccsscvees seeees 
CLIMACOGRAPSUS typicalis............scesecsseee coves nass snnassnan socceces spseeees -Hall. 

ECHINODERMATA—CRINOIDEA. 

Genus GLYPTOCRINUS. 
GLYPTOCRINUS Gecadactylus.......ccccssceese secces seccce nennen soseccece annnnunne Hall. 
Ganscsesescees cooes O'Neal li .......1. scsscccscess csccscees aenannene nunnan sonnanssn seccees H. 
G.eesessesuenenn Dyeri....r srssenorsannenn son nanunn nen cen see ene snnnanenn seca socees see Meek 
A. cevscesee seseence Dyeri, var. subglobosus......... .essesor assececes consecace coves M 
Gan cccsccveves cee ve BACT] ...ccececcseccsececee ceccoe covees snceee caceee eeeceeees eeeeecens ove M 
Gi orscescesccee essen PATVUS.....0.00 srosceace snonannne nunnnnnun asenenune cecece saseaseee conse Hall 
Genus HETEROCRINUL. 

HETEROCRINUS SIMPleX...........0000 sonen cee cecece cavcencceves sascevecs covers nenne Hall. 
H......0..0000 000 heterodactylus. ......... zarsounen sonnnnnen onnnan snnnnnen nnnsenunen H. 
H.eeeeeeeen essen BUDCTASSUS oneeenocnsenonanen nansen snnsnnnen snseceees sans sannnnanrnn Meek & Worthen. 
| © UPIEPEPRESERFERER juveniß ...........0cccscesceseeses cossescee cesses socses soceeesee sneae Hall. ot 
H.....csssesesceseee EXilis .........000 cesses sscees snonannnn nanunn sonnennen san seeees see ann cee H. 
| PPRPPFPRRRERFRERER CONStFICtUS ... aeenennen snnnnenen neuen voce ccenecces succes seeces nen nn H. 
) u PRPPPRRURRERFERER EXIQUUS 2.0... 00. cee seonnonen annnnnnnn nnnnnnnnnnse nennennen senses cesses H 
| s PPPFPRPRRRPRPPRRER laxuS ....cc000 seccsncce cescecees cossonces cos ceceescsceee cecsee seeees ces H 
H....... en TSOMACtY]US..........06 eevee cvcsce csscesees cosces sresseces seeseseeees H 

Genus POTERIOCRINUS. (MILLER.) 
POTERIOCRINUS POStICUS..........ccccccscsccceces snennnenn sansnenen sonannnen os geveees Hall. 

Genus LICHENOCRINUS. (Hatt.) 
LICHENOCRINUS Dyeri .......c:cccc0e sssccees soescsee socceecns sesees sssas sec eseeaees Hall. 
Li. eece seseseeceeves eraterifornis ...........cece ceseceves eoees Lion sensnsnen seecee ceceeees Hall. 
Genus ANOMALOCRINUS. 
ANOMALOCRINUS INCUIVUS ....ccses csssecscees sosceece conser cee see cee ces ces ceeceeees Meek & Worthen. 
Genus DENDROCRINUS. (HALL.) 

DENDROCRINUS Caseil........ sen csccecces annnnn snscceees sannnnana secsceens sence seeees Meek. 
D... cccscsece anne CACUCEUS. ......200 cescsceee nennen sonessnensnnnnnennnen onen nenn ess Hall. 
Derssesennaneeeeene Cincinnatiensis .....csecosnonenenn soscees enssnnnnn nnennnnnenan cos Meek. 
D..ecceesee cossseese Dyeri ......2ss0snorsnonnonnnnnennsnnnnnsnsnnsnnnnnnnn cre eee cee cece Meek. . 
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ECHINODERMATA-CYSTIDEAE. 
Genus PALASTERINA. (McCoy.) 


PALASTERINA (?) JAMES] .......c000 sceces ces cscces sececcsce nennen senses ceases succes Dana. 


Genus PALAEASTER. (HALL.) 


PALAEASTER Shaefferi...... 200... 002000000000 coseen sosscnses nenne cesees sasces nenne Hall 
P..........0... INCOMpftUB. ........cece cee cee cossescesssecs sences conces en ces snnsanann cos Meek 
P occas sesveceee Dyeri......sncoosoonnensenunnsen voscee cee sannen snnnen sucnce ences cos nen nn M. 
P.....00.. 00.0... BPECIOSUS..........06 annononen covcscnce center ennnnnanunen sensan san snnsnnen M. 


Genus PROTASTER. (ForBes.) 


PROTASTER (?) gramuliferus.............0. csscecsescocces secees reese soscen sences ses Meek. 
Genus STENASTER. | 
STENASTER grandiS...... 0.0.0 ccscee cesses seccsess snannn senses succes sannsansn snsnnenen Meek. 
Genus AGELACRINUS. (VANUXEM.) 
AGELACRINUS Cincinnatiensis ......... 0.206. csecesces cossseees cncees soe cessceenecs Rohmer. 
A cesscsces seceeees vorticellata. ......... 20000. cocces coves ene see nnennane cescecee ces csasenes Hall 
Ace pileus .....sacsensnassn sonne son ssscesee cas seceeses san anannn ceceseee sense H 
Genus HEMICYSTITES. (Harr.) 
HEMICYSTITES stellatus.........0.. 202000 000 000 onnensnun onen nn sn nnon cesses ann nen anne Hall. 
H......c0 sec PTANUIALUS...... ..cccececees cocsscce ces coe ces posses cesses soe san cecesees H 
| s Crees Altus ......00. cccsceees coscecces sesens coseas cosces sossecess sesesesceen oes Meek 


CYCLOCRINITEs (?) 


Genus LEPOCRINITES. (Conrap.) 


LEPOCRINITES Moorei 


Genus ANOMALOCYSTITES (Ateleocystites.) (HALL.) 


ANOMALOCYSTITES DalanoOides........0....cce secccocs cocces coc ccccce coe ceccocceece ces Meek. 


MOLLUSCA. 
PTEROPODA. 
Genus TENTACULITES. (ScuHt.) 
TENTACULITRES Sterlingensis..........cccssssccesscosccee soncceces cecccecscce soseesens Meek & Worthen. 


Genus CONULARIA. (MILLER.) _ 
CONULARIA papillata (7) ......000ccccescecsescsscecceces nennen sosces esenes ponees sauna Hall. 
C...cerceceeses Trentonensiß...... ..ccsssesccases cesses sescceves ovcese sonnanunn csesseess H. 
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CEPHALOPODA. 
Genus NAUTILUS. (Breynivs.) 
NAUTILUS Baeri..... ....cccce coccesccaces sovcessecses secsces cecccs ceceescesces eoceceses Meek & Worthen. 
Genus ORTHOCERAS. (Breynivs.} 
ORTHOCERAS multicameratum.............ccscecce ccc sen nen ccs csccccsseccece cocece Conrad. 
O vecescseecesece JUMCOUM 20.0.0... ceccccsce cos nen cesses cet non cee cen eve ce seses secs nenne Hall. 
O...cessce scenes amplicameratum.........eossen cee cre coe seeseecenccossscscccces covscs H. 
Ovrrcoscee sveees coralliferum (2)... ....ssccccccsee ssscsscee sececcece ces secsevace neuen H. 
 ¢ ee Ortoni... are ern ccccecec csc ccc nennen cosas costs seccsscscesccssece var MECK. 


Genus ONCOCERAS. (Hatt.) 


ONCOCERAS CONStrictum...... 200 000 200 000 san cee coscscavcece nennen ces cee cscs soceccces HALL. 


Genus ENDOCERAS. (Hart.) 


ENDOCEBAS Bubceentrale............ 220000000 000 000000 sonscsces sonnaanan cvceeessece ces Hall. 
) DPREPRRERPRPPRR longissimum ......... user san cee cee senses soonnnnen ons consceses ananen ane H. 
E....000.0... PTOPETFOTMEC 2.0.0... scenes cee cee ces coe cee cos ons cues nannsnnse san cee cenees H. 
Binns esses eveees annulatum ... 00.00. cee csc css cee cee cee nenn con scease ces ccconces cos ern coed de 
| eee proteiforme, var. strangulatum. ............ccsscccesses cossesens H. 


Genus GOMPHOCERAS. (Sowersy) 


GOMPHOCERAS (undermined SP.) ......... ceeeee cece cosecceseecescees nennen cose u 


Genus PHRAGMOCERAS. (BRODERIP.) 


PHRAGMOCERAS (undermined Sp.)......... essen onersnnn nnsnnnnnnnonsnnann onen 
Genus TROCHOLITES. 
TROTHOLITES AMMONIUS ........ 2.0 ccc cocece cocees coe none secescncs eoecevens sn nenn Conrad. 
GASTEROPODA. 


Genus CYCLONEMA. (HALL.) 


kennen ses one PHACdr a... cece ese sen eesre nennen sen ses cen cee see ersenees sn cee see eee BILLINGS. 


C 
Cun. ceecce cesses PETCAFINALR en een cee cesses coe cee ern ees nennen rennen ees sense HALL. 
Cun.ccesseeseree Momtrealensis (?)...c.cc0ecccscecocces cossceaes cesses snnnsnnenn essen Billings. 
Cv rsece onen VALICOBA 0.000 ccc seees ennsnnaon ann ceeseenvcane snsnusen nass sencenees 
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Genus PLEUROTOMARIA. (DE France.) 


PLEUROTOMARIA BUDCONICR... 10... 000 cee one cec cee ann cos san sen coe sn nen nenne cee cee FALL. 


Prasecese csccescee vee BUbti striata... ....cc ccc ces cesses cesses cee ces cee cee sss ces cee ces eee be 

Pris ccc cescseceeceeeee UMDILICAER .......02 cesscees coccesene cosscosceenseecseees seevenees H. 
Prreses css crcces cacees ADI QUA... 00000 cerscvass cescccces aennannen seccrssscsscscoes sesees H 

pP Jenticularis......... cccceces sscees cesses nenn onnnnn coves seseeeees Sowerby 
P (scalites) tropidophora...... ...... cssscceee cee csscee noneoscne Meek 

) SUPPFPFPREUFEEFPERBUR PATVULUS.........000 onen IOUPTEEETEPFFIRFLELTTPRRELTTERRFETTLE Hall 


MURCHISONIA QTACIIIB..........0.ccccee een one cosssceee cesees sonnnnnnnnennnnonnne cesses Hall 
M eerenasosonereen bellacincta......... sscsssssescccsceses sosscsces sossssesscsces sossececs H 
M........ssccescees perangulata......... seccscece ccssceces cosssvcescocssse sennansen cece H. 
M.eereeessenno one ANZUBALA...... crvececee sosces see nornannn ceccescescecsceccees ceccecens H. 
M.....cececescneeee DICINCEA .........00 ccecescce soscceses coseee snnannen nennen aces cesees H. 
Mo... ce ssececeeeee tricarinata......eeocssosensnanonen annnnnnon concse cocees sosees sansnannn H 


Genus HOLOPEA. (HALL.) 


Genus BELLEROPHON. (MonrFort.) 


BELLEROPHON DilODatus ......... ssccsscee csvesccsccecscees cosces cesses cecees sosvecses Sowerby. 


CYRTOLITES OFNAtus..is. cccccccce cocssseee sccsssecs soccesces cessesces cecssseseereeees Conrad 
| 0 JRRPERERDPREUR COMPTESSUB...... .ccoscees coscccces annunnnnn conses onsunssnneenanen nennen C 

C Dyerisessoncseanseaneen cocceccee sorsesces cocese cossesens sossese se ceesooees Hall 

Cun soe coveesees COStAtUS ........ 0.00 nennen cececcces cecces coceee snansananern ann namen nenne James 
| O JURERERRRRERR INOINALUS ...... ...ccceee seccavece coccecces ansanenennnnnnnenennnnn cosseeens Hall 


Genus FUSISPIRA. (HALL.) 


FUSISPIRA terebriformis beeces coveceace cocpeccee cece sevees sonceseccacece secses eevee Hall. 
F............ SUDLUBILOTMIB............000 vecsccccececccceccs cesececcesccccceccccn neuere H. 


Genus BUCANIA. (HALL.) 


BUCANIA OXPADSB........0.. cesses cscces nennen sescasces concee ceceee seenesceeses seasecees Hall. 


Genus RAPHISTOMA. (Harı.) 
RAPHISTOMA planistria......ecocconne csscssees sanonanne sorsceaes ann secsee cesses sonen Hall. 


Genus CARINAROPSIS. (HALL.) 


CARINAROPSIS PatellifOrmis.............0sccccesces cesscoces cocsce cesses cvcees vesees Hall. 
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BRACHIOPODA. 
Genus STROPHOMENA. (BLAINVILLE. 


........u.„..„„...u.„CC2UUQUE 4441704 SEGLEE see ese FCHCEHHOHES CEEHOETH HOCH CHOHHHE VES BES COL OEE TER E86 20 


COO COP OEE 208 009 0288 SEAS UUSAD LED 666868 CEOS ODE LE BELLE CEE EEE HEHE OOHHEHEES HEHE TECH FTSE 


v..... ...00000 0000 BO 00900 00 0000 SHEFF HS POLE 00 OHS 298 CEST TO SESH OS BBE 


we Planumbona.......seesecenosssensenonnonensn cesses sunnonnnn ces nuenen 
PlANOCON VERA. ......00 sseecceee voeesn covess cnccenecvecevees seseseecs 
philomena............ 


subtenta 


........0.000 000 00% 
........ esoaosesees 


we CEMUISEVIDEA... 0.0. can ccc ccc cce ccc cee coc ccc nun sans nnnen ses sveees 
oo tenuilineata...........000 cee cee one 000 cee cee non ana ces non ernennen nee 


Genus LEPTAENA. (DALMaN.) 


LEPTAENA sericea 


Genus ORTHIS. (Dartmay.) 


Orruıs biforata, var. lynx........... ec. 
borealis 


elytie sneeereensnesnnnen sonnnonsn nennen sennnnnsn sanunnsnn sennnnnsn seeeeceos anne 
dichotoma 
CTTALICA 2.0... cccccecee cocncscee cesses concen sennenenn nennen casseeses ceeeee nennen 
woe COMTALA...... ce ccc sce cce cee coeces cee teresscseucecscees cee ann senses ton sun sesseees 
disparilis 
CIMACOYALA... 0c. ccc ccs cee cee cee cos cee ces cesses non enan see sen see sen ces ann san sun eee 
oe CLD... ccecee ces cocccencee see nen ene nee cu senceeed cee one eee cee ens cee cesses ces ces ne 
ECCENtFICH ........000 cevvececs coceee coeceeees senses senses cescenceessces sevseeees 
FISSICOSEA ......... ccc cceccccccces cocee see cccecsceens see see see eee see cee sen onen 


[IK EUR 


...... OHH 220000 100000 0101000 VPE 0000 BEER OHR BEER PER CEO CEO CH HT TEC PHOEBE E00 


LatiCOStata.........ccesse cesses scence cee non cee seeceses nn nonunennnenn wes 
vee OCCIGONTALIS........... 222 sce 000 cee eee coc ees cee cee sen ene coe see cee ann nee san ann 
orthambonites (?) ... ......... «ss cee cececeeses caveeees coe nn nee ann cesses 
pectinella...... as. ussssosenonnsnsnnnannnenannennnnnnsn oeseeees seseesceeeaess 
prolongata...... essen cee see cee cee cee cee cee eeeees eee cns cee cesses sen snnnsn eee 
On. profunda Sulcata.........ss-scssseses see crecee cae cee cee cee ces ces secesees 


........ 


) 


Verneuil. 
James. 


... Sowerby. 
...Conrad. 


Sowerby. 


..Eichwald. 


SOTHSHHHH SCHHHHE CHHKRHHHEE GOH OHE FER SHORES CHOKE HH EEE REES ER IT ETW ERTL IT EIN T) 


..James. 
... Hall. 
.. Pander. 


Conrad. 


Owen. 
AO. 
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O....0 008 PET VEtE...... ssccsscecscsceee vesvenccsee cecscessnscescen se eee see ceveesee nen eeceecsees Conrad 
OÖ... plicatella ......c0.0 css cesses ccscnsce son non cos nun nn een cee cee tenses ore cee nenn Al]. 
On... triplicatella........cscccscccsrses ano sen ces ces ceccecee cee nen ann ern ennnnenen sonne Meek 
On... TELTOISR ......200 sseccccsecccsce seosesces secsee nennan cascee sen cosces aussen conees Salter 
On. cence BUDQUAACLALA.......... csscccces sonccsces ananan cecsce cecces sossesees conces nennen Hall 
On. BIMUALA...... cscs cscnss sannnunon sosces annannnen sonsceses senssenennn ceetee seeeee H 
OÖ... BUDJUGAtA......... corscecee sorscsee sunsnnnen sanannnannns sunsnnensn onen seesecnes H 
OD... testudinaria........0 csesecsse sansunnen cesses cesses nennen senannsnn cecsesecescess Dalman 


Genus LINGULA. (BRUGUIERE.) 


LINGULA QUA&AFAtE......000 serreceee casccssce anoneunen sosecence cocese cesses cecees couse Eichwald. 
Le... attenuata.......ee scccccscsccsssceses sonnnanen sorsccees sanunanan annannane cosas Sowerby. 
L......... FICINIfOTMIS 2000000 csseccece soccee cnscscese sosveseee snanen nanannnnn nannanenn Hall 


Genus LEPTOBULUS. (HALL.) 


LEPTOBULUS lepiß...... ....csece cscese ceases onnenanenannnanonanun nenn seenssesccssonses Hall. 


Genus PHOLIDOPS. (HALL.) 


PHOLIDOPS Cincinnatiensis......... ..cccccce scosceces soe sunnnenen sennannen cossceses Hall. 


Genus TREMATIS. (SHARPE.) 


TREMATIS millepunctata... ......0.. ceccerces coves sonansene sossvecccensvecce enusernee Hall 
T PPPRURPRRER terminalis ......... 2000 csccccece senssonen costes cosvecces seesseess sevseeess Conrad 


Genus CRANIA. (RErzivs.) 


CRANTIA filOBS ......200 ccensecss cesses covccccse nannan soncecces cocvececs cesses sce sesecsece Hall. 

Cu.rccecce subtruncata...... 0.2000 vecccccce coccccces cocccs ceccecces socccecce ces esccecace H. 

C.....ccece Laelia... 1. cscccccsc vovcce socsceses cevcceces sovccccss ceccccece sessecece sosves H 

| 0 SRH LEONA .......00 cescccecs cocsccces covcccece soccecees seveccess cos seccecses sesvecess H 

| 0 JRR SCADIOBA .....0 200000 sscccccce accccccce cocces ccncns eveseccccacccecccocs sessecess H. 
Genus OBOLELLA. (BILLINGs.) 

OBOLELLA Cingulata ......... 200000000 sorseccee consss onnannnen snnsnnnnnnsn senses sense Billings. 


ZYGOBPIRA MOdest&......... 000000 coscsssce sececeses cessseess coosecces sesesesesensssees Say 
Dessen geceee Headi......... cesses 0002s0000 svsvescneves soecceses sennsnnnn sensceessscesnees Billings. 
) ee Cincinnatiensis ............20 2.0 sccces cesees vooene secees secseoes „u... JAMES. 


Genus RETZIA. (Kına.) 
RETZIA granullifera.............scecsscces snsnonnn snnncnsonsnsnnnsn sannne sonne seen. MOCK. 
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LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 
Genus CYPRYCARDITES. (CoNRAD.) 
OYPRICARDITES SUDtruncata.......0.scecesccccce cocccccee annnanennunnonse soveecees Hall. 
ee VOMNETICOSD.....0 seoeccece cccccccce sscceccce coccce voces cocsce cecees H. 
Genus DOLABRA. (McCoy.) 
DOLABRA (?) CATINALE........0 ccoce secccscee seccee cosces socces nunnen soseceeesseceenss Meek 


TELLINOMYA Cincinnatiensis ...... ....10 cesses sonen see cecces senses senanonen nennen Hall 

Terreerereoneen ODI qUa...... cessssecceeeceseee soeeee ences snnnun snsnnn eee snnnnenen .«.H. 

Dersassorsuaneee BIDDOEA...... serssece cesses cesessses cccses cesses cncsen cescen secees cesses H. 

TV ..ecssces cosees levata, var. OCCICeNtaAlIS............c0cceeesssee sonsaunnoanen sone Meek 

re CUNEAta —s nese cncceecccces casceenee snnunn nannen costes cos seeses sanenn Hall. 

k VURRPRRFPURFRER pectenculoides ...... ....ccsee cvcece cocsee vesceeccecce snnnan coveeeoes H 

. Genus NUCULA. (LAMARcK.) 

NUCULA poststriata ..........00 coeccsces cosens sonnnunnn sonsenenn senses seneeeceseonecees Conrad 
Genus CLEIDOPHORUS. (HAtt.) 

OLEBIDOPHORUS planulatus...... ss... cscosescsves onnnnnnen nanuonnnen senses senannens Conrad. 


Genus LYRODESMA. (Conrap.) 


LYRODESMA plana......... srnassonn cesses conceesasees access cescecees snnnsnnnnnnen soeees Conrad. 
Leu. Cincinmatiensis............10.csssccesscosseecoscescoscecsesscees nennen Hall. 


Genus PYRENOMOEUS. (HALL.) 
PYRENOMOEUS CUNCALUS............scseccees covcen senses cscees coeseecesen ees seseen ace Hall. 

Genus CYRTODONTA. (BILLINGs.) 
CYRTODONTA Hind)............cccssscrsscces snunsn sesceseee seeeee ceases cos cesses seeees Billings. 


Genus MEGAMBONIA. (HALL.) 


MEGAMBONIA JAMES... 1.2000 ccvces vecccnccs coves vocces cocsevecs soccecces aunne ceeeees Meek. 


Genus SEDGWICKIA. (McCoy.) 


SEDGWICKIA (?) fragilis............ccccee nassen coneeeces soveesconces senses snscas essen Meek. 

ee (?) COMMPTeSSA......... ccccesceesccceeceecereseeeeceas eves tonnes nennen M. 

N rere (Grammysia ?) meglecta...............ccecscees sesveescssneceeaenes M. 
Genus MODIOLOPSIS. (HALL.) 

MODIOLOPSIS anodontoides ......60. seeceeees covesceee sesees conse cecees seeeee coeses Conrad 

MM... modiolariß .......u.esssasrenonsonnnnnnnn cocsee cesses cnesse sasseesceeeees C 
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Mou... cc0e ano truncata .....2 ccccce cee veccccccccee cos cccces coccee coccee sce anna nn nennen H. 
€... ce Pholadiformiß....... ...scecccece severe seeses ssseescesccs sescceees nen Foster & Whitney. 
Ce faba .....2.ccccencccceccccces ces cess je eccee cen cevccece secvscessecoos see ann Conrad 


AMBONYCIIA radiata...... ...ccccc ccc ccc csccee cee cccces cus soe snansnannun nennen seseneee Hall 
Aiie cee cescescees ODtUSR ...... ccescvcce coccececs seccssecconace coe nenn nme cee seesenees sen H 

Dies cee ccceee cece COSTAL 2... ccc ccccee cee nensennen ssceneccces cocece ceceneesceces census sosceees James 
Aue cceccesseceeres bellastriata ........ 000000000000 coscveces neuen see ces sesscsece ces aseeeess Hall 
A veceseces coven Bata 2... .ccccececceccce ccs coe covece ccccsces con cesceesecececseces soe sceceacs Meek 


Genus AVICULA. (KLEIN.) 


AVICULA IDBUCEB... 02000. ccecce ceccec see one soscccees cosscouce sccesccsscce seacecses nun nen Conrad. 
Ai ccc ce ccces ÄCINIBBR 00.10 ann cccccccce cocccccccce cae cccecscceces soccer seceavece nennen can ann C. 


Genus ORTHONOTA. 


ORTHONOTA CONTtTACEA.........000cecece sonen anne sos non coe ann scenes cevecsen eve ann cee Hall 
On. ..ccecee nennen pholadis ...... 20020020200 000020 00000000 n acctoescasees cosensccessnscses ces one Conrad 
O parallela Hall 


Genus ANODONTOPSIS. (McCoy.) 


ANODONTOPSIS (?) Miller... ...1....ssscocsscocscsee sessnsessssesces see see sesesssesesessereo LOOK, 
Arcesssusssesesune UMIOMOIGES..... .csceccccsscarses seccesecescssscscss ens san ann cee ces cee cee Me 


Genus CARDIOMORPHA. (DEKonnınck.) 


OARDIOMORPHA Obliquatä ......06...sescesecsrcevcccneseecsccsssceceseesereeee tens Meek. 
ARTICULATA. 
CRUSTACEA — TRILOBITES. 
Genus CALYMENE. (BRoNGNIART.) 
CALYMENE SENAriArscenesessenssnnsnsssssnnnnnnnnsnunnsrsnsnsennnnnssnssnnsensnsennanre Conrad. 
Crrsereceeeens CHristyi..........coccccoccssseccccseeccescneeseceecsscceessenessserene anne Hall. 


Genus ACIDASPIS. (Murcuison.) 


ACIDASPIS CTOSOCUS «ccccccccccccccscccccccscccccccccccccccessece Loonsnensunnnnennnnee “Locke. 
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Genus LICHAS. (DALman.) 


LICH AS TrentOnemSis.......ccsccocccccscccccccscccccccvccccsccesccscvcscvessccescevecs Conrad. 


Genus CERAURUS. (GREEv.) 


CERAURUS pleurexanthemus ..........ccccccccsscececoscsscsccsccesccnsecescsences Green. 
| OPPPRFPRRFERR ICAriUS 20.20.0040 snnsenennnnennnannnnennunnsnnnsnnnn aanunnunn seceessee cecens Billings. 
Cuceececseees perforator .......cccececcsencoveecccscceecececessceceesces encescesooee cece B. 


Genus TRINUCLEUS. (Luwyp.) 


TRINUCLEUS CONCEN{YICUB.......ccccccccsccccccccccsccsecscccccccenccccssses cosesenes Eaton. 


TRIARTHRUS Becki ...... Lee eeeeee nonnenonn asunan san Sansa n nen ann uns nen essen nnenn annnnneee Green. 


ASAPHUS QiQaS eerennnsensnnonsnansnnnnnnnennnaransnennnnennonnnsnsensernnnnssnnenunenen DeKay. 
Avessceeees INCZISOS.....cccccerececccerscccccecccccceseeecaccecssescesees seenen nunnnenen Locke. 
A cevoeseees Maximus (?) o-.scerssccsccoses coccenens seeecenesncceeeaseceseeseeeseneeeens L. 


Genus DALMANITES. (EMMERICH, BARRANDE.) 


DALMANITES Carleyi.......sscssscscccsscsceccesccsscsee cessessensccsssacscescsscenees Meck. 
} D FEPPPFPPPRFERRR brevieop8........0020esnennennennnnunenannnnsennnnnsnnnnnunennenssensere H. 


Genus PROETUS. (STEININGER.) 


| ee Spurlocki .......ccccccscccsscescsscesssceseeeeceesesenecscseesesesessaseuens Meek. 


LEPERDITIA cylindrica .....c ccc vecsescec cece: sencevecsccvenccncesesseceeses coseesens Hall. 
| rere Minutissima. «00... cccccceeccccscececacsntacanestaceseeceecn tees taseee H. 


BEYRICHIA tumifron8s... ..cccccccccsccccccccceccccccccccsscccscescscccccccvcsvesseece Hall. 
B............. OCULILCT. ......ccccceccccececseccccsecceccesseccee sescacccesceces ceecuccecse H. 


Genus CYTHERE. (MULLER.) 


CYTHERE CINCINMALICNSIS.......ccscccccccccccccccccccccsceessecsscccvecescocesesseee Meek. 


ANNELIDA — TUBE WORMS. 
Genus ORTONIA. (NicHoLson.) 
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Genus CONCHICHOLITES. (NicHoLson.) 


CONCHICHOLITES COTTUBALUS 20.0.0... ceseccce scenes cccncscnecescceecscesceeessenes Nich. 


Genus CORNULITES. (ScHLorHEm™.) 


CORNULITES (?) (undetermined Sp.).......00ssscccccsscscessseccsceces nonnnnene 


3.—Physical History of the Cincinnati Group. 


It remains to consider, as the third topic of this general division, the 


Physical History of the Cincinnati Group. The subjects to be treated under 
this head are the following: 


A. The Cincinnati Antielinal—including a discussion of the dip of its 
beds. 

B. The Date of its Upheaval—as determined by its relations to sur- 
rounding formations. 


A. The gentle fold in the strata of the Mississippi Valley, which tra- 
verses the central regions of Tennessee and Kentucky, and which after- 
wards enters Ohio in its south-western corner, passing thence across 
the State to Canada in a direction a little east of north, has long been 
recognized under the name of the Cincinnati Anticlinal, or the Cincinnati 
Axis. Its location and direction seem to point it out as one of the earliest, 
though certainly one of the least conspicuous of the great system of folds 
or wrinkles which constitute the Apalachian Mountain System. The 
relations of this axis to all the regions that it traverses, are very import- 
ant, but attention will here be invited only to its connections with the 
geology of south-western Ohio. 

The designation by which this ancient uplift is known, viz., the Cin- 
cinnati anticlinal axis, carries with it the important fact that we find 
here a line or tract from which the strata dip on both sides in opposite 
directions. The strata, for example, that are found in the tops of the 
Cincinnati hills, can be followed to the eastern side of Brown county, 
where they are seen to disappear beneath the river, with a marked east- 
erly dip, while below Cincinnati, near Madison, Ind., the same beds are 
carried beneath the river by a strong westerly dip. The fact that, start- 
ing from Cincinnati, and moving either east or west, one ascends, in the 
geological scale, by the same steps, is familiar to all who are acquainted 
with the scope of country involved. The coal deposits of Ohio and 
Indiana are reached by journeys of nearly the same distance from Cin- 
cinnati over outcrops of the same intervening formations. The real exist- 
ence of this axis, then, is evident from these facts of common observation. 
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A more difficult question is raised when the location of the axis is con- 
sidered. In the Geological Report of thirty years ago, Dr. Locke stated 
that by correspondence with Dr. D. D. Owen, who was at the time exam- 
ining the geological structure of Indiana, the conclusion had been reached 
that this axis lay very close to the western boundary of the State. He 
gave, however, none of the facts on which this conclusion was founded. 
Dr. Locke’s work was in the main very accurate, but there are good rea- 
sons for rejecting the judgment which he formed in regard to this ques- 
tion. The central line of the fold lies certainly to the eastward of the 
State line. 

It is important just here to mark the following fact distinctly, viz., 
that there is quite a broad tract at the summit of the fold in which the 
beds have but little dip. It is hard to speak of an axis without involv- 
ing the idea of a line, but there is, probably, no part of this region of less 
than a score of miles in breadth that deserves, by way of excellence, the 
name of the Cincinnati axis. In other words, this fold in Ohio has a 
broad and flat axis, rather than a linear one. 

In determining the dip of these Blue Limestone beds in their lower 
portions, the horizon which it has been found easiest to follow, and upon 
which consequently most reliance has been placed, is the one already 
named as furnishing the crown of the Cincinnati section and the base of 
the Lebanon beds, viz., the heavy stratum of Orthis biforata, which is 
found in Cincinnati at a height of 425 feet above low water. Ahigher 
elevation of this bed is certainly found to the eastward. 

The plan of the present Geological Survey and the scale on which its 
work was ordered, has rendered impossible any nice determination of 
questions of this sort. Comparatively little instrumental leveling has 
been done, and recourse has been mainly had to the aneroid barometer 
and to railroad surveys, the levels of which were accessible. The aneroid 
cannot be depended upon for close and reliable work, and it is not often 
that the railroad surveys traverse the localities in which precise figures 
can be made most serviceable. By the combination, however, of such 
facts as can be gained from these sources of information, it has been 
found that the horizon in question reaches, near Bethel, on the eastern 
side of Clermont county, an elevation of 475 to 490 feet, against 425 feet 
in Cincinnati. From that point it falls quite rapidly toward the east. 
A similar line of facts has been reached in all observations on this 
stratum, in which east and west dips were taken into the account. 

It seems thus to be rendered certain that the highest portion of the 
fold is to be sought east of Cincinnati, rather than at that locality, or to 
the westward. This conclusion, however, involves another for which 
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we are scarcely prepared, viz: that the Cincinnati anticlinal, unlike the 
folds of the Apalachian system generally, has its longer slope to the 
westward, and its steeper descent towards the east. 

Another series of facts has, however, been obtained, bearing upon the 
dip of another portion of the Blue Limestone beds, in regard to which 
more precise and definite statements are possible. That the results in 
the latter case do not entirely harmonize with those already given, may 
be due to the fact that almost a degree of latitude separates the two lines 
of observation, and there is thus room for a change to occur in the ele- 
ments of the dip. The last results seem to show us the northern 
boundary of the Cincinnati uplift. 

The line of junction between the Blue Limestone and the Cliff Lime- 
stone, or, in other words, between the Lower Silurian and Upper 
Silurian formations, is a very well marked horizon in south-western 
Ohio. An abrupt change in the character of the beds in passing from 
the one formation to the other, renders it possible to determine with 
minute accuracy the elevation of widely separated localities in the same 
geological horizon. Dr. Locke availed himself of this series of facts, in 
the determination of the dip which he made thirty years ago. He took, 
however, the altitude of but four of these points of junction, and of this 
number, one, viz: that of the summit of the Blue Limestone series near 
Dayton, was determined barometrically, and his figures are proved by 
instrumental measurement to be 18 feet below the true elevation, while 
in the case of the altitude below Troy, he failed, from want of suitable 
exposures, to find the proper boundary. A heavy cut of the Dayton and 
Michigan Railroad which has since been made at this point, renders it 
as satisfactory as possible for this purpose, and instrumental measure- 
ments show the elevation assigned by Dr. Locke to be 74 feet below the 
true level. Of course, these errors entirely destroy the value of this pre- 
vious determination. 

sor the present calculation, a number of stations have been selected, 
the elevations of which have been determined with precision. The 
accompanying map, which shows the sinuous outline of this geological 
boundary, together with the principal outliers of the Cliff Limestone, 
will give a clear idea of the facts involved. The stations selected are 
marked by the letters of the alphabet, and their elevations above low 
water at Cincinnati are denoted by figures placed near. The two eleva- 
tions used by Dr. Locke in Butler and Preble counties, are also added, on 
his authority. It is, however, impossible to determine with exactness, 
the horizon which Dr. Locke assumed as the summit of the Cincinnati 
system, and the results obtained by the use of these stations are not, 
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therefore, entitled to the same degree of confidence which other measure- 
ments deserve. It may also be added that station O has an altitude 
exceptionally great, being twenty-six feet higher thon any other point 
of junction measured in this district. 

The following are the stations at which the altitude of the Blue Lime- 
time series has been determined. In taking these levels, the aim has 
been to reach precisely the same horizon in every instance, and for this 
purpose, the red band of the Medina Shales which furnishes a conspic- 
uous mark, has been adopted as the summit of the series wherever it is 
shown. Where it is not found, there is the possibility of a slight deviation 
from the true horizon, but the error in such cases is confined within the 
limits of a very few feet. 


Altitudes of upper limit of the Cincinnati Group, (Junction of Cincinnati Group and CHinton 
Limestone,) above low-water of the Ohio River, at Cincinnati. 


Stations. Feet. 
A. Morris’s Hill, north-east of Lebanon...... ......... seueveece sossoeees aussen ceovesses sovseees . 574 
B. S. Burnett’s farm, west of Waynesville...............:. scsscseee asseee dee cosees nennen eisen 060 
C. M. Berryhill’s farm, west of Spring Valley ..........ccsssscssssss cesses senses cnseeees .n. 541 
D. Centerville, Montgomery County..........0. ccsscssescvcsce cossscess caccesecs socsesces severance - 588 
E. Beavertown, Montgomery county ..........csscs cescscees consce sevescoes concen cas anne cose pase 499 
F. Shoup’s Quarry, south-west of Harbine’s..........ss:00scccsssesere cence oe ses sseeeeeseees BOB 
G. Dickey’s Quarry, east of Dayton ..........c0csccssece cesses cocees nennen annen cass we seeeseseees . 494 
H. Soldiers’ Home, west of Dayton........... .ccccsecsscscecscecececsecessececss esses cscscseccese 404 
I. Odlin’s Quarry, north-west of Daytom................6. ccsscsecs cesses conten cosees sonsceses „ 478 
K. Osborne, one mile above depot ......... s.sscccsssecses snnonunue seecceese socssceee sosseeces sce ‘415 
L. Goe’s Station, above Xenia .............csccncceces cesees annunnennenn ceecen cecses seetes ansnnanen ce 466 
M. High Banks, between Troy and Tippecanoe ...... ......... sssecces sosseecncces covceccee es 438 
N. Spring Hill, on Lebanon and Wilmington road...........0.sssseseas cress censonsees eur. 572 
O. Ratcliff’s, Butler county, (by Locke) .......cssesse cesses tetesetsesscseseesestesseeceeees GOL 
P. Halderman’s, below Eaton, (by Locke) .........csssssssseceses coestess sscess cesses sosesseee B15 


Station K gives results that are somewhat out of harmony with those 
obtained from the other altitudes. By reference to the map, it will be 
seen that this station is located on a small outlier of Clinton Limestone. 
It is possible that the whole margin of the outlier is depressed a little 
below its normal level. 

By the aid of the table of altitudes just given, and of the scale of 
miles laid down upon the map, it is possible to make an extended series 
of comparisons, a few of which are here introduced. a 

1. Between Station A and Station M, which are separated from each 
other by an interval of 35 miles, on a line almost due north and south, 
the Blue Limestone descends 136 feet, or anaverage of 4 feet in one mile. 
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2. Between Stations A and JZ, distant from each other 26 miles, in a 
north-east and south-west line, the pitch of the strata is 108 feet, an average 
of four feet per mile. 

3. Between Stations A and J, which are distant from each other 22 

miles in a north north-west and south south-east direction, the descent of 

‘the same beds is 96 feet, an average fall of four and one-third feet to the 
‘mile. ) 

4. Between Stations O and M, the latter of which is distant from the 
: former 42 miles in an east north-east course, the fall is 163 feet, or very 
. nearly four feet to the mile. 

5. Between Stations O and B, distant from each other 35 miles in an 
east and west line, the descent is 41 feet, which indicates an easterly dip 
of a trifle more than one foot to the mile. 

„: 6. Between Stations P and F, separated by an interval of 30 miles in 
an east and west direction, the descent is 12 feet towards the east, which 
-gives an average easterly dip of about five inches to the mile. 

Attention has already been called to the possible errors in Nos. 4, 5 
: and 6. | 
': An examination of the facts above enumerated, and a comparison of 
“them with others of like nature, which the map renders possible, seem 

"to justify the following conclusions : 

N, 1. There is scarcely any appreciable east or west dip in the uncovered 

; portions of the upper beds of the Cincinnati Group. Accepting Dr. 

-. Locke’s elevations above named as accurate, a slight easterly dip is 

‘ established, but of less than one foot to the mile. Using only those ele- 

vations obtained by the present Survey, a surprising evenness of this 

; horizon is shown in an east and west direction. The facts obtained from 

: the Artesian Well at Columbus, indicate a strong easterly dip of these 

_ beds in the interval between Springfield, for example, and Columbus, 
but it has scarcely begun in the region which we are now considering. 

2. The only appreciable dip is northerly, and generally varies bo- | 

” tween the limits of 3 and 5 feet to the mile. Sometimes, for short dis- 
‘tances, it exceeds the latter figure even, but through the longer ranges it 

does not generally go beyond 4 feet to the mile. 


. BB. . The consideration of the date of this uplift, especially as shown by 

„its relations to the surrounding and overlying formations, is the only 
topic that remains to be discussed. 

. . In the first place, it may be remarked that all of the facts known in 

_- regard to the Cincinnati Axis, go to prove that it was of very slow and 

gradual formation. It was a gentle flexure of the earth’s crust, involv- 

"ing the Lower and Upper Silurian, and, to some extent, the Devonian 
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formations of Ohio. To the southward, its emergence as an island in the 
ancient sea was probably of earlier date than in Ohio, just as in south- 
‚ern Ohio its emergence was earlier than in the northern part of the State. 
Thus different portions of the geological series of this general region 
have been involved in the different stages of its history. As has been 
already suggested, there is a measure of probability in the view that 
this movement of elevation was synchronous with certain great move- 
ments of depression on the eastern border that have come to be recog- 
nized in the explanation of the geological phenomena of that part of the 
continent. Such views, however, can only be counted probable in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

More definite testimony upon the date of this emergence is furnished 
by the various formations that have grown around this axis as a nucleus. 
The discovery of a conglomerate in the Clinton Limestone of Highland 
county, which is recorded in the report on that county, is a fact of great 
significance. The interpretation given in the report referred to, is the 
only one admissible, viz: that when this conglomerate was formed, the 
uplifting of the Blue Limestone region had already begun; that early 
in the Clinton epoch, land lay to the westward of the present limite af 
Highland county; that pebbles were worn where the shore line broke 
the sea, which were solidified again as a calcareous conglomerate in the 
deeper off-shore waters to which they were borne. 

The thinning of the Clinton Limestone, as it is followed from the 
northward, is another fact that can best be explained by connecting it 
with this upward movement of the sea-bottom. In Greene county it has 
a thickness of 40 feet; in Montgomery county, at the Dayton quarries, 
it never exceeds 16 feet, and in the southernmost outliers shrinks even 
below this measurement. 

Other members of the Cliff Limestone suffer a like diminution as they 
are followed towards the axis. The Helderberg Limestone of Highland 
county furnishes a striking example of this sort, shrinking from 100 feet 
to 15 feet in the course of 2 miles, in included sections, and disappears 
from the scale entirely at other points. 

The failure of the Corniferous Limestone entirely, south of Fayette 
county, is another of the same line of facts. All go to show the prolonga- 
tion and gradual elevation of this fold, the process of elevation having 
lasted through several of those vast cycles of years that make up geologi- 
cal periods. 

As in all similar movements.of the earth’s crust, the history of which 
we can trace, there were alternations in the action of the uplifting forces 
that were here at work, the land that had been formed being carried 
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down beneath the sea in long continued submergence, as is attested by 
the heavy deposits that must be referred to such periods of d:pression. 
The Niagara series, that overlies the Clinton, would seem, both in its 
hea*ier and its lighter sections, to require for its explanation such a 
downward movement. The only unequivocal example of this kind in 
South-western Ohio is, however, furnished by the line of junction of the 
Huron Shales (Black Slate) and the underlying limestone. These shales 
overlie, in some instances, the Corniferous Limestone, as at Columbus; 
in Ross county and southward they overlie the Helderberg Limestone ; 
while at a few points in Highland county they rest directly upon the 
Niagara Limestone. The last two limestones must have been elevated 
above the sea when the Corniferous Limestone was in process of 
formation, but a subsequent movement of depression carried them down 
to be covered alike with deposits of the Huron Shales. 

From the foregoing facts, we seem warranted in drawing the following 
conclusions: | | 

1. The Cincinnati axis in southern Ohio, was raised above the sea 
at the end of the Blue Limestone period, or certainly early in the his- 
tory of the Clinton epoch. 

2. It underwent various oscillations, but the chevatory movements 
exceeded those of depression. a ur 

3. The rate of the movement was exceedingly slow, as is attested by 
the gentle slope of the strata that have been elevated—by the want of 
any anticlinal fracture in the Cincinnati beds, at least, and especially by 
the fact that formations separated from each other as widely as the Cin- 
cinnati Group and the Huron shales, are both involved in it. 

The question has often been asked, whether the anticlinal arch of 
Cincinnati formerly contained the various members of the Cliff Lime- 
stone of Ohio in their order, overlain, perhaps, even by the shales, sand- 
stones and coal measures that make up the geological scale of this and 
the adjoining States. To this question, the facts here adduced enable us 
to give a distinct answer in the negative. The conglomerate bands and 
thinning edges of these higher formations, as they are followed towards 
the axis, show very clearly that their strata were formed around an 
insulated nucleus. 

The Cincinnati section, proper, was originally crowned, there is little 
reason to doubt, with the Lebanon beds in whole or in part. The denud- 
ing agencies to which these regions have been exposed in the enormous 
periods that have elapsed since they were added to the dry land of the 
globe, are certainly sufficient to account for a vast amount of erosion. 
In fact, the preservation of so much of these old deposits is rather the 

27 
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source of difficulty than the disappearance of the cap of the arch, and 
of the beds which once filled the valleys of to-day, even though these 
eroded portions make an aggregate of hundreds of cubic miles in Southern 
Ohio. ° 

The more prominent features of this formation have now been briefly 
touched upon. They will, however, be still further elucidated in the fol- 
lowing reports upon those counties of south-western Ohio in which the 
Blue Limestone can be studied to best advantage. 

In these reports, however, attention will not be exclusively given to 
the bedded rocks of the districts considered, but the geological history 
contained in their drift formations and topographical features, will be 
also noticed. And inasmuch as several of the leading topics to be treated 
can find abundant illustration in each one of these counties, it has been 
deemed proper to distribute them among the counties reported upon, on 
this wise: 

The discussion of the upland drift beds and upland soils, will be treated 
with more detail than elsewhere in the report on Clermont county. 

The deposits of the Ohio Valley will be discussed under the geology of 
Hamilton county. 

The structure and history of the Great and Little Miami Valleys, respec- 
tively, will be taken up in the reports upon Butler and Warren counties. 
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that sustains them is gradually elevated, so that they sometimes attain, 
in the northern and eastern portions of the county, a height of 150 or 
even 200 feet above the same base. 

In other words, the highlands of the county are the areas in which 
the bedded rocks remain to an elevation of 800 feet and more, above the 
Ohio River, while the lowlands are those areas from which the rocks 
have been removed, at least to the levels of the existing rivers and lesser 
streams. 

The slopes that connect these two kinds of areas are commonly pre- 
cipitous, as in the river hills of Cincinnati, but sometimes the descent is 
broken by the interposition of drift deposits. 

The valley of the Ohio, which here runs in an east and west direction, 
makes the southern boundary of the county, and though deep, is com- 
‚paratively narrow. Several of the north and south valleys that 
traverse the county are absolutely wider than the Ohio valley, and when 
the volumes of the streams that they contain are taken into the account, 
the disproportion between them and the first named valley, is very great. 
A similar state of facts obtains through southwestern Ohio—the valleys 
that trend to the west of north, especially, having been excavated on an 
-ampler scale than the rest, other things being equal. These facts seem 
to point to glacial erosion as a prominent cause in the production of the 
surface features of the country, as the glaciers are known by the striae 
they have left to have advanced from the northwest. 

_ An examination of the map of the county in the light of the facts 
already noted, will serve to show what an acquaintance with it will 
abundantly confirm, that its surface has suffered a vast amount of erosion. 
The most interesting facts in this connection are not the valleys which 
are occupied by the greater streams of to-day, but those deep and wide 
valleys that are at present either entirely deserted by water-courses, or 
traversed by insignificant streams, wholly inadequate to account for the 
erosion of which they have availed themselves. Attention will be called 
to one or two instances of this sort. Ä 

The broad valley now occupied in part by Mill Creek, and in part left 
éntirely unoccupied, extends continuously from the present valley of the 
Great Miami at Hamilton, to the Cliften hills, just north of Cincinnafi, 
wherc it divides into two branches—one passing to the north and east of 
the city and entering the valley of the Little Miami, between Red Bank 
. station and Plainville— while the other branch, the present valley of Mill 
ercek, passes directly to the Ohioon the western boundary of Cincinnati. 
No rocky barriers, nothing in fact but the same: drift terraces that make 
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the walls of its present course, shut out the Great Miami from entering 
the Ohio valley at the same points where the Little Miami and Mill creek ° 
now enter. Indeed there is the best of reason for believing that it has fol- 
lowed in the past mutations of its history these very courses to the great 

valley. Mill creek has taken possession of the middle portions of this 

valley, but has never occupied but one of its lower branches, and that 

one the narrower. 

The most striking examples of this erosion of an earlier day: are to be 
found, however, on the western side of the county, and are, for the most 
part, to be referred to the same river whose agency has already been 
invoked. | 

There is an open cut, at least two miles wide, in the north-eastern part 
of Crosby township which bears due westward from the present course of 
the Great Miami river. Near the west line of the township, this old 
channel is deflected to the southward, and is thenceforward occupied by 
the Dry Fork of Whitewater, until it is merged in the valley of this 
last named river. That the streams which hide themselves in this great 
valley to-day, have really had next to nothing todo with its excavation, 
is evident from the fact that there is not one of them whose course agrees 
with the direction of the valley, but all cut across it tranversely. More 
than half of the townships of Crosby, Harrison and Whitewater, have been 
thus worn away and made to give bed tothe rivers in the successive 
stages of their history. The channel above named can be confidently 
set down as another of the earlier courses of the Great Miami. 

. Still a third of these old channels, more interesting in some respects than 
either of the two just named, is found near Cleves, Miami township. By 
reference to the map, it will be observed that the river here approaches 
within a mile of the Ohio, but instead of entering the great valley at this 
:point, it makes an abrupt detour to the west and south,and only reaches its 
destination after a circuit of 10 miles. Its approach to the Ohio at 
Cleves is blocked by a ridge that is interposed, 150 to 175 feet in height. 
A tunnel that was carried through this ridge, in the construction of the 
‘Whitewater Valley canal, and which is at present used by the Indian- 
apolis.and Cincinnati Railroad, shows it to be composed of glacial drift. 
The direction of this channel is in the line in which the glaciers 
advanced, so that its existence can be quite plausibly ascribed to these 
great.agents of denudation. Whether or not the origin of this channel 
can be referred to the glacial period, its closure was certainly effected 
then. | 

. It tasks the imagination to account for the excavation of these broad 
and deep valleys by existing erosive agencies, even when they are rein- 
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forced by the important addition of glacial ice, but to agencies identical 
with these, the work must be referred. There is no evidence, as has 
‘already been shown, of minor flexures or axes of disturbance in the Blue 
Limestone region, by which the strata could have been thrown into hills 
and valleys, but on the contrary, the beds are found to occur in unbroken 
regularity, being affected only by the slight general dip of which account 
has been previously given. It isscarcely necessary to say that opposite 
sides of valleys give every possible proof of having been originally con- 
tinuous, the sections which adjacent exposures furnish being absolutely 
identical in their leading features. 

The Cincinnati Group has been found to demand for its original forma- 
tion long continued cycles of peaceful growth and deposition, and in like 
manner the fashioning of its beds into the present topographical features 
of the country, must have been in progress through such protracted ages 
that the historic period in comparison shrinks into insignificance. 


Strictly speaking, there are no hills in Hamilton county, the surface 
being all referable to the table lands and to the valleys worn in them. 
What are called the Cincinnati hills, for example, are merely the isolated 
remnants of the old plateau, which have so far escaped the long con- 
tinued denudation. Indeed the highlands of the county are all of them 
outliers or insulated masses, surrounded on every side by the valleys of 
existing rivers, along the deep excavations wrought out by these streams 
at an carlier date and under somewhat different geographical conditions. 
These islands of the higher ground vary in area between quite wide 
limits, some of them containing a few scores of acres and others as many 
square miles. 

The high ground immediately appertaining to Cincinnati, furnishes a 
good example of these outliers. By reference to the map, the insulation 
of this high ground will be scen to be perfectly effected by the Little 
Miami valley, the Ohio valley, the Mill creek valley, and the abandoned 
channel of the Great Miami, already described, on the northern and 
eastern sides. Very important consequences result to the city from this 
insulation. It follows, for instance, that there are but two natural ways 
of ingress to the city by lowland, or, in other words, that there are but 
two railroad routes possible—one by the Ohio valley, and the other by the 
Mill creek valley. Both of these are circuitous, and, in other respects, 
unfavorable, especially as ways of approach from the east. These diffi- 
culties have led to the project of reaching the business center of the city 
by a tunnel from the northern valley. 

The Dayton Short-Line railroad, now in process of construction, en- 
counters, near West Chester, one of these outliers in its route, which 
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necessitates a grade of 45 feet to the mile at this point, the highest 
grade, in fact, on this line (New York Central) between tide water and . 
the Ohio river. 

Another very noticeable outlier is found a mile west of North Bend. 
The Ohio and Mississippi railroad skirts it on the Ohio valley side, while 
the Indianapolis and Cincinnati road passes to the north of it, through 
the old glacial channel which has already been described. 


II. The bedded rocks of Hamilton county have been already described 
in the account given of the Cincinnati section, for this section exhausts 
the scale of the county, the upper division of the Blue Limestone or the 
Lebanon beds never having been found within its limits. Norepetition 
of the statement previously given, is necessary in this place, but a few 
additional facts, bearing chiefly upon local details of structure and con- 
tents, can be appropriately introduced. . 

The River Quarry beds do not constitute a marked feature, in any re- 
spect, of the geology of the county. There are but comparatively few — 
points where these strata are exposed. A moderate amount of building 
stone, of superior quality is taken from the Covington quarries, opposite - 
Cincinnati. But little of the rock in this portion of the series can be 
burned into lime, but the concretions, so abundant in many of the beds, 
constitute a hydraulic lime of great energy. 

The second element of the Cincinnati section, viz., the Middle or Eden 
Shales, is as much more prominent than the first in the county, as its 
greater extent in the vertical scale would lead us to infer. It is, how-. 
ever, mainly found in the slopes of the hills, as it is not firm enough in 
structure to resist denuding agencies, when unprotected by the higher 
series. Very few products of economical value are derived from this 
part of the scale. Indeed, its relations to economical interests are mainly 
in the way of disadvantages to be overcome. These disadvantages result 
dircctly from the nature of the materials of which these beds are com- 
posed. It will be remembered that in the 250 feet now under considera- 
tion, not more than one foot in ten is limestone, the remainder being 
soft shales, clays or soapstones, as they are variously designated. These 
: shales have scarcely tenacity enough to hold their place in steep descents 
when acted on by water and by ice; still less when they have heen re- 
moved from their original beds, can they be made to cohere; and they 
thus form treacherous foundations for buildings erected on them or for 
roadways constructed in them. 

The city of Cincinnati, in many of its building sites, streets and 
approaches, encounters these disadvantages, which can only be overcome 
by increased outlay in the way of foundations. These facts are most 
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plainly shown ‘in the approaches to the city from the east by the Ohio © 
valley, frequent slides occurring along the steeper slopes of shale in which 
streets and dwellings are involved. Gilbert avenue, now in process of 
construction through Eden Park, also suffers from its geological location, 
and will require large expenditure to give it stability along this line. 

‘Nearly all of the smaller streams that are bedded in these shales show 
contortions and flexures of their strata that have resulted from the slip- 
ping of the higher beds into the valleys. 

-The third division, viz., the Hill Quarry series, which makes the upland 
of the county, is by far the most important of the three, in the areas it 
covers and the products which it furnishes. The summits of the insu- 
lated masses already named, belong to this division, and constitute about 
three-fourths of the surface of the county. Most of the quarry stone of 
the county is also derived from this source. The Cincinnati quarries 
have thus far been vastly more important than those of any other dis- 
trict; but as the hills within and adjoining the city limits are being 
occupied for building sites, it will result that railroad transportation will 
be invoked, and when it comes to this, the more desirable building stone 
of the cliff formations from adjoining counties will come into com peti- 
tion and be more largely used. | 

It may be noticed here that it is chiefly due tothe fact that so large an 
amount of quarrying has been done about Cincinnati, that this particular 
locality has become the classic ground in the way of fossils that it now 
is. The numerous and ample exposures gave to the earlier collectors 
unexampled opportunities—opportunities which are not likely to be 
repeated. It seems hardly possible that such a collection of Blue Lime- 
stone fossils will ever again be collected by one man, as that made within 
the last fifteen years, by C. B. Dyer, Esq. Many of the most interesting 
localities of fifteen years ago are now covered by permanent buildings, 
and every year diminishes the available areas. 

A few localities, principally in the vicinity of Cincinnati, will here 
be named, in which some of the rarer fossils can be found: 


Triarthrus Becki ............ ccccecsesceces coescoeee cee sentences sosseeeos Taylor’s creek, Newport, Ky. 
Heterocrinus simplex...... su... vn ccccssscsecesce sncsce cessscssesens Baldface creek, Sedamsville. 
Climacograpsus typicalis .............ccccccssce cecees coceeeees anne “ “ 

“ ME nsnnnnusn sunsnnnsn seeseesoe coseceeneeeeeeues Crawfish run. 
Fusispira subfusiformis..............cccscocccsecces coscecsce conseeees “ 
Lichenocrinus crateriformis......... 2.0200 sesseneronnoensnunn onen “ 
Strophomena gibbosa ......... zuneseneo ccsscesee cecasecceceree nennen “ 
Trinucleus concentricu8......... sussosensenrsnsensnsonnnnsnnnennnnone River banks, Covington, Ky. 
Conularia Trentonensis...........ccc0csscscsee cocscesecassveces sovees “ “ 
Lichenalia concentrica.........u2.2.0 meesnononnnen snnnnnenn snnnenen “ “ 


Orthis emacerata.........ccsseesccsce ssscecees seceesenseeeccas seseesees Anderson estate, Clifton. 
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‘The waste of the Hil! Quarries furnishes, however, by far the larger 
proportion of the admirable fossils of this locality. Scarcely any expo- ; 
sure of it in the county has: failed to yield choice forms of the various . 
groups represented here. | 


II. The Drift Formations of the county are naturally divided into 
two groups, corresponding to the main topographical features of the 
county already indicated, viz. 


1. The drift deposits of the highlands and ‘slopes. 
2. The low land or valley drift beds. 


1. Drift deposits cover the highlands of Hamilton county with but 
very limited exceptions. Towards the southern boundary, these beds are 
light, measuring but few feet (4-10) in thickness, and as already inti- 
mated, areas are occasionally found from which these deposits ure alto- 
gether absent—the shallow coating of soil found in such areas being 
native or referable to the decomposition of the limestone that has been - 
bedded here. 

There is a good. degree of uniformity among these high level drifts, and © 
the distinction between them and the native soils, indeed, is not always 
very manifest. The presence of rounded pebbles of Blue Limestone and 
of. northern rocks, in the drift beds, though often but very sparingly dis- 
tributed, is the best means of distinguishing these beds from the native 
soils. The drift clays are certainly derived in large part from the waste © 
of Blue Limestene, effected in their case by glacial attrition, while the 
native soils have the same origin, except that the work of disintegration | 
has been done in their case by {he slow action of the atmosphere. The 
agreement between the drift soils of these southern counties and the 
native soils which are met here, is closer than is found between 
native and foreign soils in most sections of the state. This seems to be 
accounted for by the fact that a large area of the same formation lies 
north of them, which the glacial sheet was obliged to traverse and denude 
before striking upon this region. The Blue Limestone of these counties 
is thus largely covered with Blue Limestone waste. 

The average thickness of these upland drift beds falls below 20 feet, 
but occasionally heavier sections are found. In the northern part of 
Sycamore township, in the vicinity of White Oak school house, a high 
drift ridge occurs in which 20 feet of surface clays are underlain with a 
deposit of fine yellow moulding sand. This stratum, when filled with 
water, is a quicksand, and renders wells impossible, or at least very 
difficult to secure. But little clean gravel occurs in the uplands of the 
county, and boulders also are infrequent. 
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The yellow surface clays sometimes overlie a few feet of tough blue 
boulder clay, filled with scratched and striated pebbles, apparently the 
product of the melting glacial sheet. This is not, however, by any 
means a constant element in the section. 

In short, the upland drift of the county is not as varied and interest- 
ing as that of the regions immediately to the northward, or even to the 
eastward. The slopes show the same characters in their drift beds that 
have been already described, except that the deposits are generally 
heavler. 


2. The second division, or the lowland drift beds of the county, are, 
in their characteristic formations, of much later date than the deposits 
already discussed. These deposits can be classified in their superficial 
aspects, under two principal divisions, viz.: (a) the bottom lands; (0) 
the terraces or second bottoms. . 

These divisions are distinguished from each other, not only by their 
different elevations, but also by the different materials of which they are 
composed—the terraces being largely composed of gravel, with occasional 
beds of sand and clay, while the bottom lands contain in all cases a 
greater proportion of fine materials. 

Of the upland drift, no general or typical section was given, for the 
reason that, aside from the monotonous deposits of yellow clay, there is 
no uniformity in the order in which the different formations occur ; but 
in the case of the division now under consideration, it is possible to 
represcnt in a single section the more important facts that are to be ob- 
served. The deposits of the Ohio valley, it will be remembered, are to be 
especially considered in this report. 


A section is here appended, taken at Lawrenceburg, Ind., which gives 
the general structure of the Ohio bottom lands more clearly than any 
exposure met with, strictly within the limits of the county. 

Beginning at low water, we find the deposits that make up the river 
bank, arranged in the following order (ascending) : 


6. Brick clay, covered with 1-2 feet of soil......... .ecsscee seononnnonnnnnnnenne sesceeees 6 feet. 
5. Sand, gravel and loam...... ccsscsessecess coescecee cosveeees “sees Leossnssensness scasee sensne 30 “ 
4. OchreOuS SAMd.....csc.sececsee sennnnnen cveceeecs ccsces sesseaees cosescees seeeaccescesseeseeces 134 “ 
3. Carbonaceous clay, an ancient SOil............0.csscssces snnnnnnan aenannenn soseee seeees 7 
2. Ochreous sand .........ccscceceecccsee cenecsces seesssces setacaeee seseetecesceees seseee seeeeees 4.“ 
1. Clean gravel....cscsscccsscces cee ccccccens cesses conncenes snnnsnssn snensn snnnsnnan sennsn sn senees 6 © 
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Section of Ohio River Bottoms, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
= Fe 


‘Loam, 6 feet. 








Ochre, x foot. 














=| Forest bed, 7 feet. 

















Ochre, 6 inches. 


;| Clean gravel, 6 feet. 








The elements of this section will be noted in their order. The first of 
them, six feet of gravel, is, perhaps, the least constant of the series, 
being sometimes substituted by some of the clays of the drift. The 
gravel of the Ohio differs from that of the Miamis in being largely com- 
posed of sandstone pebbles instead of limestone. It is, consequently, 
much less durable than the river or bank gravel of the Miami districts, 
and this fact, taken in connection with the difficulty of access, withhold 
it generally from applications to road making. 

The second, third and fourth elements need to be taken together, as 
they are closely connected in their history. The point to be noted in 
regard to them, is the constant occurrence of a stratum of carbonaceous, 
clay between two seams of ochreous gravel. The clay is quite heavily 
charged with vegetable matter—much of it in such a state of preservas 
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tion that it can be readily identified—and ather portions again inti- 
mately intermingled in a fine state of sub-division with the substance 
of the clay. The trunks and roots of trees—some of the latter in situ— 
twigs and. branches, layers of leaves, ripened fruits, grasses and sedges, 
are all clearly distinguishable. Several of the species of trees can be 
determined, some by their wood, others by their leaves and fruits. 
Among them may be named: Platanus occidentalis (Sycamore); Fagus 
Jerruginea (Beech); Carya alba (Shell bark hickory); Aesculus glabra 
(Buckeye); Juniperus virginianus (Red Cedar). 

A cucurbitaceous plant, probably Echinocystis lobata (Wild Balsam 
apple), is also shown to have been abundant by its seeds, which are pre- 
served in the clay. e 

The leaves frequently occur in layers several inches thick, and are 
very like the accumulations that are now left in eddies of the river by 
freshets or floods. The deposits of the river at present always have an 
elevation of at least 20 feet, and sometimes even of 40 feet, above the 
bed now under review. | 

The constant occurrence of vivianite, or phosphate of iron, in this de- 
posit, is to be noted. Its presence, indeed, is an invariable character- 
istic. The mineral is usually found in small grains, but sometimes it 
replaces twigs and leaves and other vegetable growths. The quantity 
in some portions of the beds is considerable, amounting sometimes to 2 
or 3 per cent. of the whole deposit. In such cases it imparts its color to 
the mass, and thus justifies the name by which it is known—“ blue 
earth.” 7 

Several apparently trustworthy accounts have been received of the 
discovery of the bones and teeth of the mastodon and mammoth in this 
deposit, but these and all other mammalian remains are of very rare 
occurrence. It is possible that the “chips” and “axe-marked” stumps 
reported at various points in excavations in the drift beds, attest the 
former presence here of the gigantic beaver, now extinct—Castoroides 
Ohioensis. It was certainly a tenant of the state during the general 
period to which this old forest bed must be referred. That its work 
upon trees might easily be mistaken for axe-marks, will need no proof 
to any one acquainted with the work of the existing species of beaver. 

In a few instances, land and fresh-water shells have been found in the 
clay, sometimes in quantity enough to convert the clay into a shell-marl. 

This stratum is shown at all points along the valley in which bottom- 

„Jands occur. Its elevation above low-water varies from 5 to 20 feet. It 
"is generally covered superficially with the waste of the overlying banks, 
but even in such cases, it reveals its presence by the long lines of wil- 
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lows and other vegetable growths that establish themselves upon its 
outcrop. Two things conspire to adapt it especially to the growth of 
vegetation. In the first place, it is an impervious stratum, and turns 
out the water that descends through the overlying loams and sandy 
clays, thus giving to willows and other plants of like requirements, a 
constant supply of moisture ; and secondly. this stratum, as has been 
already intimated, is in reality an ancient soil, having been carried at 
an earlier day through the processes of amelioration, by which beds of 
sand and clay are fitted to support vegetable growths. 

There are, however, many points where the force of the current in 
high water uncovers these beds, and where consequently good sections 
are always offered. Excellent disclosures of them are found at New 
Richmond, Clermont county, and also at Point Pleasant, on the Kentucky 
shore. The spring flood of the present year, 1872, has furnished an 
unsurpassed exhibtion of this formation at the mouth of the Little 
Miami river. Rafts of tree-trunks are shown at all of these points, 
though the wood generally perishes very quickly when exposed to the 
“air. ' 

That this very interesting stratum has so long escaped observation, is 

probably due to the fact that it could so easily be referred to the agencies 
‘that are now at work in the vallzy. When the trunks of. trees and 
layers of leaves belonging to it, have been noticed in the banks of the 
river, it has naturally enough been supposed that they are the deposits of 
earlier floods, agreeing as they do with the materials transported by the 
floods of our own time. But in describing the Lawrenceburg section, 
now under consideration, as the general section of the Ohio Valley 
deposits, it has already been shown, at least by implication, that this 
explanation is inadmissible. .The extension of this sheet of carbon- 
aceous clay under all the yarious drift deposits of the valley, as is shown 
by very numerous natural and artificial sections, proves that it is of 
earlier date than these overlying deposits, and the character of this 
stratum shows that it has a very different history from that which these 
higher deposits record. 
. It is, perhaps, still too early to write out this history in its minuter 
features, but the facts already given show us that we have in this sheet 
of blackened clay, the bottom lands of the Ohio valley at an earlier 
day, and indeed under very different conditions from those that now 
prevail. The river then ran in a channel lower by 40 feet at least than 
that which it now holds, and the great valley was then empty of the 
immense accumulations of sand, clay, loam and gravel, which constitute 
its bottom lands and terraces to-day. j 
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The various vegetable growths with which this stratum is filled, are 
to be regarded as largely the production of the soil on which they are 
now found. There is no other satisfactory mode of accounting for the 
particular kinds and enormous amount of vegetable matter traced here. 

The ochre seams above and below this ancient soil. seem to point to 
marshy conditions that were brought in with the changing levels of the 
valley. Of the two, the upper seam is the more constant. 

As to the particular stage of the Glacial Period to which this buried 
soil is to be referred, it can be said that there are some good reasons for 
believing it to be synchronous with the ancient soil, of which such 
abundant traces are found in the upland drift of southern Ohio, and to 
which attention has already been invited in the reports on Montgomery 
and Highland counties. The synchronism which is suggested need not, 
however, be carried further than to assign both of these carbonaceous 
deposits to that great division of the drift that is coming to be clearly 
recognized in both Europe and America, viz: the interglacial stage. 

This last but not least perplexing chapter of Geological History—the 
Glacial Period—is receiving in our day a large measure of attention; and 
in regard to its great outlines, it is easy to note a growing accord—an 
accord which amounts to substantial agreement among the leading 
authorities in this department of science. The following three-fold 
division of Glacial time may be considered to be demonstrated : 


1. An age of general elevation of northern land, accompanied by in- 
tense cold and the formation of extensive continental glaciers. 

2. A general depression of the land with the return of a milder 
climate. _ 

3. A partial re-elevation of the land and a partial return of a cold 
climate, productive of local glaciers and icebergs. | 


The second of these divisions, or the interglacial stage, like each of the 
others, indeed, must have hadan immensely long period for the accomplish- 
ment of the work which we are obliged to refer to it. In an early por- 
tion of its extended duration, the soils and vegetable growths and ochre- 
seams of both valley and upland, are to find their date. During its later 
ages, when the land had suffered a much greater depression, these earlier 
bottoms were covered with the beds that remain to be described. 

In the Lawrenceburg section we find 35 feet (30-50 in the general sec- 
tion) of sands, gravels, clays and loams, which constitute the Ohio bot- 
toms, as the term is generally used. There is no fixed order in the 
alternation of these materials, except that the surface portions have, for 
a few feet in depth, a tolerably uniform character. The soil of the bot- 
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tom lands is quite homogeneous in constitution, and has obviously been 
formed by the subjection to atmospheric agencies of just such material 
as it now covers. Beneath the soil, and extending to a depth of about 
15 feet, beds of yellow clayoccur. The proportions of sand mixed with the 
clay vary somewhat, increasing towards the lower limit named, and be- 
low this the beds consist rather of sand than clay. The beds of clay 
above named furnish an excellent material for brick-making. The sup- 
ply of the Cincinnati market is almost entirely derived from this hori- 
zon. The great depth of these brick clays, and their entire freedom from 
‘pebbles, render a very economical manufacture of brick possible. 

Below this limit, sand and gravel and streaks of loam are met, with- 
out regularity of arrangement. Of the 15-20 feet intervening between 
the bottom of the brick clays and the summit of the buried soil, the 
larger part consists of gravel. The gravel of this horizon is seldom 
clean, like that described at the level of low-water, but consists of large 
sized sandstone pebbles, 4-6 inches in diameter, mingled with finer 
materials. ) 

An equivalent of these beds, but of local occurrence, is the fine- 
grained clay which was described in the report on Montgomery county, 
under the name of “Springfield clay.” It never occurs in extensive 
sheets, but is quite limited in vertical and horizontal extent. The heav- 
iest accumulation of it observed in Hamilton county, is in the city of 
Cincinnati, on North Pearl street, above Pike. It has a thickness there 
of more than 30 feet, as has been ascertained in the excavations for the 
foundations of buildings. Jt has been turned to account in its different 
exposures for different purposes ; at Miamisburg, for the manufacture of 
paint; at Springfield, for the manufacture of “Milwaukee brick ;” the’ 
clay being rich in lime and poor in oxide of iron, and thus burning 
white, while a new use has been found for it in Cincinnati. It was suc- 
cessfully employed in preparing the floor of the new reservoir, its fine- 
ness of grain and consequent toughness fitting it admirably for this pur- 
pose. It must have been accumulated in eddies or protected areas, dur- 
ing the later ages of the period of submergence. 

b. The Gravel Terraces occupy a higher level than the formations 
already described. The terrace on which Cincinnati stands may be 
taken as a fair example of them all. Its altitude above low-water varies 
from 100 to 120 feet, the average elevation being 108 feet. It is composed 
of distinctly stratified gravel and sand of varying degrees of fineness and 
purity. The gravel stones are all water-worn. In weight, they seldom 
reach ten pounds. The upper tributaries of the Ohio supply the mate- 
rials in part, but a much larger proportion in the vicinity of Cincinnati 
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is derived from the limestone rocks of western Ohio and the crystalline 
beds of Canada. The proportion here to be noted among the smaller sized 
pebbles is, of 10— 


5—Upper Silurian and Devonian Limestones. 
3—Lower Silurian, least worn. 

1—Granitic. 

1—Sandstones, &c., of the upper Ohio. 


Occasional seams of clay loam occur, but seldom of extent or tenacity 
enough to constitute reliable water-bearers. Less frequently met, but 
still constituting a noteworthy feature of the gravel terraces, are seams 
of bituminous coal, in small water-worn fragments. | 

The terraces overlie, as will be scen, the formation previously described. 
Few sections are carried deep enough to reveal the lower beds, but the 
leaves and wood of the buried soil are occasionally met at considerable 
depth, and usually, on this account, they attract attention. The follow- 
ing general order of materials will be observed in passing from the sur- 
face of the terrace to low-water: 





FEET. 

Soil ...... ccscscecs cossovess sseccsess nunnen socseces sunsnennn sossecece nnanansnn eoccccees seccessecens 2—d 
Gravel and sand, with seams Of loam......... ..s.sccss cecececse cosccsece sescccees cones 40-60 
Brick Clay with sand and loam....... .essaseos sssscsses annennenn sonnnnnen ceceee sosenenn- 20-30 
Buried Soil, with trees, leaves, &Crcceeeeeneeenne ssssecece socessecs cossceces snsces anne 5-10 
Gravel amd ClAY...... cccccccecsscces sonnnnenn cosves seceee snnnannen secon sn anne seeces evseeceesas 5-10 
72-115 


The leading facts in the structure of the terraces, show that their his- 
tory is not to be explained by the present conditions of the continent. 
They must have been formed under water at a time when the face of the 
country held a lower level than it now does, by one hundred or more 
feet. They thus bear direct testimony to two of the most sur- 
prising conclusions which the study of the Drift period has furnished 
to us—viz: that the continent sank during the later stages of this 
period, considerably below its present level, and that it was afterwards 
re-clevated. 

There is one other line of facts in connection with the drift beds of the 
county that must not be omitted here. It is the great depth which 
some of these deposits have been found to hold below the present drain- 
age of the country. 

The series of facts obtained by Timothy Kirby, Esq., in boring a deep 
well in Mill Creek valley, at Cumminsville, and kindly furnished by 
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him for the use of the Survey, proves very interesting in this as well as 
in other respects. 

Beginning at an elevation of 90 feet above low water of the Ohio, a 
succession of drift deposits was penetrated until a depth of 60 feet below 
low water was reached, the bedded rock being first struck at a depth of 
151 feet below the point of beginning. 

The accompanying diagram represents the section here found: 


Feet. 
12 Soil and Brick Clay. 
4 Sand. 
34 Blue Clay with Gravel. 
19 Gravel. 





3 | Coarse sand. 
| 
| 


Sand with fragments of bituminous 
11 
coal. 
9 Blue Clay with Gravel. 
Low water of Ohio ———m—.. 

river. 16 Blue Clay. Fine Sand, sprinkled 

with coal. 
Sand. Water-worn Gravel. Blue 
43 Clay with occasional fragments of 

bituminous coal. 
_ 161 Shales of Blue Limestone Group. 


Several remarkable facts are to be observed in this section, the most 
striking of which is the great depth to which the excavation of Mill 
creek valley was formerly carried. The bed of the stream that occupies 
the valley to-day is at a higher level by 120 feet than that of the ancient 
channel. It is easy to see that this erosion could not have been effected 
under existing conditions. It can only be explained by a higher altitude 
of the continent, and is thus referred to the opening division of the 
glacial period. It has not been demonstrated that continuous channels 
exist at this great depth, but the rocky barriers that fringe the streams 
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do not at least disprove this theory, as there is always room for a deeper 
channel on one side or the other of the great valleys. 

Another interesting fact is the occurrence of water-worn fragments of 
bituminous coal, quite similar to those found in the terraces already 
noticed. They occur at various depths, the lowest at 140 feet below the 
surface, and the highest at 80 feet below. These facts, so far as known, 
stand by themselves, and no explanation is proposed. It is hard to see 
how the waste of Ohio coal fields should find its way in quantity into 
Mill creek valley, and there is certainly no other obvious source of 
supply. 

The well from which these facts were obtained, was carried to a depth 
of 541 feet below the surface. The chips and borings, accurately labeled 
as to depth, have been turned over to the Geological Survey. Analysis 
of these specimens will reveal the character of the strata underlying 
Ohio to a depth greater by about 400 feet than any rocks exposed within 
the limits of the State. The shales of the Blue Limestone Series appear 
to continue to a depth of 400 feet from the point of beginning. 

Carbureted hydrogen gas escaped from the well in considerable quan- 
tity from a depth of 280 feet downwards, but no large accumulations of 
petroleum compounds were indicated. 


CHAPTER XY. 


oe 


GEOLOGY OF CLERMONT COUNTY. 


Clermont county is bounded on the north by Warren county, on the 
east by Brown, on the south by the Ohio river, and on the west by the 
Ohio river and Hamilton county. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Its surface consists essentially of a table land, which has an elevation. 
of about 500 feet above low water of the Ohio. This plateau is bisected 
from east to west by the very tortuous channel of the East Fork of the 
Little Miami river, which is cut down, in the central regions of the 
county, to a depth of more than 200 feet below the general level of the 
table land. The surface descends quite precipitately on the south into 
the Ohio valley, and much less abruptly on the north and west into the 
Little Miami valley. 

The drainage of the county, effected by the East Fork, is considerably 
more important than that which finds its way to either of the larger 
streams just named. Indeed this stream constitutes the most marked 
topographical feature of the county. After the streams already men- 
tioned, Stone Lick, a tributary of the East Fork, comes next in import- 
ance. Obanion creek, which drains the north-eastern portions of the 
county to the Little Miami, has also considerably modified the surface 
of the districts which it occupies. 

The tributaries of the Ohio that take their rise in the county, are of quite 
limited extent, and have wrought out deep but narrow valleys in their 
rapid descent. The larger of these streams show no rock in their lower 
reaches, their channels having apparently been cut below the present 
level of the valley when the country stood at a higher elevation above 
the sea. 

There are no very striking examples of erosion in the county outside 
of the great valleys already noticed, and in regard to these valleys, a 
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remarkable contrast is to be observed between Clermont and Hamilton 
counties. This latter district has been traversed by the great drainage 
channels of western Ohio for long continued ages, and a vast amount of 
its rocky substratum has been carried away, but Clermont county has 
not suffered from such ravages. On its western boundary, near the junc- 
tion of the East Fork and the Little Miami, there are a few square miles 
mainly occupied by gravel terraces at present, which show the eroding 
agencies of the rivers in earlier stages of their history. The village of 
Milford is located upon an island, or insulated mass of Blue Limestone, 
being surrounded on every side by deep channels of erosion. The Little 
Miami now flows to the west of the town through a comparatively new 
channel, as is attested by its rocky boundary, but its course before the 
Drift Period lay to the north and east of the town, and the confluence of 
the two streams was then effected there. A single example of an ancient, 
drift-filled channel of the East Fork was also noted three miles above 
Batavia. 

But although the more conspicuous examples of this agency are want- 
ing in Clermont county, proofs everywhere abound that water has been 
at work in shaping the surface through periods of great duration. Insig- 
nificant streams are found in broad valleys, and other such valleys occur 
which are entirely untenanted. 

It may be said in a general way, that the table-land of the county 
has a remarkable evenness of surface. One portion of it can be seen to 
excellent advantage along the line of the Cincinnati and Georgetown 
turnpike, which traverses the whole breadth of the county on the high- 
lands between the Ohio and East Fork valleys. The notes of a recently 
conducted railroad survey along this line have been kindly furnished by 
the chief engineer, Paul Mohr, Jr., of Bantam, from which it appears that 
the summit nearest to the western boundary of the county has an eleva- 


tion above low-water of the Miami, near its mouth, of......... 497 feet. 
Summit near Withamsville............uscscsenosessennnnenonsnene 496 “ 
“ Bantam .......crsecereneeennenn Lue avesesaeceueesenees 465 ‘ 
“ Bethel. .......rcucrenseoesonsnnaennenssnennennnne sees 490 < 


The north-eastern districts of the county are part of an extended tract 
which takes in portions also of Warren, Clinton, Brown and Highland, 
the surface of which is almost a dead level, and which originally consti- 
tuted an area of white oak swamps. Most of these swamps have now 
been drained, but the descent from them is so slight in many cases, that 
in times of abundant rain they revert to their original condition. There 
are many localities in which the water can be taken with nearly equal 
facility in different directions. These flat-lying tracts of Clermont county 
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constitute, however, only the border of this extensive region, and do not 
exhibit its characteristics in their most pronounced forms. 


GEOLOGICAL SCALE. 


There are some points of special interest in connection with the bed- 
ded rocks of Clermont county. In the first place it holds the lowest 
rocks of the State, and secondly, the main axis of the Cincinnati Group, 
about which all the western and central portions of Ohio are built, 
passes through it. 

It will be remembered that in the discussion of the Cincinnati Group 
or Blue Limestone formation, a three-fold division of the beds that com- 
pose it was made, viz., in descending order: 


3. The Lebanon beds, 300 feet in thickness. 
2. The Cincinnati beds, 425 feet in thickness. 
1. The Point Pleasant beds, 50 feet in thickness. 


All of these divisions are shown in Clermont county. The last named 
division, or the Point Pleasant beds, is found only here. It consists of 
50 or more feet that underlie the lowest rocks exposed at Cincinnati. 
The dip of the Blue Limestone beds is mainly to the north, and conse- 
quently the southward trend of the Ohio valley, as it is followed upwards 
from Cincinnati, brings up to view layers successively lower than any 
that occur in the river quarries of the city. There is probably also a 
slight westerly dip from the central or eastern portions of Clermont 
county, which conspires with the northerly inclination to bring these 
lewer beds to light. The consequence is, that from the vicinity of New 
Richmond to the eastern boundary of the county, 50 or more feet are 
shown, that lie below low-water mark at Cincinnati. As an admirable 
section is furnished in the Point Pleasant quarries, the name of this 
locality is affixed to this division of the rocks. 

This section furnishes the most desirable building stone of the Blue 
Limestone series. Mention has already been made of the fine archi- 
tectural effects that are being secured in and around Cincinnati, in the 
use of this stone as building material. The best of these results have 
thus far been attained with stone quarried from these lowermost courses. 
It dresses more easily than that derived from the hill quarries, and it 
possesses a better shade of color, combined with a general exemption 
from the weathered seams that disfigure the higher beds. Quarried, as 
it is, at the water’s edge, river transportation enables it to enter the city 
markets with advantages at least equal to those possessed by the home 
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quarries. The trade is rapidly extending, and many thousands of 
perches are carried annually to Cincinnati. 

A little above low-water mark, at Point Pleasant, a heavy concretion- 
ary bed is found that is not only useless for building purposes itself, but 
that also obstructs the work of quarrying the true building stone. 
Analysis seems to indicate that this layer, in part or in whole, can be 
made into an excellent article of hydraulic cement. In laboratory ex- 
periments, at least, a very energetic cement is produced from it. Sev- 
eral hundred tons are annually unearthed at the Point Pleasant quarries 
alone. The products of this and other similar concretionary layers at 
various points along the river, would need to be collected in case an effort 
should be made to turn them to economical account. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, in concluding the account of this divis- 
ion, that the Point Pleasant beds furnish no other exposures than those 
already indicated, viz: immediately above low-water in the Ohio valley, 
between New Richmond and Chilo. 


The Lebanon beds are found in Wayne township, in the north-eastern- 
most corner of the county. Exposures involving 50 or more feet of this 
series, occur along the head-waters of Stone Lick, but the only interest 
connected with its presence here, is that which belongs to it as a new 
geological horizon. 

All the rest of the county, which is so nearly its whole area that it 
seems scarcely worth while to make any exception, is underlain by the 
middle division of the Blue Limestone or the Cincinnati beds proper. 
Of this series an ample exhibition is made in Clermont county. The 
uppermost stratum of this section, the heavy bed of Orthis biforata, 
which occurs in the Cincinnati hills at an elevation of 425 feet above 
low water, makes the surface layer of all the higher tracts of the county, 
with the exception of the single township already noted. If the higher 
beds of the series were once here, it is certainly remarkable that so much 
of the county should be weathered or worn down to this exact horizon. 

The elevation at which this bed occurs in Clermont county has already 
been mentioned, being greater than at Cincinnati by 50-75 feet. The 
conclusion drawn from this fact and others of similar import, will also 
be remembered, viz: that the summit of the Cincinnati arch is to be 
found in the central or eastern portions of Clermont county. 


DRIFT. 


The Drift deposits of the county constitute a very interesting feature 
of its geology. It may be said in general terms that the whole county is 
covered with these deposits. The only exceptions to be noted are the 
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slopes of the hills, principally the hills that border the Ohio valley, 
which are often covered with native soil, or soil derived from the disin- 
tegration of the underlying rocks. The bottom lands and terraces of the 
greater valleys, which must be referred to the later stages of the Drift 
period, will be treated by themselves, the deposits that occupy the Ohio 
valley having been already discussed under the geology of Hamilton _ 
county. 

The drift formations proper, of Clermont county, consist almost exclu- 
sively of clays. These clays often contain imbedded pebbles in consid- 
erable quantity, but there are next to none of the heavy accumulations 
of clean sand and gravel that make so important a feature in the high level 
drifts of the regions immediately north. Thin veins of sand are, how- 
ever, intercalated, especially with the deeper clays. The drift beds vary 
in thickness from 1 to 50 feet. There are several well-marked districts 
in the county, with each of which a nearly uniform thickness of these _ 
deposits is found. In the north-eastern portions of the county, viz., in 
Goshen and Miami townships, the average thickness on the uplands is 
about 10 feet, and it is seldom that the depth exceeds 20 feet, while in 
the eastern, central and southern central regions, the drift beds average 
20 feet in thickness, and a total depth of 50 feet is sometimes found. In 
the southernmost townships, again, there is a progressive thinning of 
the beds as we approach the river, until upon the brink of the river hills, 
these drift clays seldom measure more than 5 feet, and often shrink to 2 
feet in thickness. When the all-important relations of this drift cover- 
ing to the county are considered, constituting, as it does, its soil and de- 
termining its water supply, it will be seen that its thickness is an ele- 
ment of no little consequence. The minimum thickness is gencrally 
sufficient for the necessities of the soil, but the nature of the water sup- 
ply varies with its varying depths. 

It may be remarked in passing, that very little of the water supply of 
Clermont county is derived from springs. Neither its bedded rocks nor 
its drift formations are favorable to their production. The clearing of 
the swampy uplands has cut off the supply of summer-water from many 
of the smaller streams, so that the supply for man and beast must now 
very largely be artificially procured. In the region of the shallower drift 
beds, the dependence is mainly and increasingly upon cisterns, while 
in the regions where the heavier beds prevail, a good supply through 
wells is generally possible. It is true that in the first region named, wells 
are often sunk into the underlying rock, but the same peculiarity of con- 
stitution that makes springs in the Blue Limestone infrequent or impos- 
sible, viz., the intercalation of beds of impervious shale by which the 
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surface water is excluded, renders these strata equally unprofitable as water 
bearers for wells. When a permanent supply is reached in such wells, 
however, as it sometimes is, the water is often so largely charged with lime 
and salt, as to be but poorly adapted to human uses. The presence of 
these same mineral impurities, with the addition of oxide of iron, ren- 
ders the water, which is derived from the drift beds proper, in some in- 
stances unfit for use, and in many cases, to some extent, unwholesome. 
There is no question that properly constructed cisterns furnish by far the 
safest and most healthful supply for much the largest portion of the 
county. Thesubject has not yet received general attention at all in pro- 
portion to its importance. 
The general elements of the upland drift of Clermont county, are the 
following, named in descending order: 
4. Surface clays—generally white, sometimes blackened by swampy condi- 
tions, entirely free from gravel, from 1 to 8 feet in thickness. 
3. Yellow clays—abounding with gravel, with occasional boulders, often con- 
stituting the surface instead of No. 4. Thickness seldom exceeds 10 


feet. 

2. (a) Forest soil—a stratum of carbonaceous clay, containing vegetable mat- 
ter, as leaves and wood, with occasional beds of peat, and in some 
districts replaced by (b). Bog iron ore bed—a seam of ochreous clays 
that pass into true ores, yielding over 40 per cent. of metallic iron. 
The last division ranges from 1 to 24 feet in thickness, the former some- 
times rises as high as 8 feet. Both divisions are sometimes absent. 

1. Blue boulder clay, or hard-pan, with occasional layers of sand intercalated, 
resting upon the rocky floor of the county. 


These elements will be briefly characterized in their true order. 

1. The bowlder clay or hard-pan, is found very generally but not 
universally, in the northern and central regions of the county. It is 
shown in many of the natural sections that are furnished by the streams, 
and in such artificial sections as are carried to sufficient depth. It is 
covered by varying thicknesses of the remaining members of the series. 
Where the total depth of the drift beds reaches 20 feet, a full half of the 
section generally belongs to the bowlder clay. It cannot be confounded . 
with any other formation in the districts in which it occurs. It is com- 
posed of dark blue, fine grained and tenacious clay, holding imbedded 
polished and striated pebbles and bowlders. Most of the pebbles are 
derived from the Blue Limestone formation, though frequent representa- 
tives of more distant rocks are found. Many fragments of Blue Lime- 
stone are scratched and polished on their sides, but their edges are still 
unworn. The bowlders belong almost without exception to the crystal- 
line and igneous rocks, that are found i situ only to the north of the 
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great lakes. Specimens of northern ores, iron, copper and lead, are 
sometimes, though rarely, met with. The occurrence of gold in the bowl- 
der clay and in the gravels derived from it, is a matter of considerable 
theoretical interest, and seems never to have attracted the attention 
which it well enough deserves. Gold-bearing rocks have been but rarely 
detected among our northern erratics, and indeed none are known to be 
reported in the great Arctic region, from which all these erratics have 
been brought, at least in the central portionsof the continent. The gold 
of Nova Scotia has, however, been referred to the same general horizon 
which these rocks occupy. But there is certainly gold in the bowlder 
clay of southern Ohio. It can be gathered in flakes from the surface of 
the clay, and “ panned” in “colors” from the gravel derived from the 
clay. The total amount cannot be insignificant, but the percentage cer- 
tainly runs very low. The working of beds of clay and gravel which 
have had such a history as our drift formations as gold-bearing deposits, 
is, of course, preposterous, but just this has lately been attempted in 
Clermont county. A few yearssince, the “ Clermont county Gold Mines ”’ 
attained a short-lived, neighborhood and newspaper notoriety. One or 
two thousand dollars in cash, and more than this in labor, were expended 
in ill-judged schemes, without other results than bringing into circula- 
tion a few scores of dollars worth of Clermont county gold. The general 
dissemination of geological knowledge, makes it every year more difficult 
to gather money to be spent in such visionary projects. 

From what has already been said, it will be seen that Clermont county 
has no monopoly of the gold-bearing formation of Ohio. This formation 
should be named the “Drift gold field,” rather than the “ Clermont county 
gold field.” All of the counties of south-western Ohio certainly share in 
its treasures, and, without doubt, one locality is as good as another, where 
gravels are found that have been washed from the bowlder clay. The best 
results thus far known to have been attained in gold mining in Ohio, are 
reported from Warren county, where, in one day, gold to the value of $6.00 
was obtained by an outlay of $10.00; a half dozen days’ work being also 
thrown in. The practical interest connected with the gold of the bowlder 
clay is confessedly very small, but, as already intimated, the theoretical 
interest is by no means inconsiderable. It may be possible, by following 
back the lines of glacial transport, to reach a belt of gold-bearing rocks . 
at present unknown. 

The bowlder clay of the county is frequently traversed by veins of yel- 
low clay, which are arranged as if due to molecular attraction, but it is 
possible that they are to be explained as lines of weathering which has 
followed down the joints of the clay. 
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The bowlder clay is the main water-bearer of all the districts in which 
wells are practicable. Mention has already been made of veins of sand 
in connection with the bowlder clay. There is frequently a foot or two 
of sand directly overlying its upper surface, and its substance is never 
free from irregularly distributed beds of the same material. These sand 
beds constitute the water veins of the regions to which they belong, and 
must always be reached if water is obtained in permanent supply. The 
water in them seems often to lie in sheets of considerable extent, rather 
than in narrow channels. 

The surface of the bowlder clay is a horizon of springs, generally weak 
ones, along the valleys where sections of the drift are made deep enough 
to show it. In Stone Lick township, near Charleston, there are good 
exhibitions of it. A spring that comes out upon its surface there, on the 
land of G. W. Boutell, has supplied the country around, for one or two 
miles, in times of drought. | 

The origin of the bowlder clay will not be discussed at length in this 
place, but it may be remarked, in passing, that there is every reason to 
believe that we have, in this unique formation, the materials that were 
gathered in and under the continental glacier that is known to have 
covered the northern portions of the continent, in the earliest or glacial 
stage of the drift period. Asthe icy sheet disappeared, under the advent 
of a warmer climate, the bowlder clay was left to cover the regions from 
which it retreated. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that this division of the drift beds is 
shown much more frequently and unequivocally in these southern coun- 
ties, upon the very margin of the upland drift formation, than it is to the 
northward, where a far heavier section is shown. 


2. The next element of the drift is one of great interest in southern 
Ohio generally. It consists, in Clermont and several adjoining counties, 
of two sub-divisions, as has already been stated, viz: (a) the Forest Bed, 
an ancient buried soil; (0) the Bog Iron Ore Bed. 

These two very frequently coexist, a layer of ochreous gravel repre- 
senting section (b) in connection with the buried soil, but in the exten- 
sive white oak swamp that begins upon the eastern limits of Clermont 
county, the first division generally disappears, and the second becomes 
more prominent. The first division has already been discussed, in the 
reports upon the Geology of Highland and Montgomery counties, and the 
proofs were there given that the blackened clay and loam which we find 
buried, associated with leaves and branches and trunks of trees, really 
constitute an ancient surface of the land, a surface that was converted 
into a soil, covered with forest growths and tenanted by animal life. 
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No further mention will be made of this division here, except to say, 
that it is abundantly represented in Clermont county. There is no better 
exhibition of it to be found in southern Ohio than is furnished in several 
square miles of Tate township, in the vicinity of the village of Bethel. 
The land lies high, its elevation above low water of the Ohio being 500 
feet. The drift beds show an unusual thickness here, a depth of fifty feet 
having in some instances been reached without finding bedded rock. All 
the wells that are dug throughout this area, pass through the buried soil, 
as the water-vein lies immediately underneath it. It isfound at a depth 
varying from fifteen to twenty-five feet. The section of the drift beds 
contains the following beds: 

20 feet—Yellow clay, with beds of sand and gravel. 

4 “  Fine-grained clay, free from grit. 
2“ Forest Bed. 
20-30 “  Bowlder clay. 

The line of demarcation between these different elements is generally | 
very distinct. The fine-grained clay, overlying the forest soil, is proba- 
bly the ‘‘ Springfield clay.” 

The second of these sub-divisions, the seam of ochre and bog ore 
which replaces the buried soil in a portion of the county, seems to have 
thus far escaped attention. It is found, as has beén said, through all of 
the flat-lying region that begins in the eastern townships of Clermont 
and stretches through Brown to the middle of Highland county. It con- 
sists of ochreous clay holding 10-15 per cent. of iron, that passes into a 
heavy bog ore which yields over 40 per cent. of metallic iron. The 
thickness of this stratum is generally 2-24 feet. It is covered by 6-8 
feet of whitish clays, and is shown in all the slopes of the shallow val- 
leys that are found here. A specimen taken from the tarm of Samuel 
Moorhead, Jackson township, yields the following results (Wormley) : 








Specific Qravity ......... ssescsece cesses corsssces seceesses cess ccsseeees senses snnennon cose coesesces nen wee 2.7 
Water, COMDINEA........0 seenunene cvcecece nennon seecceces coe sen caeeecess acces cesses cecces eocsee senseees 11.00 
Silieic acid ...... ....c cece ononen sonnunnen sonununnn cossesees sonsesees conseeces nennen seseeenes eeseecees ssnnsnne 22.40 
Iron, SCSQUIOXIGE......... cscs snnnnnnen sores se dances sennnsson eoenecece snnnenann cesses seas eeese cosmos 59.60 
Alumina 20.0... cece ssononennenenanonnonunnnennnnnnnn snnsnn sunnnn sunnan sannansen seeee osnnanss conser snensnne 3.20 
Manganese...... ssccoseeecscsscces nonnnnnnn cosees sun sessecees seeses soeees snnansnan seeses cesses en nnsa cs nern 1.60 
Lime, phosphate ......... 2.000. secsccsce sonnonnen snsnenonnnannen snnnnnsusnnnennsnasnnannen seran ernennen 0.26 
Lime, carbonate........ 2.2... sesscceee secses sonsceces ann cocces snnnnunnn concen see onunnnnen snnsnsnen snnrenen 0.48 
Magnesia sessenssessonnnnenen en snsnnnnannenmnnensnnnnnnnnnnnen asnennsn annansane snnnsnaenonnssnosssnsnsen trace. 
Sulphur ......seessonoe snunonnon sunuen snnnensunnunnn senses sennsnnen nennen snnsnsssn ceeeee ces cus ences euer 0.00 

98.54 
Metallic iron......... cesccsces cosces see ascee sunonnnen ennnnnnnn nano seeees snnansnns snnnnnunn nnnnnn censeees 41.72 


Phosphoric AcCid........ 2.6. cece ssccececnce sesensces nen een one Ru cccccscncsceccsces seevceces nenn cocecees 0.12 
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This, it will be seen, constitutes an iron ore of average quality. The 
sample analyzed represents a considerable amount of the formation. 
Specimens can be found, exceptionally rich, that would doubtless yield a 
somewhat larger percentage of iron. It has not yet been ascertained 
just how large a proportion of ore the two feet of the deposit would yield, 
but the limits will probably be found between 10 and 20 per cent. The 
iron mines of Clermont county, like its gold mines, seem therefore likely 
to possess more scientific than economical interest. Both belong to the 
drift formations of the county, but they are doubtless separated from 
each other in their history by many thousands of years. The gold was 
derived from the crystalline rocks of high northern latitudes, and trans- 
ported here by the great glacial sheet that invaded the state in the 
opening ages of the Drift Period; the iron ore was accumulated where 
we find it, in the interval of depression that followed the Glacial Epoch, 
_ when the area to which it now belongs was a stagnant marsh or shallow 
lake. Microscopic plants were doubtless the agents by which the iron 
was extracted from the waters that held it in solution. After its deposi- 
tion it suffered molecular change and consolidation to considerable 
extent. It is easy to see that all this involves a long history. While 
the ochre seam was slowly accumulating here, the margins of the marsh, 
and the drained uplands generally, were covered by an abundant vege- 
tation, which was carried at length beneath the floods by the continued 
subsidence of the continent. To the interval of depression that followed, 
must be referred the remaining members of the drift series of the county, 
Nos. 8and 4. It is certain that these white and yellow clays both belong 
to the same general division, but it cannot perhaps be made out that 
they are exactly synchronous, or that they have precisely the same his- 
tory. Each will be briefly characterized. 


3. The yellow gravelly clays which divide with the white clays, No. 4, 
the whole upland surface of the county, are seen in every township, and 
often for many adjoining square miles. They furnish the soil of a large 
part, probably one-half, of the county. They are called yellow clays, as 
their weathered portions always have a yellowish shade, but the un- 
weathered beds are often described as gray clays. The pebbles that in 
part compose them are not water worn, but often retain the scratched or 
polished surfaces referred to glacial action. Bowlders are comparatively 
infrequent. It is rare to find one of more than 300 or 400 pounds weight. 
The largest one measured in the southern portion of the county, was on 
the land of Col. Perrine, in Bethel. The diameter of this block is 4 feet. 
They grow scarce to the southward, but are not wanting in the high- 
lands that border the Ohio. 
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The yellow clays do not show any distinct marks of stratification, ex- 
cept in the occasional seams of sand and gravel that they contain. The 
surfaces of the level tracts that they occupy, are almost always made up 
of one or two feet of whitish, fine-grained clay, free from gravel. This 
superficial covering is certainly in large part due to the agencies of plants 
and animals. Plants are constantly bringing up finely divided mineral 
matter from the subsoil and leaving it upon the surface. A ripened leaf 
sometimes contains a tenth part of its weight as mineral matter or ashes. 
But many tribes of animals are far more efficient than plante in the 
transfer of these materials. Earth-worms, ants, crawfish, and various 
sorts of beetles are constantly bringing fine particles of earth to the sur- 
face. The aggregate of such agencies as we see around us now, cannot 
be insignificant. These agencies would scarcely need to be continued a 
thousand years to account for the surface covering of the yellow clays. 


4. The last element of the series is identical in character with the 
surface clays just described, except that it is not derived from gravelly 
clays that underlie it. It is found only in the low-lying tracts to which 
the ochre beds belong. Its thickness is generally more than five feet, and 
less than ten feet. It is homogeneous in character, except that its color 
changes as we descend, to yellowish, with streaks of blue clay. The sub- 
soil when exposed, however, soon becomes as white as the surface. 

The general composition of the white clays is shown in the following 
analysis of a Highland county sub-soil, from the district now under con- 
sideration : 


Sub-soi from Buford, Highland County.—Wormley. 





Water Combinec.............cecees sessssces cos coscerece cnccee cocees nassen scenes sosseenes sanenn 5.54 
Silicic Acid. ..........cscsecceecssees secces ceveeesceses cocceneceseesces anunansnn sueses sosnseece cos 62.60 
Alumina ......... cesssccee coscecsce covseuees coseces coeeee coeces snnansnnn eeeees cosssacnsenseeees 18.90 
Sesquioxide of i70n ......... ccccesces cocncoeee snnnnunen sosssenes sesces soseccees succes sensenes 6.30 
Manganese ......... sssscssce sovcscees cocces sersecess snannn sosesses conces snunannen onsnnnssnnsen 0.20 
Phosphate Of lime ......... ...s.scc0 cocsceses sonsceses senses suenannen cosceesee consee sonannnen 0.63 
Carbonate Of Lime ..........00sccces conscscas cose cosces coeees soseesees seeeee secessese nenn 1.89 
Carbonate of magnesia.............0. csccsssse sosseeces ceseee covnce coccenses sossesees nennen 1.82 
Potash and soda ......... ssscecece concecece ceeceeces ovssce onnnanone snnnnnunn nassen sevees cease 2.32 

Total .occseccsces cesses sesssesse nennen susscees seveusses sassveses sessea seuses seesseees 100.10 


The gencral section of the drift in the white clay districts can be ex- 
pressed in the following terms: 


FEET. 
{ White clay.............1. cessssces cesccssce cosseeeee sescecoeeoeccs cosseeeseceess nassen sosaseees 1-2 
Yellow clay, weathering white...... ...cccccccccsorccsses cosses snsses snsrnonsnennnnnns 6-8 
Ochre bed ...... ..csoscecssssssceess cosceccns ses anne ooseusens seseseeee nennen cesses soescsece cece 2-24 
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The last of these beds, the bowlder clay, abounds in scratched and 
polished pebbles, but the upper clays are entirely destitute of pebbles 
through the 5 to 10 feet that compose them. There are many square 
miles in continuous tracts upon which not a pebble can be found. 

Water is generally borne upon and in the bowlder clay, but the supply 
is often inadequate and the quality is almost always poor. The tenacity 
of the subsoil, makes of all these tracts what is commonly called crawfish 
land. The untitled portions of the country are everywhere dotted with 
the mounds of white clay, brought up by the fresh-water lobsters as they 
deepen their subterranean chambers to follow downward the slowly 
descending sheet of water. 

Large areas of black land are also included under the white clays, as 
it is easy to see that the former are simply the white clay lands, trans- 
formed for a few inches of their surface beds, by the abundant addition of 
vegetable matter. 

The origin of these last named elements of the drift section of the 
county, will not be here discussed. It is obvious, however, that the 
white clays, No. 1, of the above named series, must have been deposited 
from water. Their fineness of grain and homogenous constitution, can- 
not be otherwise explained than as a result of the materials that compose 
them having settled in comparatively quiet waters. 


SOILS. 


In concluding a discussion of the high level drift beds of Clermont 
county, a few remarks will be added upon its upland soils, and the sys- 
tem of agriculture to which they are subjected. 

The soils of the county are naturally divided into two general classes ; 


1. Native soils, formed in situ from the decomposition of the Blue 
Limestone rocks; and 
2. Drift soils, derived from transported materials. 


1. The first division has a very limited extent, being for the most 
part confined to the steeper slopes of the river hills, and especially of 
the hills that border the Ohio valley. The color of such soils varies with 
the proportion of organic matter incorporated with them, those having 
least, being reddish. They are always possessed of great fertility, and 
produce year after year the most exhausting crops without apparent de- 
terioration. Trees thrive with especial luxuriance upon these slopes. 
There are, however, some disadvantages to set over against so great ex- 
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cellencies. The slight depth of soil makes tillage difficult, and heavy 
showers are liable to remove the whole surface of acres to a lower level 
in an hour. 


2. The Drift Soils will be no further sub-divided than in the preceding 
pages, where they are classed as yellow and white clays. 

The yellow clays differ but little from the native soils, as they are formed 
weathering of the drift, which consists so largely in this region of Blue 
Limestone waste. Clermont county, may, therefore, by way of excellence, 
be styled a Blue Limestone county. More than any other district of the 
state, it shows in its soil the characteristics of this formation. The great 
adaptation of its surface to fruit growing, seems connected with its origin 
and composition. This county produces more peaches and small fruits 
than any other county in the state, and, indeed, the only part of its 
agricultural interest that is really prosperous at present, is that which 
is connected with fruit-growing. Its highest uplands that slope towards 
valleys to the west of them, are best adapted to this purpose, as such sta- 
tions in south-western Ohio seem to enjoy the greatest immunity from 
spring frosts. 

A valuable growth of forest trees has covered the uplands of Clermont 
county. The species most commonly found on the flat-lying tracts are 
the following, named in the general order of their abundance : 


Quercus palustris......... sussssosenennnnnen cosseece seesccees sunsnuennansnnnen seceee Swamp Spanish oak. 
© ADB 0... cee cnece ceceee coceee snnnunenn snansnnn coeceseneusceceen senses nennen White oak. 

“ MACTOCATPA seen resse sonen snnnnnnnnnannnn anne seeeeneceeess cee soeees coeees Burr oak. 

“ —_ discolor......esesesasooensannenonnnse sssonnnen sonees sesces copeseses snsnanenn Swamp white oak. 
Acer rubrum.......eresosssensson cossecene soneee senses cencee seceaserescaee nsnnsn snnenn Red or swamp maple. 
Fagus ferrugimea.............c00scscceses sovecceee ceccen ceveen eceeee cessases sosconecs Beech. 

Ulmus AMETICANA......cc0 secsce cecceeces sonnnnnen concee connceees nes seeees sonseeees Elm. 


The various other species indigenuous to southern Ohio are shown on 
the native soils of the hill sides, and on the slopes and the bottom lands 
of the great valleys. 

The yellow clays produce wheat of excellent quality, but are not as 
naturally adapted to the growth of Indian corn. 

The soils of Clermont county are suffering exhaustion to an alarming 
degree, under the system of agriculture to which they are subjected. The 
universal testimony is, that the production of the staple crops per acre 
has shrunk, within the last 25-40 years, full 50 per cent. The truth is, 
that the raising of these staples is no longer pursued with profit in 
Clermont county, as is evident from the fact that the average yield of 
wheat on all the yellow clay lands, is less than eight bushels per acre, 
and of corn, under thirty bushels per acre. 
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The white clay lands are in even worse condition, as their physical 
constitution puts them at a great disadvantage, their fine-grained and 
tenacious beds, unless skillfully managed, turning to sun-dried bricks. 
What both kinds of soils especially require, is the abundant incorporation - 
of vegetable matter, but no contribution of this kind is made to them. The- 
analysis of the white clay sub-soil, given upon a previous page, shows a 
remarkable amount of the phosphates and alkalies to be present in it, a 
general constitution, as far as chemical elements are concerned, that fit 
it to become one of the finest soils of the state. Instead of this, it is very 
generally stubborn and sterile, reluctantly yielding a scanty subsistence 
to those who live upon it. The districts, however, that are blackeried by 
the addition of organic matter, show, by their great superiority, what 
the soil most urgently needs. 

There are many examples of good farming to be met with in Clermont 
county. The fruit-growing interest, in particular, is in the main skill- 
fully managed, but nothing in agriculture can well be worse than the 
system generally followed. That it may not seem invidious to speak of 
the agriculture of one county in these terms, it may be added just here, 
that the system is precisely the same that is pursued in Warren, in But- 
ler, in Hamilton counties, in all of southern Ohio indeed. The happier 
constitution of the soils of these above named counties, puts further off 
the evil day to which all must come at last that adopt a system of spolia- 
tion in agriculture. An utter disregard of the fundamental laws of this 
great science is everywhere seen. Barnyards are drained by spring- 
branches, wherever it is possible to so locate them that they can be. 
Straw and corn-stalks are burned upon the fields ; fattening stock is often 
fed in the highways. Clermont county, finding the raising of grain no 
longer profitable, is now supplying the Cincinnati market quite largely 
with hay. If the hay-wagons come back empty from the city, there is 
no risk in prophesying that a few years will see the end of this line of 
production, for all experience shows that nothing depletes a country 
more fatally than the removal of its grass crop without any return. 

In conclusion, it may be said, that though the soil of Clermont county 
is now suffering incipient exhaustion, it is still within the resources of 
a rational system of agriculture, whenever the guidance of such a sys- 
tem shall be invoked, to restore and maintain its lost fertility. It still 
contains an untold amount of agricultural possibilities. 

There is certainly no material interest of the district now under consider- 
ation that more imperatively demands a general and thoughtful examina- 
tion than that which concerns the treatment of the soil. Thesubject lies at 
the very foundation ofthe public prosperity. There is no hope of the amend- 
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ment of our present evil ways in this regard, except through an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the questions involved. Of fundamental im- 
portance among these questions is that which relates to the origin of 
soils. * But the origin of soils is a geological question, and can only be 
approached by the methods which geology employs. And thus we come 
to see that certain phases of geological inquiry have as definite and vital 
a concern for the agricultural interests of south-western Ohio, as other 
lines of geological investigation have, for the coal and iron lands of the 
State. 


29 


CHAPTER XVI. 


GEOLOGY OF CLARKE COUNTY. 


The geology of Clarke county agrees in its main features with the 
geology of Montgomery county, which was briefly described in the Report 
of Progress of the Ohio Geological Survey for 1869. Its rock formations 
are identical with those of Montgomery county, viz: the Blue Limestone 
or Cincinnati Group, the Clinton limestone and the Niagara formation. 
It is quite probable that the north-eastern corner of the county is under- 
lain by the Helderberg limestone, the next formation of the state in 
ascending order, but there are no exposures to show its presence. The 
argument for its occurrence here is this: a line, drawn to connect the 
nearest northern outcrop of this limestone with the nearest exposure to 
the southward, would traverse the north-eastern corner of the county, as 
before observed. 

The geological scale of the county is represented in its composition and 
extent in the accompanying diagram. 

The lowest land of the county is found in the valley of Mad river, in 
. the south-western corner of Mad River township. It is about 325 feet 
above low water mark of the Ohio river, at Cincinnati. From this lowest 
level, taken as a floor, the whole county is built up to the extent of 100 
feet, with the uppermost beds of the Blue Limestone or Cincinnati Group. 
The average thickness of the Clinton limestone, the next story of the 
county, does not exceed 25 feet, and the heaviest single section of the 
Niagara group gives 75 feet in addition to these measurements. The 
deposits of the drift formation are built up in many instances from 75 
feet to 100 feet above the rocky floor. 

The highest land of the county, then, is from 600 feet to 625 feet above 
low water mark at Cincinnati, or from 1,025 feet to 1,050 feet above tide 
water. Some isolated points may exceed even this elevation by a few feet. 
The summits of Pleasant township have, probably, as great an elevation 
as any land in the county. | 


UPPER SILURIAN—— 





m LOWER SILURIAN. 
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Excluding for the moment the drift beds from consideration, we may 
fook upon the county as having been originally composed throughout its 
entire limits of three regular stories or formations, the stories being, how- 
ever, of unequal height. The Blue Limestone once formed the floor of 
ithe whole county to the height at which we find it now, in those districts 
where it is overlain by the Clifflimestone. There is a slight inclination 
‘of the strata towards the north, it -is true, but no account needs to be taken 
-of this fact at present. The thickness of this formation in the county, as 
thas been already stated, is about 100 feet. In other words, the whole area 
‚of Clarke county has been occupied with the uppermost beds of the Blue 
‘Limestone group, to an extent of about 450 feet above low water, at 
‘Cincinnati. 

The second story is quite distinct from the first in mineral character 
tand composition. It too was originally spread in beds of uniform thick- 
mess over all the county. The second story has, however, only one-fourth 
-of the vertical extent of the first, its average thickness not exceeding 25 
‚feet. It constitutes the lowest portion of the Cliff limestone of the older 


«geologists of Ohio. 


The third story, or the Niagara formation, is not of uniform thickness 
‘mow, and there are some considerations, presently to be added, that seem 
to show that it was not originally built up with the same degree of 


i regularity that the two previous formations disclose. No average thick- 


mess can be assigned to the Niagara rocks. The greatest thickness 
observed in any one section is 75 feet. There is the best of reason for 
believing that this too, like the Blue Limestone and Clinton rocks, once 


. occupied the full limits of the county. The accompanying map of the 


county shows the areas at present respectively occupied by these differ- 
ent formations, it being always understood that no account is made of the 


drift beds. In point of fact, the drift covers and obscures the rocky floor 


to such an extent that there is only an occasional outcropping of bedded 
rock. There are several townships of the county in which the underlying 
rock has never been seen. It is possible that the Helderberg limestone, 


. which has been mentioned as the next formation of the geological scale 


of the state in ascending order, and which, perhaps, occurs in the north- 


' east corner of the county, once extended over the Niagara limestone, and 


thus formed a fourth story. There are some considerations, however, 


that militate against this view, the principal one of which is, that it is 
now clearly established that the Cliff limestones of south-western Ohio 
were deposited around the shores of an ancient island, extending from 


: Cincinnati south-west to Nashville, and which was, for a long series of 


ages, gradually extending itself above the sea. The area of Clarke county, 
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probably for the most part, became dry land, in other words, was con- 
:verted into a part of this Silurian island, before the deposition of the 
Helderberg limestone. At all events, the rocks of this last named series, 
now found in Champaign county, a few miles to the northward, give 
anequivocal indications of having been formed in shallow water and 
along shore lines, their surface being covered with sun-cracks and ripple- 
marks. Any person who has visited Urbana cannot fail to have noticed 
‘these markings in the flag-stones that are there used. | 2 
‘ The proof that the Niagara and Clinton limestones were once extended 
-over all the surface of the county, is clear and conclusive. Outliers.of 
‘these formations are found, on all sides, beyond the limits to which their 
unbroken masses now extend. Dispennet’s Hill, near Osborne, on the 
"Springfield and Dayton pike, in the extreme south-western corner of: the 
county, is an autlier of Clinton limestone, while directly to the westward 
of the main line of outcrop of the Clinton rock in the county, are to be 
found heavy beds of both Clinton and Niagara, in Wayne townehip, 
Montgomery county, and in Bethel township, Miami county. Their 
beds constitute, in fact, a large island of Cliff limestone, the boundaries 
"of which are Mad river, the great Miami river and Honey creek. 
The present topography of the county is to be mainly attributed to 
erosive agencies, which are still in progress. All that is wanting to 
complete the horizontal plain of rock which originally filled the area ‘of 
- the county, has been carried away by running water. The surface of: the 
“county has been worn and chiseled by these agencies to a degree quite 
: beyond a ready recognition, for these channels have been silted up by:the 
‘ drift deposits so as to be greatly reduced in dimensions, or even wholly 
concealed from view, unless some accidental section exposes them. The 
- present surface of the county is irregular, through a considerable portion 
“of it, the gravels and clays having been left in hills and hollows, but: it 
‘is certain that the rocky floor has a far more uneven surface. Instances 
will be hereafter given, in which some of these buried channels have 
been brought tolight by artificial excavations. Ber 
'. It is easily seen that the present features of the county are principally 
‘due to the present drainage system. The great valleys are mainly those 
‘ of the present great streams. An exception is found in the valley of 
Honey creek, which is indeed much wider than that of the great Miami, 
‘ into which it opens. It is altogether probable that the Great Miami,‘in 
“ jts earlier history, flowed southward by a more circuitous route than: it 
‘now holds, leaving its present bed near Tippecanoe City, and bearing 
* eastward, by way of New Carlisle and Midway, to the present valley of 
“Mad river. A glance at the map will show how much wider is the valley 
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that lies here than that which contains the river to-day. No obstruction 
to such a course will be found in bedded rock, for that has all been 
removed, and heavy beds of sand, clay and gravel, occupy this great 
excavation. Ä 

The valley of Mad river is the most marked topographical feature of 
the county. Rising in the island of Huron Shale (black slate), just east 
of Bellefontaine, its source has an altitude of 1,438 feet above tide 
water, which is as great as that of any other point in the state. 
The stream then passes over the edge of the Corniferous limestone, 
over a considerable outcropof Helderberg limestone, in Champaign county, 
and finds its way to Clarke county, over a flat tract of country which is 
underlain by the Niagara limestone, but at such depth that it is nowhere 
exposed in the bed of the stream. Swampy borders of considerable extent 
are found along its course in Champaign and the northern part of Clarke 
counties, which help to bestow upon the stream its comparatively perma- 
nent character. These borders, locally called “cat-head prairies,” consist 
largely of vegetable accumulations, and are peculiarly retentive of moist- 
ure. Ditches draw the water but for a very short distance on either side, 
and therefore it is almost impossible to drain these tracts. This whole 
region, then, is a reservoir of Mad river. The permanence of this stream, 
together with its very rapid fall, render it the most valuable mill stream 
in this portion of the state. It has fallen lower during the last summer 
(1871) than ever before in its recorded history. 

It first strikesthe Niagara limestone in the vicinity of Springfield, the 
northernmost cliffs appearing near Snyder’s Mill. From this point, the 
stream hasfor the rest of its course through the county, very definite and 
well-marked boundaries in precipitous walls of Cliff limestone, from 40 
feet to 100 feet in height. The present river occupies but a very small 
portion of the intervals between the cliffs for its channel, but uses most 
of it for a flood-plain, in its highest stages. 

An examination of the appended map will show that the work of 
erosion has been immense in this south-western portion of the county, as 
indeed it has been through south-western Ohio generally. No other 
agency, however, but that of erosion, can be called into account for these 
features—as the strata lie undisturbed— without any considerable folds 
or flexures. We see the work of erosion now in progrese, but it seems 
slow and inadequate to explain the great gorges before us, but the cause 
is true in kind, at least. A more rapid action than the present is, how- 
ever, not only possible, but in the highest degree probable, if we take 
into account the wearing agencies of the Glacial epoch and of the floods 
produced by the dissolution of the glaciers. 
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. The tributaries of Mad river share in the peculiarities that it possesses, 
in the districts through which they flow. Those that enter the river 
near Springfield, have wrought out picturesque and beautiful valleys in 
the Cliff limestone, as, for instance, Buck creek and Mill creek, which 
crosses the Dayton pike two miles below the city. The configuration of 
the valley at the junction of Mill creek and Mad river, indicate a long 
continued history, in which the streams have occupied very different 
geographical relations from those now to be observed. A solitary remnant 
of their denuding action is found in a little island of Cliff rock, of three- 
fourths of an acre in area, that rises 30 feet above the general level in 
the angle between the two streams. 

. Almost all of the streams of the county, great and small, have their 
springs and earlier courses in Drift deposits, with which the state is so. 
largely covered. They flow for awhile, many of them, indeed, through 
their whole extent, in broad and very shallow valleys, that they have 
wrought in the surface accumulationsof clay and gravel. In such cases, 
the width of the valleys is greatly disproportioned to their depth. On 
the eastern side of the county, the descent of a few feet—not more than 
25 feet below the general level—brings us to a broad, flat plain, one-half 
a mile in width, perhaps. A stream of insignificant proportions mean- 
ders through the valley, but seems lost in the expanse. Indeed, the 
single-spanned bridge in the midst of a level tract is often our only inti- 
mation that we are crossing a valley. The several forks of the Little 
Miami, in Green and Madison townships, furnish good examples of this 
sort. It may be noted in passing, that these broad and shallow valleys 
constitute some of the finest agricultural districts of the county. 

. The larger streams, as has been already remarked, have cut down their 
channels in their lower reaches to the rock foundations. Mad river first 
strikes the rock at Tremont, but it is not continuously bedded or bordered 
with rock until it reaches Snyder’s Mills. Buck creek, in its descending 
cpurse, first brings the strata to light at Lagonda. The Little Miami 
exposes no beds of rock in its upper courses, but at Clifton it comes down. 
tothe Niagara limestone, and has there cut a narrow and most pictur- 
esque gorge for itself to a depth of 60 feet. Honey creek does not touch 
the Cliff limestone in its whole extent, but now and then strikes a point 
of the underlying Blue Limestone in the lowest portions of its course. 

Other facts bearing upon the topography of the county will appear in 
the disoussion of the succeeding topic. . 


DRIFT DEPOSITS. 


The Drift formation is by far the most important geological division 
of Clarke county. It covers with its beds almost every foot of the sur- 
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face in four or five townships, at least, and shuts out every trace of the 
underlying rocks; it furnishes all of the various soils that characterize 
the different sections of the county. This last statement alone, which is 
applicable to the larger portion of the state as well, fully entitles the 
Drift to take rank in importance above all other divisions of the geologi- 
cal scale, coal measures and metallic deposits not excepted. The soil of 
Clarke county is a mine from which vast stores of wealth have already 
been taken, and which teems with untold agricultural possibilities. It is 
unnecessary to discuss here at any length the general geology of the Drift 
period, or to state the various theories that have been brought forward in 
explication of its phenomena. A brief recapitulation, however, of the 
leading events in the Drift period, as it is shown in Ohio, is both appro- 
priate and necessary. 

1. The remarkable fact has been established by a great mass of con- 
current testimony which forbids any other construction, that at the close 
of Tertiary time, an investment of Arctic ice extended itself over the 
northern portions of the continent as far south, at least, as the 40th par- 
allel of latitude, forming, in fact, a continental glacier similar to that 
which covers the face of Greenland to-day, pushing before it all of the 
weathered fragments of the region over which it passed, planing and 
polishing the rocky floor of the continent, and grinding both the solid 
rocks and the loose materials of the surface, into gravel, sand and clay. 
The advance of the glacier was, in the main, to the southward, but it 
frequently swerved to the east or west, as can be determined by the direc- 
tion of the scratches left upon the rocks. These striae in Clarke county 
bear a general direction of 8.12 E. There is, besides this, abundant evi- 
dence of a general south-easterly trend in the transportation of local 
deposits which can be traced directly to their sources. This period of 
glaciation must have come on gradually, and have had a long continuance. 
It is almost certain that it was a period of northern elevation. The eleva- 
tion of a tract of British America, a few thousands of fect above its present 
level, would serve to explain a great many of the facts involved in the 
Glacial period. It is highly probable that astronomical causes conspired 
with these changes of level of the surface of the earth in causing this 
advance of Arcticüce, and not less in causing its disappearance at a later 
day. 

2. The second stage of the Drift period, which we can mark in Clarke 
county, is one that has only lately come to be recognized. It is an inter- 
ruption of the reign of ice, the intercalation of an epoch of vegetable 
growth in the otherwise barren deposits of clay, sand and gravel. Bya 
change of climate, at least the southern extension of the glacial sheet is 
melted, and as a result, the floor of the country is covered with a tough. 
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compact blue clay, filled with scratched pebbles and bowlders—a deposit 
always known as “hard pan”’—though not the only member of the Drift 
series that receives this designation. By an exposure of long continu- 
ance—of many centuries at least—these stubborn clays are converted into 
soil, and the vegetable and animal life, pushed southward by the advanc- 
ing glacier, have returned and established themselves upon it. The soil 
aad its vegetable and animal remains are very frequently met in the 
artificial excavations of the county, and sometimes in its natural sections. 

-3. An epoch of northern subsidence follows, in which the face of the 
country is carried fully 500 feet below its present level. Such a depression 
would insure a great extension of the northern lakes, and also an inva- 
sion of the sea from the Atlantic side and ky the Mississippi valley. As 
the country slowly sank and perhaps as slowly rose, the materials of its 
surface were quite thoroughly assorted into the beds of sand and clay 
and gravel, which at present occupy the face of the county. In this 
period of submergence, the old valleys were to a considerable extent 
‘filled, and all the irregularities of the rock surface were concealed. As 
the continent returned to its present level, the drainage system was 
adapted to the newly formed surface. This system generally coincides 
in its leading features with that previously in operation, but sometimes 
for areas of small extent it varies quite widely. 

All of these stages, as has been already stated, are distinctly shown 
in Clarke county. 

The polishing of the rocky floor can be observed wherever the rocks 
themselves are shown. The cap rock of the Springfield quarries is an 
unusually soft and friable limestone, at least for the Niagıra series, and 
retains these glacial markings less distinctly than most of the limestones 
of the state, but in the stripping of the quarries the unmistakable exhi- 
bition of this great agency are very frequently shown. The Clinton 
himestone in the vicinity of Snyder’s Station, also preserves these stria- 
tions very distinctly. Upon the western edge of the county, this action 
is everywhere shown. 

The formation of blue clay, due to the melting of the glacier, is not 
‘very often seen in the county. The heavy beds of blue clay found in 
Pleasant, Harmony, Green and Madison townships, are not to be con- 
founded with the true glacial drift. They belong to the Erie clays of 
Sir Wm. Logan, and must be referred to the period of submergence. 
The deposits of this age near Catawba cannot be less than 100 feet in 
thickness. 

The buried soil already alluded to, is frequently met in some sections 
of the county, more especially on the western side. The blackened clays 
that compose it are struck in every well in certain neighborhoods. Tree- 
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trunks and animal remains are less frequently met, it is true, but it is: 
by no means an uncommon occurrence to come upon these old growths 
at a depth of 20 or 30 feet below the surface. 

‘The: beds of yellow clay, of sand and gravel, that mark the next 
division of the Drift, constitute by far the most important member of the 
series in Clarke county. With the exception of a few almost insignifi-: 
cant areas, the whole soil of the county belongs to this division. The 
origin of the yellow clays has already been referred to. When blue clay 
is exposed to the air, the iron contained in it is raised to a higher state 
of oxidation, and the color ischanged from blue to yellow. Such exposure 
to atmospheric agencies must have befallen the blue clay in the prece-. 
ding division of its history, and a true cause is found to account for the. 
transformation of these superficial deposits. The weathering of these 
same blue clays serves also to account in good part for the sand and 
gravel, as these beds are heavily charged with sand, gravel and bowlders, 
which the assorting action above named would serve to distribute accord- 
ing to their present modes of occurrence. The line of: demarcation. 
between the yellow clays and the beds it covers, is oftentimes very sharp . 
and distinct, which renders it impossible to explain the yellow clays as. 
due to the superficial oxidation of the blue clays since their last emer- 
gence. 

Clarke county was during this stage part of an inland sea, or rather 
of a southward extension of the northern lakes. This period, we see, 
must have been of long duration. Many facts help us tosuch a conclusion. 
The sorting and sifting of materials alone would require long periods, 
but certain other facts impress upon the mind more forcibly the slow » 
growth of these deposits. 

Heavy accumulations of yellow ochre or ochreous gravel constitute one 
of the normal members of the series. These accumulations cannot have — 
been hurriedly gathered or tumultuously deposited where we find them 
to-day, but are to be referred to the agency of the vegetable kingdom. 
Microscopic plants separate the iron from the waters in which it is dis- 
solved, and deposit it in the orchre banks of the Drift. A fine example 
of these ochreous gravels can be seen on the farm of G.W. Hastings, Esq., 
east of the city of Springfield, in a cut of the London Branch Railroad. 

This ochre is sometimes used as a pigment. The quality is very satis- 
factory, but the labor entailed by the necessary washing of the gravel, 
will probably prevent it from displacing the foreign ochres in the market. 

Another element of the Drift beds that demands a long process of 
selection and a slow rate of deposition, is the Springfield clay, as a series 
of very fine-grained clays may be termed, in which iron is wanting, but . 
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which contain a notable quantity of lime and magnesia, and which con- 
sequently become white or cream colored, like the Milwaukee clay, when 
burned. The finest example of this series now known in the county, 
and indeed in southern Ohio, is the bank shown in the cut of the Atlan- 
tic and Great Western railway, just west of Mad river, and worked as a 
brick and tile clay for several years, by Peter Schindler, Esq. There are 
pockets of it in the Drift at very many points in this portion of the State. 
At Miamisburg it has been ground quite extensively into paint, and at 
Cincinnati it has been used in forming the concrete for the bottom and 
sides of the new reservoir. It is peculiarly fine and even in its grain, 
and its whole character forbids its reference to any hurried mode of 
deposition. In eddies and in quiet basins of the last submergence, it 
must have been laid down. The Springfield bed is more than 20 feet in 
thickness. These clays always belong to the later deposits of the Drift. 

The sand and gravel are left over the surface of the country in pic- 
turesque knolls and ridges, which add greatly to its natural beauty, and 
which, in the advantages they offer for building sites and road materials, 
form no mean element in its desirability for human habitation. These 
knolls and ridges are not the remnants of more extensive beds that cov- 
ered the whole face of the country originally, as might be thought at the 
first inspection, but they were deposited where we find them, and in the 
same form that they now possess. This is clearly proved by the lines of 
deposition that their sections furnish. The ridges often enclose basin 
shaped depressions of small extent, which ean be accounted for in no other 
way than as the results of the original deposition of the surrounding 
masses. These depressions are particularly noticeable in the north- 
eastern corner of the county, near Catawba. 

The gravel of the county is largely limestone in its composition, its 
pebbles representing the two great limestone belts that lie to the north- 
ward in the State, viz: the Helderberg and the Corniferous. In the 
southern parts of the county, the Clinton and Niagara rocks also con- 
tribute to its formation, but the.Helderberg limestone can be everywhere 
distinguished as the leading element. Its characteristic fossil, Leperditia 
alia, ean be found in almost every cubic yard of gravel in the county. 
Weathered and worn fossils of the Corniferous limestone are also fre- 
quently: met. A glance at the geological map of the state shows the 
quarries whence these vast accumulations have been derived, the Helder- 
berg limestone constituting the surface of at least a dozen counties in 
the central and northern portions of the State upon its western side. 
Besides the limestone, there are also great quantities of metamorphic 
pebbles arid bowlders, derived from the granitic rocks of Canada. There 
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is a wide variety of composition in these pebbles— diorite, granite, 
quartzite, schist and porphyry being intermingled in the same cubic foot 
of gravek. The pebbles and bowlders often retain traces of the agencies 
that fashioned them, in the planed, polished and striated faces that they 
present. The mechanical violence required to grind the superficial 
materials of the country, in their various degrees of division and in the 
proportions in which we now find them, must have been not only vast 
in quantity, but must have continued its work through protracted ages. 

It has already been remarked that, in the period of submergence, the 
former drainage system of the country had been almost entirely obliter- 
ated, in at least its minor features. The old channels were filled with 
sand and clay; but when, by the last emergence of the land from the 
waters, a drainage system was again. rendered necessary, the surface 
water selected for its paths of escape the old valleys in the main. It 
began the work of clearing out the silted channels—work in which it is 
still engaged, but which it has nowhere yet carried to completion. 
Sometimes, however, the streams have abandoned their old channels for 
short distances, and have wrought out new ones. These later formed 
channels constitute the most of the narrow gorges in the cliff rock that 
make such a notable feature in the scenery of this region. They are 
sometimes more circuitous, and sometimes more direct, than the earlier 
channels. The most striking example of this class of facts is found in 
the immediate vicinity of Springfield. 

- An old valley of Mad river is disclosed in the heavy cut of the Atlantic 
and Great Western railway, from the river bridge westward to Col. Peter 
Sinz’s crossing. A sketch of the course of the river, and also of the rail- 
roads that cross it, is appended, by which the facts can be more readily un- 
derstood. The tongue of land that occupies this bend of the river has an 
elevation of 100 feet to 125 feet above the level of the stream, and gives no 
hint in its contour of any break in the rocky floor underlying it. The 
Sandusky railroad, (C. 8. & C.) which was first in order of construction, 
cuts across this tongue, as will be observed in the figure. A considerable 
portion of this cut is wrought in solid cliff rock, the maximum depth of 
the stone cutting being 18 feet. With these facts before them, and 
guided also by the contour of the land, the Atlantic and Great Western 
Company, whose line crosses the river half a mile higher and on a grade 
of 10 feet below the first road, expected also to find rock, and made 
arrangements for tunneling the hill. The route that they selected, how- 
ever, chanced to be a buried channel of the river, which allowed an open 
cut of 65 feet through clay and sand, instead of a rock tunnel. Sound- 
ings that have since been made from the track to the level of the river, 
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Buried Channel of Mad River, at Springfield. 
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show Drift materials through this whole extent. The dotted lines in 
the figure indicate the buried channel, whose general limits can be as- 
' signed with a good degree of accuracy from the cliffs that remain, and 
‘the soundings that have been made. 

It will be observed, that the old channel was much shorter and more 
‚direct than that which the river has since wrought out for itself, accom- 
‘ plishing in three-fourths of a mile the same advance that is now gained 
by two and one-half miles. 

The quarries of Springfield and vicinity, reveal numerous examples 
“of a similar sort, old channels being disclosed in the rocky floor, of which 
-the surface fails to give the slightest intimation. 
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The comparatively recent date of the present river bed of the Great 
_ Miami, to the westward of Clarke county, has already been noticed, in 
connection with the existence of an older course of the river, which, by 
the peculiarities of the present drainage, has not been obliterated. This 
older channel follows the present course of Honey creek, turning to the 
southward in the vicinity of New Carliste. 

There can be no doubt that glacial erosion has done much toward 
fashioning these valleys, but still we must remember that, in the Lower 
Silurian island of Ohio, we are dealing with a portion of the oldest 
dry land of the United States, and the vast length of time in which 
atmospheric agencies have been at work, demands as a result of their 
operations, a vast measure of erosive action. 

In concluding this subject, it may be remarked, that the rocky floor 
of the country is exceedingly irregular, full of abrupt declivities and 
deep gorges, that are either wholly or partly concealed by the Drift 
deposits. 

A brief description of the rock formations of the county comes next in 
order. These have been already enumerated, as the Cincinnati, Clinton 
and Niagara limestones. ' 

I. The characteristics of the Cincinnati group, will be given at length 
in the report upon the southwestern counties of the state, and need not 
be particularly detailed here. The series always consists of interstrati- 
fied limestones and shales or clays, highly fossiliferous, and weathering 
rapidly into soils of great fertility. The characteristics of the series are 
not prominently displayed in those districts of the county in which the 
Cincinnati Group is the underlying rock, for reasons already given or 
readily recognized, the surface in those regions being heavily covered 
with Drift or alluvial formations. Examination of the map will show 
these areas to coincide with the deeper valleys of the county. 

But few opportunities are furnished in Clarke county to examine 
minutely the line of junction of the Cincinnati rocks and the Cliff lime- 
stone, but from the fact that points of junction have been studied on all 
sides in the adjacent counties, it is safe to conclude that the order already 
described as occurring in Montgomery county, obtains here also. A series of 
non-fossiliferous shales or marlites, from 20 to 30 feet in thickness, often- 
times conspicuously reddened by oxide of iron, mark the closing portion 
of Lower Silurian time. The astonishing wealth of life that prevailed 
in the seas in which the Cincinnati rocks were formed, almost entirely 
disappeared. A few of the more hardy forms survived, and are to be 
found in the overlying rocks of the Clinton, and even, in some instances, 
of the Niagara formation. Conspicuous among these fossils, is the bivalve 
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shell, Orthis biforata or Orthis lynx, which appeared in Trenton time, 
is found in all the divisions of the Cincinnati group, is met with again 
in the Clinton, and is finally found high up in the Niagara series. An 
equally remarkable horizontal range belongs to this fossil, as it is found 
in the equivalent formations of Europe, and throughout the whole length 
of the North American continent, from North Devon and King William’s 
Land to Georgia. | 
II. The Clinton limestone, the lowest member of the formations that 

were collectively designated the Cliff limestone of Ohio, by the earlier 
geologists of the West, is shown in very abundant and characteristic 
exposures in Clarke county. It enters the county in Mad River town- 
ship, forming the low cliffs that constitute the well defined southern 
boundary of the valley of Mud run, passing just east of the village of 
Enon, and crossing Mad river at Snyder’s station, where it forms the 
rocky floor of the railroads, and on the north side of the river showing 
itself in the low rocky wall that bounds the valley here and forms so 
picturesque an addition to the scenery, as viewed, for instance, from the 
-Valley pike. After passing just below Donnell’s creek, the line of out- 
crop trends to the north-west, passing through the Funderberg settle- 
ment, two miles to the east and north of New Carlisle. From thence it 
can be followed, though somewhat obscurely, through Pike township, 
quarries being occasionally worked in it. It is last seen in the Stafford 
settlement, on the western edge of the county. All along this line, 
strong springs are found, resulting from the collocation of the porous 
Cliff limestone and the impervious shales that complete the Cincinnati 
group. | 

, The characteristics of the Clinton rock in Clarke county, are precisely 
the same as in Montgomery county, which have been already described. 
It is always an uneven bedded rock, in its lower portions is of a sandy 
texture, and is a semi-crystalline, crinoidal limestone in its upper beds. 
It passes in color from white, through various shades of yellow and red, 
to a dark, brownish red, which contains a notable proportion of an oxide 
of iron. The most persistent tint is a delicate pink. The fossils, of 
which it is so largely composed, are crystalline in structure, and conse- 
quently resist the weathering action of the air better than the body of 
the rock in which they are set. Projecting portions of the fossils are 
consequently found on all exposed surfaces of the rock, converting them 
into very beautiful and interesting specimens. 

. The Clinton limestone is quite uniform in the main elements of its 
composition, consisting generally of 84 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 
and 10 or 12 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. It forms by its disin- 
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tegration astrong and fruitful soil, as can readily be seen along its imme- 
diate line of outcrop. These belts being naturally underdrained by the 
porous character of the lower beds of the Clinton, and being also abun- 
dantly supplied with. the elements of plant growth, are very valuable for 
orchards and general fruit-growing. : 

Despite its unevenness, it still constitutes a valuable building stone, 
and is largely used where the more valuable Niagara rock is not accessi- 
ble. It can be easily quarried, easily dressed, and is as durable as ordi- 
nary limestones at least. 

Its use as a firestone was noticed in the description of the rock as it is 
found in Montgomery county. It certainly has the power of resisting, 
without fracture, the lower degrees of heat to which chimney backs and 
furnace arches are exposed, and thus adds a valuable element to the dis- 
tricts in which it occurs. 

A high degree of heat, however, converts it into a lime, with which 
good and enduring work can bedone. The purest lime in Ohio is derived 
from the Clinton rocks near New Carlisle. It is burned in considerable 
quantity by John Brown, two miles west of the village. Its composition 
has been already given in the previous report, but the fact that it con- 
tains over 95 per cent. of carbonate of lime is sufficient to justify the 
claim here made for it. The comparative values of these true carbonates 
of lime and the magnesian limestones of the Niagara series, will be 
treated of in another portion of this report. 

The localities at which the Clinton rocks can be observed in the county 
can be enumerated by the hundred, but one or two will suffice. All of 
its characteristics can be seen in the exposures at and near Snyder’s Sta- 
tion, three miles below Springfield, and also in the cliffs that appear on 
the opposite side of the river in the line of outcrop already traced. The 
Herzler and Keifer farms furnish as good examples as any. 

III. The Niagara series is, however, by far the most important divi- 
sion of the geological scale of the county. It has a much greater thick- 
ness than either of the previously named formations; it covers a much 
wider area, and furnishes a much more valuable series of products, con- 
tributing, indeed, in its lime and building stone, a very important addi- 
tion to the resources and income of the county. The name of the forma- 
tion is derived from the remarkable natural section which the Falls of 
Niagara disclose. The great sheet of limestone that is there cut through 
can be traced in an almost unbroken extent to the cliffs of Mad river. 

The thickness of the series in Clarke county certainly exceeds 75 feet, 
as a single section affords this measurement without exhausting the 
series at either its lower or upper limit. As the section to which refer- 
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ence is made gives the best exhibition of the Niagara group in the 
county, and as it substantially represents the whole series, a more detailed 
account of it will be given. It is found at Holcomb’s lime kilns, on the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway, one mile below Springfield Station. 
The same section is afforded, indeed, in the cliffs that bound the valley 
of Mad river for a mile or two above and below this point, but the large 
amount of quarrying done at Holcomb’s kilns, makes it easy to recognize 
the various elements of the system. If a natural section were to be 
depended on, that at Sinz’s Mill would be found most satisfactory. The 
elements of the Niagara group at the point named, and in the county at 
large, are four. They can be named in ascending order— 


1. Niagara shale. 
2. West Union cliff. 
_ 3. Springfield stone. , 
4. Upper cliff, or Cedarville beds. 


. The building stone of the county is almost entirely derived from the 
third member of the series, and the lime from the fourth member. 


Brief descriptions of these various strata will now be given: | 

1. The Niagara shale in Clarke county immediately overlies the Clin- 
ton limestone. It will be remembered that the Dayton stone occu- 
pies this same position in those portions of Montgomery and adjacent 
counties in which it is found, but the Dayton stone is an exceptional 
formation and is confined to quite narrow limits. It seems to have grown 
in insulated areas of this region on the floor of the sea, while around it, 
for thousands of miles, calcareous shales and shaly limestones were form- 
Ing. It must have been deposited in protected basins, in and around 
which life abounded. 

The thickness of the Niagara shales in the county has not been meas- 
ured with precision, as no section has been found that includes it all, 
but it cannot be far from 25 feet. This measurement was obtained on 
the land of Henry Snyder, near Snyder’s Station. It will be remembered 
that in Highland and Adams counties this stratum attains a thickness of 
100 feet. 

"Both forms of the series, viz., calcareous shales or marlites, and shaly 
limestones are found in the county. In the section already named, viz., 
at: Holeomb’s quarries, the shales are found, consisting there of a soft, light- 
blue, impervious rock, 10 feet in thickness immediately above the rail- 
. road track. They are locally called soap-stones. The most noticeable 
feature in their occurrence is, perhaps, the line of springs that comesout 
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upon their upper surface. A collocation of materials, similar to that 
which marks the line of junction of Upper and Lower Silurian rocks in 
southern Ohio, viz., a porous limestone overlying impervious beds, 
explains the outflow of these springs at this horizon. They are found 
especially upon the southern sides of the valleys, the dip of the strata 
throwing the water forward to these outcrops. Examples can be noted 
along the clifis that form the southern boundary of the valley of Mad river, 
from Snyder’s Station for two miles northward. One spring of great vol- 
ume and steadiness breaks out just above the track of the Sandusky rail- 
road, in this vicinity, and would be highly esteemed if it were found where 
water was less abundant. This horizon is one of great importance in the 
water supply of the district in which it occurs, not only because of the 
springs that find their outflow over ita beds, but because all of the wells 
that are drilled through the upper part of the cliff rock must descend to 
this stratum, in order to furnish a strong and permanent supply. There 
are some horizons of springs at a higher elevation in the series, it is true, 
and attention will presently be called to them, but they generally fail 
in times of drought, and no satisfactory results will be found in wells 
sunk in the Niagara limestone, unless they are carried as low as the 
upper surface of the shales. A feeble line of springs shows itself also on 
the northern side of the valley, and at the very section under review. 

In this member of the series, an excellent article of firestone has been 
found. The furnace arches of the distillery at Snyder’s station were 
several times laid up from it, and better results obtained than any fire- 
brick then accessible, afforded. Its composition warrants the expectation 
of its being found a refractory stone, as it is in many instances scarcely 
anything but a silicate of alumina. 

The relations of the shale to the overlying limestone being precisely 
similar in kind to those occuring at the locality from which this import- 
ant formation derives its name, viz., Niagara Falls, it is not surprising 
to find that numerous cascades occur along the margin of the valley. 
The great cataract owes its continued existence to the fact that its 
waters pass in their descent over a solid limestone (Niagara limestone) 
which overlies a shale (Niagara shale). The shale being weathered and 
removed by atmospheric agencies more rapidly than the solid limestone 
above it can be worn by the water, the latter formation is left projecting 
in tables or cliffs, which fall into the gorge below when sufficiently un- 
dermined. All of these elements concur in the course of the streams 
that flow from the table land of the county into the valley of Mad river, 
where it has been cut sufficiently deep to reach the shales. The locality 
already noted as showing the springs that flow out over the shale, also 
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affords excellent examples of the cascades to which reference is here 
made. Aside from the points now noted, the Niagara shale is but an 
unimportant element in the geology of Clarke county. It takes no part 
in the surface formations of the county, as it is without horizontal ex- 
tension, being found only in the vertical section already described. 


2. The second member of the Niagara scale of Ohio is even more in- 
significant in the section now under consideration, and in the county 
generally, than even the Niagara shale. Its thickness is but 8 feet in 
the only locality where it is clearly shown; it yields no products of 
economical importance; and the fossils found in it are but few and 
indifferently preserved. Still it is not without its geological interest, as 
it unequivocally represents the heavy beds of Highland and Adams 
counties, described by Dr. Locke, in his geological report of 1839, as the 
“Cliff Limestone ” of Adams county, and recognized in the report of the 
present survey on the “ Geology of Highland County,” as the “Lower” 
or “West Union Cliff”—a formation at least ten times as thick in the 
districts above’ named as it is here found, and exhibiting in its beds 
some of the most important facts in the geological structure of this 
region. 

‘ In the section at Holcomb’s lime-kilns, this member can be marked as 
the lowest floor of the quarry. Its contact with the shales is recognized 
by the line of springs already described, that appears at the junction of 
these two formations. The rock is massive rather than composed of 
layers, and is thus ill adapted for building purposes. Nor is it pure 
enough to furnish a good article of lime. It is to be recognized in but 
few other sections of the county, and needs no farther discussion. 


38. We come next to what has been denominated the Springfield stone, 
viz: the building stone courses which form so constant an element in 
thé Niagara rocks of Ohio at this horizon. It is separated from the 
West Union limestone by a distinct boundary. As this portion of the 
series is so well developed and exhibited in the Springfield quarries, it 
seems appropriate to designate it as the Springfield limestone, and this 
name has accordingly been attached to this division in all portions of 
south-western Ohio in which it is shown. It isa prominent member of 
the Highland county series, as will be seen in the report on the geology 
of that county, subserving there the same purpose as a building stone 
that it does here. 

The Springfield limestone is a magnesian carbonate, containing gen- 
erally about 50 per cent. of carbonate of lime and 40 per cent. of carbon- 
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ate of magnesia. Some of the remaining substances—a small percent- 
age of. silica and also of alumina—stand in the way of its being burned 
into an approved lime. There is, however, no uniformity in its compo- 
sition. 

The prevailing color of this rock in Clarke county, is alight drab, 
though several blue courses occur. To the southward, the rock is mainly 
blue. The desirabiity of the light colored stone for fine work, is some- 
times lessened by faint reddish streaks diffused through its substance. 

The thickness of this division is never more than 20 feet, and seldom 
exceeds 15 feet in this portion of the state. At Holcomb’s, it is 13 feet. 
Like the other members of the series, it expands to the southward, reach- 
ing at Hillsboro its maximum in Ohio of 45 feet. 

Beginning in the Springfield quarries at the bottom of the series, we 
find several heavy courses, from 10 to 18 inches thick, overlying the West 
Union cliff. These lowest courses are blue in color, and despite their mas- 

‚sive appearance, are generally treacherous as building stones. Where 
exposed to the weather, they lose in a few years their dressed surfaces, 
their seams continually widen, and, in a word, they show themselves to 
be undergoing a state of certain, though slow, disintegration. The walls 
of the jail in Springfield, furnish an illustration of all these character- 
istics. The blue courses generally, even when found above the lowest 
beds, show the same tendency, and should at least be carefully tested, 
before being used in structures where they can be attacked by atmos- 
pheric agencies. The drab courses are almost all durable building 
stones in all ordinary situations. Making up as they do the bulk of this 
division, they furnish an invaluable supply of building stone to Spring- 
field and the adjacent country. 

But three courses in the quarry can be raised in large enough tables to 
make them suitable for cutting. These are, in ascending order, an 
8 inch course, a 12 inch course, and a 10 inch course. They are found in 
the lower half of the section. Of these the middle course is most valuable. 
Its thickness is sometimes increased to 14 inches. A layer of white, 
silicious concretions, two or three inches in thickness, lying in the mid- 
dle of this course, detracts somewhat from its appearance and value, and 
adds to the expense of dressing. The 8 inch course can easily be split 
into two 4 inch courses, which are turned to large account in the flagging 
of the city. The Springfield stone can be cut with very much more 
facility than the Dayton stone. 

The remainder of the series is just as valuable for general masonry as 
the portion above named. The stone is easily raised, in several of the 
quarries by the bar alone, in blocks of convenient size and thickness. 
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The price of the common building stone delivered in the city, ranges 
from $1,50 to $2,00 per perch. The dressed stone sells for eight or ten 
times these rates. Not the least among the natural advantages of this 
thriving and beautiful town is this abundant supply of desirable build- 
ing stone. 

A considerable demand already exists for the products of the Spring- 
field quarries, in the adjacent country, especially in the drift-covered 
regions to the northward, and this demand is sure to steadily increase. 
The courses suitable for cutting have already found their way to the Cin- 
cinnati market, and make a valuable addition to its resources in the way 
of architectural supply. 

The quarries in Springfield and its immediate vicinity substantially 
agree in character, when equally advantageous exposures are secured. 

The principal dealers in the city at present are Wm. Thompson, George 
C. Frey, Alexander Mowatt and Petticrew Bros. Below the city, Creigh- 
ton’s quarries have long been worked, and the greater ease with which 
the stone is there raised, no blasting being required, has enabled these 
quarries to compete in the city market with those that lie within the 
- city limits. On the western side of Mad river, Col. Sinz’s quarries have 
been opened at a comparatively recent date, and the stone from them is, 
in some respects, superior to any produced in the neighborhood. The 
cutting courses have a finer color than in the other quarries, and were 
they not slightly disfigured by the faint reddish streaks already noted, 
they would certainly take high rank in any market. The flinty layer 
found in the city quarries, is either greatly reduced in thickness or entirely 
disappears. 

Still lower, the quarries of Moore and Holcomb, on opposite sides of 
Mad river, complete the list of the points at which the stone is now raised 
in large quantity. 

The supply is immense, and indeed is practically inexhaustible. 

There are two seams of shale interspersed in the series, that constitute 
sources of springs along the outcrop of the rock. One lies near the 
bottom of the series, the other at a point three or four feet below the upper 
limit of the formation. The upper shale also contains very numerous 
flinty concretions. The more important springs along the valley of 
Buck creek, belong to one of these two divisions. The wells of the city 
have sometimes stopped at the vein of water that belongs to the upper 
seam, but such a supply is precarious, and the drilling should always be 
carried through to the second horizon, despite any favorable appearances 
at an earlier point in the descent. It would be safer still to carry the 
boring to the great sheet of water supported by the Niagara shale, 10 or 
12 feet below the last horizon named. 
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Mention has already been made of the presence of silica in the build- 
ing-stone courses. This generally occurs in nodules, from two to six 
inches in diameter, but sometimes in layers of considerable extent an 
inch or two thick. It is almost always rich in fossils. Indeed it may be 
considered certain that the silica has, in all cases, been introduced into 
the rock in the replacement of calcareous fossils. Many of these fossils are — 
of microscopic size. The layer of flint nodules that divides the 10 inch 
cutting course, is probably due to the metamorphosis and replacement of 
the bed of large shells of Pentamerus oblongus, that originally occurred 
at this horizon. At all events, the Pentamerus is sometimes found in 
the nodules, and the whole seam agrees, in its mode of occurrence, with 
the layers of the shell that are frequently met with in this series. 

The most prominent fossil of the Springfield limestone has already 
been named, viz., the Pentamerus oblongus. It is found at a lower hori- 
zon here than to the southward. In Highland county, it is seldom found 
in the building stone series, its great multiplication being confined to 
the overlying beds, but in Clarke county and the regions immediately 
adjoining, it is almost equally distributed through both series. It is found 
in the lowest layers of the Springfield stone, but has not yet been noted 
in the division underneath. It attains its largest size at this horizon, - 
some of the casts having a length of six inches. It never makes up the 
substance of the rock at this point, as it does elsewhere, but a great 
development of the form occurs in a thin seam, and then a foot or two of 
rock are added to the series, in which this fossil is not found. Perfect 
casts are of rarer occurrence here than in the beds above, but nowhere is 
the shell shown to better advantage than in the slabs to be obtained 
from all of the quarries which are covered and crowded with the 
full-grown valves. The best locality yet noted for these slabs is Col. 
Sinz’s quarry, below the town. Other bivalve shells of the brachiopod 
division are found in the Springfield stone. Among them may be named 
the two very well known and widely distributed forms, Orthis biforata 
and Atrypa reticularis There may be added to these, Orthis flabellum, 
Strophomena rhomboidalis, and one or two additional species of Penta- 
merus. Chambered shells of the genus Orthoceras are quite frequently 
met with. The Niagara trilobite, Calymene Blumenbachit, (Calymene 
Niagarensis, Hall?) abounds in many localities. These are the principal 
representatives of the life of the seas in which the Springfield stone 
was formed. There is an almost equal paucity of individuals and of 
species preserved in the rock, and, indeed, it is this fact which gives the 
series its value in large part, the occurrence of distinct and well pre- 
served fossils, especially when they are of large size, almost always being 
unfavorable to the character of the rock for all architectural purposes. 
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4. The fourth division of the Niagara formation in the county is at 
once tbe thickest in its vertical section, the most widely distributed in 
area, and by far the most important in its products. It has been styled 
in the tabular view of the rocks of the county, the Cedarville limestone, 
and is recognized as the true geological equivalent of the Leclaire, Racine, 
Milwaukee and Bridgeport beds of the north-west, and of the Guelph 
formation of Canada. Thename by which it is here designated, is taken 
from Cedarville, Greene county, where in numerous quarries this mem- 
ber of the group is disclosed with all its most characteristic fossils, and 
without the presence of any of the lower members. 

A much greater thickness is found at the section under review, viz., at 
Holcomb’s quarries, than at any other point in thecounty. There are 42 
feet of the Cedarville stone quarried here, while one-half of this amount 
is a full average in the other quarries of the county. We find two sub- 
divisions of this group, the lower and heavier being a massive rock, semi- 
crystalline in texture, retaining but few lines of bedding, and crowded 
often through all its substance with the casts of Pentamerus. Above this 
portion, certain thin, uneven-bedded limestones, sandy and porous in 
texture, but charged with a great variety of very interesting but poorly 
preserved fossils are found. Both of these sub-divisions are united popu- 
larly under a common designation, viz., “cap-rock.” There seem to have 
been original differences in the rates of growth of the rock at different 
points—as the 40 feet section does not contain all that the 20 foot section 
has, and 20 feet in addition, but each is made up of the same elements, 
both of which are thickened in the first-named section, so as to make the 
aggregate greater. Within the limits of the city of Springfield, the cap- 
rock does not exceed 25 feet in thickness—the ordinary sections giving 20 
feet. 

The area occupied by the cap-rock or Cedarville beds, is almost co-ex- 
tensive with the area occupied by the Niagara series in the county, as 
there are very few localities, and these of but small extent, where the 
cap-rock has been wholly removed by denudation, while the lower beds 
have been left. 

The fossils of this division are far more abundant and far more inter- 
esting than are found in any of the divisions previously noticed. The 
occurrence of Pentamerus oblongus in this group, as well as in the under- 
lying one, has already been alluded to. It is from this portion of the 
rock that the perfect casts are always obtained. The genera Orthis, 
Strophomena, Atrypa, Rhynchonella, Eatonia, are all represented here— 
some of them by several species. The number of chambered shells is 
also increased in genera, species and individuals. Among these forms 
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are several species of Orthoceras, one of which is Orthoceras abnorme, Hall, 
and others that are new or not identified. Someof them attain a large size, 
the living chambers being 5 or 6 inches in diameter, and the entire length 
of such shells being at least as many feet. Curved shells of the same great 
division, belonging to the Cyrtoceras or Trochoceras group are also found 
here. There is aconsiderable number of univalves, some of them of large 
size. The genera Pleurotomaria and Platyostoma are well represented. 
A large Bellerophon, of an undescribed species, occurs here also. The 
most interesting of all the divisions of animal life represented here, are, 
however, the crinoids and the allied group of cystideans. Prominent 
among them is the widely distributed Niagara crinoid, Caryocrinus 
ornatus. The internal casts of this species abound through all the 
series. The genus Saccocrinus is represented by several species. Sac- 
cocrinus Chrisyti is found everywhere, and at least three or four additional 
species of the same genus that are probably undescribed. The genus 
Eucalyptocrinus is also well represented. Among the recognized species, 
is the unusual form Eucalyptocrinus cornutus, Hall. Among the cystid- 
eans found here, may be named the genera Holocystites and Gomphocys- 
tites. Although these fossils are all internal casts, some of them still 
possess rare beauty, the plates having been replaced by crystalline car- 
bonate of lime, and thus converted into lustrous faces that reflect light 
like mirrors. Some of them occur with stems attached, and occasionally 
the roots arealsoshown. Portionsof the rock are often wholly composed 
of broken stems, plates and arms. 

Trilobites of three or more genera, are met with in the Cedarville 
imestone. Dalmania, Isotelus, and Encrinurus are found, and occasion- 
ally casts of great perfection occur. 

Corals also exist in considerable variety, but not generally in good pre- 
servation. The genera Syringopora, Halysites, Favosites and Columnaria 
are especially noteworthy. The first named of these forms often decom- 
poses, and leaves the rock perforated with vacant spaces wherever its 
stems extended. The chain corals are very abundant and are often found 
in masses of considerable size. 

In the description of the composition and contents of this stratum, a 
band of silicious limestone that ranges quite extensively through the 
series, must not be omitted. It occurs in the Springfield quarries, having 
a thickness of five feet at Petticrew’s limekilns. It never has a great 
horizontal extent but often disappears within the limits of a single 
quarry. This silicious belt with its lenticular masses, illustrates very 
well one of the results recently obtained by deep sea dredgings, that beds 
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of limestone and flint may be contemporaneously deposited in closely 
contiguous areas. This belt furnishes very excellent and durable material 
for road making, but has no other useful application. 

The Cedarville division of the Niagara group is seldom used as a build- 
ing stone. It is not defective in point of durability, but occurring, as it 
does, in either a massive or very thin bedded form, instead of in even 
and convenient courses, it would be worked at a considerable disadvan- 
tage, au compared with the underlying series. To render the building 
stone accessible, however, the cap-rock must all be moved, and this in 
turn would add immensely to the expense of the building stone, were it 
not true that this division is itself possessed of such economical value 
that it would be quarried in great quantity though no fine quarries of 
building stone lay beneath it. 

The Cedarville rock furnishes lime of a very superior quality, and has 
been turned to account for this purpose for a long time, and in very large 
quantity. Springfield lime, indeed, is the standard of excellence for all 
southwestern Ohio. As has been already intimated, it is the cap-rock 
only that is burned for lime in all of this district. The thickness of this 
series will be remembered as varying from 10 to 20 feet in the city quar- 
ries, and from 25 to 40 feet in the quarries below the town. The cap-rock 
is not perfectly homogeneous in character. Two principal sub-divisions 
have been already named in it, as shown in the mode of bedding, and by 
fossil contents in part. All of it, however, is magnesian limestone with 
the exception of the silicious element already noted, and the differences 
of the various belts in chemical constitution are confined within a very 
narrow range, the lime or the magnesia being increased or decreased a 
few hundredths, or the proportions of foreign substances, as silica and 
alumina, being slightly varied. The best form of the rock is very near 
to a typical dolomite, or double carbonate of lime or magnesia. Probably 
physical differences in the series interfere quite as much with its value 
for lime as these slight variations in chemical constitution. 

. The uppermost portion, it will be remembered, has a sandy and porous 
texture, though it is quite as free from silica as the lower beds. The 
lime produced from it is of equal strength and whiteness with that 
obtained from the more solid portion of the rock, but it is burned with a 
somewhat less degree of heat than the latter, and is therefore often over- 
burned, as is shown by its becoming “sticky” in the kiln. The more solid 
stone of the middle and lower courses is consequently valued higher for 
burning than the uppermost beds. 

The chemical composition of the stone is indicated in the following 
analyses, made by Dr. Wormley for the Survey. Care was taken in every 
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instance to obtain fair samples of the stone belonging to different quar- 
ries, but from some of the results, it must be judged that the samples do 
not fairly represent the quarries, especially in the 6th and 7th analysis. 
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Probably every quarry has limestone as good as the best, and as bad 
as the worst, indicated in these tables. Aside from the differences already 
noted between the beds of sandy texture and the massive beds beneath 
them, there are no constant differences between the many quarries worked 
for lime burning. Every close observer will note portions of the series 
that he uses which are superior or inferior to other portions, but as all 
make marketable lime, all are burned together. The varying reputations 
of the limes from different kilns depends upon the varying degrees of 
care and skill exercised in burning the lime, rather than upon native 
differences in the stone that is used. There is, in fact, a remarkable 
degree of uniformity in chemical composition in the belts of rock that 
supply south-western Ohio with lime. Bierley’s quarries in Darke county, 
Dugan’s, near Sidney, Wilson’s, north of Dayton, the Springfield quarries, 
those of Yellow Springs, of Cedarville, of Leesburg, Lexington and Green- 
field, of Hillsboro and Locust Grove, all produce an excellent quality of 
lime. Many of the distinctions that are made in regard to them, as that 
one is a “hot” lime, fit only for paper making or gas purifying, or that 
another has a much greater degree of “strength ” than the rest, will not, 
probably, stand the test of careful experiment. There are no “hot” 
limes in the series, and all of them have about the same degree of 
“strength.” They vary slightly as to the readiness with which they 
can be slaked, and also somewhat in whiteness, so that for finishing pur- 
poses a well grounded preference may be exercised. 

The modes of burning have been greatly modified within the last ten 
years, and are now rapidly approximating to uniformity. A dozen years 
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ago, the lime was all burned in kilns, holding from 500 to 1500 bushels 
of lime. This whole quantity was burned by a single fire, without any 
change in the contents of the kiln. As a consequence, some portions 
were overburned and others underdone, and more was got ready for use 
than the market required at once. 

Patent draw-kilns have almost entirely displaced these older styled 
kilns, as was sure to be the case from the time when the former were first 
introduced. For the advantages that they furnish are so manifest and 
so important, the reduction of expense in the operation is so considera- 
ble, that in the burning of lime as a business, they rule out their old 
competitors peremptorily. The advantages are— 

Ist. They yield a regular product. A given number of bushels, from 
200 to 300, can be depended on, every 24 hours. This product can be 
increased or decreased also to some extent, according to the demands of 
the trade. 

2d. They furnish a uniform product. All of the lime that they turn 
out, if they are managed with skill, is of one quality as far as the burn- 
ing is concerned, neither over-burned nor under-burned. 

3d. They allow a greater division and economy of labor, and thus 
render a higher degree of skill attainable in those processes for which 

raining is required. 

4th. They effect a very considerable reduction of time in the process 
of burning. The limestone is in the kiln but little more than 24 hours, 
while in the former method, between two and three days were required. 

5th. They effect a notable reduction of expense in the matter of fuel. 
The best results of the old kilns gave 50 bushels of lime to one cord of 
wood. In the patent kilns, 75 bushels are frequently burned with one 
cord. The average of the old kilns gives doubtless less than 40 bushels 
to one cord. The average in all well managed patent kilns, is over 60 
bushels to the cord. As the market rates of wood at the kilns exceed 
$3.00 per cord, it will at once be seen that competition between the two 
processes cannot be permanently maintained. Two varieties of patent 
draw kilns are now in use in Springfield—viz: Page’s patent, and the 
“Monitor.” They yield equally satisfactory results. 

‘Wood is the only fuel used in burning Springfield lime. Various 
experiments have been made in the substitution of stone coal, but none 
of them have thus far yielded satisfactory results. At Wilson’s kilns, 
and also at Brown’s, just west of the county line, cannel coal is at pres- 
ent used in part, in burning every kiln, but it is not claimed to effect 
any saving of expense, unless it be in the small item of handling the 
fuel. In these cases, the process is always finished by wood fires. Exper- 
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iments in the use of coal have been carefully made at Holcomb’s, and at 
Frey’s kilns. The same difficulty is reported from both—a lime being 
furnished that would not slake perfectly, but small grains of which 
would remain in the mortar, and afterward break out from the wall into 
which it was laid. Mr. J. S. Page, the inventor of one of the patent’ 
lime kilns largely in use, made experiments in a small way to determine 
the cause of this unequal slaking, and was led to believe that the pres- 
ence of sulphur in the coal, produced the result. If this were true, the 
use of certain coal veins that have been found to be almost free from: 
sulphur, would obviate the difficulty. There is good reason to doubt, | 
however, whether the trouble is really caused in this way. 

The character of the Springfield lime has already been incidentally 
alluded to, but it deserves a somewhat more extended notice. It is the. 
standard of excellence as a finishing lime in the Cincinnati market and” 
for all southwestern Ohio. It is carried in considerable quantity inte- 
Kentucky, and finds its way even to New Orleans. The qualities of the - 
lime that especially recommend it are its mildness, its whiteness and its 
strength. | 

Its mildness results from its chemical constitution. All the varieties - 
of magnesian limestones, make what are called “lean ” or “ cool” limes. 
They slake with little heat and do not “set” orhardenrapidly. Although 
they require more time for slaking than the “fat” limes, they can be 
used more promptly after the operation is finished, for unlike the true 
carbonates of lime, they have no tendency to contract in drying so as 
to mar the wall with minute fractures or “chip-cracks.” Thus, in all 
ways, they ensure economical working. ' 

The quality already described, does not militate against another of 
even more importance in mortar than this—viz: the strength and per- 
manence of the cement which it furnishes. There is no more durable 
lime cement used in Ohio than Springfield affords. A wall built of it, 
in a few ycars, acquires such hardness that a nail can be driven more 
easily into a well-burned brick than into the mortar which holds it to 
its place. | 

The presence of the magnesia seems also to add hydraulic energy to — 
the mortar to some degree, making it able to withstand the dissolving 
action of water. 

It seems almost necessary, from facts like these, that the statements in 
regard to limes in our most authoritative works, should be revised. The 
purport of these statements, without exception, is, that the higher the 
percentage of carbonate of lime in mortar, the higher is the value of the 
mortar. 
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Ohio has large supplies of limestone containing from 84 to 96 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime, the 4 to 16 per cent. of the remainder being com- 
posed largely of carbonate of magnesia. In southwestern Ohio these 
limestones are even more accessible than the magnesian stones of the 
Cedarville horizon. In fact, they have to be crossed before the latter can 
be reached. They had the advantage also of priority of use, most of 
the lime burned 25 years since, being derived from these kinds of rock. 
They have been, however, everywhere displaced, so that there is scarcely 
& kiln in operation among the purer limestones in this whole section of 
the state. It is true that the magnesian limestone, can be burned with 
less expense of fuel than the other kinds, but the change was not made 
an this account, but solely.on account of the intrinsic excellence of the 
lime produced. The change was made by practical men, who were 
wholly intent upon securing the best results most economically. The 
advantages of a “cool” lime, are counted so great that lime of the oppo- 
site character can scarcely be given away to the builders of Cincinnati. 

It certainly seems desirable that a careful, scientific investigation 
should be instituted with reference to the very different qualities of lime 
that are now in the market. Whenever such an examination and com- 
parison shall be extended to all the points named in the preceding dis- 
cussion, it will be found that the lean limes, of which the Cedarville 
limestone is the type, deserve a very different place in the classification 
from that previously assigned to them—in fact, that the last of the old 
estimate shall become the first of the new. 

The quantity of lime annually produced in Sprin gfield and its imme- 
diate vicinity, is very considerable. It is not less than 500,000 bushels, 
and during some years it has largely exceeded thisamount. The parties 
already named as dealers in Springfield stone, are the lime burners also— 
the two branches of business being necessarily connected, as will be un- 
derstood from the relations that the building rock and limestone bear to 
each other. 

The business can be seen to the best advantage at the extensive quar- 
ries and kilns of W. H. Moore and A. & W. Holcomb, three miles below 
Springfield. These parties have the best hold upon the outside trade by 
reason of their railroad facilities, the kilns of Moore being located 
directly upon the line of the Sandusky road, and Holcomb’s on the 
Atlantic ahd Great Western road. The location and arrangements of 
Holcomb’s kilns leave little to be desired in these particulars. Every 
part of the business is systematized and carried on at a minimum of ex- 
pense, and the product of the kilns is not surpassed in uniformity. 

The following statements, furnished by Albert Holcomb, Esq., show in 
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detail the cost of producing a bushel of lime under the most favorable 
circumstances. The estimate is made from the business of the firm for 
the year 1871. It is calculated in part from the following items: 


Total production of lime for the year......... uses ssnnsnsonsonnsansnenan snennann 104,594 bushels. 
Average cost Of wood per COT .......ccccsses cosscs sescssesscecsocerceceescersceesesee $3.48 
Average production of lime per cord Of wood ......... 22... cesses ssseverceonees ~ 86 bushels. 


The wood used previous to July 1st, being inferior, produced only 47 
bushels per cord of wood and two-fifths of the year’s product. The wood 
used after July 1st, was of good quality, and produced 63 bushels per cord 
and three-fifths of the year’s product. . 


Labor, including stripping and cleaning quarry, drilling, breaking rock, burn- 





ing lime, and loading into cars, per bushel...... 0.000. osseusoon coceee cose cvcse sonne $0.0728 
Wood .eosnouen ccsscecce nnnuus soccee snunan cases cecesccne beases oases see nnnnnn cos san nennen coves snnnan cocees 0623 
Powder and fuse ..........cece sanonnuns snnonsan cnsecvoee nunnen sonnnanen scene sensse cocsee sennsneneere 0040 
Incidental expense ...........cccessccse cosccccre ccnsee snununne sonsccaccnee seseesces sores cesses cocese 0063 
Total cost per Dushel.............00ceccossecces covece sunnannun nonnen apececes anonsn soonanonecne 50.1454 


The rent of the quarry and foreman’s wages are not included in the 
above estimate. | 

For the first six months of the year a still more detailed statement is 
turnished, the cost of the labor being distributed among the several 
items involved: 


Stripping and cleaning quarry and handling Wood..............sscc0 sessseeee an coseses ee SO.0161 





Drilling...... 20.0.0000 000000 020000000 seccevees csccssceceeees sossesees coeces ceeses seseeseee secece cos sessseecs 0.0125 
Breaking rock............ccsccsses cesses cccscvecessces sonsansen sos ensses cascee senesenes secees seeece nennen 0.0153 
Burning and loading ...........000.sccsssccceen secees cecnes seccsssen cecees seeeee cesses seseesces see een 0.0309 
Wood .........cccceececees snnnnnnnn cos annnnn anne seseesaes nannsensn cecees peesee nen euere senses cee ses anne 0.0692 
Powder and fuse ......... ccccccescccsses coonscess cossosese sos conscses nanunn covseeces sesces eeaces cstece 0.0044 
Incidental ExPense.........0.cessecsce see sscscsene sesecccce sonceccce coscccece sovces eccsccces senses ene 0.0064 

Total cost per bushell........... ccc.cc ccs 000000000 cos ccevee ceccecnce cececs secees copeseuce ann nennen $0.1548 


It has already been stated that wood is used exclusively in the lime- 
burning of this region. The average amount of lime burned by one 
cord of wood has also been given. Taking all the kilns and the various 
qualities of wood used into the account, it is not probable that the gen- 
eral average rises as high as 50 bushels of lime to one cord of wood. But 
assuming this rate for the present, we find that the burning of lime in 
and around Springfield requires annually 10,000 cords of wood. An 
average of such woodland as is now brought into the market, will yield 
50 cords to the acre. The consumption of the Springfield kilns then re- 
quires the annual clearing of 200 acres of woodland in the vicinity of 
Springfield. This is a severe demand, and cannot be permanently met 
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without materially increasing the cost of the lime. It is greatly to be 
hoped that coal can be successfully applied to this work, as it has been 
to so many others for which wood was once counted indispensable. 

It is worthy of mention in this connection, that the farmers of the 
vicinity have almost entirely neglected the great supply of fertilizers 
that the ashes, charcoal and lime-waste of the kilns furnish. Not one 
bushel in ten thousand has ever reached its only proper destination, viz: 
the land which has been despoiled of its forests for the carrying on of 
this process, but ashes and lime have been turned to unseemly and un- 
profitable uses—made into road beds around the quarries, drawn out to 
fill waste ground, or even carted to the banks of the streams to be swept 
down by the floods. Quite recently the ashes have been sifted and 
turned to economical account in soap-making, but still great quantities 
. of the remaining products are accessible, to repay many fold the expense 
and trouble of applying them to the half exhausted lands that surround 
the kilns on every side. The wood wagon from the farm should be 
transformed into an ash wagon from the kiln. 

Nor should the ashes be neglected when the soap-boiler has extracted 
from them the most of their potash. They still contain in large quanti- 
ties the most important mineral food of plants. 

As the excuse for such neglect is sometimes made that the application 
of ashes and lime stimulate the growth of white clover at the expense 
of blue grass and other more desirable products, it may be added that 
these mineral fertilizers should be applied to crops with the same degree 
of care and observation that good farmers use in the application of ordin- 
ary manures. For instance, let the ashes and lime be applied as a top- 
dressing to fall sown wheat, which is to be seeded with clover—or to 
clover fields which are to be plowed under green, and the results cannot 
fail to be most satisfactory and beneficial. Attention is earnestly invited 
to this subject, for though but a small portion of the county can be 
directly benefited by wise use of the substances named, a breaking up 
of the general indifference in regard to questions of such vital import- 
ance in the agriculture of the county, ought to be looked upon with the 
greatest interest. | 


The leading facts in the Geology of Clarke county have now been 
passed in brief review. It is seen that in its limestone and building 
rock, it hasa fair share of mineral wealth, while its soil, its surface- 
relief and its water-supply, place it among the best counties of the state, 
No more characteristic view of the great excellence of south-western 
Ohio can be obtained from any point than from the ridges and hills 
around Springfield. From its earliest history, the county has been, as it 
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now is, in the hands of a thrifty, intelligent and enterprising popula- 
tion. Its main town, Springfield, is a model of business energy and 
sagacity. It has always displayed a wise foresight in the encouragement 
and establishment of manufacturing enterprises, and reaps the results in 
its prosperity to-day. 

The system of farming that is pursued in the county is in no wise 
inferior to that of any county or district of southern Ohio. But truth 
requires it to be added that in common with all the rest of this portion 
of the state—if geographical lines within the state, are needed at all— 
the system of farming is essentially one of spoliation and exhaustion. 
There is a wanton violation—connected too often with a profound ignor- 
ance—of the fundamental law of all truly successful agriculture, viz., 
that the mineral food abstracted by the crops, must be returned in fer- 
tilizers to the soil. No system that violates or ignores this law has any 
possibility of perpetuity. A generous soil like that of Clarke county may 
fill the homes. of several generations with comfort and even luxury, 
though no regard be paid to the rational demands of the soil—but an 
end will come at length, and poverty and exhaustion will take possession 
of the fields which ought instead to teem with constantly increasing 
agricultural wealth. Such a result will certainly follow the present 
system of agriculture. Indeed, it is following it already, as may be 
clearly read in failing crops and shrinking harvests. But it is not too 
much to hope that the intelligence and thrift that have in the course of 
two or three generations, transformed Clarke county from a pathless 
wilderness into the rich and beautiful country that it is to-day, will 
be brought to bear upon those great questions of agriculture which lie at 
the very foundation of our material prosperity. 
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- | Erie shale, 800 feet. 


DEVONIAN. 





formation a name by which 
it is frequently designated, 
although it is also known as 
the “Amherst stone,” the 
“Independence stone,” and 
in New York as the “Ohio 
stone,” and sometimes as the 
“Cleveland stone.” Itisthe 
most important quarry rock 
in Ohio, and in many places 
supplies material for excel- 
lent grindstones. It enters 
Ashtabula county from the 
west, in Trumbull township, 
and near Footville has been 
quarried to a limited extent 
for whetstones, for which it 
is there very well adapted. 
Only a small part of the 
ledge has been exposed, and 
full explorations there would 
probably disclose good mate- 
rial for grindstones and for 
building purposes. Its out- 
crop extends southward 
through the center of Harts- 
grove, east of the center of 
Windsor, and west of the 
center of Mesopotamia, strik- 
ing the north-west corner of 
Farmington. When not ex- 
posed, its position is marked 
by a ridge rising towards the 
west, covered with fragments 
of sandstone, and along the 
whole length of this ridge it 
has a comparatively thin 
covering of soil. The best 
exposures are at Windsor 


Mills, where the stream has cut a channel thirty to forty feet deep 
through the rock, and where it has been quarried for many years for 
local use. The demand for stone has been so limited that no one has 
been induced to open up the quarries with any system, and the stone 
has been obtained at great disadvantage and without any thorough ex- 
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ploration of the ledge. The high ridge east of the stream, over which 
all the stone for the central part of the county has to be taken, is com- 
posed of the same rock exposed in the gorge, and whenever the demand 
shall warrant systematic quarrying, openings may be made at the east- 
ern base of this hill, and the stone be taken out to the bottom on that 
side. As none of the rocks below this afford any really good building 
stone in the county, a demand for that from this ledge must soon arrive. 
which will justify the construction of a railroad to it. When this is 
accomplished, the whole county will be supplied with stone from this 
source, and the extensive region along the lake shore, destitute of good 
building stone, will draw a large part of its supply from this locality. 

At Mesopotamia, in Trumbull county, this rock has been quarried. 
where exposed by the streams, and layers of it were used many years ago 
for the manufacture of scythe stones. Some of it there is a good grind- 
stone grit, and the whole ledge should be thoroughly explored, as it will 
probably yield good stone, both for building and for grindstones, in an 
unlimited quantity. 

The same stone crops out in the eastern part of Colebrook, and near 
the northern and eastern parts of Wayne, being here hard and strong; 
at most of the exposures it is so colored with iron as to be damaged for 
building, but neither its strength nor durability is impaired by this 
cause. 

A third bed of shaly sandstone, having all the lithological character- 
istics of the Berea grit, passes through Williamefield, and may be observed 
in two ravines, one a half mile and the other a mile south of West Williams- 
ficld. It is separated from the body of the Berea by fifteen or twenty feet 
of argillaceous shales, is apparently thin, and gives promise of no really 
first class stone. At other places, this formation will range from forty to 
sixty feet in thickness, and will furnish an inexhaustible supply of val- 
uable stone for bridges and foundations, and probably an abundance of 
first class stone for other uses. 


BEDFORD SHALE. 


The Bedford shale, underlying the Berea, is in the western part of the 
~ county quite thin, not exceeding thirty-five feet thick, and is mostly 
composed of soft friable aluminous strata, the basis of a tenaceous clay 
soil, where the debris covers the surface. In the eastern part of the 
county they are thicker, harder and more silicious, and this changed 
character has modified the topography and soil of that part of the county, 
producing a more irregular, undulating surface and a more porous soil. 
These shales furnish, in places, considerable quantities of hard, firm 
stone in thin layers, but no really good quarry rock. 
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CLEVELAND SHALE. 


This black, bituminous shale is exposed in the ravines in Trumbull 
township, exhibiting there a maximum thickness of sixty-five feet ; the 
upper thirty feet being a typical black shale, the lower thirty-five feet grad- 
ually assimilating to the character of the Erie shale below. When the 
transition from the Cleveland shale to the Erie shale is sharply defined, 
as in the valleys of Chagrin river and the Cuyahoga, their differences 
produce a marked effect upon the topography and the character of the 
streams. In the latter, if rapid, a water fall usually occurs at the horizon 
of the black shale, which is also usually indicated by a bench. in the 
sloping hills away from the streams, so that the strike of its outcrop can 
often be accurately determined, even when covered by drift and soil. 
When the transition is gradual, however, no perceptible effect is produced 
upon the topography, and the line of separation can be ascertained only 
where the rocks are fully exposed. The Cleveland shale is generally a 
highly bituminous rock, with a strong odor of petroleum, splitting neatly 
into thin layers, containing a small percentage of iron, weathering into 
a stiff, tenaceous yellow clay. In the eastern and southern parts of the 
county, this shale either thins out or is entirely covered and concealed 
by the drift and alluvium. As the dividing line can not be traced 
between this and the Bedford shale, the two are grouped together upon 
the map, the territory supposed to be covered by them being colored with 
the same tint. In the lower part of the Black shale in Trumbull town- 
ship, where it is changing its character to that of the Erie shale, there are 
layers containing very beautiful specimens of Discina Newberryi, and a 
profusion of Conularia. These fossils are also found in the Cuyuhoga 
shale at Vernon, Trumbull county. 


ERIE SHALE. 


By far the largest portion of the county, that shaded green on the map, 
is covered by the Eric shales; and they are from 800 to 1,000 feet thick, 
and extend far under the lake. While there are places where their 
southern limit is clearly defined, there are others where, for reasons 
already stated, their boundary can be fixed only approximately. The Erie 
formation is composed almost entirely of soft, blue, aluminous shalc, often 
weathering red on exposure, and finally decomposing into a stiff, yellow 
clay. Hard layers, from one inch up to one foot in thickness, are intey- 
stratified through these softer shale, but these bands are full of vertical 
seams, and are rarely of sufficient solidity to offer much resistance to 
denuding agencies. The Erie shale gives a peculiar character to the 
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topography and soil of the county. South of the lake ridges, and within 
the limits of this formation, the surface is one broad, level plain of stiff 
clay, except as it has been eroded by water and modified by occasional, 
but rare, deposits of gravel from the drift. From the absence of any 
rocks offering special resistance to erosion, the surface has been left gently 
undulating, without benches or abrupt changes in the slopes of the hills. 
Where the streams are rapid, they form deep and narrow gorges, cutting 
down almost precipitously sometimes one hundred feet into the shale. 
The stiff clay soil derived from the decomposition of these shales, where 
not exhausted by injudicious tillage, is highly productrve in favorable 
seasons. But the retentive soil resting upon impervious clay shale, hav- 
ing no fissures through which surplus water can escape, renders a little 
excess in the rain-fall extremely injurious. The same causes render 
protracted dry weather equally destructive to the growing crops. For- 
tunately, the surface of the county is generally sufficiently undulating 
to render thorough under-draining practicable. And, probably, there is 
no county in the state where a systematic resort to this improvement 
would result in greater benefitsthan here. The soil is rich in potash and 
other essential minerals. It will retain and hold the soluble parts of all 
fertilizers added to it, and, although especially adapted to grazing, when 
thoroughly under-drained it will become fitted for the growth of all ordi- 
nary agricultural products of this latitude, and its average annual value 
for grazing purposes will be nearly or quite doubled. Such soils, when 
properly prepared, and the surplus water drained off, are not excelled by 
any for the cultivation of apples, pears, quinces and grapes, the most 
important and profitable of our fruits. 

As these shales contain a considerable amount of calcareous matter, 
it is probable that there is no deficiency of lime in the soil. If expe- 
rience should show a want of this essential ingredient, the net work of 
railroads now building in the county will make the limestone of San- 
dusky easily accessible. 

The deep gorges cut through Yhe Erie shale, show in many places im- 
portant deposits of lime, in the form of calcareous tufa, which has its 
origin in one or more of the hard bands of the shale,. which is so calca- 
reous as to become in places a truc limestone. The rain-water charged 
with carbonic acid, dissolves the lime, and so deposits it in favorable 
places, some of the accumulations observed being sufficient to furnish a 
large amount of lime for agricultural and other purposes. Numerous 
specimens of a new species of Leiorhynchus have been obtained from the 
bed of Ashtabula creek, in blasting out the channel of the harbor, but 
most of the lower part of the shales exposed in the county contain few 
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fossils. On the head waters of streams emptying into Ashtabula and 
Conneaut creeks, however, where the upper layers of the shales are 
' exposed, a great abundance of Rhynchonella, Leiorhynchus, Spirifer, &c., 
can be obtained.* 


LAKE RIDGES AND TERRACES. 


The old “lake ridges” and terraces, are well defined in the county, 
and railroad excavations have afforded unusual facilities for studying 
their character. The outer or southern ridge, where exposed by railroad 
cuts, is shown to be a ridge or wall of compact, unstratified clay, composed 
largely of the debris of the local rocks, but with many fragments of 
granite and other metamorphic rocks, not rounded by the action of the 
waves but in irregular forms, ground, polished and marked with striae 
and scratches on all sides. 

The following sections of this ridge are especially instructive. The 
first is an exposure in south ridge by the A., Y. & P. R. R. 


| 
2 
‘ 4 


uu. 


Section of South Ridge, Ashtabula, Ashtabula Co., 0. 


The summit of the ridge at this place is 202 feet above the Lake. No. 
1 of the section, is composed of water-washed sand and loam, from four 
to six feet thick, the maximum thickness being south of the crest of the 
ridge, where the sand is stratified in billowy lines, evidently carried by 
the wind from the old beach on the opposite side. No. 2, is yellow clay, 
and No. 4, blue clay, the first varying in thickness from twelve feet to 
nothing, the latter, twenty feet to the railroad track. Both these 
deposits of clay are unstratified, filled with fragments of the local rocks, 





*Kelloggsville, Ashtabula, Pierpont, Morgan, Rome and Jefferson, may be men- 
tioned as localities from which interesting fossils have been obtained in the Erie shale. 
They consist of Leiorhynchus mesacostalis, L. quadricosta, Spirifera disjuncta, S. alta, &c., 
&c. With these and some others which are well known Chemung fossils of New 
York, are many new species, which will be found figured and described in the paleon- 
tological portion of the report. The Erie shales are the extension westward of the 
Chemung, and upper half of the Portage Groups of New York, here diminished in 
thickness, more argillaceous in composition, and so blended as to be inseparable. 

J. 8. N. 
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apparently having derived the great mass of their materials from them, 
but containing many fragments of metamorphic rocks, marked with 
striae without water-worn pebbles or bowlders. No. 3, is an old swamp, 
containing fragments of coniferous wood, the earth deeply stained with 
iron, and in places with deposits of bog iron at the bottom, the whole 
now covered to the depth of about six feet with drifted sand. This 
swamp had its origin in the causes which raised the clay ridge into its 
position, and was evidently filled with swamp vegetation at the time 
the waters of the lake were resting upon the northern slope of this 
ridge, the winds gradually carrying the beach sand over the crest of the 
ridge into the swamp basin, and in time burying it beneath the con- 
stantly accumulating sandy deposit. 

At the point where the Ashtabula and Jamestown railroad cuts 
through this ridge, a section is made down to within about twenty-five 
feet of the shales, the cut passing through the yellow, and about half 
way through the blue clays. On the banks of the Ashtabula creek, a 
few rods to the south, the shales are exposed, revealing to the observer 
all the materials of the ridge. 

The following is the section at that point: 


Section of Drift Clays, Ashtabula, 0. 


x. Sandy loam, 1-2 ft. 


2 Yellow cla ‚ with fragments 
ofs e, ro ft. 


3. Blue clay, with fragments of shale 
and boulders, 14 ft. 


4. Fine sand—local, o-3 ft. 
5. Coarse gravel—coarsest at bottom, 
10 It, 


6. Blue clay, with boulders, so ft. 


7. Erie shale in place. 





The yellow and blue clays are wholly unstratified, composed of the 
debris of the Erie shales, with numerous fragments of granitic rocks ; 
the coarse gravel in the middle of the section is of similar fragments, 
with the clay washed out of it. The mass bears no resemblance to the 
shingle of a water-washed beach, the gravel not being polished and 
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rounded into pebbles, but apparently the result of a mass of mud pushed 
up into a position where drainage has carried off the softer and more 
liquid materials. The local bed of sand, 4, above, is stratified, indicat- 
ing a temporary local space of open water apparently soon closed up, and 
the ice pushing the unstratified clay above it. This ridge, with its mass 
unstratified, and without rounded, water-worn pebbles, can not be the 
slow accumulations of a water-washed beach, nor can the materials have 
been deposited in any way which permitted them to fall through water 
which would sort and stratify them. 

A section of the shale in the bed of the old lake, exposed by a shallow 
ditch near the depot of the L. S. R. R. at Ashtabula, is very suggestive, 
as to the nature and direction of the forces which scooped out the lake 
basin. A fracture of the shales is there disclosed, forming a sharp anti- 
clinal ridge with the layers of the shale quite horizontal, at a distance 
of less than 10 feet north and south of the axis, as in section below. 


Broken Strata of Erie Shale, Ashtabula, O. 





On the north of the axis the shale dips to the north at an angle of about 
45°, and on the opposite side, to the south, at an angle of about 30°. 

It is manifest that such a local break in the shale could be caused by 
neither an upheaval nor a subsidence of the strata. A vast mass of ice 
moving from the north and impinging on the exposed strata of the shale 
with sufficient power to cause a part of the strata to slide upon those 
below and to buckle upwards at some point where the sliding motion 
was arrested, is alone competent to produce the condition of things here 
seen. The movement of a glacier, like a sheet of ice, is the only known 
force likely to produce such a result. 

Had the movement which caused this local axis continued far enough 
to crush the material marked 6, c and d, pulverizing it to a clay, carry- 
ing part of it up into the part marked a, into a ridge, and leaving it in 
the position indicated by the dotted surface, we should have here pre- 
cisely the section disclosed in Lake county at a point where Grand river 
cuts through the south ridge, the strata there being cut away fifteen to 
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twenty feet lower just north of theridge, than they are directly under it. 
The south ridge throughout Ashtabula county appears to mark the line 
where the outer margin of the ice carried up the debris of the shales 
scooped out of the lake basin on to the strata which it had not force 
enough to remove. This force left the pulverized shales in the form of a 
heavy deposit of blue clay, at the bottom of the excavated basin, on the 
ridge left at the margin, and on all the lower regions beyond, where the 
force broke through or over this ridge. The yellow clay and the sand 
ridges to the north, mark subsequent chapters in this recent geological 
history. 

The ridges north of the south ridge are composed of sand and gravel, 
irregularly stratified, the intervening surface covered in places with fine 
sand, in others, with clay or mingled clay and sand. While there are 
several irregular broken ridges in places, there is only one interior ridge 
which is continuous through the county, the two having the relations 
shown in the following section, with the present surface of the lake: 


Lake Ridges, Ashtabula County. 
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a. Drift clay. 6. Erie shale. 


A and B represent the two continuous lake ridges, averaging in the 
county about one mile apart. The spaces between them and between the 
north ridge and the lake, presenting to the eye the appearance of level 
terraces, but sloping gradually toward the lake. The records of icebergs 
in the old lake, at comparatively recent epochs, are left in the granite 
bowlders scattered along the north slope of both of these ridges, most 
abundant on the slope of the northern ridge, generally not upon the 
surface, but so slightly buried that they are uncovered by the plow in 
cultivation, and in many places so thickly scattered in the soil that it is 
necessary to remove them to prepare the land for tillage. The continuous 
covering of irregularly stratified sand and gravel from B’ to A, indicates 
a very slow and gradual subsidence of the water, bringing all parts of the 
intervening space successively under the action of the shore waves, so 
that the inner ridge has gradually moved from B’ to A, in places the 
wind carrying the drifting sand up over the ridge and leaving irregular 
sand ridges and dunes on the outer margin of the receding ridge. The 
sand ridge at A, marks a somewhat sudden subsidence of the lake level 
for ten to twelve feet, while the gentle slope between it and the present 
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shore, marks a long continued and slow subsidence of 106 feet ; the irreg- 
ular ridges and dunes of sand which are to be seen at various places on 
this slope, also being formed by the wind carrying the light, fine sand 
over the ridge or beach which marked the receding shore. 

In preparing the bed of the A., Y. & P. R. R. north of Ashtabula village, 
cuts have been made in two clay hills, which were evidently islands 
when the north ridge bounded the margin of the lake. These cuts afford 
interesting and peculiar exposures of the Drift clay. In one of them 
the blue clay is in blocks, with nearly parallel sides, embedded in the 
yellow clay; the portion next to the blue in layers, the structure closely 
resembling blue iron ore, with an oxydized shell on the outside of it, 
and suggesting at once the idea that the blue clay was here oxydized in 
place, and was thus changing toa yellow clay. The whole of the clay 
is well fissured in all directions, the fissures being from one to six inches 
wide, filled with yellow laminated clay, the line of lamination parallel 
with the sides of the cracks. Most of these cracks were so connected as 
to divide the clay into blocks, but all the cracks are connected with the 
surface, and are all filled with yellow clay of the same character as the 
upper mass. 

The other clay hill gives a similar section, viz: 


1. Sand, stratified by wind ..............sccscses corsssces soccncces sosscenes sonen 4-10 feet. 
2. Yellow clay, upper surface undulating.............00. csecesses onoenereon 6-8 “ 
3. Blue CIAy.......0.cceceeconsee cvcceceee ceccscees ccscssescasescnss snnnnenen renses nennen 15 “ 
4. Erie shale, exposed............ sscocssse sanonnnen sonuunnen costes nanunn ceseseses een 6 “ 


The clay is cracked and the seams are filled with yellow clay, as in the 
other hill. These clay hills are nearly on a level with the south ridge, 
and furnish additional evidence of the sudden subsidence of the lake 
level, the rapid dessication of the clay causing it to crack and become 
filled with seams and fissures as observed. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


GEOLOGY OF TRUMBULL COUNTY. 


The county of Trumbull is of special interest to the geologist, from 
the fact that it contains within its limits one of the two productive oil 
districts of the State, and the most northern extension of good, workable 
deposits of coal. 

It is composed of twenty-five townships, in a square form, with a soil 
uniformly good and productive. Tothe casual observer there will appear 
to be nothing striking or peculiar in its topography; but the section 
through the county from Parkman, in Portage county, eastward through 
the centers of Farmington, Bristol, Mecca, Johnston and Vernon, to the 
Pennsylvania line, given on a succeeding page, shows that it forms a 
broad trough or basin, scooped out of the Carboniferous and Sub-carbon- 
iferous rocks, the interior marked by long, gently sloping ridges, sepa- 
rated by the water-courses. That the Coal-measures formerly extended 
quite to the northern limit of the county, and, perhaps, far beyond it, is 
rendered probable by the following facts. On the east and west of the 
county the coal rocks now extend much farther north, the formations on 
each side being level, undisturbed, and on the same horizon. Fragments 
of the block coal, of considerable size, are often found in the sand 
ridges near the northern part of the county, and occasionally beyond its 
northern limit, while these ridges are composed, apparently, largely of 
the debris of the Coal-measure sandstones. Other facts show plainly 
that the direction of the drift forces which scooped out the valley was 
toward the south, and there is no known transporting agency which 
could carry these fragments of coal north of their place of origin. They 
point, therefore, to a condition of the surface before the drift period, 
when the Coal-measures of western Pennsylvania continued in one 
unbroken sheet across this county, to the long north and south ridge in 
Portage and Geauga, now capped with the coal rocks. In the section 
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before referred to, the position the Coal-measures are supposed to have 
occupied, is indicated by the dotted line connecting No.1 at the left 
with the corresponding number at the right of the section, and which 
represents the geological horizon of the block coal. It would be useless 
to attempt to compute the amount of coal thus mined and removed by 
the old glaciers, which have left their marks in many parts of the county, 
but the debris of this coal and its including rocks, ground to a dust, is, 
in part, mingled with the soil of the county, and in part has been carried 
southward and contributed to the vast deposits of alluvium of the Missis- 
sippi valley. These fragments of coal are not, as is often supposed by 
the farmers who find them, indications of coal now to be sought in the 
neighborhood, but are fragments from coal beds formerly occupying a 
much higher level, and which the forces that prepared the soil beds for 
the agriculturist have removed ages ago. The stiff, tenacious clays of 
the drift cover a large part of the county, producing a soil especially 
adapted to grazing, but the fertility of which is much impaired by any 
slight excess or deficiency in the amount of rain. The average produc- . 
tions of all such soils would be nearly doubled by systematic under- 
draining, which would largely prevent injury to the crops both by rains 
or drought, and in all seasons increasing very considerably the depth of . 
the soil available for the support of vegetation. The farmers of some. 
parts of the county have found by experience that wet seasons are pro- 
ductive of much greater injury to their crops than was the case some 
years ago. This is mainly due to the fact that the roots of the old forest 
trecs® piercing the ground to a great depth, and interlocking in a com- 
plete net-work, by their slow decay, left numberless channels which, for 
a long time, afforded conduits for carrying off surplus water, and consti- 
tuted an efficient system of under-drainage. Cultivation and the set- 
tling of the soil, has completely filled up and obliterated these drains, 
and resort should be had to draining tile to supply their place and restore 
the original productiveness of the soil. 

These drift clays, in many places, especially near Pymatuning and 
Mosquito creek, are covered by a fine sandy soil, the debris of the Berea 
grit, the Conglomerate, and the Coal-measure sandstones. These sand 
ridges are results of the geological structure of the county, and are 
important aids in tracing the outline of the different formations. They | 
invariably point to the outcrop of one of the sandrocks of the county, 
ordinarily at a little higher level, and parallel with the ridges. 

While nearly the whole breadth of the county was formerly a channel 
by which the waters from the north passed into the Mississippi valley, 
there were also smaller channels cut down much below the present level 
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of the valleys. The present water-courses, where explored, are found to 
be running sometimes one hundred feet above their ancient beds. A 
deposit of clay fills a wide channel, passing through Farmington and 
Southington into the Mahoning valley. At the center of Southington 
wells have been sunk to the depth of one hundred feet without reaching 
the bottom of this clay, while on the south line of the county, near the 
center road, and also near the western line of Champion, the rocks are 
to be seen in position near the surface. This old channel continued 
probably near the south-east corner of Southington into the valley of the 
Mahoning; and, although this stream has in places a rock bottom, its 
ancient bed will be yet found somewhere in the valley at a depth of one 
hundred feet or more below the present water level. 


THE COAL-MEASURES. 


In the southern and south-eastern parts of the county, the rocks asso- 
ciated with the lower or “ block coal” underlie the surface, except in the 
immediate valley of the Mahoning and its tributaries. The whole of 
Hubbard and Brookfield townships, the greater portion of Hartford, 
Vienna and Liberty, a part of Lordstown, Newton and Weathersfield, 
and some small patches in Vernon and Fowler, are covered with the coal 
rocks, the limestone above coal No. 3 being the highest member of the 
Coal-measure deposits exposed in the county. The brown shading upon 
the map, opposite page 483, exhibits with approximate accuracy the north- 
ern limit of the coal. In places, the outcrop of all the rocks is covered by > 
drift, and reliance is placed upon the topography to connect the nearest 
adjacent outcrops. Explorations may make some corrections necessary, 
but, in all essential points, the map may be regarded as substantially 
accurate. 

Over this area, the coal is by no means continuous, or uniform in 
thickness and quality when found. It lies in patches and basins of 
irregular forms, and sometimes of small extent, indicating a very irregu- 
lar surface of the land when it was deposited; a surface covered with 
scattered swamps and marshes, sometimes running in a long connected 
chain, and sometimes quite isolated; precisely as we often see the peat 
marshes of the present day. A search for this coal is a search for those 
old swamps, since covered up and hidden by the materials which have 
been consolidated into shales and sandstones, these also being usually 
covered by a drift and soil. 

When this covering is of uniform character, and no excavated ravines 
cut through the coal, the search must of necessity be difficult and 


expensive. 
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The geologist can ordinarily define with accuracy the limit of the 
territory in which the search may be successful, and can make a close 
approximation to the depth below the surface at which the coal will be 
found; but the search at that depth and within those limits can be 
made only by piercing the strata by boring, shafting or drifting, with 
the certainty that barren regions will often be thus penetrated between 
the margins of the old swamps, and that in other places swamps will be 
explored which were so shallow that they could not contain a thick 
deposit of carbonaceous matter, and in which the coal will be found too 
thin to work. Such also was the very irregular outline of. these old 
swamps, that the rocks may be pierced in many places, in a valuable 
and productive territory, and no coal be struck in drilling. 

The following plat of Crawford, Davis & Co.’s mine, of Hubbard town- 
ship, mapped by the engineer of the company, after the coal was mined, 
exhibits the irregular outline which characterized many of these swamps, . 
and the liability, after making what, in ordinary circumstances, would 
be deemed very thorough explorations, of abandoning territory as worth- 
less, which, in fact, contained very valuable deposits. 

The area over which the coal has been 
mined is about sixty acres, and is indicated 
by dark shading. The dotted lines show the © 
probable boundary of the unmined coal, and 
the unshaded portion the parts of the terri- 
tory where there is no coal. Explorations 
by boring made at all the points marked by 
numbers 1 to 16, which would be considered 
a very thorough exploration, would disclose: 
no coal, yet from all the dark colored por- 
tion of the plat, coal of excellent quality and 
of the ordinary thickness has been mined at 
a large profit to the operators and the owner 
of the land. 

The superior quality of this coal should prompt to a thorough explora- 
tion of all the territory in which it can probably be found, with the cer- 
tainly that large profits will accrue from a successful search. In addi- 
tion to these profits to the operator, he may well be accounted a public 
benefactor who shall diseover and make available important deposits of 
iron-making coal. 

If the explorer will remember that these coal basins were once pre- 
cisely similar to the surface-marshes of the present time, it will aid him 
greatly in his search. He will understand why, when a seam of any 
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thickness below the maximum is struck, he ought to expect it to become 
thicker in one direction, that is, toward the center of the old swamp, and 
thinner in the opposite direction. And why, where two or more basins 
partially connected are disclosed, he ought to expect to find others con- 
nected with them, forming a chain of svamps. He will also learn to 
follow up a narrow deposit, with the hope that it will lead him toa 
broader expanse and more valuable deposit. 

The search is also made more difficult by the fact that in places the 
coal has been cut out and removed since it was deposited. It is nomi- 
nally covered with shale, once a soft mud, the fine material of which 
it is composed indicating that is was deposited in comparatively quiet 
water. 

The coarse character of the sandstone covering the shales indicates 
that the materials composing it were brought in by water moving much 
more rapidly, and, we find by explorations, that in some places it had so 
much force as to cut away and remove the shales, and sometimes both 
the shales and the coal. Where a narrow channel was thus cut through 
the coal, and the material forming the sandstone was deposited in its 
place, a “horseback ” is now found. There were local currents when the 
shale was deposited of sufficient force to cut away the coal and leave a 
“horseback” of this material. These may be struck in drilling and no 
indication of coal be obtained, while it may be of full thickness a few 
feet from the drill-hole. Where this active movement of the waters cov- 
ered a wide area, the coals and shales may be removed from a large dis- 
trict, and the sandstone belonging above the coal be found upon the fire- 
clay below the coal horizon. All these facts combined with the general 
topography of the county, affording few outcrops of the coal or of the coal 
shales, render the search for this coal uncertain and expensive. But it 
will ever remain the standard of excellence in Ohio coals, and the source 
of certain wealth to those who discover or control important deposits of 
it. This lower or block coal, designated as “Coal No. 1” in the Geologi- 
cal Reports of the State, is now extensively mined in Vienna, Liberty, 
Brookfield and Hubbard townships, these townships embracing much the 
larger part of the coal to be found in the county, and constituting one of 
the most valuable coal fields in the state. The daily product of these 
townships is now about four thousand tons, nearly all of which is strictly 
a first-class coal, superior to that from any other coal field in the state, the 
coals of the Mahoning valley being regarded as the same field, and having 
the same characteristics, and not excelled by any bituminous coals mined 
anywhere. The coal is generally remarkably free from sulphur and other 
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impurities, containing a small per cent. of ash and a large per cent. of 
fixed carbon, as the analysis of specimens taken from various openings 
and published in the chemist’s report will show. It is generally a dry, 
open-burning coal, its mechanical structure causing it to take fire rapidly 
through the center of the largest pieces, especially adapting it to the smelt- 
ing of iron. The coals of this valley were the first bituminous coals mined 
in the country for the reduction of iron ores without coking, a fact which 
made them widely known, and gave them at the time a reputation above 
all other bituminous coals. Notwithstanding continuous explorations 
have largely increased our knowledge of the coals of the country, and have 
brought to the notice of manufacturers many varieties of great excel- 
lence, these still maintain the reputation thus acquired. They are 
still the standard with which other iron-making coals are to be com- 
pared. 

The surface of these townships exhibits an irregular series of gently 
sloping ridges and hills, in places three hundred feet above the valley of 
the Mahoning, and the coal is reached almost exclusively by shafting 
and slopes. The horizon of the coal is from forty to ninety feet above 
the valley, the floor of the coal being very irregularly waved; changes 
of level of forty to fifty feel sometimes occuring in very short distances. 
This rapid and irregular change in the horizon of the coal, is well exhib- 
ited by the explorations made by boring at the Brookfield Coal Com- 
pany’s slope in Brookfield township. The coal was first struck at eighty 
feet from the surface. Taking this point of the seam as a base, the other 
borings disclose the coal in the following positions, above and below this 


point: 


| nee Ass feet below. 
Densesssssennnsonsrsnsnenenanene Luensssssnsenssssennsnnen lye feet above. 
Bensunsssssnnnssnsnnnnnssnsnnessensnensnnsnsnnensensnsnen lyrss feet below. 
ER Leceeeeeesceeeee eae 1,75 feet above. 
DS iccccncccccceccusseacccceseesecscceseestsctsssescceeess 1415. feet below. 
Geeussannensssennensannsnnnnsnnsnsannsnsnnsnennnrennnenen lye. feet below. 
Terssssnsenensennssnunsnnnensnnsssnnnsnnnssnnsnennnnnene 28... feet below. 
Berunessnensssnsensnnnnsonnnnnnnsnsnnesennsnensn sonnanen 12r0 feet below. 
Qo oie cccccccccececcecccescececuceeeceucetscecssecesseeees 13700 feet below. 
1 (1 RR 2410. feet below. 
Ll ii... cc ccccecceccssssceecesceccesceccceseesessteuceceees 54y,°, feet below. 


These great irregularities in the position of the coal in one small coal 
basin, are more remarkable when this additional fact is considered, that 
at forty-two and a half feet above the block coal a thin seam (Coal No. 2) 
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was passed through in drilling the first hole, and that this coal main- 
tained a perfectly horizontal position over the whole area, and was con- 
stantly found at an elevation of 454 feet above the point adopted as a 
base, so that in this one basin the distance between these two seams 
varies from 44,5, feet to 100,5. feet. 

In these four townships there are between twenty-five and thirty 
slopes and shafts in successful operation. Among these, the following 
illustrate their general character. In Liberty township, the Niles Coal 
Company has a shaft one hundred and eighty feet to the coal, which is 
from three to four and a half feet thick ; forty feet above the valley, is 
& typical block coal, finely laminated, free from sulphur, and of excel- 
lent quality. At the Briar Hill Company’s new shaft, one and a half 
miles south-west from the center of Liberty, the coal is one hundred and 
thirty feet from the surface, three to four feet thick, of excellent quality. 
Ninety-five feet above the block coal there is another seam six inches 
thick, capped with shale and resting on a thin lime rock, the horizon of 
the iron ore of Hubbard township. 

At the McCleary coal slope the coal is one hundred and ten feet from 
the surface, ninety feet above the Mahoning, two and a half to four feet 
thick; nearly exhausted. The coal is of good quality, but the seam is 
‘very irregular; roof in places shale, passing into sandstone and Con- 
glomerate ; and Conglomerate is also formed in patches below the coal. 
At the Mahoning Coal Company’s bank, in Hubbard township, the coal 
is one hundred and eighty feet from the surface, sixty feet above the 
river, two and a half to four and a half feet thick. Horsebacks and 
irregularities in the roof are frequent; coal blue black; a good block 
coal, free from sulphur. 

The general section, on page 500, compiled from the average of many 
drillings at Vienna, exhibits the relation of the coal to the including 
rocks in that locality. At Stewart’s slope, in Hubbard township, this 
coal in the middle of the swamp passes into an impure cannel, which is 
rejected in mining. This cannel coal probably represents open water in 
the center of the old peat marsh, in which the finely comminuted car- 
bonaceous matter became so largely mixed with earthy material as to 
make it worthless—the good coal representing the parts of the marsh 
where the peaty growth had encroached upon the water and filled the 
marsh. 


COAL NUMBER TWO. 


_ At an ordinary elevation of about forty-five feet above the block coal, 
is the horizon of another coal, which can be traced over a large area; 
and, although it is not of sufficient thickness to be worked in any part 
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poe of the county where it was observed, 

a Earth, 20 to 30 feet. the iron ore associated with it renders 
= it an important element in the 
F mineral resources of the county. 
| The irregularities in the floor of the 
I Sand-rock, 40 feet. lower coal render the distance sepa- 
rating these two seams a very vari- 
able quantity, ranging from thirty- 
five to one hundred feet, but it may 
be ordinarily sought for at an elevation 
of about forty-five feetabove the lower 
coal. The general section of the Coal- 
measure rocks of the county, given on 
next page, illustrates its position and 
relations to the associated strata. 

Coal No. 2 is not continuous over 
BH Coal No. 1, 4 feet. the coal area, and is ordinarily less 
Fire clay. than one foot in thickness. In Ma- 
honing county, directly south of 
Weathersfield, and near the county 
line, it is a splint or semi-cannel 
coal, four feet thick, in two benches, 
with black bituminous shale below, 
and sandy shale above, containing 
large quantities of very good nodular 
iron ore. In this county the shales 
above it contain, in many places, the the same varieties of iron ore, and in 
places a compact bed of calcareo-bituminous iron ore takes the place 
of the coal. This has been mined in considerable quantities from John 
W. Loyd’s ore bank, near the center of Hubbard, and used successfully 
for the production of iron by the Hubbard Iron Company. It is here a 
compact stratum eighteen inches thick, in cubical and oblong blocks, 
evidently containing considerable lime and bituminous matter. Speci- 
mens have been submitted to analysis, and the results will be found 
in the chemist’s report. 

It is covered by black bituminous shales, and is mined by drifting; in 
other places in the neighborhood by stripping. Its outcrop can be 
traced over a large area in this part of the county, in places becoming a 
strictly nodular ore, free from lime and bituminous matter, and will 
probably be employed much more extensively than it has been, in the 
production of iron. 
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Limestone, 3 feet to 4 feet. 


Sandy Shales and Shaly Sandstone, with 
nodules of Iron Ore, 70 feet. 


\ 


I..ack Bituminous Shale, ro feet to 12 feet. 


Coal No. 2, with thin beds of 
Fire Clay and Shale at Base. 


Sandstone, 40 feet. 


Shales a5 feet to 50 feet, with i 
patches of Conglomerate 
at base. 


Coal No. 1. 

Conglomerate in patches, and occasional 
patches of Limestone. 

Waverly. 





On Robert Christy’s land, one mile south of the center of Brookfield, this 
ore is the source of an important deposit of yellow hydrated oxide of iron, 
of unusual excellence and purity. It may be seen in many places in 
the neighborhood, but the most important deposit known is on Mr. 
Christy’s land. Here it is four feet thick, over about one acre, and thence 
thining down or appearing in patches. The deposit is at the exit of 4 
series of springs, on the horizon of Coal No. 2, and will continue to be 
deposited indefinitely as it is removed, unless the mining of the block 
coal, which underlies it at a depth of some forty or fifty feet, shall drain — 
the sources of the springs. It is well adapted for use as a mineral paint, 
and has been used successfully, but to no large extent, for this purpose. 

These varied deposits of iron on the horizon of this coal, indicate 
conditions similar to those under which bog and swamp ores are now 
deposited in our recent marshes. Iron was carried down in solution into 
the old carboniferous swamps, from the high lands surrounding them, 
and there deposited, and is now found as nodular, calcareous, or bitum- 
-inous ore, according to the material mingled with it. 

Although the Coal-measures occupy but a small part of the county, only: 
a small per cent. of the coal and iron in that area has been mined. The 
thorough explorations now making, will increase the known quantity of 
these minerals, and render them of increasing importance to the mann- 
facturing interests of the state. Compared with the cheaper, steam-pro- 
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ducing coals, the amount adapted to iron smelting is small, and true 
economy would dictate that these superior iron-making coals should be 
reserved exclusively for the use of the smelting furnaces. 


THE CONGLOMERATE. 


The Conglomerate which is so largely developed in Medina, Summit, 
Portage and Geauga counties, becomes comparatively thin in Trumbull 
county, and in places has entirely thinned out or has been removed. It 
is represented on the map by the irregular pink band along the northern 
edge of the Coal-measures, and is marked on the margin as No.2. At 
Parkman, Geauga county, it attains a thickness of 175 feet, and in New- 
ton township, is more largely developed than at any other place in Trum- 
bull county, being thinner and interrupted towards the eastern part of 
the county. This isthe great Carboniferous Conglomerate, which has 
been represented as a thick, massive stratum, underlying the whole of 
the coal regions, and as the salt-bearing rock of the interior of the coal 
territory of Ohio. It appears, however, to be a wedged-shaped formation, 
thinning out as it plunges under the coal rocks, or appearing only here 
and there in detached masses. The pebbly sandstone pierced by the salt 
wells of Tuscarawas and the neighboring counties, and which has been 
regarded as the Carboniferous Conglomerate, is undoubtedly Waverly, 
the southern equivalent of the Berea Grit, which over a large part of the 
centre of the state is a true conglomerate. Although this formation in 
northern Ohio contains ordinarily a profusion of water-worn quartz peb- 
bles, the presence of these is not of itself sufficient to enable the explorer 
to determine that the rock containing them is in fact the true Carbon- 
iferous Conglomerate. Patches of coarse conglomerate with similar 
pebbles, are frequently observed in this county, above Coal No. 1, and 
precisely similar pebbles are sometimes seen in the Berea Grit, the 
horizon of which is about 100 feet below the Conglomerate. In fact, all 
the massive coarse sandstones of the Carboniferous and Sub-Carbonif- 
erous rocks, pass in places into conglomerate. 

The location of this conglomerate is best determined by tracing its 
outcrop from point to point, although there are peculiarities which 
enable the explorer familiar with its characteristics to identify it pre- 
cisely as he identifies the countenance of an old acquaintance, while it 
might be very difficult for him to put upon paper a description of the 
peculiarities which enable himtodoso. Itis generally more ferruginous 
and less micaceous than the sandstone above Coal No.1. The enclosed 
pebbles are usually more numerous, larger, and more water-worn. The 
material is generally coarser and less firmly cemented; it weathers with 
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a more rounded outline, is more frequently broken up by long vertical 
fissures, and with proper care and patience there is little danger of a 
mistake in tracingit. When positively identified, it becomes a boundary 
which may be relied upon with implicit confidence, as the northern 
limit of the coal, and as a horizon, below which, a search for coal will 
certainly result in disappointment. Many thousands of dollars have 
already been squandered in this county, through ignorance or disregard 
of this fact; and if the survey of the county shall restrict explorations 
in the future to the horizon and limits indicated by the conglomerate, 
the amount thereby saved will exceed many fold the cost of the survey. 
As the actual outcrops of the rock are not continuous, its outline upon 
the map should be regarded as only approximately correct; as nearly 
accurate, but to be slightly varied at different points, as future and more 
exact examinations may require. If the explorer for coal will make him- 
self thoroughly familiar with the characteristics of this conglomerate, he 
may save himself much neeedless expense, and will be able to expend 
his money in prospecting where there is at least a chance of success. 
The patches of conglomerate found above the coal in this county, con- 
tain finely comminuted fragments of shale, and can readily be distin- 
guished from that which is Sub-Carboniferous. | 

The Conglomerate in many places, affords an inexhaustible supply of 
building stone, some of very superior quality. There is, however, com- 
paratively little of it in this county which is valuable for this purpose, 
the best being suitable only for bridge and foundation work. The large 
amount of iron contained in it givesrise to frequent ferruginous springs, 
one of which in Howland is said to have proved a valuable remedial 
agent. Situated as it is in an attractive and romantic grove, ‘‘ Howland 
Spring” has become a place of considerable resort during the summer 
months. 


THE CUYAHOGA SHALE. 


The Cuyahoga shale forms the surface rock in Braceville, Warren, 
Bazetta and Johnston, the larger parts of Weathersfield, Howland, 
Fowler, Vernon, Mecca and Gustavus townships, and smaller portions of 
Hartford, Lordstown, Champion, Southington and Mesopotamia. This 
surface is colored yellow upon the map. In Bazetta and How- 
land, excellent flagging stones are obtained from these shales, 
and in places the layers are thick enough to supply a stone 
for ordinary building purposes. Near Warren is a quarry in these. 
shales, from which stone is obtained for paving the streets, and which 
is well adapted for this purpose, making a good and durable roadway. 
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The characteristic fossils of this formation are abundant in the county, 
and there are several places where the paleontologist can find much to 
interest him. In the bed of the Mahoning, west of Warren, the abund- 
ance of Lingulz and the lithological peculiarities indicate that the stream 
at this point cuts nearly through these shales, and that the Berea grit is 
to be found at no great depth below. Here was obtained a very 
perfect and well preserved spine of Ctenocanthus (C. formosa), figured 
and described by Prof. Newberry in the paleontological part of this 
report. Near the west line of Vernon, layers of the shale are filled with 
a profusion of Lingul& and a great variety of chambered shells, but the 
material containing them is s0 soft and friable that they cannot be wel] 
preserved. In the bed of the same stream, at a little lower level, beau- 
tifully preserved Discine are so abundant that slabs of a large size may 
be obtained, completely covered by them. 

A little south of the center of Johnston, a shaft, sunk by the advice of 
some unknown parties, with the expectation of obtaining lead, shows 
that these shales extend to the top of the ridge, and are here sparingly 
fossiliferous. The merest tyro in geological science does not need to be 
informed that a search for lead, at such a place, could only lead to disap- 
pointment; but this is not the only place in the county where money 
has been expended in the search for minerals not to be found in the 
county or the state. Some years since, quite a large expenditure of 
time and money was made near Baconsburgh, in sinking shafts with the 
hope of obtaining silver, and during the first year of this survey, parties 
were met near Berg Hill, who were very much excited over the alleged 
discovery of silver in the Cuyahoga shale at that point—a valueless 
sulphide of iron, appearing in whitish metallic deposits on the shale, 
being the basis of the pretended discovery. 


BEREA GRIT. 


The Berea grit—the most important deposit in the eastern part of the 
State north of the coal fields—is of especial interest in this county, from 
the fact that, with the shales immediately below it, it constitutes the 
Mecca oil-bearing rock. It is designated upon the map by the narrow 
green line within the part shaded yellow, its position generally being accu- 
rately determined by outcrops and by the borings that have been made 
for oil. In Mesopotamia and Farmington, it is finely exposed, and much 
of it is a fine grindstame grit, which can be profitably used, in places, for 
grindstones and coarse whetstones. In both of these townships quarries 
may be opened, which will furnish good building stone in unlimited 
quantities. In Southington, Champion and Mecca townships, west of 
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Mosquito creek, the Berea grit is everywhere deeply covered by the clays 
of the Drift, and its position can be determined only by borings and the 
general topography. It can be accurately traced along both sides of the 
ridge passing through Johnston, Gustavus and Wayne. In Vernon, on 
the west side df the ridge, east of Pymatuning creek, it is exposed in 
massive layers, from which blocks of any desired dimensions may be 
taken. It is here firm and strong, but contains nodules of iron ore 
which will be likely to color the stone and detract from its value if used 
for building purposes. On the east side of this ridge it is, in places, 
filled with water-worn quartz pebbles, and might, upon a hasty observa- 
tion, be mistaken for the Carboniferous Cénglomerate, which caps the 
summit of this ridge. In the ridges on the east and west sides of Mos- 
quito creek, it is usually soft and porous, and in many places is satura- 
ted with petroleum. This, and the Bedford shales underlying it, are 
here the oil-bearing rocks. Very many wells have been drilled for oil in 
Mecca and adjoining townships, on both sides of Mosquito creek—those 
on the west side being uniformly the most productive. Upon the ridge 
east of the creek, oil is found in nearly every well, but generally in small 
quantities, and in all the wells on both sides the supply is soon exhausted 
by pumping. The oil, however, again slowly accumulates, so that, after 
some months, the most productive wells may be again worked with 
profit. 

The problem is here presented to the geologist to determine, if possi- 
ble, why these rocks are more productive in oil than in other places in 
the neighborhood, and why the wells upon the west side of the creek are 
more productive than those upon the east side. To aid in solving this 
problem, the diagram and the facts which follow are submitted. 

The highly carbonaceous shale, No. 6, is undoubtedly the source of 
all the oil here obtained, which, slowly separating from the shale, runs 
into the porous sandstones above. Wells sunk as at the four points indi- 
cated in the section, disclose oil in greater or less quantities in the 
formations marked 4 and 5; a strong odor of oil characterizes No. 6. 
If bored deep, as at the second from the left, no additional oil is 
obtained. On the ridges the rock is found in place near the 
surface, while in the valley, pipes are driven one hundred feet before 
striking the rock. On the east side of the creek, oil indications in the 
streams are abundant—more abundant than at any point on the west 
side. Many years before the value of the oil was known, considerable 
quantities were often disclosed in quarrying stone from the beds of the 
streams, and on both sides of the eastern ridge the Berea grit and Bed- 
ford shale come very near to the surface, their outcrop being exposed in 
many places, and in others covered only by a thin deposit of coarse 
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gravelly soil. On the ridge west of the creek, there are no exposures of 
these rocks, and they are everywhere covered with a heavy deposit of 
compact impervious clay. On the one side there is nothing to prevent 
the escape of the oil, and it has doubtless for ages been slowly rising 
through these same rocks, seeping out at their margins, and has been 
carried away. On the other side it has been shut in by an impervious 
packing of clay, through which little of it couldescape. The high table 
land embracing Geauga and parts of Portage and Summit counties, is 
underlaid by these rocks; but along their whole margin, upon the west, 
north and east, there is almost a continuous exposoure of them, where 
they are cut through by streams and ravines, so that they are thoroughly 
drained, and whatever oil may have issued from the shales has been 
carried away as fast as formed. No productive oil wells have been bored 
in that table land. 

The excavating agencies, which have cut out, to so great a depth, the 
old beds of Grand river and Mosquito creek, carrying away the Coal- 
measures and the Sub-carboniferous rocks down to, and perhaps through, 
the Cleveland or bituminous shale, must have distributed and broken 
up, to a considerable extent, the oil-bearing rocks along these narrow 
ridges, thus facilitating the escape of the oil. This disturbance is shown 
by the exposure of a sharp, anti-clinal ridge hear the center of Gusta- 
vus, where the surface rocks have a rapid dip, not as the result of an up- 
heaval at the center of the ridge, for the strata quickly become horizon- 
tal on each side of the axis, but apparently the result of an immense 
force exerted horizontally on each side of the ridge. These oil-producing 
rocks, thus disturbed and broken, have been slowly giving out their pro- 
ducts for unknown ages. Upon one side they have steadily escaped— 
upon the other they have been shut in and retained. 

The lower oil-producing rock, marked 8 in the section, lies too deep to 
have suffered any disturbance from the agencies which have broken up 
the upper one. It is here not less than 1,200 feet from the surface, and 
probably retains its original horizontal, compact, undisturbed position, 
with no cavities in it, or the shales directly above it, into which the oil 
can flow and accumulate; and although a show of oil will generally be 
found wherever it is reached by boring, there is no probability that it 
will here afford any productive wells. The great supply of petroleum 
produced in Pennsylvania, is obtained from the deposit marked 8, or 
its equivalent; but the producing wells are along lines of upheaval, 
where it has been broken up and dislocated so as to facilitate the 
escape of the oil, and where, by the same agency, deep and extensive 
cavities and fissures have been found in which the oil can accumulate, 
and from which it cannot escape. There are no indications that the 
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lower oil-producing rocks in the Mecca oil region have been in any way 
disturbed, so that there is no reason to suppose that fissures and cavities 
have been formed, or that successful wells can be obtained at that hori- 
zon. The oil of Mecca is of superior quality for lubricating purposes, and 
commands a much higher price than the Pennsylvania oil, so that new 
wells may yet be sunk which can be worked with profit. But the largest 
supply of oil will probably be found near the surface, and in the clay 
lands between the valleys of Grand river and Mosquito creek, or along 
the center of the ridge between Mosquito and Pymatuning creeks, explor- 
ations being continued from the former towards Warren, and from the 
latter towards Vernon and Vienna, always seeking places where the sur- 
face drainage has not reached the Berea Grit and the Bedford shale. 


Ya 


BEDFORD SHALE. 


North of the outcrop of the Berea Grit, the Bedford shales underlie 
the surface of the county, but are generally concealed by the Drift and 
alluvium, being exposed only in the branches of Pymatuning Creek, in 
Kinsman township. Here in Kinsman and extending into Williams- 
field, Ashtabula county, these shales belonging below the Berea, are in 
fact interposed between two members of the latter. The Berea in Mes- 
opotamia, is separated into two parts by about two feet of shale. On the 
eastern margin of the county, the upper part of the Berea passes out of 
the state near the north-east corner of Kinsman, the lower member pas- 
sing along the higher ground, east of the Pymatuning, follows the course 
marked by the northern green line on the map, leaving the state some- 
where near the northern part of Williamsfield, but is there covered with 
drift. It is exposed in several points near the old state road south of West 
Williamsfield ; is there a coarse sandstone in thin layers, spotted with 
iron, and was used by the early settlers for grindstones. The lower part 
of the Berea is here comparatively thin and probably not of much econ- 
omical value, although deserving of further exploration to test its extent 
and character. The intercalated beds are soft argillaceous shales with 
alternate hard bands. They contain large Lingulae, and other brach- 
iopods, and exhibit the general characteristics of the upper portion of 
the Bedford shale. They are sometimes from 15 to 20 feet in thick- 
ness, accurate measurements of them not being possible. These shales 
ordinarily are composed in part of hard, firm layers, suitable for flagging 
stone, and in places of sufficient thickness for bridge and foundation 
stone, but over most of the county where they constitute the surface 
rocks, are too deeply buried under the Drift to be sought after for any 


purpose. 
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PEAT. 


The extensive swamp in Bloomfield township, comprising several 
thousand acres, is evidently an old lake basin, now filled with a growth 
of peat. This varies in thickness from four to ten or more feet, covered 
in places with grass, mosses and cranberry vines, in others with a scat- 
tered growth of Tamarack and various small trees and shrubs. While 
wood is inexpensive and coal so cheap, it is not probable that this large 
supply of fuel will be utilized, but our peat beds constitute an import- 
ant part of our reserve supply, to be brought into use when other fuels 
become expensive. If an immediate return from them is sought, they 
can be made of great value as fertilizers for partially exhausted soils, 
and there is little doubt that this is the best use that can be made of 
them. Properly composted and tempered by exposure to the air, a ton 
of this peat is nearly, if not quite equal in value, to a ton of barn-yard 
manure. As dug from the swamps, it is often saturated with acid, which 
renders it sour and arrests the process of decay, which is essential to 
the development of its fertilizing properties. -When applied in such 
condition, it will produce no benefit, perhaps will impair the productive- 
negs of the land on which it is spread; but if composted with lime or 
even exposed to the influence of the atmosphere for a few months, its 
great value as a fertilizer will be recognized at once by all who make trial 
of it. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


GEOLOGY OF LAKE OOUNTY. 


While great inequalities characterize the topography of this county, 
they are due entirely to erosion. The general surface is an almost uni- 
formly inclined plain, rising gradually from the lake to an altitude of 
over 600 feet at the base of the conglomerate wherever it strikes the south 
line of the county. This feature of the topography, as well as the geo- 
logical structure, is shown in the accompanying profile section. 

That portion of the section included between A and B, exhibits the 
outcrops of the different strata between the Lake shore and the south line 
of Concord. It also exhibits the general aspect of the slope that has been 
referred to, but the angle of inclination of this has necessarily been 
greatly exaggerated. The point B, in the section on the south line of the 
county, is 528 feet above the Lake level, and about nine miles distant 
from the shore. Here the Berea Grit, the outcrop of which is soft and 
shelly, comes near the surface. The shales below are soft, and have no 
interstratified bands of hard rock, which offer special resistance to erod- 
ing agencies. Upon such a geological substructure, the slope to the Lake 
could not fail to be quite uniform, except where modified by surface 
drainage, but with an average descent of 58 feet to the mile, the smallest 
streams have great eroding power, and they have here made a net-work 
of irregular hollows and ravines, which everywhere mark the surface. 

The continuation of the section B to B’, represents the remainder of 
the ascent to Little Mountain, where it terminates with the Carbonifer- 
ous Conglomerate. As soon as the Conglomerate is reached, the fact is 
revealed by the topography, although the rock itself may be entirely 
covered with drift. The conglomerate is generally massive, and offers 
such resistance to denuding agencies that an abrupt ascent marks its 
outcrop. The wide, vertical fissures which penetrate it, form long tortur- 
ous channels, which render the surface hilly and broken. 

At Little Mountain, recent surveys show that the top of the Conglom- 
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erate is about 750 feet above the lake. Its northern outcrop here förms 
precipices or precipitous bluffs, about 70 feet high. The upper surface is 
comparatively level, and large granite bowlders are scattered over it. 
Fissures here penetrate the rock to the bottom, dividing it into immense 
blocks, which have a very thin covering of soil. On the southern part 
of the mountain, the Conglomerate is much broken up, and the soil is 
deeper, though mingled with fragments of the pulverized rock. The 
vegetation which covers the surface marks the change. At the north 
end of the mountain coniferous trees—hemlocks and pines—almost ex- 
clusively compose the forest. In all such positions these are the pioneers 
which aid in the preparation of a soil fitted for deciduous and fruit-bear- 
ing trees. Drawing comparatively little sustenance from the earth, 
they flourish where other plants would starve, and by their growth and 
death through successive generations, by disintegrating the surface rock 
and producing an accumulation of humus, they produce a soil which in 
time becomes unfit for their use, and better adapted to the support of 
more highly organized plants which now come in and take possession. 
Southward upon this narrow ridge, chestnuts and rock-oaks appear, and 
where the soil is best, these have entirely excluded the coniferous trees. 

Pierson’s Mountain, near the east line of Kirtland, is the most north- 
ern extension of the Conglomerate in that township. It is a small circu- 
lar knob, having essentially the same elevation as Little Mountain, 
broken on the surface and covered with a dense growth of young chest- 
nuts. Elsewhere in the township, the denuding agencies have cut 
away and removed the upper portions of the Conglomerate, so that it is 
comparatively inconspicuous. 


CUYAHOGA SHALE. 


The Cuyahoga shales are fully exposed nowhere in the county, but the 
topography indicates that their thickness is about 180 feet. They con- 
stitute the surface rock between the Conglomerate and the Berea grit, 
and if uncovered might afford, in places, material for fair flagging stone. 


BEREA GRIT. 


This coarse sandstone, exhibiting a sharp transition from the shales 
above and below it, has its usual thickness and characteristics in LeRoy, 
Concord and Kirtland, though covering only a part of these townships. 
Its northern limit is generally marked by a conspicuous belt of sandy 
soil. Its outcrop enters the county in the south-east part of Kirtland, 
extends northward about two miles, thence turns eastward through the 
center and near the east line of the township, and bending southward 
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along the bluffs of the east branch of the Chagrin river, passes into 
Chester and Munson townships of Geauga county. It again enters the 
county near the south-west corner of Concord, and can be traced entirely 
around Little Mountain, its upper surface being about 180 feet below the 
base of the Conglomerate bluffs. It again enters Concord east of the 
Painesville and Youngstown railroad, and caps the high land south of 
Concord Center, on which Callender’s quarry is opened. It also covers 
the high lands about Hill House P. O., in LeRoy township, and is 
fully exposed a little to the east, at the Plankroad Mills on Paine’s creek. 
It has been quarried to some extent for bridge building in the south part 
of Concord, but only the upper layers have been explored, and these 
have not yielded good building stone. Where the quarry has been 
opened, drainage is difficult, and the stone must be transported in 
wagons. As the same ledge can be struck on each side of the railroad, 
near the south line of Concord, and at an elevation of about thirty feet 
above the track, it is obvious that there is the place to open and work 
quarries most successfully. By drifting into the hill at the base of the 
Berea, drainage will be easy, the whole ledge will be exposed, and if it 
contains layers suitable for building purposes, they can be made avail- 
able. There is certainly a demand in thé county for the coarser grades 
of stone for bridges and foundations, such as to justify the opening of 
quarries at this point, even if stone of strictly first class quality should 
not be obtained; while it is highly probable that stone of a much better 
quality than that exposed in the Callender quarry, will be uncovered in 
some part of the ledge. North and north-west of Little Mountain, the 
outcrop of this rock is mostly covered, and the upper part of it is 
apparently cut away over a large area, a belt of sandy soil marking its 
position, and extending evidently to the north of it. 

In Kirtland, from eight to ten feet of the upper part of the Berea are 
exposed in quarries. The surface layers are thin and very much ripple 
marked, while the lower ones are more massive, though much broken, 
the layers varying in thickness from ten inches to three feet. The rock 
is firm and strong, but irregularly colored. In some places in the town- 
ship, oblique lines of cleavage render parts of the rock worthless, as in 
the following section, where these cleavage lines cause a small cascade to 
be formed on a little stream south-west of the quarries. 

In this section A. represents thin horizonal layers of the Berea, B. B. B. 
the bed of the stream, and C. oblique layers dipping on the left, as ex- 
posed, at an angle of 45°, and changing rapidly on the right of the sec- 
tion, or to the north-east, toward a horizontal position, the line of the 
strike being north-west and south-east. Careful observations’ of these 
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Oblique Stratification of Berea Grit. 


oblique lines of stratification would probably enable us to determine the 
direction over large areas of the currents which brought in the materials 
of this rock. Exposures in this stream below, show that the Berea has 
here a thickness of sixty feet, of which about forty feet are in firm, hard 
layers, ranging in thickness from ten inches to three feet, and giving 
promise of stone of good quality, if quarries were opened through all 
the layers. 


BEDFORD SHALE. 


The best exposures of the Bedford Shale are in the deep gorge west of 
the center of Kirtland, but their position, as underlying the Berea, can 
be easily traced throughout the southern parts of the county. They are 
here forty feet thick, composed mostly of hard compact rock, in thin 
layers, from one to thirteen inches in thickness. Eastwardly in the 
county, they become softer and more aluminous, and for the most part are 
covered with Drift and soil. 


CLEVELAND SHALE. 


The Cleveland or Black Shale presents the same characteristics as in 
Ashtabula county. The upper thirty feet, as exposed in the gorges in 
Kirtland, being a typical bituminous shale, which passes by a gradual 
transition through thirty-five feet, into the Erie shales below. This 
constitutes the lowest member of the Lower Carboniferous rocks. The 
plants imbedded in it sometimes have a thin coating of true coal, and 
the whole mass contains a large proportion of bituminous matter. 
Were the inclined piain, which extends from the base of the Conglomer- 
ate to the lake, not cut up with ravines, as the effect of erosion, the line 
of division between the Lower Carboniferous rocks and the Devonian 
helow, would be a very regular curve from near the south line af Madi- 
son township to a point about two miles north of the south line, of 
Willoughby township, and everywhere about 350 feet above the lake.' 
As it is, the Erie shales are disclosed in all the deep gorges made 
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by the streams, to points two, three, and, in places, four miles south of 
this line. The green shading on the map designates the parts of the 
county where these Devonian shales constitute the surface rock. These 
deep gorges afford many exposures of these shales, so that the character- 
istics of the entire mass above the lake can be easily and minutely 
studied. They exhibit a great uniformity in their lithological charac- 
teristics, the whole mass consisting of blue, friable, aluminous shales, 
with occasionally thin bands of hard, calcareous sandstone. These are 
broken into blocks by irregular vertical seams, and frequently contain 
nodules of iron ore, profusely marked upon the under sides with the 
casts of fucoid plants, but being of very little economic value. Some of 
these bands, as in Ashtabula county, occasionally pass into a true lime- 
stone, and give origin to deposits of calcareous tufa on tlie slopes below. 


HURON SHALE. 


Below the Erie shales, which are from 700 to 1200 feet in thickness, 
(according as more or less of the upper portions have been gut away,) 
are the Huron Shales, the source of the gas which has been oféained by 
borings at various points along the lake shore. From some of these 
wells, an abundant supply of gas has been obtained, as soon as these shales 
were pierced; at others little, and in some, none whatever. At Paines- 
ville and Conneaut a copious supply has been obtained, but at Ashtabula 
the search has not yet proved successful. At this latter point, Mr. P. H. 
Watson is making a persevering experiment, and his well is now at a 
depth of 870 feet, the last 25 feet being in the Huron or gas producing 
shale. Butlittle gas has, however, as yet been obtained. In Harpersfield 
and Andover, Ashtabula county, large quantities of gas have flowed from 
wells sunk in the Erie shale, but undoubtedly from cavities leading down 
to the Huron shale. This gas has the same origin as petroleum, and the 
search for it is subject to the same conditions and hazards. One drill 
hole may pass through compact, unbroken layers of the shale, piercing 
no cavities or fissures, and nogas is obtained. Another, near it, striking 
such fissures, may yield an abundant supply of it, results which no study 
of the surface would enable the explorer to predict. When in deep wells 
no sufficient supply is found, the explosion of torpedoes in the bottom of 
the boring, may open up a passage to neighboring fissures, and produce 
satisfactory results. No well should be abandoned as a failure, without 
a resort to this expedient, as it will doubtless, occasionally secure suc- 
cess in wells which would otherwise prove failures. Under all circum- 
stances, the result will be uncertain. In places nothing will be obtained, 
and doubtless many wells, at first yielding an abundance, will gradually 
fail and become useless. 
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SOIL, DRIFT AND LAKE RIDGES. 


The whole surface of the county covered by the Erie shale, is greatly 
modified by the drift, and by the shore deposits of the lake. In Wil- 
loughby township, north of the old Chardon and Cleveland road, the 
soil is clay, surface level with forests of beach, maple, oak, hickory, &c., 
with many large elms. The Lower Carboniferous shales come near to 
the surface, and their debris forms the greater part of the surface mate- 
rial north of this road, until the old lake beaches are reached. The soil 
is stiff clay and the surface much eroded, deep ravines cutting down into 
ths Erie shales, giving good surface drainage and producing conditions 
admirably adapted to fruit growing. Granite bowlders are sparingly 
scattered over the surface. The southern lake ridge here and in a large 
part of the county, is mostly composed of unstratified clays, but is irreg- 
ular and not well defined. In places, it is largely composed of gravel, 
and ug this is stratified. The rapid rise from the lake, renders it 
probable that high bluffs marked the south shore when the water stood at 
the elevation of the outer or southern ridge, and that after it receded, 
erosion so modified the surface as to cover the old shore line with the 
debris of the bluffs, then forming the ridge, and so masking its posi- 
tion. The blue and yellow clays cover the shales to the present lake 
level. In nearly all the northern part of Willoughby and Mentor, the 
surface is covered with a fine clay loam, containing little sand, and in 
places covered with a dense forest of elms and black ash, indicating 
areas long occupied by shore swamps. The relation of the yellow and 
blue clay, to the present surface of Chagrin river, at a point about threc- 
fourths of a mile north of Willoughby village, is shown in the following 
section, the clay being wholly unstratified : 


Yellow clay, 12 feet. 
Blue clay, 25 feet. 
Bed of stream. 


The clay contains a profusion of granite bowlders, marked by glacial 
striae. About four feet above low water in the stream, a fragment of 
wood about eighteen inches long and four inches in diameter, worn to an 
elongated elipsoidal form was imbedded in the blue clay, in such a posi- 
tion that it must have been deposited there with theclay. This is the 
only fragment of wood I have seen in such a position. 

At Painesville, the south ridge is in places largely composed of coarse, 
stratified gravel, but it has been modified by subsequent action. The 
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following is a section from a cut made by the P.& Y.R. R., on the north 
bank of the river: 







| Coarse unstratified gravel, 12 feet. 


Fine stratified gravel, 4 feet. 


N] Coarse gravel, obliquely stratified, 6-12 feet. 





Fine gravel, with irregular waved lines of stratificati.n. 


Section of South Ridge, at Painesville. 


The part marked A, appears as if it took its present form from a slip 
to the north of a gravel bank, beginning with horizontal lines of strati- 
fication. This part, A, is here and for a considerable distance east 
and west, cemented by lime, coming down from the gravel above, into a 
conglomerate, so hard and firm that it can be removed only by blasting. 
In places where it is undermined by the removal of the underlying 
gravel, it falls down in irregular masses, from which fragments can be 
broken by a hammer with difficulty. 

Section of South Ridge, East of Painesville. East of Painesville a sharP 
= bend in the river makes a cut 
at right angles through the 

Yellow clay, with sand at top, 6ofeet. south ridge, where it has evi- 
dently been undisturbed, and 

=== S| Mixed sand and blue clay, 3-4 feet. glthough the slope is partly 
v. Sup covered with debris, the sec- 
| TR, ‘S| Buu clay, so-so fee. tion here given, can be made 

S out. 

From the amount of debris 

rie shale, 80-100 feet, to bed of stream covering the slope, it appears” 

that the materials belonging 

above are washed down into 

that below, so that the arrangement of the sands and clay of the ridge 

is somewhat obscured. The fact of special interest is this: that at the 

point B, about fifteen rods from A, the latter point being to the south, 

and directly under the crest of the ridge, the shales are cut away to the 
depth of twenty feet lower than at A. 
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In Madison township the slope from the lake rises more gradually than 
further west, and the lake ridges are more regular and are better defined. 
The following is a profile section from the lake through Madison center 
to the bed of Grand river, which, at a distance of a little over six miles 
in a direct line from the lake, is ninety feet above it: 


Profile Section from Lake Erie to Grand River. 


ly MADISON 

> bi 
es 
GRAND RIVER 






"HORIZONTAL SCALE, 1 INCH TO 1% MILES. 


The bluff of the river is 250 feet above the lake. An irregular clay 
ridge, half a mile north of the bluff, and about five and three-fourths 
miles from the lake, is here the most southern well-defined lake beach. 
It is 260 feet above the lake, and composed of bowlder-clay, with a surface 
somewhat irregular from the effects of erosion, but gently sloping to the 
sandy ridge D, on which Madison village stands, the surface generally 
becoming sandy as this ridge is approached. From this point there is a 
rather rapid descent to the level of the railroad, the incline beyond being 
so gradual that the surface appears quite level until the gravelly ridge 
C, is reached. The surface between D and C has generally a loamy, 
gravelly, clay soil. The northern part, a little below the level of the 
ridge C, in places is somewhat swampy. A few scattered dunes and bil- 
lowy sand ridges may be seen south of C. The general slope from B to 
C is very regular, but the surface is much diversified by sand dunes and 
stretches of marshy land, some of it too wet for cultivation and drainable 
with difficulty. The ridge at B is made of fine, water-washed and drifted 
sand, and the slope thence to the lake is of similar character, some- 
what diversified by windrows of sand. This sandy slope terminates at 
the lake; the lake beach being composed wholly of washed sand. The 
north ridge B, continues from Madison to Painesville, and consists of 
irregular sand dunes, constantly changing in form under the influence of 
the wind, and frequently containing so little vegetable matter as to be 
almost entirely barren. Where undisturbed, it is from ten to twelve rods 
wide, with a gentle descent on each side, but sloping most rapidly towards 
the north. On the north side of this ridge, east from Painesville, is an 
extensive deposit of peaty material or black muck, with a maximum 
thickness of six feet, and filled with the roots and trunks of tamarack 
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and pines. This old marsh was in places 100 rods wide, with a bottom 
of mingled sand and clay. The nurserymen and market gardeners have 
found in this muck a very excellent fertilizer, and are making an exten- 
sive and profitable use of it. Very many interesting problems are pre- 
sented in regard to the relations of the drift clays and the old beaches 
and ridges of the lake, but the facts which can be collected in the brief 
time given to the survey will hardly suffice for their solution. 

‘Three and a half miles west of Fairport is a deep, broad channel of an 
old river, evidently much larger than the present Grand river, with 
abrupt banks on each side, which at the lake are over one mile apart. 
The intervening marsh is quite level, and contains stretches of open 
water from eighteen to twenty feet deep. At the lake shore is a sand 
bar, stretching from one bluff to the other, through which the included 
waters occasionally cut channels and flow out in a rapid torrent. This 
old river bed turns to the east, and is continued with bluff banks nearly 
to the present channel of Grand river, where it is so filled up as not to 
be easily recognized. The depth of this channel below the present sur- 
face of the lakes has not been determined. It has doubtless been the 
outlet of a river since the lake occupied its present level, and how far in 
the past its history is to be carried, can be determined only by further 
explorations. 


FOSSILS. 


Nearly all exposures of the rocks examined in the county were nearly 
barren of organic remains of any special interest. In the bed of Paine’s 
creek, in the north part of LeRoy township, several small nodules were 
found in the Erie shale, from which specimens of a new crustacean and 
various shells were obtained. Further research will be made at this 
point, with the hope of securing much that will be of special interest to 
the paleontologist. 


CHAPTER XX. 


GEOLOGY OF GEAUGA COUNTY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The geological formations of Geauga county, while simple and easily 
understood, afford an interesting example of the manner in which the 
geology and topography of a country determine the pursuits of the inhab- 
itants, and the boundaries of separate communities. A line defining the 
western, northern and eastern limits of the conglomerate, defines also 
the western, northern and eastern limits of the county, as accurately as 
it could be laid out without dividing townships. These boundaries were 
fixed with no reference to the geology, but the latter has formed the 
tastes, determined the pursuits of the inhabitants, and grouped them into 
a civil community. 

The same causes have so determined the direction of the water courses, 
that after a little examination of the county and the adjacent territory, 
the student of its geology will find that an ordinary map will designate 
with great accuracy the limits of the conglomerate, which is the charac- 
teristic feature of the elevated table land comprising the county. The 
Cuyahoga and Grand rivers, and the streams emptying into them above 
Cuyahoga Falls and Parkman, will be found in every instance to have 
their sources and beds on or above the conglomerate. All other streams 
in the county have their sources below the conglomerate, or so near its 
margin, if above it, that the general southern inclination of the rocks is 
counteracted by the agencies which have thinned down or cut into 
ravines the outer margin of this deposit. 

The waters of these streams also differ greatly. Those above the con- 
glomerate, having their sources in swamps and ponds, are rendered foul 
and turbid by the vegetable and animal remains, with which they are 
charged. Those of the others derived largely from springs at the base of 
the conglomerate are thoroughly filtered; are freed from organic matter 
and rendered clear and sparkling, but are often charged with minerals, 
especially iron, sulphur and lime. 
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SOIL. 


The debris of the clay shales, mingled with the drift, has formed the 
basis of a strong, tenacious clay soil, especially adapted to grazing, and 
the county has from this cause, and not from the choice of itsinhabitants, 
become noted for the excellence and abundance of its dairy products. 
The elevated position of the county, added to the peculiarities of the 
soil, has especially fitted it for the production of fruits, particularly of 
apples, pears, quinces and grapes, and these are now largely cultivated, 
notwithstanding the isolated position of the county, and the want of all 
means of transportation to market, except the ordinary carriage roads. 
Were it connected by railroads with the larger markets of the country, 
fruit-growing would soon become the principal business of its inhabitants. 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 
COAL-MEASURES. 


In the center of the county a narrow and thin deposit of the coal- 
measures caps the hills along the east bank of the Cuyahoga, extend- 
ing from the south line of the county to the point where that stream 
curves around to the north of Burton village. This deposit crosses 
the Cuyahoga, underlies Burton village, extending to the northern part 
of the township, with an isolated patch at the north-east corner of New- 
berry township. In no part of the county is there a promise of any im- 
portant amount of coal. In Troy township the coal-measure sandstone is 
separated from the conglomerate by the coal shales, which are in places 
very thin and rarely exceed a thickness of six feet. In the southern part 
of the township coal has been obtained in small quantities from a seam 
too thin to be profitably worked, yet at this point it is probably thicker 
than in any other part of the county east of the Cuyahoga. At Burton 
the coal shales and the seam of coal are thicker, the rocks of the coal- 
measures reaching a thickness of one hundred and twenty-five feet; and 
if the village is to remain without railroads, further explorations of the 
coal seam by shafting or drifting are advisable, as there are indications 
of coal in sufficient quantities to be profitably mined for local consump- 
tion. There is, however, no promise of a supply sufficient to warrant its 
shipment elsewhere, or to enable the owners to compete with coal from 
the more productive coal-fields of the State, if the latter could be brought 
in by railroads. 

Near the north east corner of Newberry township, coal of very good 
quality about two feet thick, has been disclosed in sinking a well on Mr. 
Frank Stone’s farm, and at a depth of about ten feet from the surface. 
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A thin stratum of shale covers the coal, not thick enough to constitute 
a safe roof, but to the west and northwest, the surface of the land rises, 
and, over a small area, it is possible a sufficient cover may be found so 
that the coal may be taken out. The quantity, however, is not large, 
and what coal there is must be sought near the summit of the hill. A 
series of springs may be seen low down in the ravines, and the opinion 
is entertained by some of the land owners,—derived apparently from 
parties who have taken coal leases,—that these springs are on the horizon 
of the coal, and that it will be found by drifting in at this level. But 
these springs are either in or at the base of the conglomerate, which 
crops out at several places on the hill at a higher level, and all the coal 
there, must be sought for above this rock. This is the lower coal seam, 
and here is the extreme northern limit of the Coal-measures of the state. 


CONGLOMERATE. 


Below the Coal formation, lies the conglomerate or pebbly sandstone, 
varying in thickness from sixty to one hundred and seventy-five feet. 
In places it is separated from the coal shales by layers of shaly sandstone, 
which reach a maximum thickness of twenty-five feet, but are often 
much thinner and sometimes entirely wanting. In places, also, the coal 
shales thin out and disappear, as at Troy Centre, where the Coal-meas- 
ure sandstone, rests directly upon the shaly sandstone of the conglom- 
erate. Both of them contain at this point, a profusion of calamites and 
are in places so ferruginous as to constitute a silicious iron ore. 

The conglomerate underlies the whole surface of Auburn, Troy, New- 
bery, Burton and Claridon townships, and crops out in all the other town- 
ships of the county, the deeper ravines cutting through it and exposing 
the rocks beneath. It differs greatly in its character in different places, 
sometimes affording excellent building material, and elsewhere being 
quite worthless for building purposes. Some of it in Russell township, 
is fine-grained, hard, of a clear white color, and in all respects an excel- 
lent building stone. Inthe northwest part of Chester, ledges are exposed 
from 30 to 50 feet in thickness, which are throughout a massof white quartz 
pebbles, with loosely cemented sand, filling the interstices. These peb- 
bles might possibly be made valuable for glass making and for pottery, as 
they could be obtained in large quantities, and at a trifling cost. At the 
base of this ledge, which is rapidly diminishing under atmospheric influ- 
ences, the debris is exposed to the action of water containing iron and lime 
in solution, and is thus re-cemented into a much harder rock than the cliff 
from which it is derived. In this debris, recent organisms and modern 
implements might easily be covered, fossilized and preserved, to be here- 
after studied as a part of the records of this age. Specimens gathered 
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from similar localities, by those who are not careful and accurate observ. 
ers, might lead to very erroneous conclusions as to the age in which they 
were deposited. 

In Newberry township, this rock is in places handsomely colored by 
oxide of iron, but at the out crop is coarse and soft. Should there be a 
sufficient demand to warrant thorough explorations, it is probable, col- 
ored rock suitable for ornamental building might be found there. 

In Parkman, the conglomerate attains a thickness of one hundred and 
seventy-five feet, being the maximum thickness of this rock, where 
measurements have been made in north-eastern Ohio. Here much of it 
contains pebbles but the most is so free from them as to make a fair, build- 
ing stone, and the supply is inexhaustible. 

In Thompson, the well known ledges furnish a fine exposure of this 
rock, and give arugged and romantic character to the place, which attracts 
many visitors during the summer season. The dip here is 4° to 5° to 
the southwest. 

“Little Mountain,” situated partly in Geauga and partly in Lake 
counties, is an isolated narrow ridge of the conglomerate, having an 
altitude of seven hundred and fifty feet above Lake Erie; covered with 
a forest of pine, hemlock, oak and chestnut ; cut into deep ravines, with 
precipitous bluffs on the north and west. The altitude of Little Moun- 
tain renders the air cool and healthful; its isolated position affords a 
commanding view of the surrounding country and of the lakes; its dense 
forest furnishes pleasant walks and drives, so that it has naturally 
become one of the most popular places of resort in the state. Chalybeate 
water of excellent quality, is furnished by the springs at the base of the 
mountain, but the want of water in sufficient quantities for bathing is 
& serious inconvenience. 


BEREA GRIT. 


The denuding agencies have so cut away the rocks about the moun- 
tain, that the Berea Grit may be found on all sides of it, and at no great 
distance from it. It appears by the side of the road about one hundred 
rods from the mountain on the main approach to it, and is quarried on 
Chardon road about half a mile south. 

This Berea Grit is to be found at an average depth of one hundred and 
eighty feet below the conglomerate, and is the most valuable building 
stone in the county. Its outcrop may be traced through the west part 
of Russell and Chester townships, through the west, north and east parts 
of Kirtland, Lake county, extending up the valley of a branch of Cha- 
grin river, into Munson township, through the west and north parts of 
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Chardon, through the west and north parts of Thompson, and in the 
north-east and south-east parts of Parkman townships. In other places 
its outcrop is outside of the limits of the county. 

At nearly all of the points indicated above, it may be found massive 
and of good quality for building purposes. In Munson a quarry has 
been opened, which, by proper selection, affords stone of excellent qual- 
ity, and from which material was obtained for the new court-house at 
Chardon. A few of the blocks in this structure will probably prove de- 
fective from being placed on their edges, and not in the position in which 
they were found in the quarry. In Chardon, in the “Big Gull,” and at 
the north-east corner of the township, the Berea grit is finely exposed, 
and in both of these places there is a large part of it which will make 
grindstones equal to the best made at Berea. 

In Thompson, north and west of the “ledges,” it is quarried in several 
places, the quarries furnishing excellent flagging, and also strong, firm 
slabs of any desirable size, and from eight to twelve inches in thickness. 
At the bottom of the layers quarried, is a stratum of very soft, friable 
stone, of no value, which on exposure crumbles into sand. It is prob- 
able that below this the rock will be found massive and of better quality. 
The quarries may be extended indefinitely by drifting toward the 
“ledges.” 

While this formation affords a great abundance of excellent stone, its 
character varies greatly, as the following sections will show: 


Section No. 1. 


Compact sandstone, in two layerSs .........0.6 onnnnnnen annunsarn seseseees crssecees seneeeees 8 fcet. 
Shaly sandstone, lines of cleavage horizontal ......... .scsscee cescasces ennnnsnen cones 7 to 8 feet. 
Shaly sandstone, lines of cleavage oblique and Curved............ ccsees cooseseeees 6 feet. 
Shaly sandstone, lines of cleavage horizontal......... cccsccees sense eneonsonnsnnenennn 4 feet. 
Shaly sandstone, lines of cleavage oblique ......... z.usss0n sassensen anne seesee cesses 8 feet. 


No. 1 is a section of the Berea, near the south line of Russell township 
and east of Gates’ Mills, on Chagrin river. The upper part of the Berea 
has here been cut away. Nearly all of the thirty feet remaining is soft 
and friable, in very thin layers, much of it with oblique lines of 
cleavage, and of no value whatever. 


Section No. 2. 
Shaly sandstone, in thin layers......... ccccesces ccececeee cocees creseeeee consensee seones 8 to 10 feet. 
Blue shale ......... cssscsecn cesses cosescees coccse senses Cones ceases sannnnans coseee sete senesees 4 to 1 foot. 
Sandstone, in layers from 8 inches to 2 feet ......... .cccss cseceeeee cossvees are 6 to 8 feet. 
Massive sandstone, in two layers c.eereesenonsessun snnunnunn ceececses sonne sosseeees nee 10 to 12 feet. 


Sandstone, in thin layers...........ccccssscconssses seveccese seveee veseeeens veeeee nennenann 8 to 10 feet. 
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No. 2 is a section of the quarries in Munson township which contains 
much valuable stone. Other sections might be given which would 
repeat in varying order the peculiarities of these two, while in some 
exposures nearly the whole layer is hard and massive. The transitions 
in character are often quite rapid, and oblique lines of cleavage fre- 
quently change in a short distance to a horizontal position. 

It will thus often happen that exposures which are quite unpromising 
will, on thorough exploration, lead to stone that is hard, massive, and of 
good quality. 


CUYAHOGA SHALES. 


Between the Berea grit and the Conglomerate lie the Cuyahoga shales, 
which are exposed in but few places in the county, and as far as observed, 
afford no valuable minerals. Their position is generally marked by a 
belt of heavy clay land, nearly level, extending outward from the base 
of the Conglomerate; when covered with forests, supporting many gigan- 
tic elms, and making excellent meadow and pasture lands when cleared. 
They are reclaimed with difficulty, as a dense growth of shrubs, brambles 
and weeds springs up everywhere, as soon as the forests are cut down, 
and the soil is generally too wet, until drained for grain crops. The 
eastern portions of Huntsburgh and Montville afford illustrations of this 
kind of soil. No part of the county presents a more uninviting appear- 
ance, and no part of it affords richer pasture lands than these will 
become when fully reclaimed. 


BEDFORD SHALES. 


These lie directly beneath the Berea grit, are in this county from forty 
to fifty feet in thickness, and are exposed only in the ravines formed by 
the branches of Grand river andthe Chagrin. They include layers, from 
one to three feet in thickness, of compact fine-grained sandstone, suscep- 
tible of polish, and which would make excellent window caps and sills 
if properly selected. They contain iron, which will “run” (in the lan- 
guage of the masons) and color the stone, unless care is taken to reject 
imperfect specimens. Some of these layers would furnish material for 
fine-grained grind-stone and oil-stones; those near the north-east corner 
of Chardon being of the best quality seen in the county. 


CLEVELAND SHALES. 


Below the Bedford shales, these ravines cut through about forty feet of 
the Black or Cleveland shales, and below this the branches of Chagrin 
river, in Chardon, expose something over one hundred feet of the Erie 
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shales, the lowest rocks to be seen in the county. Neither of these deposits 
furnishes materials of any economic value, but if the supply of petroleum 
from wells should fail, the Black shale would become valuable from the 
amount of oil it will yield by distillation. 


FOSSILS. 


Comparatively little interest attaches to the organic remains found in 
the county. In the ravines in the north part of Thompson and Chardon, 
which cut through the Bedford and down into the Erie shales, large 
numbers of brachiopods, characteristic of these rocks, are found; Syronyo- 
thyrus typa in the former, and Spirifer Verneuilie, Leiorhynchus multicosta, 
etc., in the latter. In the Cuyahoga shales, north of Chardon village, 
an outcrop in the travelled road furnishes many perfect specimens of 
Discina Newberryi. In the Conglomerate, an abundance of Calumites occur, 
and in the limited area covered by the coal shales collections may be 
made, in moderate quantities, of the plants characteristic of the lower 
or block coal. 


Since the above was written, parties in Montville, in excavating the 
peaty material from a small marsh, fell upon a part of the remains of one 
of our extinct elephants, the occurrence causing quite an excitement in 
the neighborhood, and leading to the hope that the entire skeleton might 
be recovered. The remains were obtained from a small marsh, which 
had apparently been an open pond with a clay bottom, and which had 
been slowly filled from the growth of swamp vegetation; the remains be- 
ing obtained from the clay at the bottom of the marsh. The two tusks, 
the point of each broken off, evidently while the animal was alive; all 
the bones of the pelvis, seven or eight vertebre, a few ribs and fragments 
of ribs, a part of a radius, a few fragments of the facial bones and part of 
one tooth, comprise the remains yet discovered. The tusks are remarka- 
ble for the regularity of their curve and for their almost uniform diameter 
throughout. The form and proportions of one of these tusks would be 
substantially represented by an arc, of which the chord was six feet in 
length, and the distance from the middle of the chord to the middle of 
the arc fifteen inches. The diameter of the tusk, at the point of inser- 
tion in the jaw, is three and a half inches, slowly increasing to four inches 
at a point about two feet from the base, and then tapering very slowly to 
the broken extremity, where it is three and one-fourth inches. The 
largest perfect rib is three and a half feet long, though a broken one, too 
friable to be preserved, is reported as four feet eight inches. A part of 
the ribs are remarkably expanded distally, being sabre-shaped, and the 
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flattest one measuring five inches at the widest part. The remains are 
probably from a young individual of the Elephas Americanus. 


SURFACE DEPOSITS. 


The most interesting surface deposit is on the farm of John R. Smith, 
lot 4, Auburn township, a deposit of black oxide of manganese or wad, of 
sufficient purity and in sufficient quantities to be dug and shipped with 
profit. It covers from three to four acres of swampy ground, fed by copi- 
ous springs, which bring in, in solution, manganese, iron and lime, and de- 
posit, in different parts of the swamp, bog manganese, bog iron ore and 
bog limestone, or travertine, the latter being found in places two feet in 
thickness. These three minerals are deposited in comparative purity in 
different parts of the swamp. The manganese is in places four and a 
half feet thick, covered with from twelve to fifteen inches of earth, and 
sells readily for from seven to thirty dollars per ton, according to purity. 
The process of deposition is going on constantly, and in the summer 
months with a good’degree of rapidity, so that parts of the swamp which 
have once been stripped, fill up anew and can be re-worked after a few 
years. According to Mr. Smith’s observations, the average rate of deposit 
is a fraction over two inches per year. This rate could probably be in- 
creased by shutting off the flow of surface-water into the swamp, and 
isolating the water coming from the springs charged with manganese. 

In the neighborhood of the swamp are many small deposits of impure 
yellow ochre, some of which may prove of value. 

Prof. Newberry supplies the following formule of the chemical com- 
position of the best specimens of this manganese: 


Oxide Of manganese ..........ccseceee sen ceccssces nun seeeasese seseaeees spssceens sosseeees seeseeses senees 61.85 
Silica, alumina and iron ......... seccscoss socoscees sennunnen anunen seecscees snennennn sneeesens oveecvacees 23.60 
WALEL.......00 csceccas sanununne sannnnnan saseneces sosseeses sannsanss Seseeeens coeees nansnanen cesses senaseees eee 14.00 

Total...... 000020 200000000 ennennunsananznnnnen sencecees senses consasere stsesees coeeseces neces senses 100.00 





Oxide Of manganese ...........cccsccecesccscce anunsern cosccees eoseeees ansnonsen snennn sense on nassen 72.38 
Silica, alumina and iron. .........sscoe cecoescenccsessocsceces sonscesen ecsceees sesescece ceseee ssesssess 20.00 
WAtEL......000 sscccscce onnnnnunn secese senses sonnanu na senses snceenceseesceess nnnsan senses seseesees seeseeses veses 4.02 

Total .....0 cscocces casccsces secses seesccses seseeecessesees sesseeses seseecace teseesens soscee secese 100.00 


The small swamps contain shallow deposits of impure peat or black 
muck which may be used as a fertilizer, and iron ore is found in very 
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many places, but no indications were observed of a deposit of this min- 
eral, likely to prove valuable. 


NATIVE FORESTS. 


A section east and west through the center of the county, exhibits in 
an interesting manner the influence of the geological features upon the 
soil and its natural products. Commencing on the west line, the Berea 
grit marks the outline of the bluffs of Chagrin river. Between this and 
the base of the Conglomerate, the land is level; the soil a stiff, tenaceous 
clay, formed largely from the Cuyahoga shales, is, therefore, rich in potash; 
and the large elms scattered over this plateaux enable the explorer to 
trace this soil and this geological formation as far as the eye can reach. 

Beech and maple forests, with thick groves of chestnut, where the 
broken rock comes near the surface, mark the horizon of the Conglom- 
erate; and above this in the center of the county, a belt of forests in 
which the predominant timber is oak, defines with great accuracy the 
limit of the Coal-measures. Descending from this summit to the east, the 
same forest peculiarities are seen in an inverse order, so that the small 
patches of the old forests yet remaining, indicate to the experienced eye, 
with a good degree of accuracy, the geology of all parts of the county. 

Many of the farmers of this region, express the opinion that the Con- 
glomerate lands afford better pasturage than any other in the State, and 
that the dairy products obtained from them, are better, and have better 
keeping qualities than those obtained elsewhere. It is certain, that 
when this rock comes near to the surface, 1t produces the effect of thorough 
under-draining. The broken and porous character of the rock enables 
it to carry off with facility, during excessive rains, all surplus water, and 
yet to retain so large an amount of moisture, as to be of very special ad- 
vantage during protracted droughts. I quickly learned while making 
exporations in mid-summer, that if a hill showed at a distance a deep 
green and closely cropped turf, the probabilities were very decided that 
the Conglomerate was there near the surface, and if in addition a clump 
of chestnuts were to be seen upon the hill, the presence of the Conglom- 
erate was rendered quite certain. It was often a matter of surprise to 
note how thin a deposit of soil upon the Conglomerate would suffice for 
the support of good pasturage during the dryest part of the season. 
Another fact affecting the productiveness of this region should not be 
overlooked, and this is, that the annual rain-fall is here much in excess 
of the average of other parts of the state. 
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GLACIAL SCRATCHES. 


The glacial markings are abundant in the county, and their direction 
has a close connection with the topography. The nature of this con- 
nection is best seen by observations extending over a wider area than 
the limits of the county. Commencing on the border of the Conglom- 
erate, in Boston, Summit county, the direction of these glacial scratches 
varies from east and west to north-east and south-west, until, following 
the outcrop northwardly, their direction gradually approaches north and 
south; while, on the eastern margin, from Thompson southward, their 
direction is, in general, north-east and south-west. On the Cuyahoga 
shales, near Warren, Trumbull county, their direction is north and 
south, and on the elevated land near the east line of the state, in Hart- 
ford, Vernon, etc., their direction is again north-west and south-east. 
In many places there are several distinct systems of scratches with 
different bearings, but the most abundant take the dircctions indicated 
above. 

These lines, radiating from near the center of the highest elevations, 
suggest the possibility of local glacial action, but the debris of the Con- 
glomerate and of the rocks above it, is not found north of their outcrop, 
while that of all the rocks is constantly observed to the south, carried 
up and scattered over the formations occupying a higher geological and 
topographical level, so that fragments of the local rocks, mingled with 
the drift, observed in any place, are clear indications that the out-crop of 
these rocks is to the north. Had local glaciers been pushed down from 
both sides into the shallow valley between the eastern parts of Trum- 
bull and Ashtabula counties, and the eastern margin of the conglom- 
erate in Geauga and Portage, a series of north and south scratches would 
probably not be found along the center of this valley. The movement 
was doubtless in a southern direction, and the observed glacial markings 
would seem to indicate an ice sheet, of no great elevation, pushed south- 
ward with immense force, impinging against the more elevated rocks, 
pushing up and over opposing barriers, wearing down their margins, 
polishing their surfaces, and leaving scratches at various angles with the 
general direction of the ice movement. 

A much slighter descent than is generally supposed would suffice to 
give a constant progressive motion to large fields of ice, and I am 
inclined to the opinion that the ordinary changes of temperature have 
more influence upon this progressive motion than is generally supposed. 
A broad sheet of metal upon an inclined surface will slowly creep down- 
wards. Engineers have learned that if the abutments of an iron bridge 
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Map showing directions of glacial stri along the margin of the highlands 
in Northeastern Ohio. 
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are not accurately level, the structure will move bodily down the slope, 
however small may be the angle of inclination. An increase of tempera- 
ture elongates the structure, and if it rests upon an incline, however 
slight, this elongation will be wholly downwards. As the temperature 
decreases, the length of the structure is diminished, and from the action 
of gravity this contraction is also downwards, so that the structure 
slowly but surely creeps downwards precisely as a measuring worm or 
geometer moves over a surface. Such changes of temperature would 
insure a progressive motion of an ice field down a very slight slope, with 
a force and rapidity proportionate to its extent, and which would suffice 
to carry the margin up and over abrupt obstructions of an elevation 
even higher than any part of the ice field. 

The map of that part of the Western Reserve east of Cleveland, on the 
opposite page, shows the direction of the principal glacial stris of which 
the bearings were taken, the figures at the end of the short ruled lines 
indicating the degrees east and west of north, and the opposite ends of 
the lines the positions of the strie.* These are not the only indications 
of glacial action in the county. The central parts of the whole table- 
land is ground down over large areas to a nearly level surface, which is 
smoothed and polished by ice action. The margin of the Conglomerate, 
except ina few places, is cut away, leaving a smooth rounded outcrop, 
such as would be caused by local glaciers pushing down the irregular 
gorges, or by a broad sheet of ice pushed upwards through these gorges 
on to the top of this table-land. It is near this outer margin where 
recent erosion has uncovered the rocks that the most of the observations 
of glacial strie were made. At these places ‘all the shaly sandstone 
which ordinarily caps the Conglomerate has been carried away, and the 
surface of the massive sandstone left smooth, rounded at the margin and. 
polished. 


GOLD. 


The excitement from the alleged discovery of gold at Nelson ledges, 
has extended to Parkman and other places in this county, and if gold is 
actually found there, then there is no reason why search should not be 
made for it in every township of Geauga county. It is true that gold 
has been obtained from the drift in various parts of the state, and in 
some places at the margin of the Conglomerate, under such conditions 
as render it probable that it was derived from this rock. Indeed no 
metal except iron is more widely distributed than gold; but its great 
specific gravity renders it certain that it can never be carried in large 


*The irregular double line upon the map marks the northern limit of the Con- 
glomerate and of the high table land described in the text. 
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quantities by water, or other natural transporting agencies, to any great 
distances. | 

The quartz pebbles of our Conglomerate rock have doubtless their 
ancient home in the highlands of Canada, and gold bearing quartz veins 
may have furnished a small fraction of the materials from which these 
pebbles were derived ; and if so, a small portion of these pebbles—one in 
ten thousand, or in one hundred thousand—may also be gold bearing. 
But as in these distant highlands no gold bearing quartz veins of suffi- 
cient richness to be profitably worked have yet been discovered, the 
search for these possible gold bearing quartz pebbles in the Conglomerate 
is not likely to prove a lucrative occupation. 

At the base of the Conglomerate, at Nelson ledges, there are deposits 
of iron ore and of carbonaceous matter. Mingled with the pebbles, in 
close proximity to these deposits, are minute spangles and crystals of iron 
pyrites, such as have often been mistaken for gold, and probably often will 
be, although their extreme hardness, their crystalline surfaces, tbeir 
changeable color when viewed at different angles, and the fumes of 
sulphur they will yield when heated, afford so many separate tests, by 
either of which they may be readily distinguished from gold. 

After very careful search at the place of the alleged gold discoveries, I 
could find nothing visible to the eye, aided by an ordinary hand glass, 
which any one ought to mistake for gold. A specimen of the rock, 
selected as gold bearing by those who have faith in the alleged discov- 
erics, has been carefully analyzed by Prof. Morley, of Western Reserve 
College, who was not able to find a trace of gold in it. The rich dairy 
lands of Portage and Geauga counties are doubtless the only gold fields 
accessible to the inhabitants, which can be worked with profit. In these 
they are to find their wealth, and not in the search for any of the 
precious metals. At the time the above was written, companies were 
organized for the alleged purpose of extracting gold from the pebbles of 
the Nelson Conglomerate. And pretended analyses of the rock were 
published, some of which showed a larger percentage of gold than can be 
obtained from the best quartz veins of California. It is understood now 
that the bubble has wholly exploded. But these attempts, whether 
prompted by ignorance or by avarice, to write up worthless territory as 
rich in valuable minerals, cannot be too severely censured. While 
mistakes will often be made, and money expended in the fruitless search 
for minerals within the limits of their possible occurrence, it is very 
desirable that there should be such a general diffusion of the elements 
of geological science as will prevent the possibility of such expenditures 
outside of such limits. 
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The following section illustrates the geological structure of the county, 
commencing with the upper member of the series: 


No. 1. Sandstone. 
No. 2. Coal shales. 
No. 3. Coal No. 1, with a thin bed of shales in places below it. 


These comprise the Coal-measure rocks of the county, and are desig- 
nated on the map by a brown shading. 


No. 4. The Conglomerate. 

No. 5. The Cuyahoga shales. 

No. 6. The Berea grit. 

No. 7. The Bedford shales. 

No. 8. The Cleveland or Black shale. 


These constituting the Sub-carboniferous rocks—the Conglomerate 
shaded red, the others grouped together as the Waverly rocks and 
shaded yellow, a green line in the yellow marking the outcrop of the 
Berea grit. 

No. 9, the Erie shales, the upper member of the Devonian, and the 
lowest rock found in the county, or in the eastern part of the state. 
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REPORTS 


ON THE 


SURFACE GEOLOGY OF THE MAUMEE VALLEY, 


AND ON THE 


GEOLOGY OF WILLIAMS, FULTON AND LUCAS COUNTIES, 
AND WEST SISTER ISLAND. 


BY G. K. GILBERT. 


ToLEnDo, Onto, April 15th, 1871. 
Pror. J. 8. NEWBERRY, Chief Geologist : 

Dear Sır:—I have the honor to present herewith a report on the geology of Wil- 
liams, Fulton and Lucas counties, and West Sister Island. The examination of 
Defiance county was in progress when my work in the field was interrupted, and a 
few days only will be necessary to complete it. 

The absence of valuable minerals, and the great depth of the superficial deposits 
in this district, have rendered the detailed study of the indurated rocks at once unim- 
portant and impracticable, and considerable attention has been given to the Drift: 
which is well displayed for examination. The three counties together afford a nearly 
complete panoramic view of its various phases in the Fourth District. For this 
reason, and because some of the conclusions attained are based in part on explora- 
tions carried beyond the county limits, I have devoted a separate chapter to the 
consideration of the generalities of the Surface Geology. 

With great respect, 
. Very truly yours, 
G. K. GILBERT. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY OF THE MAUMEE VALLEY. 


The following description and discussion of glacial and post-glacial 
phenomena embodies the results of a detailed examination, made in 
1870, of the country north of the Maumee river, together with the eastern 
division of Lucas county, and West Sister Island. Of the remainder of 
the fourth district, only a general reconnoisance has been made, but it 
has sufficed to indicate that the general character of the Drift continues 
unchanged as far south as Auglaize county, and it is believed that the con- 
clusions here reached will apply to the major part of the fourth district. 

The history recorded in the unconsolidated deposits of the region under 
consideration, admits of the following sub-divisions: 


I. Glacial epoch. 

Glacier phase (strie, moraines). 
Iceberg phase (Erie clay). 

II. Post-glacial epoch (lacustrine clays and beaches; Mastodon giganteus). 
First beach, 7. e. upper beach. 
Second beach. 
Third beach. 
Fourth beach. 
Fifth, or present beach. 


GLACIAL EPOCH. 


The glacial theory for the origin of the Drift is now so widely accepted 
as to need no argument in this place, and I shall confine myself to a brief 
discussion of the particular phases of glacial action, to which this region 
has been subjected. But first, it will be necessary to describe the phe- 
nomena—strie and detritus—in which this action is recorded. 


GLACIAL MARKINGS. 


The peculiar, planed and scored rock surface, that marks so unmis- 
takably the passage of-a glacier, is found, without exception, wherever 
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the Drift is freshly removed, and there is no reason to doubt that it exists 
throughout the entire district, save only in the few spots where it has 
been exposed to modern denuding agencies. Its preservation is perfect. 
The high polish and delicate stri& that have been wrought on the hard 
limestones, are as fresh as though produced but yesterday; while the 
softest beds, of which fresh exposures have been found, have proved 
equally retentive. The black shale of the Huron group, and the friable 
sandstone at the base of the Corniferous, both of which yield rapidly 
when exposed to the air, still bear the markings upon their clay-protected 
surface. The inference from this—that the deposition of the overlying 
clay must have immediately succeeded the retirement of the glacier—will 
be again referred to. 

The bearing of the furrows, grooves and stris, have been noted at 
numerous points, and, while local deviations dependent on details of 
topography are sometimes met with, the majority of the bearings are 
readily grouped in a single broad system of easy interpretation. Through 
the western portion of the trough occupied by Lake Erie, the ice moved 
nearly westward, bearing, however, a trifle to the south. Further west, 
in the broad Maumee valley—the prolongation of the same trough—it 
swerved still more to the south, moving west-southwest in Ottawa and 
Lucas counties, southwest in Defiance and Paulding, and south-southwest 
in Van Wert and Allen. Ä 

The more important bearings are given in the following table. Where 
a number of observations were made in the same neighborhood, the 
mean bearing only is given: 
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South Bass Island’ ........... cccssssseses secvee 






















Limestone, Waterlime Gr.. y. | 8. 80° W. 

Ditto (intersecting series)......... ......... “ “ ‘6 1 | 8. 15° W. 
Kelly’s Island ........cccsece cccsseese csceecees “ — Corniferous “ 4 | 8. 78° W. 
Sandusky City, Erie county..............- “ “ 2 | 8. 80° W. 
Ballville, Sandusky county........ scene. “ Waterlime Gr.. 1 | S. 65° W. 
Genoa, Ottawa COUNLY..........cc00 ceseeeees Limestone, Waterlime and 

Niagara Groups aeccccecsceees 2 | S. 65° W. 
West Sister Island............cssssesce soosseees Limestone, Waterlime Gr..| Many. | S. 80° W. 
Ditto (intersecting series)......... cr... “ “ ‘6 1/8. 
Sylvania, Lucas county ........cssccceseoees Limestone and sandstone, 

Corniferous Gr........0000 ++ 5 | S. 50° W. 
Monclova, EU davaeeeeeceeees rennen Limestone, Waterlime Gr.. 4 | S. 62° W. 
Fish’s Quarry ‘6 ss asaseesscsceecseees “ Corniferous “ 1 | 8. 55° W. 
Whitehouse  — ernnsnsnerensnsenese “ “ “ 1 | 8.50°W. 
Near Defiance, Defiance county ......... Shale, Huron Gr.............. 1 |S. W. 
Near Junction, Paulding county......... Limestone, Corniferous Gr 1 | 8. W. 
Lima, Allen County.....c.c. ccsecece covssvece “ Waterlime “ 3 | 8. 35° W. 
Middlepoint, Van Wert county ......... “ “ 2 | 8. 15° W. 
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The striz bearing south on West Sister Island are comparatively faint 
scratches on a surface already carved in deep furrows, having the pre- 
vailing direction, S. 80° W. As they occur at but one point, and are 
there parallel to a steep bluff over which the older grooves rise obliquely, 
it is presumable that they constitute merely a local feature and were 
formed by the retiring glacier, when its mass had become so reduced that 
it conformed in a greater degree to the inequalities of its bed. The 
shores of the island furnish good opportunity for the study of some 
features of the strie. With slight exception, the shores are rock-bound, 
and adford frequent exposures of the glacier marks. Save at one point, 
whence a reef extends for some distance, the descent from the shore is 
very abrupt to adepth of thirty feet, where a clay bottom is reached: 
The highest point of the island rises over sixty feet above the water. 
When the ice traversed it, it constituted a knob on the bed of the glacier, 
scarcely three-fourths of a mile long and not less than one hundred feet 
high, over which the ice was forced. The amount of deflection to which 
this obstruction gave rise, is recorded in the scratches upon its sides. 
The east face, which breasted the ice current, bears grooves, S. 80° W. 
the general direction. The most divergent lines on the northeast face 
bear due west, and on the southeast face, S. 65° W., while on the entire 
remaining half of the shore, the “ lee” side, there was nodeflection. That 
is to say the ice went in a measure around, as well as over the hill, 
swerving, at the most, fifteen degrees from its course; but, after passing 
it, closed behind it from above rather than from the sides. There is 
every evidence that the pressure at the front was far greater than else- 
where. The rock is there planed to flat or convoluted surfaces, inter- 
spersed with long rectilinear furrows of great symmetry, while on the 
opposite shore the undulating surface of the rock has been merely 
scratched, and long, deep furrows are not seen. Had other evidence 
been wanting, we might have concluded from this inequality of wear- 
ing, that the glacier moved westward, and not eastward, at this point; 
but fortunately, an easier and more definite proof was afforded. The 
phenomena to which the resistance of the island as a whole gave rise, 
are beautifully reproduced in minature upon portions of its surface. 
Certain limestones belonging to the Waterlime group, and containing 
a great number of flint nodules of all sizes up to a diameter of two feet, 
bear the marks, on their outcrop, of the glacial friction. The hard nod- 
ules, of course, opposed far more effectual resistance to the grinding 
agencies than did the limestone, and, as the latter was planed away, they 
were left boldly prominent ; and so they remain. On the “lee” side of 
each is a long, straight train or ridge of limestone that was protected by 
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it, and in turn served to buttress it. In front of each is a shallow groove, 
sunk below the general level of the limestone, and running in the form 
of a U around the front of the flint, while its ends are prolonged, parallel 
and adjacent to the trailing ridge. Both ridge and grooves fade gradually 
away into the general plain. The plastic condition of the glacier mass, 
on which depends the formation of the long grooves so characteristic of 
glaciated surface, is here strikingly illustrated. The ice (or since we are 
speaking of the base of the glacier, perhaps frozen mud or frozen sand 
would be more exact,) in front of the flint mass, being stopped in its 
progress, and hence subjected to increased pressure from behind, (in 
virtue of its properties as a solid,) distributed this pressure in all direc- 
tions (a property of fluids). As an effect of the increased downward 
pressure the groove was worn at the base of the flint; by the increase in 
other directions a passage was forced above and at the sides of the obstruc- 
tion. This being accomplished, the ice did not at once re-assume a plane 
surface, but, retaining the form given to it by the flint, carved it in turn 
upon the limestone. The tendency, here illustrated, of glacial ice to 
prolong a resisting knob into a ridge and a cavity into a groove, seems 
to afford a better explanation of the long, smooth, even furrows so fre- 
quently seen, than the theory that they have been engraved or plowed 
by large bowlders. 

In the presence of these instructive nodules, there can be no question 
that the motion was towards the west. The same phenomena were 
- observed on rock of the same age at Monclova, in Lucas county, where 
the motion was S. 60° W. Through the kindness of Mr. Coder and Mr. 
Wilson, of ithat place, a specimen slab was placed in the state collection.* 


MORAINES. 


The study of moraines is attended with considerable difficulty wher- 
ever the Erie clay has buried deeply the immediate glacier detritus. 
While this is the case throughout the northern part of the fourth dis- 
trict, I have nevertheless found such evidence as to lead to the belief that 
moraines occur there upon a scale commensurate with the magnitude of 
the accompanying phenomena. To understand the nature and value of 
this evidence, it will be necessary to look for a moment at the topography 
of the region in question. 

The Maumee river occupies the axis of the broad, shallow valley which 
it helps to drain. This valley has no strongly marked limits. Eastward 


* Prof. James Hall has figured a somewhat similar slab, obtained from Corniferous 
limestone at Black Rock on the Niagara river, showing that there the direction of 
motion was 8. 35° W.—Nat. Hist. of N. Y., Geol. of 4th Dist., Pl. XIV. 
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it is continuous with the trough of Lake Erie, and westward with the 
valley of the Wabash river. At the north, or more properly the north- 
west, its slopes merge, at a height of 500 to 600 feet (above Lake Erie), 
with those of the valley of Lake Michigan; and its southern slopes, 
reaching a height of 400 to 500 feet, pass into those of the Ohio valley. 
With these low sides and a width of one hundred and twenty-five miles, 
all its inclinations are exceedingly gentle, and the title of plain can be 
applied to it with no less propriety than that of valley. North of the 
Maumee the general descent is to the south-east, and south of that river, 
to the north-east. With slight exceptions, the smaller streams follow and 
indicate these slopes, but all the larger tributaries of the Maumee, includ- 
ing the St. Joseph, St. Mary’s and Auglaize rivers, and Bean or Tiffin 
creek, appear to be independent of them. The St. Joseph, for example, 
flows to the south-west through a country where every rivulet runs to 
the south-east. The entire region drained by it lies on its right bank, 
while from its left the drainage is toward Bean creek, the divide between 
the two streams being everywhere within three or four miles of the St. 
Joseph. In like manner the course of the St. Mary’s is west and north, 
and while from its left bank the streamlets flow north-east into it, from 
its right they flow north-east into the Auglaize. These hydrographical 
peculiarities, which may readily be noted on the accompanying map, are 
so singular and striking, as to have excited some attention and curiosity 
before the region was visited. Upon examination there was found a con- 
tinuous ridge, following the eastern banks of these rivers, and evidently 
determining their courses. Running somewhat obliquely across the 
slopes of the country, it turned aside all the small streams, and united 
them to form the St. Joseph and St. Mary’s. The height of this ridge is 
ordinarily from twenty-five to fifty feet, and its width at base from four 
to eight miles. Along the St. Joseph it is not distinguished from the 
adjacent country by its superficial characters. In common with that, it 
has a gently rolling surface, with a gravelly clay soil, supporting a heavy . 
growth of varied timber. Further south, where it forms the north bank 
of the St. Mary’s river in Van Wert and Mercer counties, it is marked by 
such peculiarities as to divide it very sharply from the adjoining plains, 
which are nearly level, with a soil of fine clay, and covered by a heavy 
growth of elm, beech, ash, maple, etc. The ridge, on the contrary, pre- 
sents a confused series of conical hills, chiefly of clay, but showing some 
pebbles and small bowlders, and clothed by a forest growth almost exclu- 
sively of oak. Probably the only essential point in this contrast is that 
of hill and plain, and out of this the others have grown. There is good 
reason to believe that the clay deposit (Erie clay) of the plain is contin- 
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uous with that on the hills. Where its surface is level, it has retained 
its soluble salts and accumulated vegetable mold, so as to form a rich soil 
favorable to a varied vegetation; while from the steep hillsides a great 
amount of soluble and fine material has been washed, so as to bring to 
the surface some of the pebbles everywhere imbedded in greater or less 
abundance, and the character of the vegetation has been determined by 
that of the soil. 

I conceive that this ridge is the superficial representation of a terminal 
glacial moraine, that rests directly on the rock-bed, and is covered by a 
heavy sheet of Erie clay, a subsequent aqueous and iceberg deposit. 
Though this formation has an average depth along the upper St. Joseph 
of over one hundred feet, and on the upper St. Mary’s of fifty feet, it has 
not sufficed to conceal a moraine of such magnitude, but has so far con- 
formed to its contour, as to leave it still visible on the face of the country— 
doubtless in comparatively faint relief, but still so bold as to exert a 
marked influence on the hydrography of the valley. 

Of the internal constitution of this ridge, very little is known. At 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, where it is traversed by the Maumee, no fresh 
section is afforded, and nothing is shown save the absence of a rocky 
nucleus. Between Kossuth and Spencer, where it is crossed by the 
Miami canal, a cut of 36 feet was made, but nothing exhibited further 
than the ordinary Erie clay. The idea that it contains a ridge of undis- 
turbed rock is entirely inadmissible, as it crosses at various angles out- 
crops of the Waverly, Huron, Hamilton, Corniferous and Waterlime 
groups. 

From a point near Hudson, Michigan, it has been traced along the east 
banks of the St. Joseph and St. Mary’s rivers, to Fort Amanda, Auglaize 
county, a distance of 120 miles. In this space it is interrupted only by 
a notch at its lowest point, where the Maumee passes through. Beyond 
the extreme points indicated, it has not been followed, but an inspection 
of the map suggests that it may be found in Michigan, retaining the upper 
waters of Bean creek, and in Hardin county, Ohio, sustaining a like 
relation to the Scioto. On the accompanying chart, it has been indicated 
by a double line—full where its position has been ascertained, and dotted 
where it is merely surmised. Together they represent a curve 200 miles 
in length, with a chord of 120 miles. 

The courses of Bean creek and the Auglaize river are defined by a 
similar ridge, but less symmetrical in its form, and, as it falls within the 
circle of the ancient lake beaches, so greatly modified by lacustrine 
erosion as to retain none of the superficial characteristics, by which the 
other is in part distinguished. It bears, however, such resemblance in 
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form and position, that it may, with propriety, be referred to the same 
causes. 

By reference to the Map of Raised Beaches, it will be seen: Ist, that: 
these ridges are approximately parallel or concentric; 2d, that they are 
rudely crescentiform in outline, presenting their convexities toward the 
south-west; and 3d, that the course of the glacial ice in the Maumee 
valley—indicated by arrows—was to the south-west. All these features 
accord with the idea that the ridges are due to successive terminal 
moraines of the glacier that moved up the valley; or, more strictly, in 
a direction which is now up the valley. Adopting this view, we are here 
furnished partial outlines of the great ice-field, at two stages of its reces- 
sion. Though but small fractions of the entire outlines, they yet suffice 
to indicate that the margin was lobed or digitate in conformity with the 
topography of the country it traversed. 

Whether earlier stages of the glacier, when its borders were carried. 
further south, have been recorded by similar, continuous moraines, I am 
not prepared to say, as I have not traversed the region where they should 
be sought since my attention has been called to the subject; but the 
result of a single observation, made last autumn, is so significant that I 
will give it place here, though it is at present quite isolated. At the 
village of St. John’s, Auglaize county, is a hill, quite distinct in char- 
acter from the surrounding country, which presents a rolling surface of 
clay with scattered bowlders—apparently the Erie clay. The hill in 
question is abrupt and conical* in form, and rises about fifty feet above 
its visible base. It is composed of slightly worn, limestone gravel, 
unsorted, but free from clay and fine sand, and derived from the Water- 
lime group. To this group belongs also, without question, the subjacent 
rock, though the immediate vicinity affords no exposures. The pebbles 
have lost, by attrition, only their acute edges, and distinctly preserve the 
cuboid forms into which that stone is prone to break. In this they differ 
widely from the pebbles of the Erie clay, which are generally thoroughly 
worn. A few glaciated surfaces were seen, but they are not common. 
Mingled with the mass, are small Eozoic bowlders, but so sparsely that 
they were found only after search; and it is not improbable that lime- 
stone of a different age escaped notice. Still, we may safely say that 
over ninety per cent. of the whole is derived from the rock which under- 
lies, and which stretches in an unbroken sheet for fifty miles to the north 


* The term conical, for want of a better, has been somewhat violently pressed into 
service, to describe the steep-sided, and apparently heaped-up, hills of irregular out- 
line, that so characterize the drift in many localties, and is here used in that restricted 
sense. 
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and north-east. Some depressions of the surface of the gravel are occu- 
pied by thin beds of reddish clay, containing rounded northern bowldere. 

I am informed by persons resident in the vicinity, that such hills 
occur at numerous points in the county; and, until more extended 
exploration has been made, any attempt to fully explain their origin 
would be premature; but I think that, with the data at hand, we may 
safely conclude that the hill at St. John’s is older than the surrounding 
Erie clay, and that it is a moraine of some sort. 


ERIE CLAY. 


This deep and important deposit is composed of clay, sand, gravel 
and bowlders. In the country north of the Maumee river, its most con- 
stant characteristic is its variability, all its components displaying great 
unevenness of character and distribution. 

The clay, which forms the chief mass, and serves, in great part, asa 
matrix for the other materials, is finely laminated, and, while often 
impalpable, is more commonly, in some degree, charged with sand. Its 
color is generally a neutral, brownish blue, but a lighter and more 
“positive blue is often seen, and some exceptional and limited strata have 
been described as nearly white. These colors maintain in all the deeper 
portions, but at the surface, and thence to a depth of from two to twenty 
feet, the coler has been changed to a dull yellow or buff. The line of de- 
markation between the two is the limit of the percolation of surface water. 
and is often marked along the banks of streams by springs, and there 
can be little doubt that the aerated water, which has thus traversed the 
upper portion, has changed its color by the oxidation of its iron. 

Sand and gravel are mingled with the clay in all proportions, and are 
also interstratified in distinct beds. These beds are often of considera- 
ble depth, but are of limited area, so that they can be traced for but 
short distances. They are, however, very numerous, especially in Wil- 
liams county, and in many localities are so connected as to convey water. 
To tap these water-bearing beds a great many wells have been bored, 
and in this way complete or partial sections of the deposit have been 
obtained at numerous points. In most cases the auger passes through a 
variety of beds—pure clay, sandy or gravelly clay, sand, gravel, ‘hard 
pan,” (this term is locally applied by the well-borers to a firm, dry mix- 
ture of sand and gravel with enough clay barely to fill the interstices, ) 
&c.,—but they occur in no uniform order, and wells only a few rods apart 
often traverse very different series of materials. 

Bowlders are found at all depths, and of all sizes up to a diameter of 
twenty feet. Of the larger a majority show one or more glaciated faces, 
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faces, that is to say, flattened, polished and marked with parallel, 
straight scratches. 

The surface of the deposit has been, in chief part, remodeled by the 
Lake water that at one time covered half the Maumee valley, but the 
higher land remains undisturbed. The line of the upper beach [See 
Map of Raised Beaches] marks off, in the north-west corner of the state, 
a triangular area—including two-thirds of Williams county, with por- 
tions of Defiance and Fulton—occupied by unmodified Erie clay. From 
the beach, which has an altitude of 220 feet, to the north-west angle, 
there is a total ascent of 200 feet, of which the greater part is west of 
the St. Joseph river. The surface is undulating or rolling, the swells 
rising ten to thirty feet above the swales. In general the slopes are 
gentle, but in places, and especially on the higher lands, they are some- 
what abrupt. The greater part of the steep declivities are due, howeve:, 
to the erosion of streams. Depressions without outlets abound and cer.- 
stitute a characteristic feature. A small number of them contain lake 
lets, but the majority have been so far filled with marl and peat as i» 
become converted into swamps. All varieties of the deposit are cx!:"!:. 
ited in the soil, which defies classification. The phrase gravelly ci. - 
would apply to most of it, but nearly every farm shows some unmixec 
clay, and in the town of Northwest, Williams county, is a tract of clean 
yellow sand. Large bowlders are most abundant on the higher land. 

The average depth of the deposit in the tract north of the Maumee 
river is not far from one hundred feet. In its original distribution, it 
probably lay as deep upon the hills as in the hollows, but within the 
circle of Lake action it has been so far leveled that its present surface is 
in great measure independent of the form of the underlying rock. This 
is especially the case near the present Lake, where the leveling forces 
have been longest at work, and at a few points on the limestone ridge, 
in western Lucas county, the drift has been entirely removed. The 
depth of the drift has been obtained at numerous points, and a large 
number of notes were taken in regard to it. While the present utility 
of these is not apparent, they may, at some time, be of valu2, and I 
have accordingly selected, in the following table, such as seem most 
worthy of preservation. Where the star (*) is affixed to the depth, 
it indicates that the rock was not reached ; but, as the explorations gen- 
erally ceased when water was found, and as water is very commonly 
obtained from a gravel bed resting directly on the rock, it is presumable 
that most of the borings given terminated near the base of the drift. 
At West Jefferson, Metamora and Phillips’ Corners, however, the work was 
abandoned without obtaining water. 

35 
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Depth of Drift in Williams, Fulton and Lucas counties. 


Williams Centre...........0000sscee Williams county ............000 see cessecees nersonene 
Bryan....... scccesces nennen se eeeeceeees (6 ane nnseseeecnvee sansnnern (135 ?) 
West Jefferson..........ccscesesceee <6 A aneeeeee sanunanne soseesces coreceses 
Stryker .........00. see ssseceeee nennen ME daveen ene ceeensees coseee conses ensues 
LOCK port ...........sseececee cesses cecees Sf enannnnunanee cesecesees ceseee seeees 
Archbald ..........ssesessee see coveeeees Fulton county...... cccccssccscosscsces covees coseseees 
Wauseon....ussocnenanenennen cossveees (6 nnnnnnnnensn nase secs cooreeceaee ceases 
Delta ........0 ccseccsee cosceecee ceeeeeees ME nnonsemssnsnunssensn snansn nennen seneeeees 
Phillips’ Corners............ cr... ME ununsunsassonsnnn sansanssn seseesene ceases 
Metamora „essen ccescecee coceee nennen DE FPFFREFFFER ee eeeees seasceenescees onanen 
Fulton township...........sse0sscees $6 Nanas coceeceee ceceee eeeeeeseseeeee nennen 
Richfield ........u essen seceee ssveecees Lucas COUNLY.........0. csesceeee cocees cesses soseesees 
Tremainsville........... ..ccccosecovees MO naananensssnsnssnnsusen veesee sonne cosees 
Toledo, ....sccscsssesces cosvescscsee nennen MT nsnnne snunanenn nunsensnnsnnenene sanansnne 
Oregon, 3 miles east of Toledo... <6 nannnnnnernnsnnmansosn snnnsnsensen nennen 


110* feet. 


109* 


66 


Since in its origin the Erie clay is a mass of glacial detritus, distrib- 
uted by water and icebergs, the examination of its components should 
tell something of the direction of the currents of ice and water by which 
they have been conveyed. A collection of bowlders, made at Toledo, at 
the foot of a bluff exhibiting thirty feet at the top of the deposit, com- 


prises the following rocks: 


No. of 

Bpecimens. 
Limestone of Hamilton group......... .ccscsee ccssenccccescesscsccsee nnenennnnoen seseneces 2 
“ (and 1 flint) of Corniferous Zroup..........ccsscecces csseescee coneee nenne 10 
“ of Waterlime group...... cccscsses ccsscsces conces cosseeeee cases ceseee sannnnere 3 
“ Hudson river group..........c. cccscsces cscces cocces costes sonces sonsen nen sarsen 3 
“6 Trenton QTOUP.......ccsceccscecscs covces secececer cesses casecseneesece senses ceeees 10 
“ not Identified ............... seccecece senannnun nannanonnnnnsen sennnnnun coe sennenern 11 
Black shale of Huron group? .........ss0 scseescoccee seeces cesses coscecees sossnesceseseees 4 
Sandstone (red, white and Gray) ......... ssscscoecescscess conscnvee sescecees senses seseesees 14 
Silicious Conglomerate. ........ ..cecoescsccessccees cveses cvceee ses snnnunenn sonnsnusn sonsnannn 4 

-  Non-metamorphic ............cc0 ceceecees secece ceases cnceee cosseeees soeeeeces senses ceeees onen G1 
Chlorite SChist.........cccscseee scsscessecsecece aeaseecncees conces aeaceeseees sessonces nennen seaeee 1 
Quartzite (white, gray and flesh-colored)..........000+ jnesssnsusssunsn sonne seeseeees 10 
Gneiss (gray to pink; less mica than hornblende)...........c.00. sccccsene conseoeee 26 
Greenstone ..ersesesesensennensennunen sesceceee eoseceees recess snnnan snensnsnnnsn nennnnnen seeeeeees 9 

Metamorphic and intruded.........c..cccssesceees cesses cossseoes ceeeesees snnnnnnen nsanenen 46 

Total .......sccse cesses secscececceneesces cesses cneces soeeee seseee seeces censenees soneescesens 107 


, 
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I 
In a handful of fine gravel, obtained in well-boring from near the bot- 
tom of the clay, at Toledo, were found: Ä 





Limestone pebbles............ cesscsces ceceeececece ceases sonseeeee ceeece cee sonnunnen nensnn tenses 104 
Black shale... ........ccccccssescscscccccecee cesses ccesss cesses seeces nennen senses secee seeses anne 5 
Sandstone and flint..............ccscececescncceaecece cesses secee sannnnnne sensnnsen ceases seeees 5 

— 114 

Metamorphic ......... ccsccescecee cocces seeceecncees coneneaes seeeas sonseeees nansen sansne sesseees 29 

Total ......002000 000000000 coccsseee sonseees aennnnnen ceeesees eneesene nanane teeeesens senses 143 


A series of small pebbles from the surtace of the unmodified Erie clay, 
near Edgerton, Williams county, comprises : 





Chert...... 220022020000 cosceceve coscacece coccee vecuee cosecces posteccee sevseceas ces scecce eoeese censse 24 
LimeStOMO® ...... ..cecc ese cerccorcesece secnes cecces coceecees couceeses succes scecesccesescceccescecse 19 
Non-metamorphic .........cecsccsecsceecsece cosseeees secnee cosces conssenes nennen sesees seeseeses 40 
(Juartzite ........cc0sveccne coscccnces cocvesccever sceeee cccses coseee wannannen seston senses ceeuceues one 22 
CHNEISSOIC .......00 cesecavan enonennen cence nnnnen secsee cesseeucceces socvessvcccces seeeesees sensesece 90 
Metamorphic .........cccscc access cscee csccessacces coeces cee seenecees coseeeeen soscesees sas senses 112 
Total... .......2. ccccecccescce seccee caves cvecce cecses cases csvceeess sovece nennen secees susanne 155 


In each case, care was taken to avoid the unconscious selection of con- 
spicuous specimens, and to make the collections fair representatives of 
the beds from which they were derived. Reducing them to percentages. 


for comparison, we have: 
Percent. Per cent. 


non-meta- meta- 

morphic. morphic. 
Fdgerton, top of Erie clay .........cccececssees cececesee nun ensannene 28 72 
Toledo, upper 30* eet of Erie clay...... cess sescsssessssseess 57 43 
Toledo, near base of Erie clay......... sur ccecescecsescersece ceases 80 20 


These figures give numerical expression to a fact that has been con- 
firmed by the inspection of the surface over large areas, and of the lower 
portions at many points—the fact that the Laurentian rocks predominate 
over the ordinary sedimentary in the upper portions, while the reverse is 
true in the lower, and the intermediate parts present a gradation. When 
a gravel bed occurs at the base of the deposit, it is usually, though not 
invariably, made up entirely of fragments, little worn, of the rock on 
which it rests. 

Having now presented the principal facts that my examinations have 
clicited, it remains to consider the history to which they pertain. I 


*These pebbles presented only silicious skeletons, all the soluble portions having 
been dissolved away; perhaps some had in this way entirely disappeared. 
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conceive that the sequence of events in the Maumee valley has been 
somewhat as follows: 

The ice sheet that at one time covered the entire district, not only 
removed all antecedent superficial materials, but changed the details at 
least of the rock surface, and left its own track as the convenient and 
inevitable starting point for the study of the drift changes. As the 
limits of the glacier were contracted, by whatever cause, its lower mar- 
gin occupied successively every portion of its former bed, depositing 
upon it such material as the glacier plowed up and transported. During 
some portion of this recession, the margin was washed by a deep body 
of quiet water,* which floated off sections of the glacier, with its hetero- 
geneous detritus frozen in them, and at the same time carried in suspen- 
sion some of the finest ground material. It thus assumed the distribu- 
tion of the whole material, save such coarse fragments as, being freshly 
torn up, had not yet become imbedded in the ice. Where this was the 
case, the deposition of the iceberg drift (Erie clay) commenced imme- 
diately after the retirement of the glacier, and either directly on the 
glaciated rock surface, or on a thin ground moraine of material but little 
removed from its parent bed. . These conditions maintained, as I believe, 
while the ice front was retreating across the Maumee country. When 
the accumulation of the Erie clay began there, the icebergs that dropped 
it were broken from the adjacent margin of an ice field that bore 
souvenirs of a journey across many miles of limestones and shales, as 
well as other miles of gneiss and quartzite. As it continued, the margin 
gradually receded northward, until, when the currents ceased to float the 
icebegs thither, the parent glacier had become nearly restricted to the 
area of metamorphic rocks. 

When from a temporary or partial suspension of the causes which 
contracted the ice mass, it was permitted for a time to reoccupy areas 
once deserted, whatever iceberg drift had accumulated there was pushed 


*The rise of the ocean, if accompanied by no climatal change, may have directly 
caused the diminution of the icefield ; for whatever portion of it became so sub- 
merged as to be supported by the water, would be broken off and floated away. That 
such an explanation is not of general application, seems proved, however, by the 
subaerial deposits, (peat, &c.,) that intervene in southern Ohio, between two beds of 
glacio-aqueous origin. 

It is noteworthy that no proof has yet been found in north-western Ohio of this 
interval in the progress of glacial phenomena. The negative evidence afforded by 
several hundred wells, though liable to be overthrown by a single affirmative fact, 
must still be allowed considerable weight, and warrants the suggestion that northern 
Ohio may still have retained its ice-cloak, while the Ohio valley was covered, for a 
time, by vegetable and animal life. 
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forward to form a terminal moraine, and this was afterwards covered, in 
common with the adjacent land, by other detritus of the same character. 


POST-GLACIAL EPOCH. 


On the final removal of the sea or ocean beneath which the Erie clay 
was deposited, a body of water still remained in the great Lake basins. 
However that removal was effected, considerable vertical movements of 
the land must have been involved, and these did not cease with that 
event, but have continued, either at intervals or perpetually, to the 
present time. Their effect on the Lake basin has been to so elevate 
and depress its rim at various points, that, not only has the elevation of 
the outlet been frequently changed, but it has even been transferred 
from point to point of the low rim. In some cases these changes have 
been effected very slowly, and in others with comparative rapidity. In 
the intervals of repose, the waves have marked beach lines on the shores 
at the successive water stages, some of which have been above and others 
below the present levels of the various lakes. How many of these 
beaches have been formed cannot certainly be announced, for such as 
have been subsequently submerged must, in most cases, have been oblit- 
erated by the leveling action to which soft materials are subjected in 
shallow water. The beaches that are preserved on any shore represent 
a descending series of maxima of water level on that shore,—just as the 
storm lines of a coast do not mark all the storms that have raged against 
it, but only a limited series, of which each was more powerful than any 
that have succeeded it. Hence, in speaking of the beaches in order as 
the “first,” “second,” &c., I would not be understood to assert that no 
beach may have been formed before the upper, or that the others represent 
an uninterrupted temporal succession. 

The Maumee valley is well adapted to the. display of these beaches, 
since on its easy slopes they are so broadly separated that they can be 
traced without confusion, and in its soft drift they were inevitably 
modeled at every stage of the water’s lingering. Four shore lines above 
the present are distinguished. The first marks a water level at 220 feet, 
the second at 195 feet, and the third at 170 feet above the Lake, while 
the fourth records a slow descent from 90 feet to 65 or 60. 

West and north of the first beach—that is, above it—the Erie clay lies 
undisturbed, with the rolling surface it received from the unequal heap- 
ing of the iceberg loads of which it is largely composed. Upon such a 
surface the results of shore action could not escape notice, and the evi- 
dence of its absence is not merely negative in its character. I feel war- 
ranted in saying that from the north-west corner of the state to the 
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upper beach, (a horizontal distance of twenty miles with a fall of 200 
feet), the waters of the glacial sea did not linger in their descent. 

The Upper Beach consists in this region of a single bold ridge of sand, 
pursuing a remarkably straight course in a north-east and south-west 
direction, and crossing portions of Defiance, Williams and Fulton coun- 
ties. It passes just west of Hicksville and Bryan; while Williams Centre, 
West Unity and Fayette are built upon it. When Lake Erie stood at 
this level it was merged at the north with Lake Huron. Its south-west 
shore crossed Hancock, Putnam, Allen and Van Wert counties, and 
stretched north-west, in Indiana, nearly to Fort Wayne. The north- 
western shore line, leaving Ohio near the south line of Defiance county, 
is likewise continued in Indiana, and the two converge at New Haven, 
six miles east of Fort Wayne. They do not, however, unite, but, instead, 
become parallel, and are continued as the sides of a broad water-course, 
through which the great Lake basin then discharged its surplus waters 
south-westward into the valley of the Wabash river, and thence to the 
Mississippi. At New Haven this channel is not less than a mile and a 
half broad, and has an average depth of twenty feet, with sides and bot- 
tom of drift. For twenty-five miles this character continues and there 
is no notable fall. Three miles above Huntington, Ind., however, the 
drift bottom is replaced by a floor of Niagara limestone, and the descent 
westward becomes comparatively quite rapid. At Huntington the valley 
is walled, on one side at least, by rock in situ. In the eastern portion of 
this ancient river-bed, the Maumee and its branches have cut channels 
fifteen to twenty-five feet deep, without meeting the underlying lime- 
stone. Most of the interval from Fort Wayne to Huntington is occupied 
by a marsh, over which meanders the Little river, an insignificant stream, 
whose only claim to the title of river seems to lie in the magnitude of the 
deserted channelof which it issole occupant. At Huntington, the Wabash 
emerges from a narrow cleft of its own carving, and takes possession of 
the broad trough to which it was once but a humble tributary. The 
limestone above Huntington is the rocky rim or dam which determined 
the altitute of the overflow at this point, and is 170 feet above the present 
level of Lake Erie. Above it, the stream must have resembled the De- 
troit, bearing a smooth surface, but with enough current to excavate its 
soft bottom somewhat deeply where the marsh and prairie of the Little 
river are now spread; below, it was more comparable to the Niagara at 
Buftalo, where it rushes over the outcrop of the Corniferous limestone. 
At Fort Wayne, the St. Joseph and St. Mary’s contributed their waters. 
Their mouths were fifty feet higher than now, and the flood-plains of 
gravel and sand which they then formed, now flank their valleys as ter- 
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races, and can be traced for forty miles toward their sources. When they 
were united by the retiring of the Lake, but slight cause was needed to 
turn them castward along the level bottom of the deserted channel, and 
they have now cut their beds so deeply in the drift, that the highest 
freshets do not connect them with the Little river. 

In addition to its general interest, the fact of this ancient south- 
westerly lake-discharge is an important element in the study of the 
nature of the changes, in virtue of which the lakes have stood at so many 
different levels since the ice period. The water which formed these 
beaches, and discharged through this channel, could not have been an 
arm of the ocean, but must have been contained by a solid barrier. To 
restore these conditions now, we would need not merely to fill the gorge 
at Niagara, and renew the escarpment at Lewiston, but to construct on 
that escarpment a retaining wall 170 feet high and many miles in length ; 
and the task of preventing an outflow by way of Lake Michigan and 
the Illinois river would be no less stupendous. The conclusion cannot 
be avoided that the Wabash outlet is now, in its relation to the other 
parts of the great rim, not less than 170 feet higher than it then was. 

The more general conclusion that the system of raised beaches signify 
a succession of flexures of the earth’s surface, rather than the successive 
stages of subsidence due to the gradual removal of a barrier of tide water, 
or the gradual wear of a barrier of stone,* does not rest on this single 
fact. The waters of Lake Michigan have at one time found outlet, 
through the Desplaines and Illinois valleys, to the Mississippi, and Prof. 
A. Winchell reports a long-deserted channel through which Lake Superior 
has discharged directly into Lake Michigan.t The highest beach at the 
head of Lake Michigan has an elevation of but 65 feet above the level of 
Lake Erie, while Prof. Winchell mentions a water line on Mackinac 
Island 200 feet higher; and there is everywhere such discrepancy between 
the series of beaches at widely separated localities that their identification 
cannot be determined from a simple comparison of altitudes. There is 


* Prof. L. Agassiz refers beach-marked changes of level on Lake Superior to upheavals 
in connection with dykes. (L. Sup., its Physical Character, &c., 1850, p. 415.) 

Dr. J. S. Newberry says: ‘“‘ We can readily imagine that local changes of level in 
the land have not only greatly affected the breadth of water surface in the lake basin, 
but have perhaps in some instances produced what we have supposed to be proofs of 
great and general elevations of the water level, which are, in fact, only indications of 
a local rise of the land.” (Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. IX.) 

Compare also the remarks of Prof. E. Andrews, of Chicago, in the Transactions of 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences, Vol. II., pp. 13-14. 

Troy meeting of the American Association, 1870, as reported in the American 
Naturalist, Vol. IV., p. 508. 
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evidence that Lake Ontario, at Rochester, N. Y., has stood seventy feet 
lower than it does now. A submerged, vertical cliff of corniferous lime- 
stone that Prof. Winchell saw near Thunder Bay Island,* suggests that 
a former beach of upper Lake Huron may there lie ninety feet under 
water. Some features—to be described below—of the coast of Lake Erie, 
near Toledo, seem to warrant the conjecture that the last movement of 
the water there was an advance. And, finally, Mr. G. R. Stuntz has 
been led, by facts that appear entirely adequate, to the conclusion that 
the shores of Lake Superior are either sinking at its upper end, or rising 
at the lower, so that its beach lines are now being carried further west.f 

While these facts abundantly prove that a simple theory of gradual 
drainage, by the elevation en masse of the lake regions, is entirely inade- 
quatc, they are too fragmentary to define clearly the general synchronism 
and sequence of the local movements to which they testify. Neverthe- 
less, it is something to have learned that the writhing of the surface of 
our carth, which has in the ages so many times remapped the continents, 
has also been the great immediate cause of the transformations of the 
great lakes, and that, continuing through the latest distinguishable 
geological cpoch, and its prolongation the historical, it has not now ceased. 
We may read once more in this the lesson, which modern science teaches 
in so many ways, that the present is but the continuation of the past; 
that geology, as well as history, is now enacting; and that it is only 
because of the brevity of the time allowed us for comparison that nature 
scems to have reached or approximated an equilibrium.} 

The Second Beach lies but twenty-five fect lower than the first, and 
runs parallel to it across Defiance county, and a portion of Williams. 
In the neighborhood of Hicksville and Farmers’ Centre, which are 
located upon it, it consists of a single sand ridge, resembling the upper 
in size and character. Further north it diminishes in height, and grad- 
ually changes to a low step on the plain with no accumulation of sand, 
and is not easily traced far beyond Bryan. Its disappearance is due to 
the protection which this part of the coast received from a peninsula 
stretching southward from Michigan and occupying the central part of 


= Rept. on Geol. of Michigan, 1860, p. 62. 

t Recent Geol. Changes in N. W. Wisconsin, Proc. Am. Ass., 1869, p. 205. 

tIn the discussion of these facts cited by Mr. Gilbert, and others of similar char- 
acter, it should be remembered that the retreating glacier must have, for ages, con- 
stituted an ice dam that obstructed the natural lines of drainage, and may have main- 
tained a high surface level in the water-basin which succeeded it. This subject will 
be referred to again in the general discussion of the Drift, which will form part of 


another volume. 
J.SN. 
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Fulton county. When the water first arrived at this stage, it is proba- 
ble that this area presented a broad shoal, over which beach sand was 
accumulated. As successive portions were brought to the surface of the 
water, the lighter sand was caught by the wind and tossed into dunes 
precisely similar to those whose formation can be watched on modern 
beaches. Prof. Andrews, of Chicago, in a valuable paper, to which I 
have already had occasion to refer, describes the sand accumulations of 
Lake Michigan, modern and ancient, and develops the conditions of their 
production essentially as follows: “It is a function of waves breaking 
against a shore to roll, and slightly lift sand and other materials too 
heavy to be taken into suspension. When they co-operate with a cur- 
rent, sand is transferred by them along the shore, but this transfer takes 
place only within the limited depth at which the wave-force can lift 
sand. Where a current, having followed the shore, turns from it, the 
sand cannot follow, and an accumulation is the result. On the other 
hand, where a current sets toward the shore, and, dividing, passes to the 
right and left, it carries off material, but brings none, and the shore is, 
in consequence, eaten away by the waves.” These are but special cases 
of the general law that wherever the shore current is accelerated the 
waves cut away whatever oppose them, and wherever it is retarded they 
accumulate sand. It is only at points of-accumulation—where the land 
is encroaching upon the water—that dunes occur. No one who has 
approached Chicago by rail from the east, can have failed to notice, at 
the head of Lake Michigan, the tract of drifting sand, rising in suc- 
cessive billowy swells, with interspersed ponds and lagoons, and with 
a straggling growth of oak and pine. This tract is the immediate crea- 
tion of the waves, currents and winds, and is constantly extending its 
limits lakeward. The sand hills of the “ oak openings ” district, in Ful- 
ton county, originated in the same manner, from sand moving southward 
along the old coast. Its lagoons have been filled with sand and vegetable 
mold and converted into marshes and prairies. Its hills have become 
somewhat more rounded in outline, and their sand yields to the wind 
only at the most exposed points; but their arboreal vegetation is still 
exclusively of oak, and it is only upon the flatter portions that these can 
be said to flourish. . 

The sands which form the several beach ridges have been derived im- 
mediately from the sorting of the heterogeneous drift. The finer material 
was deposited in deeper water, forming what may properly be called Lacus- 
trine clays. These beds are nearly level and quite free from gravel, and 
generally constitute the surface of the country between the beaches. 
Between the second and third, however, some of the higher points of the 
gravelly Erie clay were not covered by them. 
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The Third Beach, like the first, is marked only by a simple ridge of 
sand, or, in places, of fine gravel. Crossing the Michigan boundary 
near the east line of Fulton county, it takes, at first, a southerly course, 
but soon curves so far to the west as to reach the south line somewhat 
west of the middle. Continuing its south-westerly course across a por- 
tion of Henry county, it again turns south in Defiance, and reaches the 
Maumee at Independence, four miles below Defiance. At this point it 
was formed on the summit of a ridge of Erie clay, to which I have 
already referred as a glacial moraine, and west of it a land-locked bay 
stretched up the Maumee valley. 

What I have designated the Fourth shore-line is a broad belt of sand, 
covering the slope from an altitude of 90 feet down to one of 60 feet, or 
even lower. It is chiefly in the form of dunes, covered by ‘“oak open- 
ings,” but along the lower margin the sand is leveled, and merges grad- 
ually with the lacustrine clay, which stretches in an unbroken sheet to 
the present Lake. Itseems probable that this accumulation took place 
during a gradual subsidence of the water from 90 to 65 or 60 feet. The 
boundaries of this belt are by no means so definite as they have to be 
represented in mapping, but the limits that I have traced [See Map of 
Raised ‘Beaches] will not far misrepresent its area in Lucas and Fulton 
counties. 

The existing shore of the Lake is guarded, within the limits of Lucas 
county, by a simple ridge of sand. The underlying clay slopes lakeward 
at a nearly uniform rate of five feet per mile. Upon this the sand ridge 
rests at a distance of from one to one and a half miles from the main 
shore, so that its base is six or eight feet below the water level. 


Fic. A.—Showing the relation of the protective beach to the shore of Lake Erie in 
Oregon, Lucas Co. (Vertical scale 20 times the horizontal.) 





In fig. A, c represents the ancient lacustrine clay; c’, the clay or mud 
now depositing ; J. ¢., the water of Lake Erie; 6, the sand beach ; m, the 
marsh or lagoon that stretches to the mainland, m./. The top of the 
ridge averages but three or four feet above the water, and at numerous 
points fails to reach the surface at all. From its western extremity, 
Cedar Point, a bar appears to be extending slowly toward Turtle island. 
The water is now shallower on that line than within Maumee bay, and 
it is not improbable that Turtle island is the remnant of a previous high 
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bar, though men who have been familiar with the coast for twenty years 
report no change. 

It is noteworthy that the small streams which enter Maumee bay 
occupy, near their mouths, larger channels than it seems natural that 
they should have opened under the existing conditions. One of them 
was examined in detail, with measurements, and may serve as an ex- 
ample. | 

Ten Mile creek (Ottawa river of some maps,) drains a strip of flat 
country thirty miles long, and with an average width of six miles. Of 
the lower half of its course the bed is entirely of drift clay, as are its 
banks everywhere. Slack-water begins seven miles from the mouth, 
near Tremainsville. A half mile from the mouth it presents a water 
surface of sixty rods. The main channel is central, with a medial depth 
of fifteen feet, and a width of four rods. Its margins are about seven 
feet under water, and from them up to the banks the slope is gradual. 
The change at present, in progress here, seems to be that the waves are 
cutting into the low clay banks, and, with the removed material, con- 
tracting the margins of the channel. The upper half of the slack-water 
valley is occupied by a marsh continuous with the bottom land above, 
through which the water channel is but twenty feet broad and six deep. 
There is every appearance that this marsh is encroaching on the open 
water, and that the channel below, being larger than the creek requires, 
is being filled with its sediment. 

If we suppose that the present water level of the upper end of Lake Erie 
was immediately preceded by a lower level, we have an easy explanation 
of these phenomena, for with lawer outlets the streams would readily 
excavate the channels they are now engaged in filling. The same hypo- 
thesis may help to solve another problem. It is shown in Prof. Hall’s 
report on the geology of New York, that the crest of the ridge through 
which the Niagara has cut its gorge, is thirty-eight feet above Lake Erie. 
The fall of the water line through these thirty-eight feet was necessarily 
very slow—so slow that it cannot have failed to record in beach lines its 
progress. But in Lucas county no beach lines can be traced within this 
vertical distance, and on West Sister island the perfect preservation of 
glacial strie on exposed coasts at all heights up to thirty feet, afford posi- 
tive evidence that the line of beach action has not slowly traversed them. 
So we must look for the record of this work considerably above, or some- 
what below the present coast, though present data do not indicate which 
is the more probable position.. 

The only fossil remains that I have to report from the superficial 
deposits are of mastodon, and all post-glacial. The deep swamps of 
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north-western Williams county, which have been slowly accumulating 
marl and peat ever since the close of the ice period, cannot fail, when 
these deposits are dug into, to yield many specimens. None have been 
found there as yet, but a few bones were exhumed some years since in an 
adjoining county of Indiana, from a swamp of the same system. In the 
past summer (1870) a partial skeleton was obtained from a swamp of the 
same antiquity in Auglaize county. It was discovered in Clay township, 
two and a half miles east of the village of St. Johns, by farmers engaged 
in running a broad ditch through the swamp. The depth of the swamp 
at that point is eight feet, of which the upper third is of peat, and the 
remainder, so far as shown, of marl or marly clay. The bones were 
found in natural juxtaposition, and in such shape as to leave no question 
that the animal was mired and died in the place where he was found. 
The doubts that have recently been expressed as to the post-glacial exist- 
ence of the mastodon, led me to examine this point with great care, and 
I state the conclusion without reservation. The lower halves of the legs 
were nearly upright, and in proper relative position, though somewhat 
sprawled. The bones of the feet were perfectly preserved, together with 
the distal portions of the lower shaft bones. The upper ends of these 
bones were somewhat decomposed. The humeri and femora, also poorly 
preserved, lay nearly horizontal at their respective legs, and the bones 
of the body and head lay, in a crushed and fragmentary condition, along 
the same level, about eighteen inches below the surface. Ribs, vertebra, 
tusks and teeth were in proper place, and the latter were well enough 
preserved to identify the specimen as an adult and rather large indi- 
vidual of mastodon giganteus. The legs, being thrust into the mud, were 
best preserved. The body, exposed to the air, decomposed rapidly, and 
let the bones fall to the surface of the bog, where they were but partially 
protected. The overlying peat has been formed since the deposition of 
the skeleton, and might be taken as the measure of its antiquity, were 
the accumulation still progressing at its average rate. This however is 
not the case; the swamp, before drainage, had become so firm as to be 
sparsely covered by trees, and the rate of filling would, of course, dimin- 
ish as the work verged on completion. There can be no question, how- 
ever, that the creature lived and died long after the deposition of the 
drift on which the marsh deposits rest. 

I am informed by Dr. J. B. Trembley, of Toledo, that a tooth of a mas- 
todon was obtained from a marsh in Springfield, Lucas county. I was 
unable to ascertain the precise locality, but all the marshes of that town 
date from the formation of the lowest and most recent of the raised 
beaches; and it is almost certain that the tooth is not less recent than 
they. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


— — un ee 


GEOLOGY OF WILLIAMS COUNTY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Williams county lies entirely within the broad, shallow valley that is 
drained by the Maumee river. In common with the adjacent counties 
north of that river, its surface has a general’slope to the south-east ; and 
the highest land in this portion of the state is in the township of North- 
west, where the general surface lies from 400 to 450 feet above the water 
of Lake Erie, while a few hills rise fifty feet higher. The opposite corner 
of the county is three hundred feet lower, the descent being gentle, and, 
with one notable exception, uniform throughout. This exception is occa- 
sioned by a ridge which crosses, in a north-east and south-west direction, 
just east of the St. Joseph river. Its geological aspects have already been 
noticed in the preceding chapter. Topographically, it is a mere swell on 
the surface of the plain, six or eight miles broad at the base, with a 
maximum height of fifty feet, and not differing in superficial characters 
from the adjacent country. All of the country west of this ridge is 
drained by the St. Joseph river, which flows south-westward to join the 
Maumee at Fort Wayne, Indiana. East of the ridge, the water is collected 
by Bean creek, which crosses the south-east corner of the county, and 
flows southward to the Maumee at Defiance. The small streams rise in 
the main from perennial springs, and are lively and clear, and the beds 
of all the streams are carved entirely in the drift. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The indurated rocks, being everywhere covered by a heavy bed of drift, 
have been reached in this county only by boring, and this at but one 
place. A well drilled for oil at Stryker, after traversing 129 feet of drift, 
met the Huron shale with a thickness of 68 feet, and underlaid by lime- 
stone. Combining this record with the railroad levels, the base of the 
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MAP OF WILLIAMS COUNTY. 
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Huron shale is shown to be here fifty fect below the level of Lake Erie. 
Comparing this, again, with the altitude of the same horizon, at various 
points along the Maumee river, it appears that its dip is to the north, or 
north-west, at the rate of seven or eight feet to the mile. In adjacent 
portions of Michigan the dip, so far as known, is in the same dircction ; 
and it is hence presumed to be continuous through the unexplored inter- 
val. There is reason to believe, too, that the gradual rise of the country 
toward the north-west is accompanied by a corresponding and equal 
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acclivity of the rock surface. It follows, as probable, that the higher land 
is underlaid by five hundred feet of strata superior to the base of the 
Huron shale; and that the upper portion of this mass belongs to the 
next succeeding group, the Waverly. The lower margin of the Huron 
shale.is in every direction beyond the limits of Williams county. 

The stratigraphical data are so unsatisfactory that the map of the 
county has been made to represent, instead, the features of the surface 
geology, which, in their relation to the distribution of soils, are of more 
interest and importance. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY AND SOILS. 


The general considerations involved in the surface geology of this and 
adjoining counties, are given in the preceding chapter, to which the 
reader is referred. It remains to consider the geology of the soils, which 
are, of course, independent of the underlying rocks, and referable exclu- 
sively to the drift. They are divided into two somewhat marked prov- 
inces by the upper beach ridge. This enters from Defiance county at 
Williams Centre, and, passing with a nearly straight course just west of 
Bryan and Pulaski, and through West Unity, crosses into Fulton county 
a half mile north of the “ Fulton line.”* Its soil is sandy, and in places 
objectionably light on the summit of the ridge, but the eastern slope 
affords everywhere a rich and highly-prized sandy loam, which shades 
gradually into the clay loam of the plain. Easy drainage, easy tillage, 
and the advantage of building sites at once pleasant and salubrious, led 
to the early occupation of this land, and it now bears prominently the 
visible marks of prosperity. A second ridge, lying a mile east of the 
other, and running from the south line to Bryan, presents similar char- 
acters ; and some sand ridges lying east of West Unity, may be included 
in the.same category. 

West of the upper beach the surface consists of unmodified Erie clay, 
and the soils present all the variety of that heterogeneous deposit. The 
major part is a yellow or buff clay, with enough sand and gravel to render 
it arable and permeable. Patches of unmixed clay are frequent, but 
small; and, though sometimes friable, are more commonly very adhesive 
and difficult of management. Except in swales, the accumulation of 


* The Fulton line was at one time considered as the southern boundary of Michigan, 
and serves to commemorate the disturbance, known as the Toledo war, that arose 
concerning it. It extends from the eastern limit of Lucas county west to the Indiana 
jine, and, as it separates two independent and discrepant surveys, has been adopted 
at numerous points as township or county boundary. In Williams county, it divides 
the north tier of towns from the middle. 
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mold is inconsiderable, but the soil is retentive of vegetable manures, 
and gives:a good return for their application. Carbonate of lime was 
originally very abundant, and remains on the more level portions, but 
appears to have been washed from the slopes. Sand is rarely predomi- 
nant, but in Northwest a tract of two or three miles area is covered 
by a clean yellow sand. It has for the most part a sub-soil of clay so 
near the surface as to render the land valuable, but near Nettle Lake is 
deep and light. The country generally is rolling or undulating, and 
abounds with deep marshes, in which are extensive deposits of marl and 
peat or muck. 

Along the 8t. Joseph river. and appearing alternately on the opposite 
banks, is a strip of flat, sandy land, nearly identical in character with 
the bottom land that forms the immediate bank of the river. It is, in 
fact, an ancient bottom, or flood-plain, of the St. Joseph, formed when its 
current was checked by lake water standing at the height of the upper 
beach. At Edgerton this deposit has a depth of forty feet, and its extreme 
width is about one mile. It can be traced northward as far as Pioneer, 
but above there is not distinguishable from the present bottom. Like 
most river bottoms, it forms a valuable soil, and is not subject to the dis- 
advantage of occasional overflow. 

East of the beach ridges, and between them, the plain is of a rich, 
friable clay loam, entirely stoneless, and varied near the ridges by streaks 
of sandy loam. It is formed of fine material derived from the Erie clay, 
and spread smoothly by lake currents. Lying so nearly level that the 
water of rains runs off but slowly, it has accumulated a rich store of 
vegetable mold, and needs but thorough drainage to develop its wealth. 
This covers the greater part of Pulaski, Brady and Springfield, but in 
the latter towns are some slight swells exhibiting the gravelly clay of 
the western portion of the county—truncated knolls of the Erie clay that 
were not covered by the lacustrine deposits. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 
MUCK, MARL, AND BOG-IRON ORE. 


Of the marshes and swales that abound on the surface of the unmodi- 
fied drift, and especially west of the St. Joseph river, a large number are 
without natural drainage. The rain water than has run into them has 
escaped by evaporation, leaving behind whatever material it brought 
from the surrounding slopes, the greater part being clay and carbonate 
of lime. The presence of the latter in solution in the water led to an 
abundance of molluscan life, by which a portion of it was converted into 
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the form of shells, producing the common shell marl. This is mingled 
in all proportions with clay, and is to be found in all but the shallowest 
basins. Over it, and representing chronologically the period during which 
vegetation has covered the marsh, is a deposit of muck or peat, usually 
still in process of formation. Interstratified with the marl have been 
found beds of bog iron ore, but as yet none of sufficient magnitude to be- 
of economic importance. Their quality is untested. 

The muck is at present the most valuable, as well as the most accessi- 
ble, of the marsh products; for there is little of the rolling land that 
will not be improved by the use of vegetable manure. It has been so 
little probed that no estimate of its amount is practicable, but there can 
be no doubt that it will supply the demand for agricultural use for many 
generations. The accumulation of marl is equally great, though no 
heavy beds will be available until deep drainage shall have been resorted 
to for the reclamation of the marshes. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Williams county contains no stone quarry, and the great depth of the 
drift forbids the hope that one may be discovered. In the northern and 
eastern towns bowlders have sufficed for the foundations of farm-houses, 
but most of the land east of the lake ridges lacks even these. 

In brick-making little has been attempted. Probably few towns are 
without a suitable clay; but the best results are to be expected from the 
lacustrine clays and sands in the neighborhood of the lake beaches. 
Lime has been burned in small amount, by consumers, from the marl of 
the marshes, but its manufacture in quantity for architectural and agri- 
cultural uses has not yet been undertaken, and can hardly be conducted 
with profit until other interests shall have induced the drainage neces- 
sary to render the marl accessible in large quantity. How lime so pro- 
duced will compare in quality and cost with that now imported from 
neighboring counties, cannot be predicted, but it is not improbable that 
the county will at some future day manufacture its own lime. 


PETROLEUM. 


The decided northward and westward dip of the rocks of the vicinity 
is plainly indieated by the various outcrops and well records, and leaves 
little expectation that the essential condition of an arched receiver will 
be realized in the indurated rocks.* It is not impossible, however, that 





® The essential geological conditions for a valuable accumulation of oil are: Ist, 
an oil-producing rock; 2d, an overlying receptacle, covered by (3d), an impervious 
roof in the form (4th), of an arch or dome. 


36 
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accumulations of rock-oil exist at the base of the drift. The subjacent 
black shale is highly bituminous, and is the recognized source, in other 
districts, of valuable collections of oil. Beds of gravel are common at the 
base of the blue clay, and any of these that is isolated, and completely 
covered by the imperviousclay, so as to be traversed by no water-current, 
is a suitable reservoir for the reception of oil. With the thorough 
probing to which the drift is being subjected for water, the probability 
of the discovery of such a reservoir is constantly diminishing ; but, should 
one be found, it is well to understand that no exploration below the drift 
will avail for its development. 


WATER. 


The entire subterranean water supply is from the sand and gravel 
beds of the Erie clay. Where the country is rolling, springs abound 
along the streams, and nearly everywhere water can be cheaply obtained 
by boring. In the western and northern parts shallow wells, ten to 
twenty feet deep, generally suffice, but in the remainder a depth of fifty 
feet is not unusual, and many wells exceed one hundred feet. 

The famous Artesian wells of the Maumee valley, the first of which 
were made at Bryan, in 1842, have their source in the Erieclay. They 
have now become so numerous, and the search for them has been 80 gen- 
eral, that their distribution in this and the adjoining counties is pretty 
well defined, and some explanation thereof may be given. They are 
found in a belt of country which, in common with the other geological 
features of the vicinity, has a north-east and south-west trend. Its 
western limit is the more definite, and through Defiance county and 
the southern part of Williams, follows close to the upper beach line; the 
belt then bears more to the east, and terminates in Gorham, Fulton 
county. Its width varies from two to ten miles, and seems to be affected 
by the proximity of a deep-cutting stream, as the Maumee river or the 
lower course of Bean creek. 


Fia. B.—Ideal section, to illustrate the distribution of Artesian Wells in Wil- 
trams county. 


4 IT _ 1 2 





land 2, Ist and 2d Beach Ridges; 1, Lacustrine Clay; y and b, yellow and blue 
beds of the Erie Clay, with enclosed lenticular beds of gravel and sand; w, Artesian 
Wells. 
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The annexed cut, Fig. B, gives an ideal section of the Erie clay when 
crossed by the belt of Artesian wells. The beds of sand are sometimes 
isolated and dry, and sometimes connected in broad systems through 
which water percolates, following the descent of the land. West of the 
upper ridge it finds its way to the surface at many points, forming 
springs along the streams; and the water in neighboring deep wells 
rises no higher, or but little higher than these springs. East of the 
ridge, the unbroken Lacustrine clay cuts off the discharge through 
springs as far as the nearest deep-cutting stream. This taps the sand- 
beds and lowers the head for some distance, but the sand through which 
the water seeps affords sufficient resistance to maintain an artesian 
head near the ridge. The discharge, though copious, is sensibly limited. 
Every new fountain well diminishes the flow of those near it; and, as 
the number of wells in a locality increases, the head is lowered. I am 
informed by Mr. Hess, a well-borer of Bryan, that in that place it has 
fallen about three feet in the past seventeen years, so that many wells 
which originally flowed, now have to be furnished with pumps. 

The source of this ever-welling water, artesian and otherwise, is, of 
course, higher than the discharge, and, consequently, west of the lake 
ridges. Its perennial flow suggests a distant reservoir, while the small 
percentage of its mineral constituents and their variable character, point 
to one near at hand. The superficial, yellow portion of the Erie clay is, 
in great part, permeable, and, storing a portion of the water that falls 
on it, yields it gradually to the underlying sand-beds wherever it 
touches them. This, the ordinary explanation of springs rising from 
the drift, seems to me quite adequate to account for the supply of these 
wells.* 

The mineral impurities of the well and spring water of the country are 
as variable as the constitution of the clay from which they are derived. 
No analyses have been made, but the general facts are appreciable to the 
senses. The usual earthy carbonates, constituting it “hard” water, are 
always present, though not often in great amount. Oxide of iron, accom- 
panied by sulphydric acid, is very common, and frequently in consider- 
able force, giving a yellow coating to the spouts and troughs that convey 
the water. A few wells, in various localities, afford what is called “ bitter 
water.” This is rendered noxious, and, fortunately, at the same time 
unpalatable, by the presence of an iron alum, or perhaps copperas. One 





* It was reported some years ago that fishes issued with the artesian water of Bryan. 
As it is not said to occur now, as the account was discredited by many citizens of 
Bryan at the time, and as it is inherently improbable, it is not deemed important to 
discuss the matter. 
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well is worthless, from the presence of a gaseous hydro-carbon, and I am 
told that one or two others are tainted by the same. 


STRYKER MINERAL WATER. 


In 1865 a well was commenced in Stryker, under the superintendence 
of Mr. William Sheridan, of that place, in search of oil. With some 
intervals, the work was continued until 1867, when it was abandoned, a 
depth of 860 feet having been attained. More recently, attention has 
been attracted to a heavily charged mineral water that was met in lime- 
stone, probably of the Hamilton group, at a depth of 230 feet. In Feb- 
ruary, 1870, an analysis was made by Prof. S. H. Douglass, of the University 
of Michigan, with the following result: 


Analysis of Stryker Mineral Water. 





Grains per 
gall. (231 in.) 
of water. 
Chlorid of Magmesivm............cccsssece sscceeccsces cosses soveesons seseseee onen 118.96 
«“ Sodium.....ussons sonanonen cosscescssscesee costes csscecececcees ses seeeseees 231.86 
Sulphate of Potassa......... sccoscosssssssccsece covcssses sonscesccssssecscces seeseeacs 185.34 
Carbonate of Lime............10.cseece onnnnnnen sonsenunn cocnes sosscecncees see soesenees 68.34 
“ Iron .....cs00 secescces cccescoes snnnnennn osnannonn cosece ansnnnnensn nennen 9.93 
Silica ....cccessececesscece annanensenannnn aonansnee sansen sanansnsn senses “cee sen nenne vesees 2.63 
Sulphydric acid...... cu... ssescsess coscecees onnnunann snnsnnnnnnnnnnnen nennen eseees nenne 4.49 
Total ......... ccsscsces censccsscacscsscescssseese senses sessssees nanenn coeeee seeeeeees 621.55 


Prof. Douglass adds: “The sulphydric acid had doubtless much of it 
escaped before the water reached me—it should have been determined at 
the spring.” 

The gas may be entirely distinct in origin from the water, as it was 
met at several points in the boring. It rises continuously, keeping the 
surface of the water in a state of ebullition. Periodically, alarge volume 
finds vent at once, escaping with great force, and carrying the water with 
it in a foaming torrent. This continues for from ten to twenty minutes, 
when the flow of gas gradually diminishes to a minimum, and the water 
subsides to eight or ten feet below the level of the ground, from which 
position it slowly rises until the next discharge. Ifthe well is left open, 
this occurs in about six hours, but, by partially closing the top, it can be 
indefinitely delayed. On the other hand, it can be induced, after a shorter 
interval, by agitating the water in such manner as to give it a vertical 
oscillation. It would appear that the gas collects in some reservoir over 
a body of water, which it gradually displaces. When the water is forced 
so low that a little gas can escape by way of the well, it rushes out so 
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rapidly that it blows away some of the water from the opening; it can 
then escape still more rapidly, and by this reciprocation the aperture is 
cleared, and a large volume of gas discharged at once. From the repeti- 
tion of this process arises the periodicity of the overflow. By checking 
the escape of the gas above, it is prevented from rushing violently out of 
its store house, and an equilibrium is maintained; and it is easy to see 
how the agitation of the water would serve to precipitate the emission. 
This explanation is, of course, not demonstrable at the well, but is at 
present the only one suggested that seems to accord with the phenomena.* 
A trifling amount of petroleum rises with the water; and, at the com- 
mencement of the discharge, the odor of carbureted hydrogen is plainly 
discernible, mingled with that of the sulphydric acid, but it is afterwards 
lost. As the discharge progresses, there is a change likewise in the taste 
of the water. 

The well-known narcotic properties of the gas have been illustrated in 
the putting to sleep of several visitors. 


VEGETATION. 


The primitive forest growth was tall and compact throughout the coun- 
ty, with the exception of a few hundred acres of “oak openings” (partly 
on clay and partly on sandy soil) in the town of Northwest. There are 
no prairies. 

On the unmodified drift the most abundant forest trees are white elm, 
beech, white and bur oak, white ash, sugar maple (the black variety 
being strongly marked), whitewood (Liriodendron tulipifera, L.), Linden, 
and—confined to the deep marshes—tamarack. Less numerous, but still 
abundant, are sycamore, black oak (Quercus tinctoria, Bart.), red oak, (Q. 
rubra, L.), chestnut oak (Q. castanea, Willd.), swamp maple, cherry 
(Prunus serotina, Ehrhart), black ash, red elm, black walnut, ironwood 
(Oestrya Virginica, Michili), and water beech (Carpinus Americana, Michx.). 
The buckeye is frequently met with, and the same may be said of the 
honey locust, blue ash (Fraxinus quadrangulata, Michx.), sassafras, sev- 
eral species of hickory (Carya alba, Nutt., C. sulcata, Nutt., C. glabra, Tow., 
and probably also C. amara, Nutt., and C. tomentosa, Nutt.), butternut, 
striped maple (Acer Pennsylvanicum, L.), pin oak (Q. palustris, Du Roi), 
hackberry, mulberry (morus rubra, L.), two species of aspen (Populus 
tremuloides, Michx., and P. grandidentata, Michx.), poplar (P. heterophylla, 





* Experiment was made with an apparatus intended to reproduce in miniature the 
supposed conditions. While a periodic discharge was readily obtained, the test was 
not entirely satisfactory, as the tubes used were so small as to give capillarity consid- 
erable influence. 
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L.), cotton-wood, and a number of willows not specifically identified. 
The Kentucky coffee-tree (gymnocladus Canadensis, Lam.), and the box 
elder (negundo aceroides, Moench), are occasionally found on bottom land. 
Individuals were probably seen of the scarlet oak (Q. coccinea, Waug.), 
but the identification was not satisfactory. Birch was sought in vain. 

The following enumeration of species of the undergrowth is doubtless 
far from complete. Dogwood (Cornus florida, L.), alder (Alnus incana, 
Willd. ?), common elder, black haw, hazel (Corylus Americana, Walt.), red- 
bud (Circis Canadensis, L.), wild plum (Prunus Americana, Marsh), choke 
cherry, black thorn, cockspur thorn, crab apple, poison sumach, staghorn 
sumach, dwarf sumach, prickly ash, button-bush (Cephalanthus occidentalis, 
L.), hop-tree, bladder-nut, shad-bush. The three last mentioned are given 
on the authority of Mr. J. H. Klippart. 

Crossing the beach line to the more level country, less change is found 
in the variety of species than in their relative abundance. The oaks, 
the sugar maple and the beech become less prominent. The tamarack 
disappears entirely, and the swamps are occupied by elm, swamp maple 
and black ash instead. The pepperidge and papaw are added to the list, 
though neither is abundant, and the latter is of inferior size. On the 
ridges a few corky white elm (ulmus racemosa; Thomas) were noted. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


At the confluence of Silver creek with the St. Joseph river, is a group 
of low tumuli. They were opened by Mr. G. K. Roy and others, of Pioneer. 
Two contained each a single skeleton, but no bones were found in the 
others. The only implements discovered were a stone hatchet, with 
groove for a withe, and some wrought flints. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GEOLOGY OF FULTON COUNTY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The general slope of the surface is to the south-east and quite mod- 
erate. The lowest land, in the town of Swan Creek, lies 95 feet above 
Lake Erie, and the highest, in north-western Gorham, about 250 feet. 
In the center is a sandy plateau with an average elevation of 200 feet, 
and drained by streams flowing toward all points of the compass, save 
the north-west. The only water course rising beyond the limits of the 
county and traversing it, is Bean creek, which passes, with a south-west 
course, west of the plateau, and finds its way to the Maumee river. 
Save on the high land in Gorham, the streams are somewhat sluggish, 
and the smaller are liable to fail in time of drought. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


Little can be said of the bedded rocks of Fulton county. They are 
covered by a heavy sheet of drift, nowhere known to be less than fifty 
feet in depth; and have been reached in boring at a few points only. 
These are mainly near the line of the Air-Line Railroad, and the rock 
struck was, in each case, the Huron shale—either the characteristic 
black shale or associated masses of pyrites. At Delta it was drilled 
through in boring for oil, and found to have a thickness of 55 feet. 
Under it were found 20 feet of soft gray shale, representing the Hamil- 
ton group, while the upper part of the Corniferous group appeared to be 
quite argillaceous. Comparing the altitudes of these beds in the neigh- 
boring counties, Henry and Lucas, where they outcrop, we find their 
general dip to be gently to the north and west, and it is probable that its 
continuance carries them under the Waverly group, within the limits of 
the county. So far, then, as can be judged from the meagre data availa- 
ble, the major part of the county is underlaid by the Huron shale, and 
this is covered in the north-west by beds of the Waverly group. 
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MAP OF FULTON COUNTY. 
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In boring for water on the farm of Mr. F. Ford, near the south line of 
Gorham, cannel coal was struck, and is reported to have been pierced to 
a depth of three and one-half feet, when water was found, and the work 
was stopped. Overlying it was the blue clay of the drift, but, as the 
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underlying material was not determined, there remains a doubt whether 
the coal was in its original position, or was merely a drift bowlder trans- 
ported from the Michigan coal-field. The latter supposition is, at pres- 
ent, far the more probable. The nearest recognized outcrops of the Coal- 
measures are forty miles distant in Jackson county, Michigan. 

The assumed southern limit of the Waverly group, and northern limit 
of the Huron, is indicated on the accompanying map by a broken line ; 
but the superficial features only, which are better known, are distinctly 
indicated. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY AND SOILS. 


The surface geology has already been treated in connection with that 
of the surrounding counties, (Chap. X XI.) and it will be necessary to refer 
here only to its topography, as related to that of the soils. As in the 
county just described, the soils are referable entirely to the drift and 
lacustrine deposits, and have no dependence on the indurated rocks. © 
They may be classified, at least logically, as, lst the drift clays, 2d the 
iacustrine clays, 3d the beach ridges, 4th the deep sands or dunes, and 
5th the shallow sands. 

The unmodified Erie clay appears in north-western Gorham, and pre- 
sents the same features as in Williams county, except that the deep 
- marshes are wanting or nearlyso. The beach line which limits it, crosses 
the west line of Franklin township, at the Methodist cemetery, a half 
mile north of the “ Fulton line,” and runs north-east to Fayette, and 
thence to the Michigan line, which it intersects three miles west of the 
east line of Gorham. 

The lacustrine clays have resulted from the redeposition of the Erie 
clay, and differ from it in that they lack the coarser materials, are more 
homogeneous, and are deposited with a flat and often nearly level sur- 
face. They cover the major part of the county, including all areas not 
otherwise assigned. In Franklin, German, southern Clinton and York, 
and eastern Amboy, their extreme flatness is remarkable, and it is often 
impossible by the eye to determine the direction of the slope. 

The beach ridges have only a small area, but crossing many farms 
otherwise destitute of sand, they afford a desirable variety. Besides the 
upper ridge, whose position in Gorham has just been described, another, 
constituting the third beach, is well defined. Beginning on the Michi- 
gan line, three miles west of Metamora, it curves abruptly first east and 
then south. Proceeding nearly south to the village of Ai, it then curves 
so as to assume a course a little west of south-west, touches the north- 
west corner of Swan creek, passes through the village of Delta, and, 
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leaving the county near the middle of Clinton, runs to Ridgeville, in 
Henrycounty. Inits general character it is sandy, but at several points 
where its dimensions are small, it is formed of fine gravel. From Ai, a 
low, gravelly ridge runs northward to within two miles of Metamora, and 
abruptly terminates. These gravel and sand ridges are especially avail- 
able for roads, and so used at numerous points. In the north-east part 
of German are several parallel ridges of fine sand, that are perhaps 
beaches. They run from the edge of the central sandy plateau south- 
west over the clay plain, in which they are finally lost, and may be 
regarded as successive bars, formed during the accumulation of the 
dunes. | 

In the regions of the deep sand, a large part of the surface consists of 
@ succession of knolls or dunes, and short ridges, the latter being, in rare 
instances, traceable for a distance of several miles. Interspersed with 
these, and enclosed by them, are numerous marshes or wet prairies, large 
and small, which are slowly building up their surfaces with accumulat- 
ing muck. When first occupied by the whites the only trees on these 
. tracts were oaks, and these so sparsely set that their tops, as a rule, did 
not interlock, and “a wagon could be driven in any direction.” This 
gave the country the name of “oak openings.” With the discontinuance 
of the annual fires set by the Indians, a dense growth of oak sprung up 
in many places, but the lightest of the sand has acquired only a sparse 
and scrubby undergrowth. The drier of the prairies are now crowded 
with young aspens, which also date from the cessation of the fires. 

The deep sands cover a fourth part of the county. The principal tract 
is central, including central and southern Chesterfield, nearly all of 
Dover, the northern fourth of Clinton, the western half of Pike, anda 
small area in south-western Royalton. In the south-east the county 
limits include a portion of a much larger district, that forms a broad belt 
in Lucas, Henry and Wood counties. In Fulton county it covers the 
south-eastern two-thirds of Swan creek, and a small portion of York. 

There can be no doubt that this sand, of whatever depth, rests on clay, 
and all around the margins of these tracts are belts of country, often sev- 
eral miles in width, where the sand is thinner, so that the underlying 
clay may be met in digging a few feet, and forms an impervious sub-soil 
to check the leaching tendencies of the sand. These belts are as heavily 
timbered as the clay lands, and at their margins pass gradually into 
them. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


The water supply in the deep sand district is derived by shallow wells 
from the sand. Elsewhere recourse is had to deep-seated reservoirs in 
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the Erie clay, and these are sought with the auger. In many instances 
the Erie clay has been pierced to its base without success, but more com- 
monly water is found at the base, if not above. There are no surface 
indications, nor other data, from which to anticipate results, and it is a 
notorious tact that, of two holes bored but a few rods apart, one may fur- 
nish an abundance of water, and the other none. When reached, the 
water generally rises nearly to the surface, and in some limited districts 
overflows, making Artesian wells. The belt of these, already described 
as crossing Williams county near the upper beach ridge, extends into 
Fulton county between the ridge and Bean creek, crossing Franklin, and 
terminating in Gorham. A single fountain well is known in the south 
part of Clinton. The water has the same general character, and the same 
variety, as that of Williams county; and it is unnecessary to repeat the 
description already given. 

Clay, suitable for brick-making, can be found in abundance in every 
township, and a quality adapted to the manufacture of tile is not uncom- 
mon. As yet but few bricks have been made, and no drain-tiles, nor am 
I aware that any of the latter have been used. The importance of thor- 
ough under-drainage to the attainment of the best results in agriculture, 
now so generally recognized, is especially marked in such a county as 
this, where it is by the very flatness and consequent saturation of the 
soil that its natural wealth has been fostered. This excessive moisture 
has now become an evil, and must be obviated to secure reliable crops and 
easy tillage. Endowed with no natural facilities for manufacture or com- 
merce, but simply with a fertile soil, the province of Fulton county is 
the production of food, and whatever will forward her agricultural inter- 
ests is of vital consequence toher. Viewed in this light the manufac- 
ture of tile appears to be of leading importance, and the day cannot be 
distant when it will be conducted on an extensive scale. 

Peat or muck is stored in moderate quantity in the marshes of the 
sand districts, and is doubtless destined to serve as a dressing for the ad- 
jacent light sand. 

Marl is found in marshes, upon the borders of the sand areas, where 
there ‚has been some drainage from the clay land, but it is not to be 
expected in depressions entirely surrounded by sand hills. 

Bog Iron Ore has been found in similar situations, and probably exists 
in considerable beds, to be discovered in the progress of the reclamation 
of the marshes by deep ditching. 

That Petroleum need not be sought is sufficiently indicated by the ex- 
perimental borings that have been made in this and adjoining counties. 
That it may not be found is not so certain. Borings for water, that 
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reached the underlying black shale, have in several instances penetrated 
at the bottom a gravel saturated with oil, and the discovery of a local 
accumulation wonld not be anomalous. The remarks made in regard to 
petroleum prospects in Williams county are equally applicable to 
Fulton. 


VEGETATION. 


The lacustrine clay plains support a heavy forest growth, in which no 
single tree predominates. White elm, black and white ash, sugar maple, 
beech, linden, sycamore, whitewood, and white, bur and black oak are 
abundant, and a great variety of other trees are frequently met with. Of 
the forty or more species of forest trees enumerated as occurring in Wil- 
liams county, all but the tamarack were noted in Fulton also. 

Where the clay is overlaid by a few feet of sand, on the borders of the 
openings, the weight of timber is no less, but the elm, basswood, beech, 
etc., become rare. 

The original arboreal vegetation of the deep sands is as poor in species 
as in individuals, comprising merely the white, red, bur and barren oaks 
(Quercus alba, L., Q. rubra, L., Q. macrocarpa, Michx. and Q. nigra L.). 
The white oak and bur oak, which are common to the adjacent timber, 
and there, with large, struight trunks, vie with the surroundings trees in 
height, are here comparatively small and low—their trunks often crooked, 
their branches gnarled, and their tops rounded in form, in response to 
the abundance of light from all directions. The red oak has the same 
form, and doubtless, also, the barren oak, but of the latter species I 
noticed no large individuals. On the more fertile portions of the sand 
tracts, there is a vigorous and dense growth of young oaks, principally 
of the white and red species, that has sprung up since white occupation 
stopped the burning of the under-growth. Aspens (Populus tremuloides, 
Michx., and P. grandidentata,) are springing up in great numbers on the 
prairies. Their light, down-covered seeds, flying everywhere with the 
wind, enable them to possess promptly any territory that has freshly 
become available.* 


* It is noteworthy, as bearing upon the theory advanced by Prof. Winchell, in regard 
to the preservation of seeds in the drift, that the first trees to grow on newly bared 
drift are commonly (so far as my own observation has gone, always) of the genera 
Salix and Populus—genera which distribute their seeds with peculiar facility. 
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water-lime group presents a bluff of thirty feet. At this point is a 
deserted channel that once carried, or at least shared, the water of the 
river, but is now thirty feet above it. It makes a short detour from the 
left bank, passing around a remnant of the bluff, that—once an island— 
now remains an isolated hill. Two miles below Waterville the same 
phenomena are repeated, and the insular character of the hill has been 
recognized in the name “ Presque Isle,” given it by the early French 
settlers. | 

The minor streams all flow eastward, and only Swan creek joins the 
Maumee. They are not spring-fed, and either dwindle very small, or fail 
entirely in dry seasons.ı | 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 
Lucas county exhibits the following series of rocks: 


Huron group (lower part), 
Hamilton group, 
Corniferous group, 
Waterlime group, 
Onondaga salt group, 
Guelph group. 


The upper three groups are considered equivalent to the lower portions 
of the Devonian System of Europe, and the others are classed with the 
Upper Silurian. 

The Guelph group immediately overlies the Niagara limestone of the 
New York System, and is now classed as a sub-division of the Niagara 
formation. While there are no rock exposures in the eastern townships, 
and the few borings that have reached the rock afford no satisfactory 
information,* enough outcrops have been observed in the neighboring 
portion of Ottawa county, to render it highly probable that the Guelph 
beds underlie a considerable part of the town of Oregon. The limits 
traced on the map are of course hypothetical. 

The Onondaga Salt group has not been separated from the Waterlime 
in this county, and there is some doubt as to its occurrence. At Genoa, 





* An attempt was made to ascertain the age of the limestone underlying Toledo, by 
comparing the record of the deep well drilled at Toledo, with those of oil wells sunk 
at Waterville and Whitehouse, Lucas county, Texas, Henry county, and Stryker, Wil- 
liams county, all of which were started in determined formations. The discrepancies 
among these records are so great that a satisfactory correspondence between the beds 
of no two wells was made out; and the only result of the comparison is the conclu- 
sion that well-sections, when not accompanied by samples of the materials removed, 
are to be used with great caution. 
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Ottawa county, characteristic Waterlime fossils (Lepuditia alta, con. sp. 
and Atrypa sulcata, Vauux.) are found but a few feet above the Guelph 
limestone, and west of this point the base of the Waterlime series has 
not been seen. 

The Water-lime group is exposed at many points. From the west line 
of Waterville, to slack-water at Maumee City, it forms the bed of the 
Maumee, presenting a series of variable, sectile, argillaceous limestones, 
with numerous local flexures, but no decided general dip. The same 
beds are exposed on the plain near Maumee City, in the bed of Swan 
creek at Monclova village, and at Fish’s quarry in northern Monclova. 
In Sylvania, Ten Mile creek washes the Waterlime for some distance, 
and it is further exposed in the road west of the village, so as to afford 


the following section : 
FEET. 


3. Alternations of hard, gray, and soft drab sandstones; beds thin and uneren*.. 40 
2. Massive, buff limestone (in part brecciated), with many small lenticular cavi- 


ties, and some chert nodule.. ......... sesecsccs vonccsces covecsces snununnen sununnane sossenece ove 30 
1. Gray, shaly limestone (part)......... sccsccss coosssece svecceces nennen sannnnnnn snnannsennnnnsn armen 6 
Total ...... 020002000 cosccsces vavcncces onnnnenen nanannnen onsannnne snnnanann eeseeeens seseeeces sensensnn cae 76 


The outcrop of the overlying Corniferous group forms a belt west of the 
Water-lime. The line of junction crosses Sylvania, Springfield, Mon- 





*] append the detailed notes of this series, taken along the ditch beside what is 
known as the Metamora road, one and a half miles west of Sylvania village. They 
are of little moment, except as they illustrate the uneven character of the deposit. 
At other outcrops the series is recognizable as a whole, but the individual components 
cannot be identified. 


FEET. 
k. Hard, drab limestone, with flinty fracture........... ..ccsssscsscseces onsanannn soressoes 3 
NOt SEEN ......00. sesscsces nunsnnnne cosscncce conscnses ceescesee oneces sesseeens sannannen seceeaece ceases 3 
je Hard, light-gray limestone. ........... .cccssoss cvscccsee csssesssenscccesees sccseece sosseeecs 2 
i. Soft, cream-colored limestone ........0sscseeecssccecseven sescosces sesseeeas rensnnnnn aecseeees 2 
NOt SCCD.....0100 sesscsces conse sone seseeeces coscesces sencecees seeceeeas nassen coscesses eosesenes sesees 2 
h. Hard, dark-gray limestone ............ ses0s cee cescesees secese sannnnnen ceceecece sonen sense 4 
g. Light-gray, porous limestone ...........cc0s cesses cesses sonne son annnununn sannan nennen anne 1 
Not Been ...... sscsscess sorsccece nennen cocces scence seeesees senescess snansnnnn seen ane scceeeess ceanee 4 
f. Soft, buff limestone, with flint modules............... csccceee covcseces coevee ves creseeers 1 
e. Hard, light-gray limestone .............-sscscscscons sacees snnnnnnen cossce coscee nannan sonnennne 3 
d. Hard, dark-gray limestone... ......... sccsscose snnnenuen saseeccee cocces concee soesseace ceseesen 3 
Not Been ......000 sssscscse sununa sananenae sonnnnnen conssssee sosces cosens sesces soncesces nennen sannenene 2 
c. Hard, dark-gray limestone......... scsscese csccscces onunnnnnn sonanannn cocessces sen csesesees one 6 
b. Greenish gray limestone ......... 2.000 cccces cesses cesses consonesscee coeses nassen seseee anne 3 
a. Soft, buff limestone...... ...cccececsccccese cocccecscecces snssesees ceases cost ecers cece eoseeeees 1 
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clova and Waterville in a southerly direction ; and the superposition of 
the groups can be seen at Sylvania, at Fish’s quarry, and in the bed of 
the Maumee. Two miles west of Sylvania village is a rocky ridge, 
slightly prominent above the drift, extending over two miles in a north 
and south direction, and exhibiting all the members of the Corniferous 
group. They are: 


FEET 

6. Dark, bluish gray, sectile limestone, with crowded fossils (part)... ......... sessssees 5 

5. Thick-bedded, open, buff limestone, with white chert............ oc... cesses cesses sone 25 

4. Drab limestone, beds 6-10 imches....0.....0..csccescsces soccesccs ceccecsce sanuen cesses cesses one 50 
3.* Alternations of hard, arenaceous limestones with fine-grained gray lime- 

BLONES ......000 soonen cncces cosccncee sunnannune nnnnen sunnan snnuen sonne snnnan nenens seeees cases sanera „ 52 

2. Massive, friable, white sandatone, (glass sand) .......0.000 cecsccece sevens bseeee cnscasaas „ 20 

1. Soft, massive, cream and buff limestone, with fossils at top.............. eeesees eoeeee 12 

Total ....ccc0- ccsscsses cascasces sonces nennen aennennen secescees sescesess sensuunan sonne sascesses sesencees 164 


The full thickness of the upper bed is not shown. At Whitehouse 
fifteen feet are seen, but the upper limit is nowhere exposed. 





*The following are the sub-divisions of the lower members at Sylvania, also measured 
along the Metamora road: 


FEET 

3. I. Soft, gray sparry limestone........ ccccccessescssscsscecccee cscs teeeee secees concen senceesceece l 
k. Soft, fine-grained, gray limestone, occasionally mottled with a purplish tinge ; 

with a delicate stylolitic marking; thin-bedded ...... ...... nern cesses nennen cee onen 16 

j. Hard, nearly white, arenaceous limestone, with purplish mottling.............. 2 

Not Seen .......00 snnannnen sannsunn snannnunn coeseeses annananer soesessee snnnnnnnn conseesee senses ssnsennn 6 

t. Soft, gray limestone ; same a8 3 k...saseen sonnennsnonnnnnnonnnnnen snnnnnnnn nannsnenn snanssnsnn 2 

NOt SCEN ..s.scace csccesoes secccsnee coscesees vannansnn ann senses sunannnnn nunenn sunnenene eeeeeeses seeeeece 3 

h. Light gray, fine-grained limestone; slightly cellular and with some sand... 2 

g. Arenaceous limestone ; SAME O8 3B 5 .uereesenanessnnnnounsnnsnnennsnnnnunan coceeeeee seeseeens 4 

f. Fine, hard, ash-colored limestone... ...... ...ccseescccces seeceecreees ceceesees nnnnen ceeeee san 1 

e. Dark drab, arenaceous limestone........ .....:... ccscecces cecces cesses coeeasee sus eresee casees 1 

d. White, arenaceous limestone ; same AS 3 Jerer.eonesonsuneseonennennn snnnsenen cesees cece 2 

c. Fine, hard, ash-colored limestone.............0.ssessscssesceesccccee cence ceeseecosces essen 1 

b. Gray limestone ; same 883 R...uun eeseonsenonnnnesen nunnsnnnnnnennn snnnonnnnssnsenssnsnnnanenn 6 

a. Arenaceous limestone; same a8 35... eassossonseensonnsonnnsnnannonn snannnsnnnen ceseseees 5 

2. b. White, massive, friable sandstone ...... „uu.crers csesecees soteseeee annnnnonnnnnnsnonunsn cones 15 

a. Drab, decomposing, arenaceous liMestONe.........0.ssecee cesses onsenn coseeeeee seceen eve 3 

NOt SCOM....0: csscscece cosenecee nennen seeeee tenses bicccnccs cacoessecece cesses seceesees teense seeneecenes 2 

1. b. Cream-colored, sparry limestone, highly fossilifcrous ..........2.csceesses coseeeceees 1 

Not SCCM... ... cccsccoee ceccenccesce snnunnsen secces namen senses soseaeeee nassen seeuee cosees sosens coeees - 3 


a. Compact, massive, buff limestone..........ccccecesseeeee coceasens snnsnnnnnnensen snnssn onen 8 
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Fıc. C.—Section of Limestone Ridge in Sylvania. 






C : Sn ll. ä 


i, ii, wi, beds 1, 2 and 3 of the Water-lime group; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, beds 1 to 6 of the 
Corniferous group; a, a, Drift. 


At Sylvania all the beds dip rapidly to the west, and their outrcrops, 
except a part of No. 6, can be noted in the space of a mile. Southward 
the dip diminishes, and the belt of outcrop becomes broader; and where 
it leaves the county in Providence, it is not less than five miles across. 
Nos. 2 and 3 outcrop at Fish’s quarry, in the north of Monclova, Nos. 6 
and 5 at Whitchouse, and No. 3 two miles east of Whitehouse. In the 
bed of the Maumee the glass sand (No. 2) is seen a few rods east of the 
east line of Providence, and the successive strata appear in order as we 
ascend to Providence dam, which rests on the buff limestone (No. 5). 

Fossils occur in nearly all the beds, but are especially abundant in the 
highest and the lowest. Few were collected, as good specimens are rare; 
but of those that were procured, Mr. F. B. Meek, the Paleontologist of 
the Survey, distinguished thirty-six species of invertebrates. Twenty- 
four of these were found in the upper limestone (No. 6) at Sylvania and 
Whitehouse; among them Strophodonta hemispherica, Hall, S. demissa, 
Con. sp., S. Pattersoni, Hall, Productus spinulocostatus, Hall (?) atrypa reticu- 
latis, L., A. aspera, Schloth., Spirifer Griert, Hall, S. nacra, Hall, Conocar- 
dium trigonale, Hall, sp., Euomphalus De Cewi, Billings, and Teutaculites 
scalaris, Scloth. The fine-grained limestone strata of bed No. 3 yielded 
a half dozen species, including some new forms. A single stratum of the 
lowest bed (No. 1) afforded a number of fossils at a single locality in Syl- 
vania. Mr. Meek identifies among them Strophodonta hemispherica, Hall, 
S. demissa, con. sp.,Chonetes mucronata (var. laticosta), Hall, and Platyceras 
carinatum, Hall, while undetermined species are referable to the genera 
Heliophyllum, Plylodictya, Fenestella and Onychodus. 

The fishes that so abound in the corresponding beds at Sandusky and 
other points east of the great anticlinal axis, are but meagerly repre- 
sented. A few teeth of Onychodus have been found in beds 1 and 5; and 
the gray limestone, No. 6, yielded at Sylvania a single cranial bone, refer- 
able, in the opinion of Dr. Newberry, to no described genus. 

The Hamilton group is not exposed, but is believed to be represented 
by a bed of soft gray shale, outcropping in a narrow band along the edge 
of the Huron shale. At Delta, Fulton county, where it was traced in 
boring for oil, it has this character, with a depth of twenty feet. 

The Huron shale is a hard, bituminous black shale, stratigraphically 

37 
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the highest rock in thecounty. It is entirely concealed by the drift, but 
has been reached in boring for water at various points in Richfield and 
Spencer. In the latter town its ascertained depth is reported to be sixty- 
five feet. Its dip is to the west, and it probably underlies Richfield, the 
major part of Spencer, Swanton, and portions of Sylvania and Provi- 
dence. 

Joints, etc.—Joints are not numerous, and the only well-marked system 
was seen in the bed of the Maumee. The sectile beds of the Waterlime 
group are there divided by a number of 
very straight, vertical joints, bearing 
uniformly N. 50° W. to N. 55° W. No 
dislocations have taken place along these 
lines, though the same rocks have at sev- 
eral points been fractured since indura- 
tion. The broad exposure which the riv- 
er bed affords shows that the rocks lie in 
a system of low swells, of which the long- 
er axis trends in general N. N. E. and S. 
S. W. The anticlinals are occasionally 
fractured. The annexed diagram, Fig. 
D, represents one of these fractures about 
fifteen rods in length, together with the 

. Anticlinal fractures, and joints, in 
exposed portion of a longer one; and ~ hed of Maumee river, near Wa- 
shows their relation toa system of joints. terville, Seneca county. 

Stylolitic markings appear on all the limestones of the Corniferous, 
except the lowest. Those of the building stone (No. 5) usually exhibit 
vertical flutings one or two inches high, which are common along lines 
of bedding. On the fine-grained limestones that alternate with the are- 
naceous beds (No. 3), the markings are peculiarly delicate and beautiful. 
A specimen from Fish’s quarry, intermediate between stylolite and slick- 
ensides, is of interest from the corroboration it affords of the theory for 
their origin advanced by Prof. O. C. Marsh, of New Haven. It exhibits 
a surface of bedding, along which a slight motion has occurred in a 
nearly horizontal direction, producing a system of minute parallel fluted 
surfaces, inclined at an angle of 10° to the bedding. These surfaces are 
accompanied by the usual dark film, and the film and stylolite terminate 
abruptly and on the same line. The film constituted an unguent, and 
induced a local slipping, as the result of a pressure that, when the film 
was absent, produced only an unrecorded yielding of the mass. 
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SURFACE GEOLOGY AND SOILS. 


The surface geology has already been discussed at another place [Chap- 
ter XXI.] The soils are geographically arranged in four divisions, one of 
which—a broad, branching belt of sand—separates the other three, which 
are characterized by clay. 

The general form of the sand belt is shown on the map of the raised 
beaches (page 549), but its limits considered as a soil area cannot be defi- 
nitely platted, as the passage is often gradual from sand to clay. Its 
general course is south-west across Sylvania, Springfield, Spencer, Scran- 
ton and Providence, with a width of from five to ten miles. From Syl- 
vania a branch three or four miles broad runs south-east, across Adams, 
to the Maumee river. Over the principal and central portions the sand 
is deep, presenting all the features of dunes, open timber, wet prairies, &c., 
incident to its prolongation in Fultoncounty. It is unnecessary to repeat 
here the description already given in the chapter on this county. The 
bordering belts of shallow sand with clay sub-soil are likewise of the same 
character. 

The north-west corner of the county, including nearly all of Richfield, 
and parts of Sylvania and Spencer, has an unbroken, flat surface of clay, 
either pure or mingled with fine gravel. A second clay area lies along 
the Maumee in Waterville, Monclova and Waynesfield, and runs north 
so as to include the south-east part of Springfield. It is very irregular 
in form, and near its margin is traversed by numerous low sand ridges— 
outliers of the adjacent sand tract. It is probably continuous, through 
Wood county, with the third and principal clay plain, which comprises 
Oregon, Manhattan and the chief part of Washington. These two plains 
are portions of a large district in Lucas, Ottawa, Sandusky, and especially 
in Wood county, which has long borne the name of “ the Black Swamp ”— 
‘‘swamp,” because its retentive clay, lying nearly level, held the water 
of rains on its surface for a long time; “black,” because by this satura- 
tion the entire decay and dissipation of vegetable substances upon its 
surface has been arrested, and a great amount of carbonaceous material 
accumulated in its soil. In the possession of these characteristics the 
black swamp does not differ essentially from numerous other clay plains 
in the Maumee valley, which, in common with it, have received their 
level surfaces from the action of the lake water by which they have in 
former times been covered; but it possesses them in a pre-eminent degree. 
Having been longest submerged, its grading has been most thoroughly 
accomplished, and nothing remains prominent above its level surface but 
the highest points of the bed-rock, which project like islands above a 
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water surface. None of these are seen however in Lucas county, and 
there is an even slope of four or five feet to the mile toward the lake. 
The predominant clay is diversified by streaks having a decided admix- 
ture of sand, but these are comparatively unimportant. 

The vegetable mold is not confined to the immediate surface of the soil, 
but is found mingled with the clay below, in gradually decreasing pro- 
portions, so as to impart its color to a depth often of several feet. The 
mixture must be due in part to the decay of roots that have penetrated 
the soil, but the chief agency is that of burrowing animals and notably 
that of fresh-water lobsters or cray fishes, which abound on the undrained 
plain, and, in very dry seasons, dig vertical holes deep enough to reach 
moisture, bringing the excavated earth to the surface, and thus mingling 
the upper and lower portions. The process is necessarily slow, but it is 
none the less effective; and the incorporation of the organic with the 
inorganic components of the soil, that has been effected by it, is not the 
least important of the means that have conduced to give the Black Swamp 
region the enduring fertility with which it is so generally and so justly 
accredited. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 
BUILDING STONES. 


The thick-bedded, buff limestone (No. 5-in the schedule of the Cornif- 
erous beds), is the most important building stone of the county. While 
it contains no sand, and the title of “sandstone” popularly given to it 
is entirely inapplicable, it yet has so large a percentage of impurities as 
to be quite unfit for lime. Its texture is open, not from the loose aggre- 
gation of its particles, but from the dissolution of some of its original 
components. Under the glass it shows numbers of minute cavities hav- 
ing the form of crinoidal and other organic fragments. The color of the 
stone when dry is a pale buff, and it is not prone to discoloration. The 
strata are from ten to twenty inches thick, and readily removed in large 
blocks. While wet it is very soft and easily wrought. Though quite 
porous, and by no means hard, it has nevertheless proved its durability by 
the practical test, and has been extensively used for abutments and like 
heavy work with the best results. It is now proposed to saw it into slabs 
for lintels, sills, &c., and I see no reason why it should not find favor for 
a great variety of architectural uses. The cost of quarrying is somewhat 
enhanced by the presence of chert nodules, which, for the best work, 
make it necessary to discard a portion of the stone, but, as they do not 
occur indiscriminately, but are arranged in regular horizontal rows, they 
can, with care, be surely avoided. They are lenticular in form, from one 
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to three inches thick, and commonly consist of nuclei of dark translucent 
flint, enveloped in a white, opaque, crumbling, apparently silicious sub- 
stance, cleaving from the limestone. The principal quarries are at 
Whitehouse, whence the stone is shipped westward along the line of the 
Toledo, Wabash and Western railroad. At Providence it is worked in 
the bed of the river during low water, and a few boat loads are shipped 
every year by canal. At Sylvania it is the highest of the beds quarried, 
and comprises the openings on the farms of Mr. Lee, Mr. Shay, and Mr. 
Kenyon Cooper. 

Another useful building stone is afforded by the arenaceous limestone 
beds which overlie the glass-sand (No. 3 of the Corniferous series). The 
contained sand grains are peculiarly translucent and rounded, and, where 
separated by the weathering of the rock, form a white sand. The stone 
has a buff color, with purplish mottlings, where quarried near the sur- 
face; but several openings have shown that the deeper portions, lying 
below the reach of the air, are gray or bluish. The difference is a familiar 
one, and finds its counterpart in the yellow and blue tints of the upper 
and lower portions of the clay beds. The color is in each case given by 
the contained iron. In the lower parts, the iron exists as the protoxide 
(black); while near the surface it has acquired oxygen from the air, and 
changed to the peroxide (yellow). The most extensive quarrying has 
been done by Mr. George Loeb, two miles east of Whitehouse, and by Mr. 
William Fish, two and one-half miles south of Holland Station. Near 
the former quarry, Mr. A. Shear, near the latter, Mr. W. S. Holt, and in 
Sylvania, Mr. John Rampus have openings in the same bed. Some stone 
of this layer has also been removed from the bed of the Maumec, three 
miles below Providence. 

The total production of stone for the county amounted, in 1869, to 
nearly 7,000 yards, including all grades, valued at the quarries at about 
$7,500. 

Lime is derived from several different beds of the Corniferous group, 
and the upper portion of the Waterlime. At Whitehouse, the blue, fos- 
siliferous bed (No. 6) of the Corniferous furnishes a third of the pro- 
duction of the county. It has been in part shipped westward by rail to 
Napoleon, Defiance, etc., but the principal market is among farmers and 
others of the vicinity, and nearly all the other kilns furnish lime only 
for local consumption. In Sylvania the drab limestone, (No. 4) of the 
Corniferous, traverses sections 7, 8, 17 and 20, and is worked at several 
points. It is also used at Providence. Various beds of the waterlime 
are burned at Maumee City, at Waterville, at Monclova village, and at 
Fish’s quarry. 
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So far as I am aware, all these form efficient and durable cements, 
though they differ widely in purity, color and facility of use. None of 
them have found favor in the Toledo market, where the masons demand, 
after the essentials of whiteness and freedom from lumps, that a lime 
shall “ work cool,” that is, slake without great evolution of heat, and 
set slowly. For this reason the lime manufactured at Genoa, Ottawa 
county, from the highly magnesian limestones of the Guelph group, is 
especially esteemed. An attempt was made, in connection with this 
work, to ascertain, by comparative, quantitative, practical tests, the 
characteristics of the various limes accessible to the Toledo market ; but 
the precautions taken to secure samples of equal freshness proved insufli- 
cient, and the results were so far vitiated, that they could not be pub- 
lished in full, without injustice to some of the manufacturers who fur- . 
nished the specimens for examination. I may mention, however, one 
general conclusion to which all the experiments tended. The “strength”’ 
of a lime, measured by the proportionate amount of sand with which it 
will make a coherent mortar, seems to be independent of the percentage 
of magnesia it contains. 

The production of Lucas county, in 1869, was between 35,000 and 
40,000 bushels. 

Hydraulic Cement.—It is hoped that the Waterlime group will be 
found to afford beds suitable for hydrauliccement. Several samples that 
were selected for examination have been shown, by Dr. Wormley’s 
analyses, to resemble the best cement rocks very closely in chemical 
composition, but the more practical and decisive tests are yet to be ap- 
plied. 

Glass Sand.—The friable sandstone of the Corniferous affords a nearly 
pure, white sand, adapted to the manufacture of glass. I am informed 
that in 1863 it was opened in Sylvania, on the farm now owned by 
Mr. John Rampus, by Messrs. Card and Hubbard, and a considerable 
quantity quarried, ground and washed, and shipped to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where it was used in the manufacture of clear flint glass. Seven or 
eight hundred tons had been shipped, when the business terminated in 
consequence of the death of the managing partner, Mr. Card, and it has 
not been resumed. The price received for the sand, delivered in Pitts- 
burgh, was $16a$17 per ton. The accessible outcrop of the bed in Syl- 
vania crosses sections 8, 17 and 20, and touches the north-east corner of 
section 7. It appears also in Monclova, at Fish’s quarry, and on the 
Maumee near the east line of Providence. 

Bog Iron Ore, in small amount, is found in nearly every depression of 
the sand district, and the existence of extensive accumulations in the 
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larger marshes is highly probable. Repeated attempts were made to ex- 
amine some beds that have already been discovered, but the marsh was 
found too wet, and the consideration of the subject will have to be 
deferred. 

Clay.—The stoneless lacustrine clay, which has an average depth of 
fifteen or twenty feet over the eastern part of the county, is well adapted 
to the manufacture of brick and tile, and sites are readily chosen, along 
the margin of the sand district, where the face of an excavation will 
give a proper proportion of sand and clay. 

Gypsum, etc.—Some years ago announcement was made of the discovery 
of gypsum in digging for the foundation of a mill on Ten Mile creek, 
Just below the village of Sylvania. The place is not now accessible, but 
I am led—by the statement of Mr. Warren of Sylvania, that he applied 
the substance in question to a portion of his garden without visible effect 
on the vegetation—to suppose that the announcement was premature. 
The locality, however, is below the middle of the Waterlime series, and 
not far above the horizon of the gypsum deposits in Ottawa county; 
and salt, the frequent associate of gypsum, is represented in the imme- 
diate neighborhood by pseudomorphous cavities after its hopper-shaped 
crystals. Calcite occurs in cavities of the arenaceous limestones of the 
Corniferous at Fish’s quarry, and at Loeb’s quarry. At the latter place 
it is associated with strontianite. At Waterville, calcite and petroleum 
are found together, in cavities within some rugose, calcareous concre- 
tions, often several feet in diameter, which abound in a stratum of 
argillaceous limestone of the Water-lime group, and are laid bare in the 
river bed. 

Water.—The wells of Lucas county are of two classes, the shallow and 
the deep. The shallow pierce only the Lacustrine deposits, and receive 
either the water that accumulates in the deep sands of the oak openings, 
or that which percolates what sand-beds are interstratified with the 
Lacustrine clays; the deep wells penetrate nearly or quite to the rock. 
I am not aware that any wells draw water from the body of the Erie 
clay. Though it contains frequent permeable beds, they are not so con- 
nected as to permit a circulation. 

At the base of the Erie clay, and resting on the rock in situ, there are 
commonly—but not always—found a few feet, or a few inches, of gravel 
and sand, from which water rises freely, supplying the artesian and 
other deep wells. Whether the water is confined to this horizon, or cir- 
culates also through the underlying rocks, is a question of little impor- 
tance. If we say that it passes under the clay along the limestone ridge 
in the west part of the county, and follows the rock surface until it finds 
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escape upward, we shall have proposed a theory by no means demonstra- 
ble, but quite adequate to account for the artesian head at Toledo and 
in Oregon. The wells of Richfield township, of which one at least is 
artesian, deliver water considerably higher than this limestone ridge, 
and must receive their supply from some region further west, where the 
land is still higher. | 

In all the Toledo wells the water rises to about the same height, and 
it overflows only when the top of the well is below this common level or 
head. When there were but few wells, this head was fourteen feet 
above the river level; but with their multiplication, and the increasing 
consumption, it has been drawn down to seven feet, and the time cannot 
be distant when pumps will be required for the wells which now flow. 
The question which this opens of the limitations of the supply from 
this source is already recognized as of importance to Toledo, and a dis- 
cussion of the conditions on which it depends will not be amiss, even 
though it be common-place, and leaves the practical question untouched. 
The water is commonly obtained from beds of sand, or gravel and sand, 
resting on the solid rock and covered by clay. We cannot regard these 
beds as strictly continuous, for we know that in some places the clay 
rests immediately on the rock, but we must suppose that they are con- 
nected over large areas, so that the water which circulates through them 
is essentially a broad sheet following the contour of the rock surface. 
At some elevated points (say, for example, the country from Sylvania to 
Whitehouse,) this sheet communicates with surface reservoirs and re- 
ceives its supply, while at other, lower points, it is tapped, naturally or 
artificially, and discharges. There are probably natural outlets where 
the Maumee river has cut to the rock at Rock Bar, near Perrysburg, and 
at numerous points under the lake, where the rock is bared; but at 
Toledo the river has not worn through the clay. The friction afforded 
by the sand through which the water seeps must render the motion 
exceedingly slow, so that we may regard the Toledo wells as piercing a 
bed of sand, saturated with water under-pressure, which rushes in from 
every side to replace what is withdrawn. The amount that can be 
obtained at any one point is limited only by the friction of the water 
upon the sand, and this will vary with the local character and depth of 
the bed. 

Manufactures —The Manhattan Iron Company, J. B. B. Case, Superin- 
tendent, are engaged in the manufacture of pig-iron. Their site, on the 
Maumee, four miles below Toledo, combines shipping facilities with con- 
venient access to the timber which furnishes the charcoal for their fuel. 
Their ore is brought from Lake Superior, and their flux from Kelley’s 
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island, while their iron is chiefly shipped toCleveland. The production, 
in 1869, was 1,634 tons. 

Of bricks, the precise statistics are not readily collected, but the pres- 
ent annual production is not less than 12,500 m. 

The manufacture of drain-tile has been commenced in Toledo and in 
Springfield, but has, as yet, attained no importance. The necessity of 
thorough drainage to the prosperity and health of the farmers of the 
Black Swamp district, cannot fail to be, in time, generally recognized, 
and the business of tile-making is destined to become an important 
industry. 

The manufacture and use of Artificial Sandstone has recently been com- 
menced in Toledo, and bids fair to continue and increase. The process 
used, known as the Frear patent, has been applied in Chicago for four 
years, and its best results are so good as to leave no doubt that artificial 
stone will henceforth hold place among our building materials. I by no 
means anticipate that it will supersede the use of natural stone. It has 
neither the beauty nor the strength (unless after many years of expo- 
sure), of the Amherst sandstone, for example, and cannot hope to sup- 
plant it, where elegance is the prime requisite ; but its superior economy, 
as compared with cut stone, will recommend it for a great variety of 
external work, and especially ornamental work. As it is formed in 
molds, an ornamented surface can be produced almost as cheaply as a 
plain one; and any desired color can be given to the whole mass. When 
carefully and skillfully made, it has all the strength needed for ordinary 
architectural uses, and is so constituted as to become, like mortar, con- 
tinually stronger with time and exposure. 


VEGETATION. 


The broad distinction of “oak opening” and “timber,” divides the 
vegetation of the deep sand, from that of the shallow sand and the clay 
soils. The peculiar, limited, arboreal flora of the former has already been 
described in the preceding chapter. The flora of the clay districts lying 
east of the sand, and forming part of the Black Swamp district, includes 
all the species enumerated as occurring in Williams county, with the 
exception of the tamarack, and, perhaps, the Kentucky coffee-tree. 
Among the most abundant are white elm, whitewood, linden, black and 
white ash, white and yellow oak, andsycamore. A few red cedars (Junt- 
perus Virginiana, L.) cling to the river bluff at Roche de Boeuf. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


At Toledo are two small earthworks, in regard to which tradition is 
silent, and though it is questionable whether they belong to archeology 
or modern history, it is well to describe them before they are entirely 
destroyed. One is now intersected by Clayton and Oliver streets, and 
has been nearly obliterated by the grading, etc. It was pointed out to 
me my Mr. Charles A. Crane, an old resident, and from his description, 
and such fragmentary portions as remain, I have been able to restore the 
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outline. It has the form of a semi-circle, 400 feet in diameter, rest- 
ing on the bluff of Swan creck, down which the embankments were 
carried to the water. The second work is similar in form, and 387 feet 
in diameter. It is located on the cast bluff of the Maumee, in Oregon 
township, just without the southern limit of Toledo; and the field which 
it traverses has never been disturbed by the plow. The ridge rises less 
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than two feet above the surface, and the ditches from which the earth 
was removed remain within and without. The curve is irregular, as 
though its location had been influenced by the position of trees, and at 
one point, probably the entrance, a second,-short ridge lies inside the 
principal. 

These and other facts have led to the conclusions—first, that the works 
are forts; second, that the embankments supported stockades; and, third, 
that they belonged to a people using the river, and protecting themselves 
against a foe in the forest. There is little to indicate their antiquity. 
Human bones (probably of Indians), with fragments of rude pottery, 
bones of fish, deer, &c., and excavated, kettle-shaped fire-places are found 
in close proximity to the eastern work, but their connection was not 
established. The other was based on a channel of Swan creek, doubtless 
then full of water, but at the commencement of the present occupation 
deserted by the stream, and filled to the condition of a marsh, through 
which a cut for navigation has recently been dredged. 

A similar fort at Eagle Point, Wood county, described by Col. Charles 
Whittlesey, may be regarded as of the same series. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


GEOLOGY OF WEST SISTER ISLAND. 


TOPOGRAPHY, ETC. 


This island is situated eight miles north of Locust Point, Ottawa county, 
and twelve miles east of Cedar Point, Lucas county. It is rudely oval in 
form, with a longer diameter—in a north-east and south-east direction— 
of five-eighths of a mile, and a shorter of three-eighths; and is said to 
contain 104 acres. The north-eastern extremity presents a perpendicular 
bluff of twenty-five feet, and the height of the coast diminishes gradually 
to the opposite end, where the rock surface is at the level of Lake Eric. 
The entire shore of the island is of rock, excepting a narrow gravel beach, 
of eighty rods length, on the south side. From the eastern end of this 
beach a rocky bar extends a quarter of a mile in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, under six feet of water, but on all other sides there is a rapid descent 
to a depth of thirty feet. Near the north-eastern end the land rises to a 
height of sixty or seventy feet. 

The soil is a fertile black loam, in some parts gravelly, resting on the 
glacial detritus, coarse and fine, that covers the rock surface to the depth 
of afew feet. The Erie clayis apparently wanting. Snailshells, (chiefly 
Helix albolabris, Say) are so abundant as to form a conspicuous feature of 
the soil. 

Glacial markings are well displayed at numerous points along the 
coast, and illustrate several interesting points, which have already been 
remarked in chapter XXI. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The dip of the rocks is mainly to the north-east, but there are many 
minor flexures, not recognized as systematic; at the south-western ex- 


tremity the dip is south-west. 


to 


© 


18, 
19. 


WEST SISTER ISLAND. 


Feet. 


Soft, shaly limestone, yellowish brown, weathering to a gray ; con- 
taining crystalline strontiamite.........sccscoscse cosscesee secees ceecceescees 
Pale, buff, brecciated limestone; at top thin-bedded, massive be- 
TOW cececcsce cecscaceesccecs cesses senses nennen caress coeees soneseces senses Geese seeeee ene 
Light drab limestone, fine-grained ; with minute horizontal lenti- 
cular cavities, rarely containing calcite and selenite ; beds 4 to 8 
INCHES ........0cceceeccoeee sescee secees sonsences sonne secees seseseeee cossesone ceseecees 

A darker, purplish, brecciated limestone; massive; containing 
numerous flint nodules, the largest 15 inches in diameter; upper 
surface irregularly mammilated...............sscccssscsee cee sccees sasssoecess 
Soft, buff, thin-bedded limestone......... ....ccssccscseeccecsesccccs scasce cones 
Massive bed, like No. 4; the upper surface bearing low domes, one 
two feet across, not differing in appearance from the mass, but 


containing at center calcite or flimt............ceccsscocreserecececces sececs 
Compact, thin-bedded, crumbling, drab limestone...... deesee essen 
A bed of soft, sparry, gypsiferous limestone, disappearing in a few 
TOUS .....cc00cccececosceecascesaccees snunsn seeees ceeseeseeess pesos oosees sesees ceseees . 
Limestone, like No. 7.......cccceccsee:coeseetecece cousee cesses sesees cesses nennen see 
Soft, drab, massive, highly gypsiferous limestone, changing in a 
few feet to one foot of sectile stone, resembling No. 11............. 
Hard, thin-bedded, crumbling, buff limestone, containing a little 
EYPSUM ...... essen nsssnnussnnsnnssnnnenensnnnnnnnsrsnsunesn nassen secteneseceess cecees 
Bluish gray shale and shaly limestone............sscsesceesess bevesseesee ene 
Massive white gypsum, with some admixture of shale............... 
Soft, pale drab limestone ......... ccsccosecoesss cesses secese cones cesses seaseneress 


A series of purplish drab limestone beds, alternately soft and 
massive (with some gypsum), and hard, compact and crumb- 


ling ....00cececescncce cesses cesses sscees seecss sense cesses cescen nennen soreeeees seeves ces 
Drab limestone, minutely cellular...............sc0cccsee concen cnesescecees ove 
Soft, argillaceous limestone, dark drab, weathering bluish gray, 
Shaly toward the DOttom............ cscccscscssscscenees covese costes sovces cas nn 
Soft, pale buff limestone......... ......... Onsene nonuenuan snonsnnenesanannnsnerne nen 
Pale, purplish buff limestone, in 4 to 10-inch beds, the surface of 
which present broad, convex undulations.............. beeen cesses seenes 
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The entire thickness of the exposed beds 
is ninety feet, as appears in the following descending section : 


INCHES. 


@eaeet 


vo...‘ 


eenead 


eeaodee 


A notable characteristic of many of the beds is a tendency to divide, 


by seams at all angles to the bedding, into small, irregular blocks, retain- 


ing their hardness. 


This is especially the case with Nos. 5, 7, 9 and 11, 


and the hard portions of No. 15, and in a less degree with Nos. 3, 4, 6, 14 
and 17. 
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Though the age of these rocks is not shown by fossils, there can be 
little doubt that they represent portions of the Waterlime and Onondaga 
Salt groups of the New York System. The strontianite of bed No. 1, and 
the close resemblance of the brecciated limestone (No. 2) to a bed of 
known age on South Bass island, indicate that these are to be classed 
with the Waterlime; while the gypsum of beds 8, 10 and 13 claims for 
them a position in the Onondaga Salt group. Assuming No. 8 as the 
terminal member of the latter formation, we have in this section 32 feet 
of the Waterlime group, and 58 feet of the Onondaga Salt. _ 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


The bed of gypsum (No. 13) was seen to be continuous for several rods 
on the north shore, dipping with the adjacent beds to the north-east. By 
removing the soil its outcrop could readily be traced, and a considerable 
quantity removed at little expense. The same work would develop bed 
No. 10, which may at some point afford valuable masses of gypsum. The 
gypsum exposed in the escarpment is not sufficiently pure to warrant 
calcination, but is, nevertheless, valuable for agricultural purposes. 

Several of the beds will furnish good wall stone, but the island affords 
no building stone likely to compete with that already in the neighbor- 
ing markets. The same is, probably, true of the lime that may be burned 
here. Though no tests have been made, it seems probable that hydraulic 
cement will sometime be produced. Several beds, but especially Nos. 7 
and 9, and portions of No. 15, have the appearance of hydraulic lime- 
stones. 


REPORTS ON THE GEOLOGY 


SANDUSKY, SENECA, WYANDOT AND MARION COUNTIES. 


By N. H. WINCHELL. 


Pror. J. S. Newpekry, Chief Geologist: 


Dear Sır:—I have the honor to transmit herewith reports on the Geology of 
Sandusky, Seneea, Wyandot and Marion counties. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
N, H. WINCHELL, 
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SURFACE FEATURES. 


With the exception of the township of York, and small parts of Town- 
send and Greencreek, in the eastern portion of the county, the surface 
is generally a monotonous plain. Being included in that tract long and 
well known äs the Black Swamp, its features to many persons are best 
expressed by giving it that title. As in Ottawa county, the limestone 
ridges, sometimes capped with lacustrine sand, are the only observable 
changes of level. They are more frequent, especially in the western part, 
than in that county, and sometimes a number of fields are so stony, or the 
rock is so near the surface, that the land is used only for pasturage. 
Their height, with the addition of the sand deposit, sometimes amounts 
to twenty-five or thirty feet; but the ascent is very gradual, and dis- 
tributed often over half a mile. In Scott township, in the south-western 
part of the county, there are patches of natural prairie. These are due 
to imperfect natural drainage. The undulations in the surface of the 
Niagara limestone, over which they occur, operated, by the aid of the 
drift, to confine shallow pools of water upon the retirement of the lake. 
Usually the low, continuous, rocky rim can be detected jutting a few 
inches or feet above the surface, or sometimes rising in the form of con- 
spicuous ridges. Such shallow pools would eventually become marshes, 
where vegetable deposits would accumulate, and at last, when the sur- 
rounding country had become forest-covered, they would appear as 
prairies. Itisa common coincidence in the Black Swamp that the most 
stony tracts are also the wettest. Had the original drift been undis- 
turbed by the waves of the lake, such confined pools would have been 
likely to work out for themselves some escape through the more erosible 
materials, and to have become clothed sooner with the indigenous forest. 

The valleys of the streams are worn in the drift. That of the Sandusky 
is fifty-three feet, to the water level, at Fremont—sixty-five to the bed of 
the river. At Ballville the river is running on the rock, and its surface 
is forty-seven feet five inches below the general level. Its banks, con- 
sisting of the stiff hardpan, or sometimes superficially laminated, are 
abrupt, and very often steep, although one or the other is frequently from 
fifty to one hundred rods from the channel of the river. The height of 
the flood-plain varies in accordance with the obstructions to the current, 
but at Fremont it is but four anda half feet above the level of slack- 
water. This, however, cannot express the average height of the flood- 
plain, but rather shows the rise of Lake Erie under the influence of spring 
freshets. Below Fremont, the valley of the river is broader, and the 
accumulated waters have freer escape. Above that point the flood-plain 
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sometimes rises ten and twelve feet above summer stage of the river. 
Bordering and enclosing the flood-plain, the drift banks rise from thirty 
to forty feet, and constitute by far the most noticeable changes of level 
to be seen in the county. These banks are not confined to the larger 
streams, but seem to be as deeply cut along some of the creeks as along 
the Sandusky river. In traveling the ‘river road,” one cannot but be 
struck with the frequency and depth of the tributary valleys. These 
little valleys are often occupied by streams only in the spring and fall of 
the year, but the moist and loose state of the drift at those seasons com- 
bines with the activity of the current to wash out their valleys as deep 
as that of the main stream. 

In the south-eastern portion of the county the surface contour is quite 
rolling, and in the monotony of the general aspect elsewhere, might be 
styled picturesque. For a full discussion of the causes and changes that 
introduced this rolling, sandy tract, in Sandusky county, the reader may 
consult a preceding chapter on the drift in north-western Ohio. 


SOIL AND TIMBER. 


The soil is clay, with a little gravel, being the old drift surface, and has 
a depth corresponding to the thickness of that deposit. Local circum- 
stances have added accidental qualities in various parts of the county. 
In localities, poorly drained by the natural conformation of the surface, 
considerable addition of partially decayed vegetable remains has given 
it a peaty composition, and a black color. Places subject to erosion have 
become gravelly or even stony, the fine constituents of the drift having 
been washed out, while the action of the waves of Lake Erie, over much 
of the county, has served to heap up isolated sandy knolls and to deposit a 
heavy accumulation of sand in the south-eastern part of the county. 
While the soil of the whole county is fertile and adapted to all farm pro- 
ducts, the warmth and quickness of the sandy soils, in the townships of 
Townsend, York and Greencreek, united with a pleasant, undulating 
surface, and the ease of drainage, have given the lands of these townships 
for the time being an enhanced market valuation. When, however, the 
county becomes more perfectly subjected to artificial drainage, the clay 
soils will remain the chief source of agricultural wealth, when perhaps 
the lighter soils have become exhausted. The most of the county was 
originally covered with low-land varicties of timber. Elm, hickory, 
cottonwood, beech, ash, the various species of oak, maple, with some 
black walnut and honey locust, may be seen in traveling over the county. 
In a few places trees of pepperidge and of chestnut were also seen. Much 
of the sandy tract in the south-eastern part of the county was known 
among the early settlers as ‘‘oak openings.” 
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GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks underlying the county belong to the Upper Silurian and 
Devonian ages, the highest being the Corniferous. They embrace— 


Upper Corniferous limestone .........sssscssee sosssrens 
Lower Corniferous limestone......... .cccesses covseeees h Devonian. 
Oriskany sandstone....... ccrsoesnn oenane sonnnnonn cossenees 


Water limestone. ............2c.s sessosces cosscvees sensonene 
Salina shale......... ssccssecssscsscee cossccees sccscces sonecs Upper Silurian. 


The Niagara occupies two belts of anticlinal outcrop across the county 
north and south. The boundaries of the eastern belt are not certainly 
known, and the map of the county is to be regarded as conjectural 
throughout the most of that area. The outcropping edges of the western 
belt have, however, been carefully traced across the county, owing to the 
frequent exposures of water-worn surfaces which there occur. The west- 
ern boundary of the western belt enters the county from the north in 
Sec. 8, Woodville, and runs nearly south, gradually approaching the 
county line, which it crosses in Sec. 6 in the same township. The eastern 
boundary of this belt enters the county, N.E. + Sec. 27, Washington town- 
ship, in a south-easterly direction, which it keeps for about four miles, 
when it turns to the south and south-west, again south, leaving Wash- 
ington township, S.E. $ section 34. It keeps a southerly course, crossing 
the Lake Erie and Louisville railroad a mile north of Winter Station; 
nearly to the ocunty line, when it is suddenly diverted eastward, and 
leaves the county, S.E. } Sec. 31, Ballville township. The only exposures 
of the east belt of outcrop are at Fremont, where it can be seen below 
the dam near the railroad bridge, and at Moore’s mill dam, near Ballville. 
These are on the western border of the belt, which has a width of about 
six miles. The western portions of the townships of Riley and Green- 
creek, and the eastern portions of Rice, Sandusky and Ballville, are 
probably underlain by the Niagara. 

In the western part of the county, where the drift has been considcra 
bly eroded by the action of the waves of Lake Erie, the rock is very often 
laid bare. The following list of outcrops, which is probably far from 
complete, will give some idea of the denudation that has taken place. 
There is, however, no evidence of a beach line where the shore of the lake 
stood stationary. The shore line seems rather to have begun at once a 
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slow recession. In the township of Woodville the following were noted, 
not including those in the bed of the Portage: 


N.W. 4 Sec. 22. This ridge runs several miles easterly, rising also on the south side 
of the Portage. At Woodville it is capped with sand. 

N.W. 4 Sec. 9. This ridge runs to Genoa, in Ottawa county, and is known as Trim- 
mer’s Ridge. 

S.W. 3 Sec. 35. Considerable surface exposure of gray and crystalline Niagara. 

S.W. + Sec. 36. Thick-bedded, crystalline Niagara, affording a fine building stone. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 5. Ridge of Niagara, running north and south, showing characteristic 
Niagara fossils, on the land of Jacob Sanders, and others. 

S.W. + Sec. 6. Land of John Caler. This ridge has been excavated for a cellar, and 
the stone is a very light drab, weathering buff. It is porous, and often carious, in 
rough and irregular, also in even, beds; the even beds are sometimes a foot thick. 
Under the weather it often crumbles much like chalk. The ridge holds a deposit of 
sand. 


IN MADISON TOWNSHIP. 


S.E. } Sec. 27. Niagara ridge crosses the road. 

S.W. } Sec. 4. Niagara ridge. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 34. Niagara ridge. 

Sec. 35. On the town line. 

S.W. Sec. 10. At the crossing of the creek. 

8.W.}$Sec. 7. Land of A. J. Nolan. Rock similar to that in Caler’s ridge, S.W. } 
Sec. 6, in Woodville township. 


IN WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


N.W. } Sec. 32. A low ridge of Niagara; is worked a little near Lindsay for foun- 
dations to farmers’ houses, on land of Mr. Behring, and of Mr. Hagerman. 

S.W. } Sec. 3. 

N.E. } Sec. 10. In the bed of Big Mudd creek ; dip E. about 4°. 

S.E. } Sec. 11. Near the railroad crossing of the highway; dip apparently cast. 

N.W. } Sec. 11. Under the railroad bridge. 

N.E. } Sec. 8. Crossing of Nine-mile creek. 

S.E. } Sec. 20. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 17. 

S.W. }Sec. 14. A ridge running east and west, rising about fifteen feet. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 29. Niagara ridge. 

Sec. 32. At two points half a mile separate, in ditches by the roadside. 


IN BALLVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


S.E. 4 Sec. 31. J. Bruner quarries the Niagara; dip east. 
§.W. + Sec. 31. Land of Antos Mull. In the bed of the creek. 
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IN SCOTT TOWNSHIP. 


S.W. } Sec. 4. Land of William Boor. Ridge runs nearly north and south. 

S.E. } Sec. 4. Ridge of Niagara on John Houtz’s land; Peter Rust also has land on 
this ridge. 

N.W. 4 Sec. 9. Land of Daniel Shively. 

N.E. } Sec. 9. Much stony land. 

Secs. 31 and 30. “Stony Barter.” 


Sey and 16. In the midst of prairie. 


Sec. 28, 


IN JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


N.E. } Sec. 4. Ridge of Niagara, half a mile east and west. 
S.W. } Sec. 3. Niagara in a field; dip E. 
8.W. } Sec. 4. In a ditch by the roadside. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 3. On the farm of Mr. Burkett. 

S.E. } Sec. 15. Prominent ridge. 

8.E. } Sec. 27. Ridge crosses the road. 

N.E. } Sec. 34. Asa ridge. 

S.E. } Sec. 35. In the creek, land of Riley Betts. 

S.W. ¢ Sec. 35. In the west branch of Wolf creek, within thirty rods of the county 
line road, the Niagara is seen dipping west at an angle of eight degrees, exposed about 
two feet. It is overlain by Waterlime containing Leperditia alta, in thick, rough beds, 
showing two feet and three inches, followed by about a foot of shattered, thin beds. 
The Waterlime seems here to lie conformably over the Niagara, and dips with it 
toward the west. 





The section at Moore’s mill, near Ballville, exposes the superposition 
of the Waterlime and Salina over the Niagara. 


Section including the Salina, at Moore’s Mill. 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURE. 


No. 1. Thick-bedded, drab, used for building............... ces 6 ft. 6 in. 
No. 2. Thinner-bedded, drab, more sectile, weathers lighter 1 ft. Waterlime, 
No. 3. Beds about six inches, drab, used for building ......... 3 ft. 15 feet. 
No. 4. Beds three to six inches, drab...... ....cssesccsvee vossesces coe 4 ft. Gin. 
No. 5. Green shale, passing horizontally into an impure, 

bluish-drab stone......... sesscescs costes sscecscocses sonseecesce 1 ft. 
No. 6. Bluish-gray Niagara; beds thick, hard and crystal- 

line, EXPOSE .......2..scees cssccscee sesceecee coscen senees secneess 3 ft. 


The Waterlime immediately overlying the shale, contains the char- 
acteristic fossil Leperditia alta. The Salina shale (No. 5) appears in 
patches, gradually becoming a rather firm and blue stone. Sometimes 
irregular beds of fragile, earthy limestone appear within the shale, 
projecting conspicuously after the shale has crumbled out. On exposure 
to the air, the shale turns blue and crumbles. Its deposition seems 
sometimes to have been distributed through the first few feet of the 
Waterlime above, instead of being concentrated in a single bed. In 
such cases the Waterlime is blue-drab near the base, and if porous and 
crystalline, it is with difficulty distinguished from the Niagara. No. 6 
is in the bed of the river, and crosses it just below the dam, the water 
falling upon it. It lies as an anticlinal with axis N. W. and S. E., rising 
toward the N. W. and producing an upward swell in the overlying drab 
beds. The section below the railroad bridge, at Frement, cannot be 
made out with certainty, owing to the prevalence of the water. Five 
feet and five inches can be seen of gray, crystalline Niagara, in beds of 
eighteen to twenty-cight inches. Overlying this, but below the water of 
the river, are about two feet of earthy, drab Waterlime in beds from two 
to six inches. The Salina, if it exists here, cannot be seen. The whole 
dips six to eight degrees south, ten degrees east. It formerly rose con- 
siderably above the bank, along the road near the railroad bridge over 
the highway, and was quarried there for walls and abutments, the stone 
for the railroad bridges having been obtained there. 

The Guelph phase of the Niagara, which appears at Genoa, in Ottawa 
county, is met with only in the western part of Sandusky county, and 
near the Wood county line. The Niagara is usually a hard, thick- 
bedded, crystalline rock, which, although requiring considerable labor in 
quarrying, furnishes, whenever systematically and persistently worked, 
an excellent and valuable stone for building. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the formation has not been sufficiently opened, within the 
limits of the county, to prove the non-existence of the Guelph in other 
portions. - 

The Salina Shale, which immediately overlies the Niagara, has been 
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seen at but one point in the county. As already mentioned, it has a 
thickness of one foot at Moore’s mill, but further north it was pene- 
trated by drilling, according to Mr. G. G. Tindall, of Fremont, a thick- 
ness of eleven feet before the drill struck the Niagara. It perhaps 
underlies the eastern part of Riley and the northern portion of Town- 
send townships, for it certainly has a greater thickness toward the north. 
Sandusky bay is doubtless an excavation, to a large extent, in the 
Salina shale. 

The Water Limestone occupies that portion of the county west of the 
western belt of Niagara, the strip included between the two Niagara 
areas, which lies west of Fremont, and includes the most of the town- 
ships of Ballville, Sandusky and Rice, and portions of Jackson and 
Washington, together with an area not distinctly defined, crossing the 
eastern part of the county through Greencreek and Townsend town- 
ships. This formation appears very much as it does in Ottawa county, 
and presents the three different lithological phases. The frequency of 
its exposures in the western portion of the county is equal to that of the 
Niagara. The “limestone ridges” which it causes are very often cov- 
ered with sand which lies in hummocky contour. Its most important 
exposures are at Fremont, where the ridge it there produces has been 
extensively wrought for lime, and for general use in walls and rough 
paving; and at Ballville, where the river has excavated a channel 
through it, so as to expose upward of thirty feet of bedding. Aside 
from these, which will be separately described, the Waterlime was seen 
in outcrop in the following places: 


IN WOODVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


N.W. } Sec. 31. Land of D. H. Rex; thick-bedded soft Waterlime, furnishing a 
good building stone; dip S. W. 4 degrees. This ridge runs north, ten degrees east, 
and is about two miles long. 

Sec. 6. Near the county line, in the Portage; also half a mile east. 

N.W. } Sec. 32. Thick-bedded, drab; in the bank of the Portage, ten feet above 
the water. 


IN WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


N.E. } Sec. 25. Near the Ottawa county line, the RuAl ridge, consisting of brecciated 
Waierlime, rises about six feet. 

N.W. Sec. 23. Waterlime which contains the fossil Leperditia alta. 

S.W. } Sec. 14. Even-bedded Waterlime dipping N. E. within fifty rods of gray 
Niagara limestone, which forms a ridge running E. and W., and rising about fifteen 
feet. The Niagara lies west of the Waterlime, and between them are several clumps 
of brecciated Waterlime showing Leperditia alta. 

N.E. } Sec. 27. Waterlime ridge east and west, with a deposit of sand. 

S.W. } Sec. 36. In a ditch by the roadside; also in a field adjoining. 

N.E. } Sec. 13. 
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IN JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


N.E. 4 Sec. 10. Fragile beds of soft Waterlime have been used for the ‘“ Greens- 
burg pike.” Beds horizontal so far as discernible, the quarry being in low ground and 
filled with water. 

N.E. } Sec. 11. Sandy knolls, which probably lie on Waterlime. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 2. Intersection of the ‘“‘Greensburg pike” and Muskalunge creek. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 35. In thick, rough beds, overlying the Niagara, and followed by a foot 
of thin beds. \ 

N.E. } Sec. 35. In the N. Branch of Wolf creek. 


IN BALLVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


S.E. 4 Sec. 6. This ridge is remarkably overstrewn with northern bowlders. 

S.E. } Sec. 19. In the road, joining James Wickard’s land; also on John Halter’s 
land in the bed of the creek. 

S.W. + Sec. 30. Near a steam sawmill, in the W. Branch of Wolf creek. 

N.W. corner Sec. 81. Land of D. Mull, in the bed of the creek. 

N.W. }Sec. 29. From this place to Ballville the Sandusky river lies immediately 
on the Waterlime. 


IN SANDUSKY TOWNSHIP. 


S.E. 4 Sec. 32. Burned for lime. 

N.E. } Sec. 32. Burned for lime. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 19. At the Four-mile house; furnishes some large, rough blocks for 
walls and abutments. 


About half a mile west of the depot, at Fremont, the Waterlime is 
extensively burned into lime. Quarries have been opened by D. L. 
June, Daniel Quilter, Philip Gottern, and by others. The stone disclosed 
in these quarries is a light drab, usually thin-bedded stone, close textured 
and even flinty in some parts. Mr. June has penetrated, in his quarry, 
through the Salina, and entered the Niagara. Theopenings were at first 
made in the summits of gentle anticlinals, the rock dipping, as it is 
exposed on working deeper, in opposite directions. This is the case with 
the three principal openings, viz.: those of June, Quilter and Gottern. 
The following section, from Mr. June’s quarry, may be taken as a fair 


illustration of all of them: 
a 


Downward Section of the Waterlime at Fremont, including the Salina, and the upper part 
of the Niagara. 


No. 1. Beds two to four inches, separated by bituminous films, generally 
close-grained, but sometimes vesicular and crystalline; disturbed 
with nodules and thin beds of chert......... ou... snsssoenseenennen sncrone . 10 ft. 6in. 
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No. 2. Beds two to six inches, more even and with less chert, the mam- 

milated surfaces separated by bituminous films; used for flagging... 9 ft. 
No. 3. The same as the last, or changing horizontally to a thick-bedded or 

massive, softer stone, exhibiting the lithological characters of 

phase No. 2. The bedding here is sometimes disturbed by dome- 

shaped or concretionary masses; useful for paving and general 

building, and as a cut StONE..........0. ceccccece cocccvcce caccesccccescocces seseee 2 ft. 6 in. 
No. 4. Salina shale; in some places wanting; or replaced bya thin film of 

bituminous matter, with some harder and more rock-like beds..... 6 to 12 in. 
No. 5. Gray, thick-bedded, non-fossiliferous, vesicular Niagara, with some 

galena exposed .........cecees cocces sonsaunen sansan sense nannen sunan sasnansnnsnennrne 3 ft. 


The dip in Mr. June’s quarry is S.W.and N. E., at angles of fifteen to 
twenty degrees, in opposite directions. Mr. Quilter’s quarry is about 
180 rods south-west from Mr. June’s, and the rock, which is apparently 
on the same horizon, also dips S. W. and N. E. with about the same 
anglés. Mr. Gottern’s quarry, about sixty rods south of Mr. Quilter’s, 
has an east and west anticlinal axis, the dip being about ten degrees in 
either direction. A little to the south-west of Mr. June’s quarry, and 
between it and Mr. Quilter’s, may be seen a number of clumps of rough, 
cavernous, brecciated Waterlime, which must overlie all the rock of the 
quarry, and doubtless corresponds to the upper part of the exposure in 
the Sandusky river, at Ballville, which is as follows: 


Downward Section of the Waterlime at Ballville, below the bridge. 


No.1. Thick-bedded (2 to 3 feet), porous, rough and crystalline, or massive 

and brecciated, of a Arab color......... cccsceces coseecece soscssceceescsces sunere 8 to 10 ft. 
No. 2. Thin-bedded, drab, with streaks of darker color and more compact 

texture, occupying the bed of the river, and rising a few feet above 

the water along the south bank. This member is filled with 

curious concentric, ellipsoidal !aminations; exposed .........ss00.sesees G ft. 


Between Ballville and Moore’s Mill, half a mile up the river, the form- 
ation is nearly horizontal, or has a slight dip to the east, but shows such 
local flexures, whenever visible, that no reliance can be placed on the 
dip in correlating the outcrops. Judging, however, by the lithological 
characters, the outcrop at Fremont may be united with those in the 
Sandusky river, so as to produce the following general section of the 
lower part of the Waterlime: 


General Section of the lower part of the Waterlime in Sandusky County, in descending order. 


No. 1. Massive, or thick-bedded, often brecciated, exposed between June’s 
and Quilter’s quarries at Fremont, and in the left bank of the 
Sandusky river just below Moore’s mill. (No. 1 of the section at 
Ballville). Phase No. 1.......0. secsssses sssceess dee nenensens nass ceases sans oes 10 to 15 ft. 
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No. 2. Thin-bedded, drab, cherty, with bituminous films, (Nos. 1 and 2, at 
June’s quarry). Phase No. 3. Generally close grained. The 
lower portion of this sometimes, as at June’s, passes into thick 
beds of a softer and coarser texture, when it has the features of 
phase No. 2 ....csscecessccsee coosssces sonnonsen conser sennnnaen sesseescs sessnnnen senenn 25 feet. 


THE ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 


This is represented in Sandusky county by thin arenaceous layers at 
the base of the quarries of Messrs. Smith, Bachman and Chandler at 
Bellevue, (see sections of these quarries, p. 604). On fresh fracture it is 
a handsome blue, or mottled with drab and blue. In other counties this 
sandstone is ten or fifteen feet thick, but here it is not over two. Its only 
use heretofore has been for macadamizing roads, for which it is admira- 
bly adapted. Yet recently Mr. Smith has succeeded in making a water- 
lime cement from this stone, the sand contained within the mass answer- 
ing for that usually mixed with the cement by the masons. The indi- 
vidual grains of sand are quite distinct, and often large enough to be 
called gravel. The larger are from a half to three-fourths of an inch 
across, and have much the aspect of fragments of earthy, close-grained, 
drab limestone, others are cherty or silicious, and pass into quartzite. 
These larger pieces are, however, very rare, the mass being a homogene- 
ous sand in rounded grains. 

This sandstone is overlain by six feet of the Waterlime formation, or 
at least by that amount of thick-bedded, drab limestone, with wavy bitu- 
minous films, and all the lithological characters of the Waterlime. Hence 
it seems that the Oriskany, or at least the sandy phase which is here sup- 
posed to represent the Oriskany, is not always in the same stratigraphical 
horizon. This fact is more fully confirmed by observations made in Wood 
. and Paulding counties. 


CORNIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


The Corniferous limestone is next higher in the geological series. It 
is separated into two parts, the Upper and the Lower, which are not only 
stratigraphically, but also lithologically distinct. The Lower Cornifer- 
ous comprises the greater part of the rock exposed in the quarries of 
Mesers. Bachman and Chandler, at Bellevue, and the upper portion of 
Mr. Smith’s at the same place. Mr. Emery Farnsworth also has opened 
a quarry in the same, near that of Mr. Chandler. The Upper Corniferous 
is seen in the quarry, now abandoned, within the corporate limits of 
Bellevue, as well as in Mr. Samuel Huffman’s, N.E } Sec. 25, York town- 
ship, and in Mr. John Stetler’s N.E. } Sec. 34. The former is a buff- 
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colored, rather coarse-grained, magnesian limestone, rough to the feel, 
and often disturbed by irregular nodules or almost continuous beds of 
chert. The latter is a bluish gray, crystalline, hard stone, in even beds, 
which are usually conspicuously fossiliferous. This formation underlies 
the most of York township, and the south-eastern part of Townsend. It 
produces a more elevated tract of country wherever it occurs in north- 
western Ohio; and in Sandusky county, in connection with the St. Law- 
, Tence glacier, and the subsequent action of the shore line of Lake Erie, 

has given to the townships of York and Townsend the topographical and 
agricultural features which are in so marked a contrast with the rest of 
the county. Approaching from the south-west across the State, several 
of the ridges converge toward Bellevue. West from Bellevue the surface 
descends, and it is only at points considerably further south that the same 
altitude is reached. Hence the “lacustrine region” rapidly widens 
toward the west, just as the glacier was also more easily prolonged in that 
direction than in any other. The shattered condition of the rock in the 
quarries at Bellevue, and in Thompson township, Seneca county, attests 
the violence of that force which last acted on them, and indicates that 
the Corniferous limestone was the pivot on which the glacier swung in 
emerging from the rocky barriers that confined it further east along the 
Lake Erie shore. 





CHANDLER 
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Corniferous, Oriskany, and Water Lime, Bellevue. 


The above section, which includes the adjoining quarries of Lyman 
Chandler, James F. Smith and Jacob Bachman, at Bellevue, while it 
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shows the disturbed condition of the formation at that point, also is inter- 
esting because it is the only place in the county where the relations of 
the Waterlime, Oriskany and Corniferous can be seen. This whole sec- 
tion is remarkably shattered, and the layers to the depth of thirty feet 
are thrown down from their natural position eight or ten feet, sometimes 
lying nearly on their edges. 


EXPLANATION OF FIGURE. 


(a. Fine sand in a massive bank; without stratification, containing the 


Drift. { sticks and bark of White Bircl........cssssssssssssssusesssesssssesesees on 12 ft. 
LB. Unassorted, gravelly Arift......c..csssccsss ccsscusee nenne nennen ceaseeses seteseen 4 ft. 

No. 1. Beds two to four inches; buff; rough; magnesian; unfossiliferous: 
with continuous beds of chert ......... sccscsss cccscvece ssscecese sansnnene seees 8 ft. 

No. Magnesian and rough, with some sand, especially in the lower part; 
buff; beds 24 to 40 incheB......... .sccsces sonen coosssees cossesses sannannen sosees 10 ft. 


No. 3. Dark drab; striped with wavy and bituminous films; soft when 
weathered; harder and somewhat blue below; mainly in two 
“POS ceccveccs cooscrece secnscens sescsenes snnansene snnssnnn nennnnnnunnsnnnsnnnn snscesces eee 3 ft. 
No. 4. Dark drab; dense so as not to weather or bleach white; its upper six 
inches are much lighter, and earthy-magnesian ; separated from 
No. 3 by a thick, constant, bituminous film. Below it becomes 
arenaceous, and is of a light blue on deep fracture, which, how- | 
ever, soon fades, turning a grayish buff with rusty films and 
Streaks; in one DCA............ ssusenansonsena covescnse cosseecesacssne sessesee seas 3 ft. 
No. 5. Sandstone, of a handsome blue color, like the lower part of No. 4. 
Beds of about two inches, separated by thick bituminous films; 
rather fragile......... ccccsssse coosscese onnnue cecceceee nannannan sonsnnnen coseseces sence 1 ft. 
No. 6. In thick beds, or massive; often rough, porous and crystalline. On 
" fracture of a massive bed, the section shows a wavy and curly, 
internal stratification, with alternating strips of lighter and darker 
drab; contains large masses of coarse crystals of calcite, and 
indistinct impressions of Leperditia alta. Exposed ......... ssesscses cece 4 ft. 


It will be noticed that besides the arenaceous layer No. 5, there 
is also considerable sand in No. 2. Although this holds the place 
the Oriskany ought to have, viz: the base of the Corniferous, it is more 
likely to be represented, as already stated, by No. 5. 

In Mr. Smith’s quarry, No. 3 is more bleached, appearing in that con- 
dition more brittle, and fracturing somewhat like chalk, although much 
harder. When thus broken the bituminous films appear as rusty, wavy 
marks across the section. It is one of the most prized portions of the 
quarry, both for the whiteness of the lime it makes, (hence is distin- 
guished by the workmen as “The White Stone,”) and for the thick, 
even blocks it affords for walls and general building. 

The Upper Corniferous is a hard, gray, crystalline stone, which has a 
thickness of something over forty feet, and contains interesting fossil 
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remains. Its regular bedding easily separates into flagging, or is broken 
into stone useful for all building. It is used for both purposes, and from 
Sandusky, in Erie county, it is extensively exported to distant points. 


THE DRIFT. 


This deposit covers the whole county with a nearly uniform spreading. 
No reliable actual measurements of its thickness have been made in the 
county, but its average thickness would probably not exceed one hundred 
feet. It seems to be somewhat thicker in the eastern half of the county 
than the western, owing to denudation by the old lake shore over the 
area of the Niagara limestone. It is usually a typical, unassorted and 
unstratified glacial deposit or hard-pan. Occasional places of oblique 
stratification may be referred to the action of water issuing from the 
glacier, and do not affect the general glacial origin and non-stratified 
condition of the great mass. The stratification of the drift exhibited in 
the banks of the Sandusky river, at Fremont, is confined to the upper 
twenty or thirty feet. The character of its junction with the unstrati- 
fied hard-pan below, seems to indicate the presence of the glacier at the 
time the stratification was forming, or at least at the time of its com- 
mencement. It is probably due to running water, and may be assigned 
to the action of the Sandusky river, which, being set back by the re- 
treating foot of the glacier, would spread over a considerable lateral sur- 
face. This would necessitate the flow of the Sandusky considerably 
above its present level. It may be referred, perhaps, with more reason, 
to the effect of water issuing from the glacier, and spreading uniformly 
over the surface along its retreating foot, depositing a stratified material 
free from gravel and stones, owing to the distribution of its current over 
a wide, shallow valley. This would also account for the occurrence of 
similar laminations at points, removed from the Sandusky river, and 
where they cannot be ascribed to the effect of any stream at present 
existing. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Being mostly included in that area known as the Black Swamp, San- 
dusky county has an inexhaustible store of wealth in the strong and 
deep soil so characteristic of that tract. The industries of the people are 
mainly agricultural. Nevertheless the development of the resources 
embraced in the underlying formations has not been neglected. The 
Niagara limestone has been opened in a number of places in the western 
part of the county, and has been found to supply a stone equal, in every 
respect, for purposes of building, to the famous Dayton stone, of southern 
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Ohio. If an effort were made to introduce this stone into the markets of 
Toledo and Detroit, owing to cheaper transportation, it would probably 
exclude those distant quarries from the northern trade. At the present 
time but little more is done than to meet the local demand. 

The quicklime made from the quarries of Messrs. June, Quilter and 
Gottern, in the Waterlime formation at Fremont, has a wide reputation 
and sale, particularly in eastern cities. It is extensively shipped to 
Pittsburg, Pa., for use in the manufacture of glass. It also goes as far as 
Philadelphia and Boston. This lime furnishes more nearly the qualities 
of the Waterlime, when used for this purppse, than the quarries in the 
same stone at Genoa, in Ottawa county, and it will probably better 
answer the description there given, and more exactly bear out the com- 
parison to the Niagara, than that burned at Genoa. It is not a pure 
white, but has a faint tint of yellow. It requires, however, to be seen 
in bulk to render the yellow tint discernible. 

The following list of lime-burners, with the annexed columns, will 
show the comparative qualities of the Niagara, Waterlime and Cornifer- 
ous, in their adaptation to the ‘manufacture of quicklime. This list is 
made out from the statements of the proprietors themselves, or their 
foremen, and is as nearly correct as can be made without extensive trials 











and comparisons : . 
s |® 
a ia 
32 
we | 8 
Name of Firm. Location. Formation. ole 
ole 
32/83 
s2|\e2 
Orle° 
; lbs. 
D. L. June and Son .|Fremont, Sandusky Co. |Waterlime.......... ..ccccece ccssseeee 1 75 
Daniel Quilter ......... Fremont, Sandusky Co. |Waterlime...............06 ssssceees 23 75 
Phillip Gottern ........ Fremont, Sandusky Co.|Waterlime......... .....000 cseseeees 24 7 
Wyman and Gregg ...|Genoa, Ottawa Co........ Waterlime......... ccsscssce soseeeees 2 7 
Newman and Ford ...|Genoa, Ottawa Co........ Waterlime......... .cccceses ononnuune |cecees 70 
Frank Holt ............. (senoa, Ottawa Co........ Niagara ..ccce ceeees nennen cesses cevees [ee 
Lyman Chandler .....[Bellevue, Sandusky Co.|L. Corniferous and Waterlime|14-2| 75 
James F. Smith ........|Bellevue, Sandusky Co.|L. Corniferous and Waterlime|1}+ 70 
Delzal and Overmeyer|Lima, Allen Co........... Water lime.........000csccsesecees oes 21-7]... 
Thomas Cook........... Harper, Logan Co........ I. Corniferous............ cesses eee 22-5]... 
Benj. M. Fisher ........|Celina, Mercer Co........ Niagara ......ceccee cece cosas ceeees I Se 








It will be seen that the amount of wood used by different firms varies 
considerably, even with the same stone, quarried at the same place. 
This is owing to the difference of construction of the kilns. Mr. June, 
for instance, at Fremont, burns one of the most compact and difficult 
kinds of stone, yet, by the use of a peculiar kiln, he consumes less than 
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one-half the wood burned by Mr. Quilter or Mr. Gottern. Most of the 
kilns used in north-western Ohio are of the old style, and once filled and 
burned, have to be emptied and allowed to cool before more lime can be 
made. Some have constructed an improved style of kiln, which runs 
uninterruptedly, thus avoiding the loss of time and heat incident to the 
old style; but so far as observed, Messrs. June and Son, of Fremont, pro- 
duce a more evenly burned lime, and with less wood, by using Page’s 
patent draw-kiln. 

The lime made from the Lower Corniferous by Mr. Lyman Chandler, 
of Bellevue, is so mixed in the process with the Waterlime layers below, 
that its character cannot be certainly stated. It is found, however, to be 
a very strong lime, although not a pure white. Some of it is greenish- 
gray; some of it yellowish or buff, like the stone before burning, and 
much of it is a light ash-color. 

In Sandusky county there is no difficulty in obtaining stone for all 
common uses, in abutments, foundations and walls. Besides the abund- 
ant outcropping in the western part of the county, the quarries at Belle- 
vue and Fremont supply the demand in the eastern portion, and consid- 
erable is also sent into adjoining towns. The stone and lime forwarded 
per the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad, in 1870, from Fre- 
mont, was 6,401,092 pounds; from Bellevue, 1,215,304 pounds. 

For brick and tile, and for pottery, the surface clay, particularly where 
it is finely laminated with sand, as at Fremont, is well adapted in all 
parts of the county. An excellent quality of brick is made at Fremont, 
by puddling these materials closely, the sand furnishing the sharpness 
and the strength needed, as well as preventing the tendency to warp and 
crack where clay alone is used. The following list embraces all, or nearly 
all the establishments of this kind within the county: 


AT FREMONT. 


QO. T. Ball......... cccscsces cscececss cucsee coeceececces soesen eeseeeees sespesecs succes sousesees saeseuees senses Brick. 
William Mayford.......... ccccessescceccssseccee costes cesses nenne nnenen seeeeeeee cesses cos tesses convenes Brick. 
Charles GieSen.......ccccccee cossecesecvccee sessceces sceseserseeses seseecaes coseeeese seaees tetaceeereeeues Brick. 
Tistler & Rechtenwaldt......... ccscescscssscceccscees con cesces tee teeees secceecescsecseus soseecace covees Brick 
William Parker............ csssssscs cosssssce soccce socsee cesses sen sceees ceseescscves sosscsess Brick and tile. 
AT CLYDE. 
Dirlam & D@Wey.......sscccces cecseeaeeees cecceeees senseneus snnnsn ere nsenonnensnensn seeeetons aeeees sees Brick, 
AT BELLEVUE. 
Mr. Gale ...... ccccsececcce covcce conse cossceseccessecese cesses soseesepeneese seceeeees sesees sesesesee eeeseeees Brick. 
AT LINDSAY. 
Daniel Momk....cccce ccc ccceccces cecces coceeececeee cocseestesee tos suseeseeceesescecses cesses nennen sonen Brick. 
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WELLS AND SPRINGS. 


Wells for domestic use are generally obtained in the loose gravel within 
the drift, or in that sheet of gravel and sand which very often is the 
lowest part of the drift. As in Ottawa county, such wells are often 
artesian, and show the source of their water in the mineral impurities 
it contains. The water of the mineral spring at Greenspring, and of 
the spring in Sec. 7, Adams, Seneca county, issues from the rock, which, 
although exposed at no point within six miles, is probably the Niagara 
limestone. Wells, also, which do not reach the bottom of the drift, are 
sometimes supplied by slow seepage from the hard-pan, or by penetrating 
some of the sand or gravel beds contained within the drift. Wells from 
such higher beds of gravel are common outside the area of the Black 
Swamp. Within that tract, such beds of gravel are more rarely met 
with, above that lying on the rock. Some of the artesian wells in the 
northern part of the county are said to have a distinct saline taste, and 
must hence be derived from the Salina. The medicinal properties of 
the sulphureted water at Greenspring, are so marked as to induce the 
investment of considerable capital in the preparation of a water-cure 
establishment. 

The following chemical analysis of this water by Prof. O. N. Stoddard, 
of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, is published by the proprietors. No 
analysis has yet been made by the Survey: 





Sulphate of lime in one gallon......... cscecsces cesses coscee seseee cessceces soscssees 105.41 grains. 
Sulphate of magnesia $< nasansnsn coscccees coneweees sosseeece sessesces soseseeee 36.14 “ 
Sulphate of iron MU asnnnn nenne cnveeswee coeees annnnsnen sorewesee sansasene 6.53 

' Carbonate of iron <6 Necneseneves secees covscesee sennanssn sosnsecee sensceees 19.70 “ 
Carbonate of magnesia  __ anessonsersnsensunssn sosvesces cossesece ances ‚non seeeee 22.39 ‘ 
Bromide of potassa ME anannnnsn ssnennesn sansun nennen snnsen coecee cesses snnnen 16.76 
Chloride of potassa ML sev eeeceeves conn cesses nenn seeese nennen sannsn nanenn 2.48 
Silica ‘6 Aan nnn ceeencces cecneves aannnanen sesceeces see coseeeacs 6.10 “ 
Alumina (6 dance aceveeccceee nenn sennsnnan snnannnan coneee sncnne 98 ‘ 

Total .........000 csscssses cosscvscecessenccees sossscees sonnannen seseeeeee nenne dose cocseeees 216.48 “ 

Carbonic acid gas in one gallon......... .....scessccses coercnces sosccseee socsssens casees 96.48 cu. in. 
Density .........sc0s01sesccsces neuen corcsccee coves caveee nnnsnnsnn annnnnnnn ennananan sonne onsene 1.0258 
Temperature (summer and winter the SaMe).......0. ssccccecssssscceees nensnsene 50° Fah 


About four miles south-west from Fremont, Mr. John King sunk a drill 
a few years ago to the depth of six hundred and forty-five feet, with the 
primary object of petroleum, or at least an artesian overflow. Neither 
was obtained. No reliable minutes of the boring could be gathered. 


39 
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Pieces of shale, said to have been brought up from a depth of about four 
hundred feet, styled ‘‘ soapstone,” have the appearance of the Cincinnati 
shale. There is, however, now, and has been since the drilling ceased, a 
discharge of inflammable gas, said to be derived from near the bottom of 
the well. Water which enters at about a hundred feet, and hence represses 
it with the force of a column of at least five hundred feet, greatly obstructs 
the escape of this gas. Were this pressure removed by tubing, the dis- 
charge of gas might be abundant enough to admit of use for illuminating 


purposes. 


+ 
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SURFACE FEATURES. 


This county presents more diversity of surface than Sandusky. The 
north-western part, including the townships of Jackson, Liberty and 
Pleasant, the northern half of Hopewell, and a small part of Loudon, 
presents the peculiar features of the lacustrine region, as already defined. 
The Niagara limestone rises in wide undulations above the surface of 
the drift, and is as frequently supplied with sandy accumulations and 
bowlders as in counties further north. The surface of these townships 
otherwise is very flat. The remainder of the county west of the San- 
dusky river, as well asthe townships of Clinton and Eden on the east, 
are entirely without such limestone exposures, and the surface, when 
not broken by drainage valleys, is gently undulating. The eastern part 
of the county is considerably more elevated than the middle and western, 
and the surface is characterized at once by longer and more considerable 
undulations, which have the form very often of ridges, evenly covered 
by drift, running about north-east and south-west. This greater elevation 
is due to the greater resistance of the Corniferous limestone to the forces 
of the glacial epoch, not to upheaval, as many fancy ; while the original 
inequalities in the drift surface have been increased by the erosion of 
streams. There are still, even in the eastern portion of the county, flat 
tracts where the drainage is so slow that the washings from the hillsides 
have leveled up the lower grounds with alluvium and marshy accumu- 
lations. In such cases, the elevated drift knolls are gravelly, and show 
occasional bowlders; but in the level tract which has been filled, no 
bowlders, or even stones of any kind, can be seen. 

The streams are bounded by a flood-plain, and a single terrace. The 
latter, however, in the case of the smaller streams, is not well defined, 
especially where the general surface is not flat. The following heights 
of this terrace, above the summer stage of the river, were ascertained 
by Locke’s level : 


Sugar Creek, N. W. } Sec. 27, Pleasant townsliip......... ..cssece secceessees soseeeees 42 ft. 2 in. 
Honey Creek, Sec. 20, Eden township...... ......... cssssssee ceseceens cee ssnennnnonennenn 58 feet. 
Sandusky river, Sec. 24, Semeca “ —arssscosecsescocceccescecceceeceesen sosees snsnsnsnnn 63 ft. 3 in. 


SOIL AND TIMBER. 


The soil, consisting principally of the old drift surface, is what may 
be termed a gravelly clay, with various local modifications. The prin- 
cipal exceptions are the alluvial flats bordering the streams, where the 
soil consists largely of a sandy marl, with varying proportions of vege- 
table matter ; the depressions in the old drift surface, which have been 
slowly filled by peaty soil, and the sandy and stony ridges, in the towns 
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of Jackson, Liberty and Hopewell. With the exception of the marsh 
known as Big Spring Prairie, in the south-western part of Big Spring 
township, the whole county isin a tillable condition. Hence it is set- 
tled with a class of intelligent and prosperous farmers, who keep the 
land generally under constant cultivation. 

The original forest, which is now to a great extent removed, embraced 
the usual varieties of oak, hickory, beech, maple, elm and ash. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks that underlie the county have a general dip toward the cast. 
Hence the Niagara limestone, in the western portion of the county, is 
succeeded by the higher formations in regular order in traveling east. 
They are the Water limestone, the Oriskany sandstone, the Lower Cor- 
niferous, the Upper Corniferous, the Hamilton shale, and the Huron 
shale (or the Black slate.) The eastern boundary of the Niagara enters 
the county a little east of Greenspring, in a south-westerly direction, 
and, crossing the Sandusky river at Tiffin, it turns westward nearly to 
the center of Hopewell township, where it turns again south-west, and 
leaves the county at Adrian. All west of this line is underlain by the 
Niagara, which is not divided into two belts, as in Sandusky and Ottawa 
counties. The strip of the Waterlime, which separates it in those coun- 
ties, probably just indents the northern line of the county in Pleasant 
township. The outcropping edge of the Upper Corniferous is the only 
other geological boundary that can be definitely located. Those on either 
side are so obscured by the drift that their located positions on the map 
must be regarded as conjectural. In general, however, the Waterlime 
underlies a strip along the eastern side of the Niagara area, about five 
miles in width on the north, but widening to nine miles on the south. 
The Lower Corniferous underlies the western part of Bloom and Scipio 
townships, and the eastern part of Adams. The Upper Corniferous occu- 
pies the most of Thompson and Reed townships, the western portion of 
Venice, and the eastern portion of Bloom and Scipio. The Hamilton 
and the Black shale have not been seen in outcrop in the county, but are 
believed to underlie a small arca in the south-eastern portion of the 
county. The Black shale may be seen in the valley of Slate Run, Nor- 
wich township, Huron county. 

The Magara shows the following exposures: 


IN JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


S.W. 4 Sec. 36. In a little creek. No dip discoverable. 
Sec. 22. A prominent ridge is crossed and slightly excavated by the railroad. The 
ascent is so gentle the grade rises over it. 
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N.W. } Sec. 31. Of the Guelph aspect, showing numerous fossils; used for making 
roads, and for lime. 


IN LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


S.W. 4Sec. 4. Inthe W. Branch of Wolf creek ; dip six or eight degrees west. 

S.E + Sec. 5. 

Sec. 3. Half a mile west of Bettsville. Frequent exposure along the W. Branch of 
Wolf creek. When observable, the dip is to the west. 

Sec. 10. Along the east line of the section, in the form of ridges. 

N.E. 4 Sec. 28. 

N.W. 4 Sec. 2. Horizontal; in the W. Branch of Wolf creek, setting back the 
water nearly a mile. | 

N.W. } Sec. 24. Considerably quarried for foundations and abutments of bridges. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 30. By the roadside. | 

N.E. + Sec. 36. In Wolf creek. 

S.W. + Sec. 34. 

S.W.4 Sec. 31. In thick beds—used by Mr. George King in the construction of his 
house; dip 5° N.E. 

N.W. } Sec. 29. 


cS 


IN PLEASANT TOWNSHIP. 


N.W. 4 Sec. 19. In the bed of Wolf creek. Dip N.E. Glacial scratches S. 56° W. 

N.W. } Sec. 20. In the bed of the river at Fort Seneca, just below the dam, a fine- 
grained, bluish limestone; has been a little quarried for use on roads. But owing to 
its hardness and the unfavorable location, it was not regarded suitable. It probably 
belongs to the Niagara, although the opportunities for examination were too meager 
to determine certainly. 

Center and S.E. } Sec. 28. In thick beds, in Spicer creek. 


IN HOPEWELL TOWNSHIP. 


N.E. 4 Sec. 22. Has the aspect of the Guelph, on the land of Henry W. Creeger. 
Surface exposure. 
Sec. 16. Where the road crosses Wolf creek. 


In these surface exposures very little opportunity is afforded for ascer- 
taining the lithological characters, or the mineralogical and fossil con- 
tents of the formation. The chief exposure of the Niagara within the 
county is in the Sandusky river, between Tiffin and Fort Seneca. 

From Tiffin, descending the Sandusky river, rock shows constantly, 
to within half a mile of the line between Clinton and Pleasant town- 
ships. Throughout the most of this distance the dip of the formation 
(Niagara) is from five to ten degrees toward the south-west, but with 
various flexures and undulations in all directions. The thickness of 
bedding exposed is between fifty and sixty feet. The following minutes 
on this exposure will show the undulations in the dip of the beds, and 
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the manner of occurrence of the fossiliferous beds which have by some 
been regarded as a distinct member of the Upper Silurian, above the 
Niagara. They make, here, a sudden appearance within the formation, 
having horizontal continuity with the more usual, hard, gray and thick- 
bedded Niagara, which contains fewer fossil remains: 


Ascending the river along the left bank from the little island on 

Sec. 29, in Pleasant township, the Niagara is first met within 

a quarter of a mile, with a dip N.E. 10°, showing glacial fur- 

TOWS 8. 44° W.—exposed........icsccccsceeccscce secececccces seeseesvevee cee nen 3 ft. 
A quarter of a mile further south, at a dam for a sawmill, with 

dip still N.E.—lower exposed...........00sscsssseceesccecee coe cescsccee secs 4 ft. 
About one-fourth mile above the dam, dip still N.E...............0 6 ft. 6 in. 
The rock then begins to dip 8. W., and returns—about............... —3 ft. 
Dip continuing S.W., returns............ cesses ccscescosces secees socsseens nenn —3 ft. 
Dip N.E ......ccccescsccescscscscssccecrsccscossee ceases ceases senses cones sense cen nenn 2 ft. 
Rock visible, no dip discernible for sixty rods. 
Gentle dip S.W. for thirty rods......... 0.0. cscssccessecsee cossee cosseeoes nen —2 ft. 
Gentle undulations :— 

5 On 3 ft. 


N.E 00.210 ccs ceccee cvccee ceceee neceee seceen succes cecceceenscees cesses senses soeees 2 ft. 6 in. 


NE uu ..c.ss sscce ces son ssceee cee cnsees seceescascne costes ces cecess see see ccs cenecs 3 ft. 

Beds dip N.E. nearly a mile, about with the descent of the stream, 

nearly to the next dam. Exposed, perhaps,...............sscsecseess 4 ft. 
Then begins a rapid dip S.W.—seen........2 cz su 000 000 ers nen onen nenn —18 ft, 10 in. 
Covered by the dam, not seen, at least............... ccc 220 000000 cesseeee —10 ft. 
Then rises with gentle dip N.W... vase eaten cee see eeeees 5 ft. 
The beds then appear horizontal about half a . mile. “This extends - 

to a point two miles from Tiffin, where the rock passes out of 

sight. It next appears a few rods further up, opposite a brick 

flouring-mill, in a perpendicular exposure of fourteen feet. 


Add one-half as dip S.W........... sssscsess csssccees sonnonnun conscsces sence — 7 ft. 
The river then makes its way over fifteen feet of beds, extending 

nearly to the first dam north of Tiffin; gentle dip 8.W............ —15 ft. 
S.W. still (to the bottom of the Guelph?) .......00 soaseo snanennon sunnernee —8 ft. 


Here that phase appears which has been named the Guelph. 
For a few rods the dip is rapid to the N.E., having much the 
appearance of unconformability in the bedding. There is a 
sudden upward flexure of the overlying beds, for this phase 
here is under as much as ten feet of hard gray crystalline Niag- 
ara, like that already passed over, containing almost no fossils. 
This, however, in passing farther south, becomes soft, light 
buff and fossiliferous: below, much broken and confused, or 
spongy and massive; yet lying horizontally and containing the 
peculiar fossils of the Guelph. Several small openings in these 
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beds for lime-burning reveal Megalemus Canadensis, Hall. 
Pleurotomaria and Pentamerus, with species of Murchisonia and 
Favosites. The dip then returns S.W. as rapidly as it rose. 
Add for these fossiliferous bedS.......0..cscsssssssssscers sssseeees ovcseeee —15 ft. 
- Here comes in the Waterlime, showing the fossils Leperditia alta 
and Atrypa Sulcata? It is separated from the Niagara, which, 
just within the limits of the city, has become gray, crystalline 
and thick-bedded again, without visible fossils, by a bed of two or 
three inches, which, uniting the lithological characters of the 
two formations, serves to determine not only the place but the 
reduced limits of the Salina. Ten rods further south the 
bluish gray and hard Niagara again bulges upward in a gentle 
swell, disclosing, below, the light buff and porous layers, while 
the Waterlime disappears. Continuing so about ten rods, the 
beds return to the same level, nearly horizontal, but the Water- 
lime is not shown again till within the city limits, where it has 
been quarried between the highway and the railroad bridges, 


and dips S.W. 
Total S.W. dip ......... cssessce onsnunennnannnnnnen anunanenn sn onsnonens —87 ft.10in. 
Total N.E. dips. sssscsseseseceseseeestetessusves cesses soesssnes vun essen cessen cesses 33 ft, 
Actual S.W. dip of the formation... TNasssecsceseen cosese cesses cusseeceeeeess 54 ft. 10 in. 


From this it appears that the Niagara limestone, especially the upper- 
most fifty-five feet, is, in general, a gray, crystalline, rather fine-grained, 
compact or slightly visicular and unfossiliferous mass; and that the fos- 
siliferous parts are rough and visicular, of a light buff color, apt to 
crumble under the weather, and not horizontally continuous. 

The green shale, which, in Sandusky.county, represents the Salina, 
has nowhere been seen in Seneca county. The only place within the 
county where the “ junction” of the Niagara and Waterlime has been ob- 
served, is in the quarries at Tiffin. Within the corporate limits, a few 
rods above the swing bridge for the highway crossing, a quarry has been 
opened in the left bank of the Sandusky, which may be designated 
Quarry No. 1. The Niagara here shows in a broad surface exposure, 
over which the river spreads, except in its lowest stage. The quarry 
has not penetrated it, but the overlying Waterlime beds have been 
stripped off, showing a section of twelve feet in their beds belonging to 
phase No. 3. This lies conformably on the Niagara, so far as can be seen, 
the separating surface presenting no unusual flexures or irregularities. 
The only trace of the Salina is in the tendency of the color and texture 
of the Niagara toward those of the Waterlime, visible through its last 
three or four inches. It is bluish-drab, porous, crystalline, with some 
indistinct, greenish lines and spots. It contains much calcite and some 
galena. From this character it passes immediately into a bluish-gray, 
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crystalline rock, in thick, firm beds, with spots of purple, heavy and 
slightly porous, the cavities being nearly all filled with calcite. 
The principal exposures of the Waterlime are in the quarries at Tiffin. 


Section of Quarry No. 1, in descending order. 


No.1. Waterlime in thin, drab beds, like the Fremont quarries of June 


and Quilter. Exposed ............sssscssce cossscnse ces snensensnunnannnn sorsesecs 12 ft. 
No. 2. Porous, bluish-drab, with greenish streaks, containing much calcite 

and SOME galena........ocessassonusununenonnenen onnnnnnen encees soscessceee coe ses ces 3 in. 
No. 3. Firm, gray Niagara, in thick beds. Exposed............sscccssces seceee ces 1 ft. 


Quarry No. 2 is located a quarter of a mile above the last, on the oppo- 
site or right bank of the river, and is known as the City Quarry. The 
dip is here S. W. six or eight degrees. Supposing the dip is uniform 
between Quarries Nos. 1 and 2, there must be an unseen interval of 
twenty-five or thirty feet of the formation separating them. 


Descending Section of the Waterlime at Quarry No. 2, Tiffin. 


No. 1. Very compact; fine-grained; in beds of six to thirty inches. The 
fracture is a brownish-drab, and weathers light drab ; sometimes 


porous OF brecciated .......00 sesscvees sevcecere vosseee ERETEFEPFPREREERREFERRERER 8ft. 4in. 
No. 2. Thin-bedded ; more earthy ; rough in patches, and feeling like a 
fine-grained sandstone. The general facies ig like Nos. 3 and 7.. 10 in. 


No. 3. Very compact, fine-grained beds of one or two inches; broken ; 
irregular; separated with bituminous films which weather first 
blue, then chocolate. The fracture is a brownish-drab, and 
weathers light drab. It is sometimes porous or slightly brec- 
ciated. When fine-grained and compact it shows acicular cavi- 


LCS ...... cecscsces cececsees nannnnnnn ceeceeees cnsencee coceee seeevaces soseeeese eesseeees 2 ft. 2 in. 
No. 4. Same as the last, except the beds are even ...........s000 ceceeecceeee cones 1 ft. 
No. 5. Very compact; fine-grained; gray; crystalline; with occasional 

amorphous cavities. In one bed............000sseeees bevesces cosces coaces 1 ft. 2in. 


No. 6. Very compact and fine-grained ; in even beds of one to two inches. 
The separating bituminous films weather blue, turning to choc- 
olate; the brownish-drab, fractured surface weathers light 
drab; in some places with fine acicular Cavities ........ccccese oversee 2 ft. 3in. 

Very compact and fine-grained; in beds of one to two inches; 
in broken, irregular and lenticular; separated by bituminous 
films, which weather blue and then chocolate; fracture brown- 
ish-drab; weathering light drab; in some places with fine 
acicular cavities. This being the lowest exposed, it has been 
stripped of the overlying beds for the space of several rods. 
The exposed upper surface of the bedding is very uneven, 
being thrown into curious mound-like elevations of two to six 
or eight inches, and a foot to three feet across, which do not 
show any system of arrangement. Considerable bituminous 
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matter is disseminated through them, not included in the tex- 
ture of the rock, which is very hard and crystalline, but in 
thin films between the beds, or in irregular deposits within the 
little mounds, or about their peripheries. The laminations 
which form these mounds are thinner than the regular bed- 
ding, and are sometimes not more than half an inch thick. 
They never show concave surfaces upward (hence the mounds 
are not concretions,) but variously modify and fit to each other 
like a quantity of semi-fused and inverted plates or watch- 
glasses, the bituminous matter acting asa cement. Exposed... 2 ft. 


The characteristic fossil, Leperditia alta, may be seen in nearly all parts 
of this section, but it was especially noted in Nos. 3 and 7. This rock is 
all hard and crystalline, but with a fine grain. No. 3, without careful 
examination, might be mistaken for Niagara, if seen alone. When 
_ broken into fragments for roads, the color of the pile, weathered a few 
months, is a pleasant, bluish-gray. Yet on close examination the blue 
tint vanishes, and the stone shows a drab, a dark or brownish drab, a 
black, and a bluish-gray, (the last two only on the lines of the bedding,) 
depending on the fracture or surface examined. 

The river just in the southern limits of the city is flowing east. The 
rock can be followed along the same bank of the river eighteen or twenty 
rods from the foregoing quarry, and has an irregular surface exposure 
throughout that distance, with a continuous dip south-west. The rock 
then follows the bluff, which strikes across a patch of river bottom, and 
is not seen again until a mile further up the river. It is here quarried 
and burned into lime. The dip is in the opposite direction, that is, 
toward the north. This is quarry No. 3. 


Descending Section of the Waterlime, Quarry No. 3, Tiffin, Seneca County, O. 


No. 1. Soft; drab; slightly porous... ........ccsscce cee cessesses conscecoe coe aussen coeseeees 1 foot. 
No. 2. Hard and close-grained; gray and Arab ............ ssssecees coeeeeees coseseeee 1 ft. 2 in. 
No. 3. Brecciated, (like Put-in-Bay Island,) with hard and soft; drab and 

dark drab; sometimes cavernous, with considerable calcite, and 

POTOUB......000 coescesee sonces conncccee secces seceee secess scevenseseeses nnnsnnene nananerne 4 feet 
No. 4. Inone ) Hard; gray; porous, with celestine..........sc.0sscesessereseees 2 feet. 
No. 5. bed. Very porous; soft; Arab.......ccccssccsscsssoe ccesescsccsseccte seaees 1 foot. 
No. 6. Hard; porous; dark drab...... ..csscsescssccscscece socees nennen sovesesccessoveseess 1 foot. 
No. 7. Soft; drab; veined tortuously with darker drab; in one bed........ 2 ft. 4 in. 
No. 8. Porous; gray and drab (mixed); with coarse but firm texture....... 1 ft. 3 in. 
No. 9. Hard, drab beds, but Porou..........cceses seccesecs cece cece sense ceases seenes 2 feet. 
No. 10. Coarse, drab beds; porous; rather soft under the hammer......... 12 feet. 


Total ......... ccccccscs cocccnece sannannen cotscvece covccsecs annnen anna seceesees senase 27 ft. 9 in. 
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This rock is quite different in most of its external aspects from that 
described in the last two sections, and it probably overlies them. It is 
much more loose-grained and porous, and is almost without bituminous 
films. The beds are generally six to twelve inches, but sometimes three 
feet in thickness. It has more constantly the typical drab color of the 
Waterlime, and it shows, besides the Leperditia alta, another bivalve like 
Atrypa sulcata, and a handsome species of Orthis, also a coarse Favositoid 
coral, all of which are often seen in the Waterlime. 

In the S.E. } Sec. 22, Hopewell township, Mr. Henry W. Creeger 
quarries the Waterlime in the bed of Wolf creek; dip south six or eight 
degrees. 

The Waterlime appears in thin, drab beds, at the bridge over the San- 
dusky, N.E. + Sec. 23, Seneca township, with undulating dip. 

S.E. + Sec. 29, Clinton township, where the road crosses Rock creek, 
the Waterlime is exposed, having the features of No. 8, of Quarry No. 3, 
at Tiffin. 

The Oriskany Sandstone is nowhere exposed in this county, but its line 
of outcrop probably passes through Adams, Clinton and Eden townships. 

The Lower Corniferous has been observed in the following places : 

S.W. 4 Sec. 1, Eden township. Along the bed of a little creek tribu- 
tary to Rock creek, a magnesian, buff, granular limestone is exposed. It 
has no fossils, so far as can be seen in the meager outcrops. It is also 
seen in the banks along the creek, on the farm of Mr. Ferguson. It was 
formerly quarried to a limited extent, and used for rough walls. It is 
rather soft at first, but is said to become harder when the water is dried 
out. No dip is discoverable. 

N.W. + Sec. 17, Bloom township. In the bed of Honey creek, near 
Mr. Philip Heilman’s residence, the same rock may be seen; dip uncer- 
tain, but it appears east and south-east. 

N.W. 4 Sec. 20, Bloom township. In the right bank of Silver creek 
there is an exposure of higher beds of the Lower Corniferous, as follows, 
from above: ; 


No. 1. In beds of two to six inches; buff and dark buff; magnesian; very 
slightly fossiliferous; some hard and crystalline, some soft and 
spongy. These edges do not appear slaty. They have been long 
weathered, and lie loose. This is near the junction of the Lower 
and the Upper Corniferouß ......... ..cccssoscccccrece sonsennnnnne snanunnen snnnncns 10 ft. 

No. 2. Magnesian; rather hard; crystalline; non-fossiliferous; buff when 
dry; fine-grained; banded with darker buff, or with brown when in 
thicker beds. Beds}in. to2in. Their edges appear slaty............ 2 ft. 
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Lying nearly horizontal five or six rods, at the east end of the bluff, the 
beds dip east and disappear. A little west of this exposure the magne- 
sian, non-fossiliferous, thick-bedded characters of the Lower Corniferous 
may be seen in the bed of the creek. Eighteen or twenty rods to the 
- east, the features and fossils of the Upper Corniferous appear in an old 
quarry by the road-side, where the dip is E.N.E. 

S.W. + Sec. 3, Scipio township. Along the channel of Sugar creek, 
on land of Enoch Frey, a stone is exposed which appears like Lower 
Corniferous. It is soft and coarse-grained, without visible fossils. A pond 
which has precipitous banks, and is said to sometimes become dry, located 
near this place, is probably caused by subterranean disturbance and 
erosion. 

The quarry of Mr. David Wyatt, N.W. } Sec. 1, Scipio township, is in 
a thin-bedded, buff stone, which has no tendency to blue, without fossils, 
and included within the Lower Corniferous. | 

The Lower Corniferous is also exposed S.E. $ Sec. 34, Adams township, 
along the public road. 

N.E. 4 Sec. 26, Eden township. A fine-grained argillaceous, gray rock, 
weathering buff, without visible fossils, appears in the road. It seems 
apt to break into angular pieces three or four inches across. It is rather 
hard. It is probably included within the Lower Corniferous. 

The opportunities for observing the lower portion of the Corniferous 
within the county are not sufficient to warrant a general section and 
description. 

The Upper Corniferous, owing to its greater hardness and toughness, 
was not so generally destroyed by the ice and water of the glacial epoch, 
and now may be more frequently seen, thinly covered with coarse drift, 
occupying the highest parts of the county, and forming the main water- 
shed. The coarseness of the drift on these higher tracts is owing to the 
washings by rains and freshets since the close of the glacial epoch. It is 
an unassorted hardpan, and sometimes covers glacial striz in the rock 
below. 

This part of the Corniferous is exposed in the following places within 
the county. It furnishes a very useful building stone, and is extensively 
used for all walls, foundations, and some buildings: 


IN THOMPSON TOWNSHIP. 


N.W. } Sec. 20. It closely underlies the most of the section. The drift being thin, 
the soil sometimes shows fragments. A quarry is owned by Mr. John Paine. 

8. W. } Sec. 16. Mr. George Good’s quarry; beds horizontal; in the midst of a 
field in fine cultivation, with a surface gently undulating; drift at the quarry eight 
inches, but rapidly thickening further away. 
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S. W. } Sec. 16. Samuel Rogers’s quarry exposes about eight feet perpendicular ; 
beds about horizontal. 

S. W. } Sec. 14. Reuben Hartman’s quarry exposes about eight feet of blue thin 
beds, which seem to have been shattered, falling toward the west, the firm beds hav- 
- ing a slight dip toward the north-east. Large, handsome flagging is obtained at this 
quarry. 

N. E. } Sec. 2. Benjamin Bunn’s quarry. There are here about three feet 
of drift over the rock. The beds are exposed about six feet perpendicular. Dip 
not observed, although there is a falling away by fracture toward the west. 

S. W. } Sec. 1. Charles Smith’s quarry faces west. Indeed the same is true of 
Hartman’s and of Bunn’s. Mr. Rogers’s is an irregular opening, facing mostly north 
and west. Mr. Good’s faces north and east. 

S. E.} Sec. 1. In the edge of Huron county, Mr. George Sheffield has a quarry in 
horizontal beds; gravelly soil eighteen inches. 

S. E. } Sec. 1. Quarry of William Clemens. 

N. E. } Sec. 21. Quarry of Joseph Shirk. This consists of a mass of shattered and 
dislodged beds, from which, however, good stone is taken. In one place, a mass 
showing a perpendicular thickness of five feet, is twisted away from its original posi- 
tion, the planes of jointing indicating where it ought to lie. It is removed two feet 
from its natural place. The projection beyond the face of the other beds tapers, in 
the distance of about fifteen fect, to a few inches, and is hid by debris. 

N. E. } Sec. 15. Quarry of John M. Krauss. | 

N. E. } Sec. 29. Quarry of Mrs. Joseph Hoover. 

N. E. } Sec. 10. Quarry of Isaac Carn. 

N. W. 3 Sec. 11. Quarry of Tunis Wygart. 

N. W. } Sec. 2. Quarry of heirs of Grimes. 


Many others also have small openings in the rock in this township. 
They are nearly all in the midst of cultivated fields, and there is a 
remarkable absence of bowlders, although the rock is seen sometimes 
projecting above the surface. There are a few bowlders, but they are 
such as belong in the drift, and have been dug out by the erosion of 
streams, or by man. They are not thick about rocky outcrops, as in the 
lacustrine region. 


IN BLOOM TOWNSHIP. 


N. W. } Sec. 11. Lewis Fisher has an extensive quarry in the Upper Corniferous, 
in the valley of a little tributary to Honey creek. About fifteen feet of bedding are 
exposed, lying nearly horizontal. The lowest beds are about eighteen inches in thick-, 
ness, and softer, yet of a blue color like the rest. In working Mr. Fisher’s quarry 
it has become necessary to remove about ten feet of hardpan drift. 

N. E. +} Sec. 10. Jacob Detweiller’s quarry is also an extensive opening, and exposes 
beds a few feet lower than Mr. Fisher’s. The lowest seems to be lighter colored, and 
must be near the bottom of the Upper Corniferous. A stream disappears in this 
quarry in time of freshet. 

8S. W. 3 Sec. 3. Henry Determan’s quarry is located in the valley of Honey creek. 

N. E. } Sec. 20. Along the banks of Silver creek there is considerable exposure o 
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the Upper Corniferous, and it is extensively wrought by Abram Kagay. The beds 
here have a continuous dip E. &. E., affording opportunity for the following section : 


Descending Section of the Upper Corniferous, at Abram Kagay’s, Sec. 20, Bloom township, 
| Seneca county. 
No. 1. Fossiliferous beds with chert which weathers white; thin-bedded ; 
of a bluish-gray COlOL......... ses. secees cocscoces cacces snnnen sannan sonnnnnen eveseees 7 feet. 
No. 2. Thin, flaggy, lenticular beds; fossiliferous; drab-buff color; hard, 
brittle, and sometimes with vermicular impressions................... 4 feet. 
[Notre.—No. 2 would probably be thicker bedded and bluish if freshly ex- 
posed. ] 
No. 3. The same as No. 2, but in more even Deds.........000secsescecees cvssceees onen 28 feet. 





Upper Corniferous exposed .......00sssscesssvee one onannonon snsennsnn on „ 39 feet. 


N. W. } Sec. 29. Noah Einsel has a handsome quarry, in beds which dip E. N. E. 
N. W. } Sec. 20. Reed tewnship. The Upper Corniferous is quarried by Mr. 
Armstrong. 


THE DRIFT. 


Throughout this county, this deposit lies as it was left by the glacier. 
The mass of it is an unassorted hardpan, but it shows locally the glacial 
stratification incident to streams of water arising from the dissolution of 
the ice. Such cases of stratification are most common in the great val- 
leys, where the waters necessarily accumulated. They are by no means 
common, nor uniform in their location in the drift vertically. In some 
cases, the stratification rises nearly or quite to the surface, or prevails 
to the depth of thirty or forty feet. In others, it embraces one or more 
beds of hardpan, which have irregular outlines. In Sec. 20, Eden town- 
ship, the banks of Honey creek were particularly noted, and may be 
described as follows: 

No. 1. This is imperfectly exposed, but wherever seen is unassorted hard- 
pan, with considerable gravel. It forms the soil of the county, and 
—— 18 Of a brownish yellow COlOL.......0. soonnnens cossscece cessceees nennen actos avsecs 25 feet. 
No. 2. Is blue, and composed of alternating beds of compacted hardpan, 
containing waterworn and scratched pebbles of all kinds and sizes, 
apparently unassorted and unstratified, and beds of coarse sand, 
extremely fine sand, and coarse gravel. From the sand and gravel 
layers issue springs of ferriferous water. The sand layers gradu- 
ate sometimes into impervious clay-like beds, and can hardly be 
called sand. The lowest seen in No. 2 is a layer of eighteen 


inches, at least, Of clean BANC.........0sccescs nennen sonen nnnonn vecses csseee ceses 30 feet. 
No. 3. Talus of rounded pebbles and stones, mostly limestone, and fre- 
quently stained with iron OXYd.............cccsesce cssces ssscescee senses ceceeecs 3 feet. 


The thickness of the drift cannot be stated with certainty. At Attica, 
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in the township of Venice, wells penetrate it to the depth of sixty feet 
without striking the rock. This is the highest point within the county, 
and the general surface is rolling. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 
BUILDING STONE. 


Next to the products of the soil, the most important resources of Seneca 
county consist in the products of the quarries. Throughout most of the 
county there is no difficulty in obtaining good building stone, although 
the best quarries are situated a little unfavorably for the townships of 
Loudon, Big Spring, Seneca, Eden, Pleasant, Venice and Reed. The 
quarries at Tiffin furnish stone throughout a radius of many miles in all 
directions, while those in Bloom township supply a great tract of country 
south and east. The quarries in Thompson township, although located 
in the Upper Corniferous, and affording one of the best qualities of stone 
in north-western Ohio, and favorably exposed for working, are less devel- 
oped than similar openings in Bloom township. This is doubtless due 
to the superior advantages of quarries further north, and at Bellevue, 
in Sandusky county, for reaching market and for shipment by railroad. 


LIME. 


For lime the Niagara and Waterlime formations are chiefly used. They 
are more easily quarried and more cheaply burned than the Upper Cor- 
niferous. Both are burned at Tiffin, but the kilns are rude, and the 
expense of burning is greater than where the improved kiln is employed. 


CLAY. 


Clay for brick and red pottery is found of suitable quality in all parts of 
the county. Many establishments for the manufacture of brick employ 
the surface of the ordinary hardpan, including even the soil. Others 
reject the immediate surface, which contains roots and turf, and burn the 
hardpan from the depth of afoot or two. This material, although liable 
to contain pebbles of limestone, which injure the manufactured article, 
generally has it in so small quantity, and in so comminuted a state, as to 
‘require no other flux for the silica; and the tile, brick and pottery made 
in this way are suitable for all purposes where no great degree of heat is 
required. Mr. J. H. Zahm, of Tiffin, after many careful experiments, 
has succeeded in making a good quality of hydraulic cement, by mixing 
the finest of the drift clay, in proper parts, with ordinary carbonate of 
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lime or tufa. He has also produced from the drift clay near Tiffin, by 
making proper selections, a very fine pottery, some of which cannot be 
distinguished from the terra cotta ware used for ornaments and statues. 
It has a very close, vitreous fracture, a smooth surface, and a dark-red or 
amber color. From the drift clay near Tiffin, Mr. Henry W. Creeger also 
obtains a fine material for pottery, and for glazing with salt. 


BOG-IRON ORE. 


Before the development of the Lake Superior and Missouri iron mines, 
one of the principal sources of iron in the north-west was the bog ore 
deposits which are scattered over much of the country. In north-western 
Ohio the numerous furnaces which were employed on these deposits along 
the south shore of Lake Erie, and in counties further south and west, 
rendered bog ore an important item of mineral wealth. It produces an 
iron known as cold short, owing to the presence of phosphorus, which 
cannot be used for wire or for sheet iron, but is valuable for castings. On 
the contrary, iron from the ores which contain sulphur as an impurity, 
or silicon, is friable or brittle while hot, and is distinguished as red short. 
When these two qualities occur in close proximity, or in circumstances 
favorable for transportation, they may be mixed in the process of smelt- 
ing, and the resulting iron is greatly improved. The Lake Superior ores, 
which are the only ones smelted in the furnaces of north-western Ohio, 
are nearly or quite free from sulphur, and hence at the present time the 
bog ores possess but little commercial value. It will be only in connec- 
tion with the sulphur ores of the Coal Measures, in the south-eastern 
part of the State, that the bog ores can be made of any mineral value. 

In Seneca county bog ore occurs in a number of places. It is usually 
not in quantities sufficient to invite expenditure of capital, and, in the 
absence of abundant fuel, it will probably never be of any economical 
value. It was met with on the farm of William B. Stanley, about two 
miles south-east of Tiffin, where it underlies a peat bog covering irregu- 
larly perhaps fifteen or twenty acres. 

It also occurs on the land of Mr. Foght, S.E. + Sec. 27, Seneca town- 
ship. It has been taken out here in large blocks, roughly cut while wet, 
and set up for back walls in rude fire-places. On being exposed to the 
air, or especially to fire, it becomes cemented and very hard. There is 
also a deposit in Sec. 11, Clinton township, exactly on the south line of 
the Seneca Indian Reservation. 
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hundred rods, presents, in its abrupt descents, the most noticeable 
changes of level. There are several extensive prairie-like tracts, which 
have a black soil and were never clothed with forest. They are in the 
higher levels, and give rise to some of the tributaries of Tymochtee 
creek. One is north and west of Carey, extending largely into Seneca 
and Hancock counties, known as Big Spring Prairie. .Another covers 
much of the township of Richland, known as Potatoe Swamp, and a 
third occupies the south-eastern part of Mifflin, and the south-western 
part of Pitt townships, extending also into Marion county. The Cran- 
berry Marsh, in Jackson township, also extends largely into Hancock 
county. That tract known as Cranberry Marsh, in Crane township, and 
the marshy tract in the center of Tymochtee township, are of less extent, 
but in every way analogous to the rest. These marshes were, probably, 
once the sites of lakes, which have become filled by the slow accumula- 
tion of vegetable matter, and the washing in, from the adjoining land, 
of the finer materials of the drift. This is particularly noticeable about 
the ridges and knolls which enclose Big Spring Prairie. Besides these 
untillable marshes, most of the territory lying between the Tymochtee 
creek and the Sandusky river has a black, loamy soil, and was once, 
probably, subject to inundation by those streams, although now it is 
generally laid out in fine farms. 

East of the Sandusky river the surface is more broken, and there is a 
noticeable ascent from the area of the Waterlime to that of the Cornifer- 
ous. There is a tract of elevated land, like a fragment of a glacial 
moraine, along the west side of Broken Sword creek, extending from 
Eden township to Little Sandusky, in Pitt township. Besides these 
undulations in the original surface of the drift, that part of the county 
east of the Sandusky is subject to erosions by frequent small streams, 
which have worn channels in the drift, and sometimes in the rock itself. 

Where the streams of the county run through level tracts, they pre- 
sent the usual terrace and flood-plain. The former is the old drift sur- 
face, and rises from twenty to forty feet above the level of the water. 
The latter, which is constantly changing its position and its contents, 
is, of course, dependent on the greatest freshet rise of the stream. Along 
the Tymochtee creek it is sometimes twelve feet or more above the sum- 
mer stage of the stream. 


CHARACTER OF THE SOIL. 


The prevailing feature of the soil is clay. This, however, is variously 
modified. In the higher parts of the county it is gravelly, and often con- 
tains stones or bowlders. It is compact, and almost entirely without 
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stones or even gravel in the level tracts, especially where there has been 
a gradual filling up, with slow or imperfect drainage. The soil of the 
prairies, which is black, consists very largely of vegetable matter in 
various stages of decay. Drainage is especially needed in the western 
part of the county. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The Niagara limestone underlies a tier of townships along the western 
side of the county, spreading to the east so as to include the village of 
Marseilles. The western boundary of the Lower Corniferous enters the 
county from the north, about two miles east of Mexico, passes through 
Bellevernon and Little Sandusky, and leaves the county in Sec. 11, Pitt 
township. Hence the most of the county, which is specially character- 
ized by its flat surface, is underlain by the Waterlime formation. It is 
necessary to say, however, that the western central portions of the county 
are entirely without rocky outcrops, and it may be that the Niagara 
underlies more area than has been ascribed to it; also that the boundary 
between the Waterlime and the Corniferous, as above located, is to a cer- 
tain extent conjectural. 

‚The Niagara limestone has, near Carey, an unusual and somewhat 
remarkable exposure. The surface of the country for many miles in 
every direction is flat, without exposure of rock. At this point the 
Niagara swells up suddenly in two separate mounds or ridges, which rise 
so obtrusively that the drift has been in many places entirely denuded. 
They rise to the height of forty to fifty feet. They are each about five 
miles long, and are so situated toward each other, and in relation to the 
direction of the natural drainage, that they enclose the marsh known as 
Big Spring Prairie. They are distinguished as the North Ridge and the 
West Ridge. The included prairie is of the shape of a horse shoe, the toe 
turned a little east of north, the West Ridge filling in the bow. It is 
usually about a mile wide, with a length of ten miles. It is drained in 
opposite directions. Spring Run drains it into the Sandusky river, and 
a stream known as “the outlet” drains it into the Blanchard. The soil 
is so wet that it is at present impossible to till it. Good progress has, 
however, been made in draining some portions, which now produce corn 
of prodigious growth. The descent to the prairie from the north or from 
the west, so as not to be intercepted by either of the limestone ridges, is 
very gradual, even unobservable. The soil changes imperceptibly from 
a more or less gravelly clay toa fine, tough clay; then by the addition of 
vegetable matter the surface soil becomes black and moist, and all vege- 
tation disappears except grasses and sedges. Efforts were made to ascer- 
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tain the thickness of this black muck, but no result was obtained other 
than the fact that while it exceeds eight feet in some places, it is usually 
but four or five. It is thin about the margin of the marsh, and seems to 
be generally underlain by a tough, blue clay, often so calcareous as to 
constitute a marl. This blue clay is sometimes itself overlain by a bed 
of quicksand. Within the muck the horns of elk are said to have been 
found, and logs several feet in diameter. Along the south margin of the 
prairie, within the bow, there is considerable sand, as if the deposit of 
a lake shore. Within the bow of the prairie there is also considerable 
flat land not marshy, the surface rising very gently toward the south for 
the distance of nearly a mile, when the west ridge rises suddenly to the 
height of nearly fifty feet. The prairie is crossed by three public roads. 
These are constructed by throwing together the dirt from two parallel 
ditches, on which is placed first corduroy, and afterward, when repairs 
are needed, stone is hauled from the ridges, giving the road a rough 
macadamizing. Many months in the year the prairie is covered with 
water, and it is only in the driest months that cattle venture on it for 
grazing. Within it are sometimes little undulations or hillocks, on 
which grow bunches of shrubs and large herbs. The annexed figure 
shows the position of the prairie and the shape of the ridges. 
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MAP OF BIG SPRING PRAIRIE. 


The rock here exposed has been found to contain characteristic Niagara 
fossils only in the North Ridge. There are no perpendicular sections of 
the bedding, except in small quarries on the slopes of the ridges near 
their bases. In these openings the stone appears very different from 
that seen in bare places higher up the ridges and on their summits, and 


the dip is uniformly toward the low ground, whatever the position of the 
quarry. 
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The quarry of Mr. Samuel Shaupt, situated on the western slope of the 
west ridge, about three miles from Carey, shows the rock dipping about 
fifteen or eighteen degrees toward the south-west, that is, toward the 
nearest low ground. It is in thin, fragile beds, of a light drab or buff 
color, porous, and soft under the hammer, showing no distinguishable 
fossils. 

In the quarry of Mr. Thomas Shepherd, N.E. } Sec. 11, Ridge town- 
ship, about a mile north-west of Mr. Shaupt’s, the following section is 
exposed from above; dip six or eight degrees S.W. 


No.1. Beds thin, and so carious they can hardly be lifted ; in even sheets 


of a buff color, sometimes reduced to sand by the weather....... 10 in. 
No. 2. Beds three to eight inches; vesicular; of a buff color; easily 
WOLKE ...... cesssscccecses cesses nennen nnsnenensennsannensnnune sesees sonceeceeses anne 4 ft 
No. 3. Irregularly bedded; lenticular or massive; buff color; carious; 
With traces of fossils.........ccccsce cesses sossseees cesses sscscs cesses sucess nenn 2 ft. 
Total ....0. ssssscees cos ccssccoss coessees succes cosees ceecereneseces tosses concen one 6 ft. 10 in. 


Mr. F. J. Werlow’s quarry, N.E. } Sec. 16, Crawford, is in the same 
kind of stone, but it is so far removed from the ridge that the beds have 
not been tilted by it. They lie horizontal, or with a very slight incli- 
nation S.W. The rock is here very near the surface. The same is true 
at Carey, where it is sometimes reached in digging post-holes for fences. 

The quarry of Mr. Jonas Huffman is in the west slope of the north 
ridge, situated N.W 4 Sec. 4, Crawford township, and shows the follow- 
ing descending section. Dip toward the west 10°. The rock here is 
overlain by about two feet of drift and loose fragments. 


No. 1. Thin beds; light drab; weathering buff; porous like a very fine 
sponge. Beds two to four inches without fossils ............... ssesceoee ~ 2 ft. 
No. 2. Confused and lenticular in the bedding, with larger pores or cavities, 
sometimes filled with calcite; fossiliferous, showing two species of 
bivalves, Cyathophylloids and Favositoids.............. cssscscscssssee seeees 2 ft. 
No. 3. Hard; close-grained; light drab; beds four to eight inches. The 
close-grained texture sometimes occurs irregularly through the 
mass, and has a bluish tint ......... 0.220. vesvccece oannennenannenn vnsces coseee nenn 2 ft. 


Mr. William Divle’s quarry, at Springville, in Seneca county, is near 
the northern extremity of the north ridge, and on the western slope. 
The stone is the same as Mr. Shaupt’s and Mr. Shepherd’s on the west 
ridge. It contains no fossils. Opened about four feet. Dip W. 

Mr. Peter Kibbler’s quarry, also at Springville, affords a slight expo- 
sure of the same kind of stone, with a gentle dip W., ¢. e. toward the 
prairie. The stone here seems a little more firm, but is generally porous, 
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with fine cavities; fossils wanting or so absorbed as to be undistinguish- 
able. The color isa light drab, varying to buff, and also to gray, espe- 
cially when thrown out in piles. The stone is not handsome, the beds 
being uneven and containing some white chert. 

At Mr. David Smith’s quarry, N. E. }Sec. 3, Amanda, Hancock county, 
the stone is buff, potous, and in thin beds about two inches in thickness. 
No visible fossils except vernicular markings. This quarry is situated 
on the west flank of the west ridge, and the beds dip S.W. Exposed, 
4 ft. 10 in. | | 

Exposures on the north ridge, in the eastern part of Sec. 4, Crawford 
township, show a dip easterly, with the slope of the ground. 

Stone thrown out from these quarries becomes a light buff, sometimes 
almost white, under the weather, and although not of a durable quality, 
it has been considerably used in ordinary walls and foundations. 

In passing over the ridges, which are occupied by good farms, stones 
are often seen gathered from the fields and deposited in piles or in the 
corners of the fences, or laid up in walls. They consist of fragments 
from the underlying rock, and of northern bowlders, the former greatly 
predominating. Along the road the rock is frequently seen bare, and as 
already remarked, it is different, lithologically, from that seen in the 
foregoing quarries. It is most frequently a dark drab or brown, hard, 
crystalline rock, apparently in a rough, massive condition, containing 
cavities sometimes two or three inches in diameter. It nowhere appears 
in even beds. It is rarely vesicular like the stone seen in the quarries 
described, but contains large cavities, irregularly scattered through it. 
The color is sometimes a bluish drab, and it not unfrequently shows 
obscure traces of fossil remains. Surface fragments scattered over the 
eastern projection of the north ridge afford such fossils as Pentamerus 
(galeatus?) Megalamus Canadensis, Hall, Platyostoma Niagarense, Favosites 
Niagarensis, and a species of Cyathophylloid coral, with characters suffi- 
ciently definite for identification. [The following were identified with 
various degrees of certainty: Pleurotomaria Elora, Bill? Murchisonia 
(bellicincta, Hall? only an impression,) Atrypa nodostriata ? (impression) 
Trimarella, sp? (common as casts), Pentamerus oblongus (cast). Impres- 
sion of a handsome crinoid calyx. Cyclonema sp? Favosites, (with fine 
cells), an Orthoceratite and Atrypa sulcata? The last is very common, 
and occurs almost entirely as casts. Another bivalve, which appears 
like Atrypa reticularis, 18 very common as impressions. These occur 
sometimes in rock otherwise compact and solid, or they may be so 
numerous as to make the rock porous and loose, the interior of the shell 
being entirely wanting. ] 
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The surface fragments furnishing these fossils are, however, more vesi- 
cular and lighter colored than the stone usually seen scattered over the 
surface of the ridges. They have the lithological characters of that 
phase of the Niagara seen in the Sandusky river at Tiffin, Seneca 
county, and at Genaa, in Ottawa county. In the N. E. } Sec. 32, Craw- 
ford township, a ridge may be seen of the same kind of stone as those 
north of Carey, running north and south, visible about one-half mile, 
slightly exposed on land of Joseph Paul. 

It would seem as if the conditions of the ocean’s bed, in which the 
Niagara was formed, were not uniform. While regularstrata were being 
deposited in a wide area, including portions of Seneca and Hancock 
counties, without disturbance or contortions, a concretionary and crys- 
tallizing force sprang into operation in the N. W. corner of Wyandot 
county, which, working from below, caused the even beds of deposition 
to swell upward or over the growing mass or masses. In some cases, it 
aided in the preservation of fossil remains; in others, it hastened their 
absorption into the mass of the rock. This is a peculiarity of rock for- 
mation not confined to the Niagara, but is displayed conspicuously in the 
Waterlimestone above, and it has been seen in the Lower Corniferous. 
When the lapse of time brings such hardened masses into contact with 
the erosions of ice and water, they cause the prominent features of the 
landscape, by the removal of the more destructible parts about them. 
Such may be the explanation ot the remarkable ridges about Carey, the 
even, friable beds seen in the quarries about their flanks having once 
been continuous over their summits, but, unable to resist the forces of 
the glacial epoch, were denuded down to the more enduring rock. 

Within these ridges are several caves, the entrances to which are 
small and have been accidentally discovered, sometimes by men plowing 
in the field. One particularly, on Mr. Charles Zook’s farm, N. W. } Sec. 
2, Ridge township, is described as having a perpendicular descent of 
sixty-five feet, to a stream of water which isalso very deep, and separates 
one apartment by a narrow passage from another. The entrance is 
about five feet across, and the sides are of rock. 

The Niagara in the south-west corner of the county, rises rapidly in 
the same way from below the Waterlime which lies to the north, the dip 
being N. E., and to the amount of twenty-five degrees, along sections 18 
and 13, near the county line. It here appears as a thick-bedded, gray, 
and crystalline limestone. It also shows in the Tymochtee creek, at the 
village of Marseilles, in a characteristic surface exposure. About five 
feet of thick, hard beds may be seen along the creek, lying nearly hori- 
zontal, or with a very slight dip S.S. W. It is slightly porous and fos- 
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siliferous. It is sometimes blotched with blue and drab. These are the 
beds that rise so rapidly about a mile further south, forming a little ridge 
or brow of prominent land facing north. On this brow is situated the 
residence of Mr. Socrates Hartle. The rock is shown in the excavation 
for his cellar about the center of Sec. 13, (west of the village,) in Mar- 
seilles township ; also, in a ditch by the roadside, in Sec. 18, about sixty 
rods east of Mr. Hartle’s house, where the rapidity of the current of 
water has cleaned off the smoothed and striated rock in a handsome 
exposure. A little stream, locally known as Little Tymochtee creek, 
makes eastward along the north side of this brow of land, and on Sec. 13, 
less than a quarter of a mile north of Mr. Hartle’s house, and perhaps 
thirty feet below the Niagara outcrop near it, the blue, slaty beds of the 
Waterlime may be seen in this creek. 


In the S. E. } Sec. 13, (S. W. of the village,) Marseilles township, Mr. 
M. V. Toner has a quarry in the Niagara. The beds here are three to 
six inches in thickness. The stone is rather firm, though somewhat 
porous. It is used for quicklime and for general building purposes. 

On the N. W.} of the same section, land of Miss Addie Terry, the 
Niagara has been a little worked for quicklime ; dip N. 


S. E. + Sec. 11, (W. of the village,) Marseilles township, D. Heck- 
athorn burns lime from the Niagara; dip north ; beds about four inches. 
Within forty rods north of Mr. Heckathorn’s quarry, the Waterlime 
appears in the Little Tymochtee creek. 


N.E. + Sec. 11, (W. of the village,) Marseilles township, H. H. Carey 
burns lime and supplies building stone from the Niagara; beds three to 
five inches; dip E.; exposed eighteen inches. 


N.E. + Sec. 9, (W. of village,) Marseilles township, Mr. Charles Norris 
burns lime from the Niagara. The creek here furnishes considerable 
exposure. 

S.E. $ Sec. 11, (W. of the village,) Marseilles township, Michael Keck- 
ler has a small opening in the Niagara. 

The Salina was nowhere observed in Wyandot county. 

The Waterlime formation, which in counties further north presents three 
distinct, general lithological characters, in Wyandot county is mainly 
reduced to one. That aspect of the Waterlime designated “ phase No. 3” 
on a former page, passes, with the addition of much bituminous matter, 
into a thin-bedded, even slaty, condition, which, first black, weathers 
blue on the sides of the bedding, or lastly a chocolate color, while the 
fractured edge is a very dark drab. Throughout the county it is known 
in this condition as “ blue slate.” When the bituminous matter is more 
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evenly distributed through the rock, instead of being confined to the 
thin partings, the beds are thicker, and of a blue color. 

The principal outcrop of the Waterlime within the county is along the 
left bank of the Tymochtee creek, in sections 27 and 34, in Crawford 
township. The banks of the creek expose perpendicular sections of four 
to eight feet of these thin beds. The dip being continuously toward the 
south-west, a connected section of 84 feet 10 inches may be made out as 
follows, in descending order : 


Section of the Waterlime in the banks of the Tymochtee Creck, Seca. 27 and 34, 
Crawford, Wyandot County. 


No.1. Thin, (1 inch) dark-drab, brittle beds ............ .cccsses cooseceee sossseees 1 ft. 
No. 2. Beds two to three inches; lenticular; light-drab; weathering 

ashen ; with Leperditia alla ......... scan sennonnon onnanunen snnnenson anenen „ 2ft. 6in. 
No. 3 Light-drab beds, weathering ashen; two to six inches............... 2 ft. 


No. 4. Drab, slaty beds, with frequent bituminous films; deep fracture 
sometimes blue-drab; beds half inch thick; blue color rarely 


seen; the equivalent of the stone of Carey’s quarry............... 24 ft. 
No. 5. Beds two to four inches; drab; compact and fine-grained; show- 
ing no blue; like the stone in June’s quarry, Fremont........... 15 ft. 


No. 6. Beds thin (1 to 4 inches); drab; regular; fine-grained; compact; 
showing no blue or chocolate ; on a deep fracture bluish drab, 


or blue......... ceooscass onnnensansnnnnnnnnen sasannann sonnnnenn sesesseee ceases onannnane 12 ft. 
No.7. Drab, slaty beds; separated by brown bituminous films; above 
the beds are thicker but more lenticular........... .ccccsesseccee covers 10 ft. 


No.8. Drab; fine-grained ; slaty with bituminous films that weather blue. 
Some beds are four inches, but without long horizontal contin- 
UATE ...ecese sesnscece sccnscecs senescence seocecces annnan cesceeses snsnnsnsn eooeee eeeees 4 ft. 
No. 9. Earthy, slaty beds, weathering blue and chocolate on the sides, 
which are coated with bituminous films. The broken edges of 
the bedding are dark-drab, sometimes with irregular spots of 
light-blue ......... 200000000 ssccesces cosscence sonununun sosececee seneeenae seseseces ave 10 ft. 
No. 10. Vesicular and carious; coarse, ungainly; of a dark-drab color; 
with traces of fossils; mostly hid from observation, but appar- 





ently without horizontal continuance ............ssecee ceseseees soecenee 1 ft. 6in. 
No. 11. One bed; fine-grained; drab.......0. cccsssoes sanannnen coscecees onnnnnnen ove . 4in. 
No.12. Beds one-fourth inch; slaty; drab; with blue films......... cu... 1 ft. 
No. 13. Drab, lenticular beds of two inches ; sometimes bulging and then 
harder, or in regular courses of two to four inche8......... sss. 1 ft. 6in. 
Total exposed ......0.. suosenusnsnunennnsnunsnnsnunnn annnnnenn cossceees senses 84 ft. 10 in 


Nos. 7,8 and 9 have very much the same generallithologicai facies, and 
may be appropriately included in the general designation of Tymochtee 
Slate. The beds are homogeneous, tough, thin, sometimes having so 
much bituminous matter as to appear like the great Black Slate. The 
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thinnest beds are, however, streaked with alternations of dark drab, and 
a bituminous brown. When wet the brown is almost black, but when 
dry and weathered it assumes a blue color, and if long weathered it 
becomes chocolate. There are among these occasional patches of thicker, 
even, drab beds, which finally become so persistent, upward, as to require 
a special designation. 

Mr. Donald M. Carey has a quarry in these thin, blue beds (Nos. 2, 3 
and 4) on Sec. 27, which has acquired considerable notoriety for the large, 
smooth slabs or flagging it affords. Some of the thicker beds furnish also 
a handsome and useful stone for building. The dip is toward the 8.S.W., 
exposure about twelve feet perpendicular. The stone here shows the 
characteristic Leperditia alta. The quarry is in the old river bank, or 
hardpan terrace, about forty rods from the stream. 

This aspect of the Waterlime is seen in the following places in Wyan- 
dot county : 

S.W. 4 Sec. 16, Crane township. At the “Indian Mill” these blue 
flags have been taken out of the bed of the Sandusky and used for 
foundations for the mill. But in the construction of the bridge at the 
same place, the stone used is said to have come from Leesville, Crawford 
county. 

Sec. 21, Crane township. At Carter’s dam, in the Sandusky river, 
Mr. Samuel Strasser has opened the Waterlime. The stone is in irregu- 
lar thick and thin beds. When freshly quarried it is blue-drab, and of 
a fine grain. Exposed a short time to the weather the whole pile 
becomes a bright blue. The fracture of the beds, however, becomes a 
much more ashen or drab-blue than the sides of the bedding. The dip 
is W. 


Downward Section at Strasser’s Quarry. 


No. 1. Very irregular and distorted ; beds six to twenty-four inches ; firm..... 3 ft. 





No. 2. Beds one to three inches; fine-grained ; lenticular ....... ....... cceceeees cones 3 ft. 
No. 3. Beds six to twelve inches; hard and fine-grained .............00 cssces cosseeece 3 ft. 
Total exposed ..........scececscscecccsen coccesnes aunann concesaes cesses cesses coeees teens see 9 ft. 


About thirty rods east of Strasser’s quarry, in the bed of the Sandusky, 
blue flagging is taken out like that of Mr. Carey’s quarry on the 
Tymochtee creek, except that here the blue color pervades the whole 
mass. Fragments of this, when very bituminous and jointed, come out 
in long tapering pieces. These flags show a fossil which appears like a 
species of Modzolopsis. 

S.W } Sec. 22, Crane township. In the bed of Rock run, a fine-grained 
blue stone is quarried and used for foundations. It weathers a drab 
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color to the depth of a halfinch, or an inch, all over the outside. One 
bed only of six inches is exposed. 

N.W. + Sec. 27, Crane township. Along the bed of Rock run the 
Waterlime is abundantly exposed, with a general dip S.E., changing to 
W. at the west end of the outcrop. Mr. Peter Wynandy here burns lime 
and sells stone. 


Section at Wynandy’s Quarry, in descending order. 


No. 1. Irregular drab beds, without showing blue color; two to four inches.. 3 ft. 
[Separated from No. 2 by an interval of only occasional exposure of 
rock, apparently the same as No. 1, with dip in the same direc- 


No. 2. Drab beds; more regular; of two to four inches; used for quicklime; 
separated by brown bituminous films, which, when freshly taken 
out are more blue. The stone itself, especially in some of the thin 
bituminous layers (or films), is’occasionally tinged with blue........... 4 ft. 
{Separated from No. 3 by an estimated interval of thirty feet, in 
which there are occasional exposures, showing the same dip 
and character of rock a8 No. 2] ......... zus asnsen cocese cosces senses secees 30 ft. ? 
No. 3. This only differs from Nos. 1 and 2 by the blue color of the freshly 
quarried stone. It lies also, perhaps, in evener beds, and furnishes 
large, handsome, blue blocks, the thickest of which is not over six 
inches. These thick beds have every conceivable alternation with 
thinner, more bituminous beds, which are also sometimes so thick 
as to constitute a bituminous shale, but are usually only a tough 





The change of color from blue to drab is very noticeable in the stone 
quarried from No. 3. Beds which certainly cannot have been fractured 
more than a few months, were seen to have already acquired a coating 
of drab one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch thick over the fractured sur- 
face. The layers themselves, before quarrying, are sometimes one-half 
to two-thirds drab, with a blue streak through the center. It would 
seem as if the drab were entirely an acquired color, and that, perhaps, 
the whole Waterlime was at first a blue rock. The access of air or 
aerated water seems to cause the change. The fact that the lower, regu- 
lar beds (as at this quarry), shut off the percolations of water through 
the rock, may account for the longer preservation of the blue. Whenever 
the beds are lenticular or irregular, or are so situated that the atmos- 
phere finds free access to them, they are drab. They are seen to be blue 
only when deep-seated or lying very true. 

East side of Sec. 28, Tymochtee township. The Tymochtee ı slate is 
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seen in the bed of the Sandusky at Haman’s mill. Handsome flags 
about two inches thick are taken out. 

Sec. 22, Pitt township. Mr. James Anderson’s quarry shows the fol- 
lowing descending section in the bank of the Sandusky: 


No. 1. Bituminous; dark drab or brown; earthy and carious; in one vesicu- 

lar bed. (The equivalent of No. 10 in the foregoing “ section of 

the Tymochtee slate ’’) ..........1. esses cesses sscece cocces sosssecss sansnnanunnn coe 10 in. 
No. 2. Very hard; almost flinty, irregular beds of one-fourth inch to two 

inches; brown and blue on fracture; sometimes cemented so as 

to appear massive; with cavities containing loose, disintegrated 

material like much of No. 1........c.00cesecesee sunnnnone conceseee cosseessceees » oft. 


Total Cxposed..........c00scssccccs cesses cocces cocces costes soveen cesses ces sonne 5 ft. 10 in. 





When No. 1 is constantly wet it is dark brown, but in the weather it 
becomes light brown. There are sometimes bituminous films visible on 
a fractured edge; no fossils. | 

S.W. + Sec. 10, Pitt township, Mrs. Rebecca Smith owns a quarry in 
the Sandusky, from which a fine-grained, even bedded, blue stone, is 
taken, which weathers an ashen color. Here ure some handsome beds, 
six to eight inches thick, affording a fine building material. Dip S.E. 

At various other points in Pitt township, the same features of the 
Waterlime may be seen. No reliable estimate can be made of the thick- 
ness exposed, or of their relative places in the formation, the outcrops 
are so isolated, and show so nearly the same characters. The same stone 
is quarried in the river at Upper Sandusky, by Mr. William Frederick. 

In Sec. 17, Crawford township, Mr. George Mulholland, and on Sec. 24, 
Messrs. Mitten & O’Brien, have quarries in the Waterlime. The stone 
from these openings is in thick beds, much like the gray, hard beds of 
the ‘‘quarry No. 3,” at Tiffin. 

The Lower Corniferous may be seen in interrupted outcrop along the 
Sycamore creek, from Benton, in Crawford county, to Sec. 18, in Syca- 
more township, Wyandot county. Through the whole of this distance 
it isso hid by drift that no reliable section can be obtained. It is of the 
coarse-grained, thick-bedded, harsh and magnesian type, until, just 
within Sec. 17, Sycamore, the character of the rock changes. It assumes 
very much the aspect of the drab, thin-bedded Waterlime. A little 
farther down the creek, the soft, thick beds of the Lower Corniferous 
return. Further still, there is another similar change to a fine-grained, 
compact, light-blue stone without fossils. This character continues 
through the most of Sec. 27, and some in Sec. 21, evinced, not often by 
the rock in situ, but by the angular, bluish, fine-grained pieces in the 
stream. This member of the Lower Corniferous was also seen near Mel- 
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more, in Seneca county. No opportunity has been afforded to ascertain 
its thickness, but judging from the superficial exposure, it may have a 
thickness of thirty or even fifty feet. In the N.W. } Sec. 21, Sycamore, 
about eighteen inches of similar compact blue limestone may be seen 
in the creek, underlain by a blue shale which crumbles conchoidally, and 
shows spots of darker blue or purple. It is sometimes quite rock-like, 
yet when long weathered it crumbles. Its thickness cannot be stated, 
though there cannot be less than ten feet, judging from the distance it 
occupies the bed of the creek. On Sec. 18, of the same township, a 
thick-bedded, even-grained rock, harsh like a sandstone, is slightly 
exposed. It is gray, without visible fossils, and weathers buff. It is 
impossible to give its dip, thickness, or relation to the shale just men- 
tioned. It probably lies below that. Near the same place, land of 
Andrew Bretz, there are also large fragments of a fragile, bituminous, 
crinoidal limestone, seen in the bed of the creek. 

In Pitt township, S. W.4 Sec. 25, on the land of Jacob Brewer, the 
Lower Corniferous is slightly exposed in the upper bank of the Sandusky 
river. The rock consists almost entirely of the coral Cenostroma monti- 
culifera, Win. Only a thickness of about a foot can be seen in situ, but a 
mass of two feet thickness is tilted up so as to present the edges of the 
beds in a perpendicular position. 


THE DRIFT. 


Wherever sections were observed throughout the county, the drift 
shows, as in counties further north, the two usual colors. The first is 
light brown or ashen, and extends downward about twelve feet. It may 
be stratified or entirely unstratified, and forms the soil where it has not 
been covered with alluvial or marshy accumulations. Its color alone 
distinguishes it from the underlying blue, or Erie clay. They both con- 
tain bowlders that show glacial action. On Sec. 24, Crawford township, — 
the lower member was seen exposed 27 ft. 4 in. in the bank of Tymochtee 
creek, embracing beds of gravel and sand. The upper, overlying, was 
twelve feet, and entirely unassorted; yet on Sec. 18, Tymochtee town- 
ship, both are more or less stratified, as in the following diagram. No 
two sections of this bank would be the same. The greatest uniformity 
in the order of alternation is inthe upper part. The blue hardpan some- 
times extends upward quite to the brown clays and sands, and in one 
case, the whole bank consists of hardpan, the upper portion having the 
brown color. 

The following perpendicular section was taken. It will convey an 
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idea of the general character of the bank, and of the drift in Wyandot 
county. 


No. 1. Fine, crumbling, brown clay, assorted .........sccc0 cessseces nannnnnnn sennnenn 4 ft. 
No. 2. Fine, compact, yellow sand ...........c00. sesceacce cossceeee covsccees acces sscesese Sin. 
No. 8. Brown, Sandy clay..........00ssscsssse coe scecscces aunnenunn cossscoes sosvesees nansnnann 1 ft. 
No. 4. Fine, crumbling, brown clay...........sccsccs cocsecece seseesees socscsere sossecees 6 in. 
No. 5. Brown, sandy clay, and fine, yellow sand, in irregular beds........... 1 ft. 4in. 
No. 6. Fine, yellow sand .......00 ssscosces cosssosce cece ononennnn nennen sossccece saseovses ove lft. 4in. 
No. 7. Clean, fine sand, with many limestone pebbles, and fragments of 
black slate ...... .cccssce sesccseee sosssccee coscee succes ceseos nennen tossccess sesveecss 2 ft. 
No. 8. Rusty Sand...........c.cccccecs cesses secess coscesces conssees sesceseeseccucces cesses nenne 8 in. 
No. 9. Clean, blue sand; water-bearing..............sscsss ssssscees cesses cesses acseneces 3 in. 
No. 10. Compact, fine, brown clay ; assorted..........0. cccsscses cesees cecece coveseces 6 in. 
[To this point the brown color prevails. ] 
[ a. Assorted, fine, blue clay..........cccccccsssecscece seccas cosees cesses ces 
b. Sand in oblique stratification ; changing to gravel............ 
| c. Blue clay; assorted.........ccssssscecescceces snnensen soeees sauna soees de 
. d. Sand and clay; blue............ 0... cvecevese cscese coe cosscsces sosescees 
No. 11. e. A bed of about three feet of sand, the strata standing near- 5 to 6 ft. 
| ly perpendicular; with alternate streaks of blue and | 
white SANG...... sccceccce cccces socsss sununnnnn sosces sonsnunnn snnnnanen sen 
f. Fine, blue, assorted clay..........c+ sssccceee cocceccee secvee coseee anne J 


No. 12. Blue hardpan, containing gravel-stones, pebbles and scratched 
bowlders. Near the bottom is a bed of very fine blue clay, of at 
least eight inches, perfectly assorted and free from pebbles. Be- 
low it, however, are several feet of hardpan; about................4. 25 ft. 





Diagram of the front view of the bank of the Tymochtee creek, showing the general superposi- 
tion of the principal parts of the foregoing section. In the bed of the creek the Waterlime 
is in outcrop. (Figure reduced for wood-cut.) 


EXPLANATION OF FIGURE. 


a. Brown clay and sand; stratified. 
b. Brown hardpan. 

Stratified brown clay. 

Stratified blue clay and sand. 
Fine blue clay and blue hardpan. 
Brown clay. 

Blue clay. 

Debris ; bowlders and slides. 


ra mo no 
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On the opposite side of the creek this bank isentirely wanting. There 
is a bank of a trifle over twelve feet, composed of agglutinated, rusty 
sand, without gravel or bowlders, at the base of which, near the water, 
is a bed of vegetable remains containing some pretty large limbs and 
numerous branches of wood. Such deposits are common in the alluvial 
bottoms bordering the streams. There is a gradual ascent from the level 
of this bank to the height of the bank on the opposite side of the river, 
attaining that elevation in a distance of forty rods. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


As already remarked of other counties in north-western Ohio, the chief 
source of material wealth in Wyandot county lies in its rich and exhaust- 
less soil. The streams are generally too small-or too sluggish to be 
reliable for water-powers. The rocks themselves are not known to pos- 
sess any deposits of valuable minerals. They will serve for common use 
in building, and will make an excellent quicklime. There is reason to 
believe, also, that the Waterlime, when having the characters seen in 
the quarry of Mrs. Smith, Sec. 10, Pitt township, will afford a cement of 
hydraulic properties. 

Good brick of a red color are made in different places in the county 
from the surface of the drift. Such establishments are owned at Upper 
Sandusky by Jacob Gottfried and brother, and by Ulrich and McAfee; 
also on the S.E. } Sec. 11, Salem, on the Infirmary Farm, by Jacob Ulrich. 
Sand for mortar is easily obtained from the numerous natural sections of 
the drift along the drainage valleys. A sand bank at Upper Sandusky 
was observed to underlie a deposit of eight feet of brown hardpan, and 
was excavated to the depth of ten feet. The layers of sand lay nearly 
horizontal. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


GEOLOGY OF MARION COUNTY. 


‘ 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Marion county lies on the broad water-shed between the Ohio river and 
Lake Erie, about fifty miles south of the west end of that lake. It com- 
prises about eleven towns. It is immediately south of Wyandot and 
Crawford counties. It has Morrow on the east, Delaware and Union on 
the south, and Hardin on the west. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


It contains no large rivers. The Scioto, which enters it from the west, 
is the largest, and leaves it at Middletown in a southerly course. The 
Little Scioto traverses the county about midway, joining the Scioto at 
Berwick. The Whetstone also crosses it in the eastern tier of townships 
in a southerly direction. The waters of the Tymochtee and Little San- 
dusky take their rise in the north-western portion of the county, and 
find their way to Lake Erie. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


Much of the county is flat, and has a black prairie soil, especially in 
the townships of Bowling Green, Big Island, Salt Rock, Grand Prairie, 
Scott, Claridon and the western part of Marion. The streams that cross 
these prairie-like tracts, are but four to six feet below the level of the 
land, and in time of freshet probably inundate considerable areas. There 
are, however, sudden changes in the character of the surface, even in the 
midst of the prairies. Mounds of the unmodified hardpan still project 
above the general surface. These have a rolling contour, and an ashen 
clayey soil. They are generally covered with forest, while the prairies 
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are treeless. The remaining portions of the county, namely, the town- 
ships of Grand, the northern portion of Montgomery, Greencamp, Pleas- 
ant, Richland, Tully, and the eastern part of Marion, are on the old drift 
surface, and have, with an undulating or rolling outline, a soil of brown 
or ashen clay, containing pebbles and bowlders. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological range of Marion county is from the Niagara to the 
Waverly, being greater than that of any other county in the State. It 
thus contains, approximately :* 


Waverly sandstone. ........sssccssce sonuusson cosscsccs cooese sossee snceessscseesees pesaccees seesseecs 140 ft. ? 
Huron shale (Black slate)...........sccsssscesssseccccssce sossscess sonsescencccce secees nanuanonanen 250 ft. 
Hamilton limestone......... ssssccoes crsoseces sesecscce sesconnceseneses socsen sucess secceocess cesecuces 20 ft. 
Upper Corniferous...........s000 ssssccces onsansennannensanonnsnnnan oseenees seseesees socees savessess 50 ft. 
Lower Corniferous...... ..scsscossscsse nennen sossscece cesses coscenevecuces Lb ecee cee assccnece cee eceees 150 ft. 
Oriskany sandstone............sssees os Lobened caneee sescusces mann nn nenn na sassona nesses coeses seseseess 20 ft. 
Water limestone. ........sscessccsssencsscecscscececcse seseee sonscessescecsescscees sescessvscecen cceves 100 ft. 
Niagara limestone......... sss coscesece cvvcvess cossecees sonnanunn seseen secces socees sasses cae escees 40 ft 
Total ...... ssc sescesees cccessces conescnes sonsonnan seeseecce covessces copescons senses cesses nenne 780 ft 


The Niagara limestone, the lowest in the scale, is found in the north- 
western part of the county, and is followed toward the east by the higher 
members in the order above given, the general dip of the whole being in 
that direction. The Waterlime occupies the most of the townships of 
Salt Rock, Big Island, Greencamp, Montgomery and Prospect, and all of 
Bowling Green. The Lower Corniferous strikes across the western side 
of Grand Prairie and Marion townships, touching Pleasant and Prospect 
townships east of the Scioto river. The Upper Corniferous underlies the 
remainder of Grand Prairie, Marion, Pleasant and Prospect townships, 
and the western portions of Scott, Claridon, Richland and Waldo. The 
Hamilton occupies a narrow belt just on the east of the Upper Corniferous. 
The Black slate underlies the eastern portions of Waldo, Richland, Clari- 
don, and most of Tully townships. The Waverly is found only in the 
eastern part of Tully. Of these, the Oriskany and the Lower Corniferous 
have not been seen in outcrop in the county, owing to the unbroken 
mask of the drift deposits, and the other formations offer very meager 
opportunities for learning their characters. It is only by tracing their 





* Since this was written, Prof. Orton’s Report on the Geology of Highland County 
has been published. He reports that county as ranging from the Lower Silurian to 
the Carboniferous, which exceeds Marion in range of time, but with the absence of 
three members of the scale—the Oriskany, Corniferous and Hamilton. 
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lines of outcrop from other counties where they afford better facilities for 
observation, that their presence and their contents in Marion county can 
be asserted by the geologist. 

The Niagara was examined in the following places in Grand township: 

S.E. Sec. 419, where Jeremiah Winslow has burned a little quicklime. 
Dip S.E. 

N.E. + Sec. 19. A small creek which flows north-easterly across this 
section into the Little Tymochtee creek, lies immediately on the hard, 
gray Niagara, for the distance of over half a mile, on land belonging 
mostly to Mr. S. Hartle. Formerly a great deal of lime was burned from 
the rock along this creek. The dip is to the N.E., but toward the most 
westerly point of exposure, the surface of the rock presents sudden 
changes of dip, disappearing with a dip W. 

The Waterlime is only seen in the bed of the Scioto at Middletown, 
near the southern border of the county. At that place, and about two 
miles further south, in Delaware county, also in the bed of the Scioto, 
it appears as an even bedded drab rock, bluish on the laminations, and 
blotched throughout with blue and drab. The beds are two to four 
inches thick, but sometimes not more than an inch; and some blocks 
are ten inches thick. The blue and drab colors vary and interchange 
in all shapes and directions, without reference to the bedding, except 
that it is not uncommon to see a drab surface to the depth of one-half 
inch to an inch and a half, with a blue strip through the middle. The 
surfaces of the beds are diversified with mud cracks, and separated by 
bituminous films. The stone is slightly vesicular, with small cavities, 
yet for the most part firm and apparently compact. It is a handsome 
and useful building material, comparing favorably with the Upper Cor- 
niferous for all uses. . 

The Upper Corniferous, in the township of Grand Prairie, is worked 
quite extensively on N.W. } Sec. 26, by Mr. James Dawson. Here the 
beds dip slightly toward the east; perpendicular exposure about twelve 
feet, facing the west. 

In this immediate neighborhood are the following quarries, also in the 
Upper Corniferous : 

S.W. 4 Sec. 23. By Adam Coonrod. 

S.W. ¢ Sec. 23. By Philip Rhetter. 

N.W. 4Sec. 26. By heirs of Landy Shoots. 

N.E. 4 Sec. 27. By Eli Powell. 

At Marion, the Upper Corniferous is extensively wrought by Seas & 
Haberman, and by Franklin Swaigler, who have, in adjoining quarries, 
an exposure of about twelve feet of perpendicular bedding. Dip E. Sim- 
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ilar beds are also wrought by John Ballentine, by Joshua Finch, and by 
Nathan Powers. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 10, Marion township, Mr. Elijah Hardy burns lime from 
the Upper Corniferous. 

S.E. + Sec. 9, Marion township, Mr. Leonard Reiver has taken out 
some stone from the Upper Corniferous. 


Four and a half miles south of Marion, in Pleasant township, Mr. 
John Owen burns and ships at Marion considerable quantities of quick- 
lime. Sells building stone on the ground at fifty cents per ton. DipE. 

In Richland township, the Upper Corniferous appears in the Whet- 
stone on Secs. 30 and 19, and is quarried on the land of Daniel Oborn ; 
also on the land of Mr. George King, N.E. } Sec. 20. 


The Hamilton. In the bed of the Whetstone, about a mile below the 
village of Waldo, may be seen a very hard, blue, pyritiferous limestone, 
in beds of eight to twelve inches, which is believed to belong to the 
Hamilton, although there is not sufficient exposure within the county 
to determine its horizon. This would furnish a fine building stone, were 
it not for the abundance of pyrites crystals contained in the rock. After 
a few months’ exposure to the weather, these will inevitably change to 
the yellow peroxyd of iron, the rusty drippings of which present an 
offense to the eye, and soil the beauty of any wall. 


The Huron Shale is popularly known as “the black slate.” At various 
piaces in the bed and banks of the Whetstone river, in the townships of 
Richland, Claridon and Tully, it finds characteristic exposure. It may 
be seen N.E. } Sec. 16, Richland township, where it is in thin, brittle 
sheets, and rises several feet along the bank of the stream. It holds 
large, concretionary masses of a coarse black limestone. These are very 
hard, and appear arenaceous at the center, with a band of more calcareous 
and crystalline material round the outside. They sometimes exceed four 
feet in diameter. Globular masses of crystalline pyrites are also com- 
mon, often several inches indiameter. The black slate may also be seen 
in Secs. 3 and 26 of the same township, and Sec. 34 of Tully township, 
land of James Brown Lee. In the absence of other stone, this slate has 
been somewhat used for walling wells in the eastern part of the county. 

The Waverly Sandstone is quarried to a limited extent on land of 
Mr. James Brown Lee, Sec. 34, Tully township. It here has a position 
to the west of observed exposures of the underlying Black Slate, and 
must be an outlier from the more extensive beds of the same stone 
which lie further east. Other openings are met with on Sec. 36 of the 
same township, and at Iberia, in Morrow county. 
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The Drift shows no apparent diminution in Marion county. Since its 
general character differs in no respect from that already described, but 
few points of observation will be noted. At Middletown the contents of 
a gravel bank were noticed to contain a great many large fragments 
from the Water-limestone, so arranged as to indicate not only the agency 
of water in rapid currents, but the direction of its flow. Some of these 
pieces of limestone were as much as two feet across, but usually not over 
two inches in thickness, and but slightly water-worn. They lay in the 
midst of gravel which had a stratification dipping rapidly toward the 
south. The limestone fragments also lay with their sides almost inva- 
riably upward, but sloping with less inclination in the same direction, 
similar to the arrangement of flat stones or other obstructions often 
seen in the bottoms of streams. It would seem as if the water, precip- 
itated in cascades down the southern slope of the glacier, bringing such 
dislodged portions of the drift as fell into the current, sought to arrange 
the obstructions to its flow so as to offer the least resistance. 

On the S.W + Sec. 36, Salt Rock township, a well seventy feet in depth 
through drift deposits, furnished no water—dug on the premises of R. W. 
Messenger. 

About Berwick, and a mile or two west, there are unusual numbers of 
bowlders, some as large assix feetindiameter. The country about is roll- 
ing, and they seem to have been embraced within the drift. In the south- 
ern part of Pleasant and Greencamp townships, especially in the vicinity 
of Middletown, the upper portions of the drift are very apt to contain 
deposits of gravel and sand, with frequent bowlders. 

At Waldo, the drift is seen to consist, along the river bank, of twenty- 
five feet hardpan. Brown color prevails downward about fifteen feet; 
blue below that depth, soon becoming sandy, furnishing water. In other 
places, within a half-mile, the top of the drift is gravel and sand, with 
only a thin covering of hardpan. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Gravel is found in the southern part of the county, and is extensively 
employed in road-making. Clay, for red pottery and brick, is abundant 
throughout the county. Stone taken from the various quarries in the 
Upper Corniferous formation, serves for all purposes of building. It may 
be employed in the most massive as well as in all ordinary structures, 
having resistance sufficient to withstand any pressure needed. It is of 
a light blue or gray color, and when arranged properly in a building, 
with stone of a lighter shade, it produces a fine architectural effect. In 
the city of Marion it is employed in the county jail and numerous stores. 
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Its dark shade produces in a building the esthetic effect of strength, 
age and solidity, making it specially adapted to Gothic structures. 

The Black Slate has heretofore been esteemed of little or no econom- 
ical value. It is due, however, to the enterprise of a citizen of Defiance, 
in Defiance county, Mr. E. H. Gleason, that we have the practical dem- 
onstration of the eminent hydraulic qualities of the Black Slate in Ohio. 
Mr. Gleason uses the lowest seventeen feet of the formation, which 
attains an aggregate thickness of nearly three hundred feet, with very 
uniform characters. We have no reason to doubt that the hydraulic 
property pervades the whole. Owing to the inflammable bituminous 
matter it contains, the slate is easily and cheaply burned, to a certain ex- 
tent supplying its own fuel. Six to eight hours of red heat expel all 
volatile matter, leaving a lime which is easily reduced to a powder. The 
stone is not selected altogether promiscuously from the quarry. It is 
thought that the most compact and calcareous courses, which, when 
burned, are of a grayish or ashy purple, afford the best hydraulic cement. 
The more slaty and highly bituminous beds, after burning, are of alight 
cream color, or white with yellowish streaks and spots. Yet more than 
a half of the stone burned by Mr. Gleason is of the latter quality. The 
cement has been put to practical test in a number of ways at Defiance, 
and is now being employed in the abutments of an iron bridge at that 
place, over the Wabash and ‚Erie canal, in connection with the Oriskany 
sandstone, quarried at Whitehouse, in Lucas county. Mr. Gleason em- 
ploys two constant draw-kilns, and grinds the lime by steam power.* 
It is only necessary to add that in Marion county the base of the Black 
Slate strikes across the townships of Scott, Claridon, and Richland, and 
that its exposures along the Whetstone afford ample facilities for a simi- 
lar enterprise. 


*It is due, perhaps, to the Geological Survey, to add that Mr. Gleason attributes 
the success of his enterprise to the suggestions and advice of members of the present 
Geological Corps. Other cases could be named in which the visits of the geologist 
have resulted in the immediate development of home products. 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX A. 


TABLES ON TEMPERATURE AND RAIN FALL. 
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TABLE II.—CINCINNATI.. 
ntity of Water from Rain, and Snow reduced to Water, in inches and hundredths, at Cincinnati, 


Monthly and annual 


Ohio. Ta. 39° FA N., Long. 84° 29’ W. From observations taken by GEo. W. Harper, A.M. 
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TABLE IV.—PORTSMOUTH. 


of Water gm Rain 
5 


Long. 80° 


‚and Snow reduced to Water, in inches and hundredths, at Portsmouth 


U 


Height above the sea, 523 feet. From observations taken by D. B. Corton. 
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and annual quantet 
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TABLE VL—MARIETTA. 


Water from Rain, and Snow reduced to Water, in inches and hundredths, at Marietta, Ohio. 
Long. 81° W. From observations taken by GEo. O. HıLorEru, M.D. 


Lat. 39° 25’ N., 


Monthly and annual quantity of 
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TABLE X.—CLEVELAND. 


hes and hundredths, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


, in inc 


t. 41° 30’, Long. 81° 40’. From observations taken by Gustavus A. Hype. 


Month!y and annual quantity of Water trom Rain, and Snow reduced to Water 
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"APPENDIXDB. 


PROFILES OF RAILROADS AND CANALS. 


The subjoined partial profiles of our more important railroads and canal 
lines are published as matters of public interest, and to illustrate the 
description given of the topography of the State. They have been fur- 
nished by the officers of the several public works enumerated, or by the 
engineers who made the surveys, and form the most accurate data we 
have been able to obtain. It will be noticed, however, that only a few of 
our railroads are included in the list given, and that there are some dis- 
crepancies in the reported altitudes of intersecting lines. These errors 
of omission and commission are, however, of less moment from the fact 
that a much fuller representation of the local topography of the State 
will be given in the final volume of the Report of the Geological Survey, 
and before that shall be published the profiles of our railroads will be 
co-ordinated so as to eliminate some of the discrepancies to which refer- 
ence has been made. Buta small part of the material already on hand 
is now published, on account of necessary limitation of space. 
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ALTITUDES OF STATIONS ON ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


(Above Lake Erie.) 


FEET FEET 
Orangeville (State line)... 370 West Salem......usessooesen csscssces ensren 513 
Berghill......... e...02000 020000000 coscccsce oe 483 Polk ene 667 
Johnston Summit ..............c000 onen 553 Ashland ............20s02s00nen nous cosececs 511 
Baconsburg „2.2.2... csscceces evscocsce cocces 390 Windsor .......00 ccccce ences cocescee coceee 494 
Warren 0... ...0s cesccesee sonnnenen cosscecens 327 Mansfield ......... .ccececee concscece covceeers 581 
Leavittsburgh. ......... ..sesees soseseseees 322 Ontario ......cc. cece cesses ceseee nnenn nenn 802 
Braceville ......... ccescscessecsccescsvcscees 326 Galion .....c.c0cscecesceees eveseeees cesses ces 596 
Windham. ........ ...ccsece cesseceee sescecece 389 Caledonia ...... .ccsceces ssccscece cosssceee one 493 
Freedom ......... ccscessseessessenees snnnnennn 575 Marion ......000 cecscsecs snnnnnnun seseece ses 389 
SUMMIt......... sasonenee nennonnen cooscecce ves 613 Berwick ......... ccccecsce soccccees sossovceses 345 
Ravenna ......ssseseneo sovccces svveccee coe 520 Richwood......... cscece cosces none coesee ees 369 
C. and P. crossing..........sssc0seesesece 522 North Lewisburg..........csc0 scscssseee an 507 
Kent .......00cscsee csccccesccscees eoncceses ons 474 Taylortown ......0.. cscccscee cosces seeces eee 518 
Tallmadge .........ccscceccccse cesses cocceece 527 Urbana ...... cccecececcescecees cesses tosnes cee 454 
Akron 0... ..000 cecceccns cocsccescoscececs cesses 430 Hunt’s......... ccccecees senannonnnnnnnnen onnene 379 
New Portage. ........ eneneseesonneon ernennen 392 Springfield snsnnensn coccee soseceeee cesses ces 335 
Wadsworth ...........ccsecceses cesses sveees 542 Smeider’s.........02 cscecsces cvcees covseacee cee 311 
Seville .......ccccseee cesses cesses coeseeceeess 403 Kneisley’s ......... sssccsees seceescncesveoees 230 
Bridgeport ............ ceccsccsscoccescenee ove 380 Dayton ...... cece ccceee coeceecocece seeeee cue 179 


MAHONING DIVISION A. AND G. W. RAILWAY. 


Cleveland, A. and G. W. depot...... 24 Leavittsburg .........csccssccees coe cosneeeee 322 
Newburg..eesesee cesscecee cossceces sescsersres 240 Warren 0... 200200 onen nnnonn coseecece anne 317 
Plankroad ......... ccccesces csccccscccscscces 469 Niles ......000000 cece cc ene cvccecces anne cncees 336 
Solon .....0.00 cecsccece coceccces cesccves cosees 457 Girard ..eocsnenenesenonannn ceccee coceee sosenece 310 
AÄAUFOTR .occcccce coccccece ann nn coccescenees ces 515 Brier Hill...... ........0 ccccceces cesses een 338 
Mantua ......... enssosnen covsceces sessceeeecs 536 Youngstown ....ccces ce sceces coseee ons en 290 
Garrettsville ............ccccessccees 00000000 455 Beatch Mine......... ..ccccccecscecses nennen 350 
Windham............cccccescvececcceseccsees 372 Hubbard......... 200000 vovccsccvccces nenn 000 328 
Braceville ...... 000020 000000 000200 0000000000 340 State line ...... 20.000 ccecccces nennen nennennen 252 


Enon ........0 coccccnce covscsccs sen nano n anne 434 Alliance ....ercnsaneoen ceccccececcccccccces une 524 
State lime ...........ccceccce onnnonenn cocseeses 472 Beach Creek...... ccceccescscccscssscscvece 605 
Palestine ......... .ceccccsceccreccecs covecccce 455 Strasburg .......ccscccee coscscsee cosces coeees 526 
Leslie’s Run ..........ccccescecs cos coceseces 479 Nimishillen Creek ......000 cecees ccscceces 574 
New Waterford ......... .cccccsce cesscsees 503 Louisville ..........c0cccece ceccccncees nenne 544 
Bull Creek......... ....cccc0 coscccsce anna een 515 Nimishillen Creek............ ccceoseceees 488 
Columbiana. ...... .....cece cecccocecececcees 555 Canton 20.00. ccccccccccce csccee cocece nennen eee 474 
Mill Creek......... ccccesces coccecces covcnses 534 Massillon .........ccccce cocscevcecceceeavsece 392 
Beaver Creek ......... csssscces nennen nennen 4874 | Tuscarawas River .........s.csccceeeseees 379 
Green Creek..........scccsee 00 sonne anne 461 Massillon Mines......... ccccossss soscseees 385 
Green Creek Siding..............c0sce8 eee 454 Newman’s Creek............cscssessseeeee 439 
Middle Fork...... ......... sesecceee cocceece 461 FairviGW .ccccs ceccce cecccs cccccscccccces secece 451 
Franklin......... 200002000 coccccece sovcseccecs 506 Orrville .......0. cccescece coves cocees nennen ces 499 
Salem ......enessssososensnnsoonsnunnnnenannnen 620 Sugar Creek......... cccccssesceecee cosencess 469 
Damascus...... 0.0.00 020000 cccceecccces anne 615 Wooster Summis...... 2.2.0. cccscs coeceece 563 
Smithfield .............cccce cecoeewee ceceeeee 569 Apple Creek.............ccsescoereresceeeee 369 


Mahoning River......... sccccses esceee ons 501 WOOoSter 2.000 sececcsce cescee seevee sonen 342 
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FEET FEET. 
Killbuck .....ecenasensnonnsnnnenannonnnnnenn 16 ı Kirby 00... cccccccee cssces ssssceveecee cocees 309 
SHOVES o...c. sc cscs concen cece cossenensseens 302 Forest ...... sonen cece coves cocces secece nenne 365 
Lakeville Road Crossing............... 381 Blanchard’s Fork............scsssss nenn 327 
Bridge over Lake Fork...... .......... 375 Dunkirk .......20200 002000 000200 sannnnnen cones 376 
Loudonville .........u00000 ccssesees coseeees 412 Washington...... ......s0 sonnononn cocsesees 379 
Perryville ...... 200020 ccscssceee cecees onen 433 Hog Creek Marsh ......... 000000 neun ce 374 
Bridge over Black Fork............00 0+ 410 Johnstown......sesscssanssnennnn coe ce ceen ees 383 
Lucas......seessoosn cesses cscees costes onannnen 534 Lafayette ........ccc0cscecs cooscceee connee ene 363 
Mansfield ......... .ccse cesses secece coscen cee 592 Hog Creek............ccssccecsee coccee soeees 288 
Spring Mills Crossing.......... PIFRRPRRER 639 Lima ...... 202000 cosnnc0n snsenseon cesses cecess 309 
Richland Crossing...... ....0r.00 cssceeees 640 ELIA, ........0 20s00s0sn onen aennnsnsenannens 225 
Crestline.......2...2 sscessccsoccosscees nun nn 594 Delphos ...... ...... sssosonsannanenenenn coves 211 
Leesville ......0.2 002022000000 no nn nn sonen 562 Middle Point...... ........cceees ensure ooeees 211 
Robinson ...... eu... ceceee cesses secsee scene 500 Van Welt... 2.0.0.1 ccsces coceee cocnceeee een 213 
Bucyrus ...... cccceces cnceee ceases sesescnces 434 COMTOY ..cceecececs sccsceces onen sescee seeees 218 
Nevada re 359 Dixon 000... cece 000000000 conces cocees eeeeeses 225 
Broken Sword Creek..........sscseee sees 343 Monroeville ...... 2.006 sccoscsee sensnanenne 220 
Edenville ...... 2... cesses 002020 000000 000000 355 Maples 22.0.0... ccc ces oonnnnnen cosces cesses ers 230 
Upper Sandusky ............ .cscceceeesees 287 Fort Wayne .....ncessss essen coeees coneeees 235 


CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI AND INDIANAPOLIS RAILWAY. 


Cleveland depot ............ccsesecsees 10 Crawford and Richland line...... 5 

“ Superior street ......... 32 Summit, near Crestline ............ 604 
Chestnut Ridge.............6. rear 168 Crestline ...... ccccecse cesses cssees coerce 601 
Berea o....scce cceeccnce ceveecucccesecescess 220 Galion .......05 soenenenn sonunenen secneeees 595 
Olmsted ......... ccccsscee ose cue ceceeeeeecs 224 Crawford Co. line .........0. sscsseees ARS 
Columbia.............2.. cescecces covseeees 241 Iberia ...... cecee coeeee ceeneees con coenee 573.32 
Eaton 2.0... cessceees coscosces sesceceee seen 240 Gilead .eereennenenonnennenenen coe conesees 466 
Grafton ceesenseronnsenssemnnenne soeeeeees 228 Cardington .........0.. cccceseee soeeeeeee 437 
La Grange ..eccsece cccscecee coscecece en 255 Delaware Co. line......... ccccce ern. 405 
Wellington 20.00.00. esceseee ceseeeees 286 Ashley ae 412 
Rochester ..........05 cssceceee coeeecececs 360 Eden ......ccrseseenseenen sense ace cesses ce 405 
Huron Co. line .......esseseeensnneennen 390.50 Delaware 2.0... ccccecee cseece cn seeeeeees 378 
New London ...... cecceceee esseeeee ene 421 Berlin .....2202 cceeeceee cesses cveeee coeees 381 
Greenwich oo... ccccceeescee seeeacece eee 475 Lewis Center....ucsnessnsnersese sus 387 
Salem .eesssen ssnassuen nnanennen sonnenarene 507 Worthington ...... .ccceccee cee ceneeeeee 40 
Shelby co.cc ccee snssanenn onennnnnn annnnn nn 544 | Columbus areesseeseeneenn seeseeees nn 170.80 


INDIANAPOLIS DIVISION. 





Galion ...ueeesseensennunne snsseneen ceeeeeees 595 Bellefontaine............srnnnsnnesen nennen 640 
Marion ....u.cssssssenenesonenensn sen essen nn 402 SIANCYerasenosesesansnsnsnnnnnnneneeen teesee sus 383 
Summit, +m. east of Bellefontaine.. 773 Union oo. cece ssensnnennnenen coeees sonen tees 532 


COLUMBUS AND HOCKING VALLEY RAILROAD. 


TOlumbus Adepot.......c.sscceseceenees 170.80 Millville 2.0... .......0. sescesces covcee nennen 174 
South depot .........cescecsce ernennen 144 Ienterprise .........c0.ceceee nennen coceee coves 170 
Starch factory..........ee sense nenn 165 Falls Mills ...... 0.0... essen enseseneonen ene 163 
Edwards’ .........ccceeccsscscscuse senses 189 Logan ooecee ces cceces cus cee seeesececes ann nee 155 
Groveport 20... ceceecsseceseeceseee senses 164 Haydenville .............ccssececes cosceeers 116 
Winchester ......... csceecee concesceecs 196 Lick Run......eressecssesesnasenenene nenne 114 
Carroll 00... ..cccccee cecceesce coceee onen 240 Nelsonville.........ccssccsces ces cncece soe seees 108 
Lancaster .......ccccccceece seceeessee sees 253 Salina ......essesnosnonnnsosnenenennnnenn coves 84 
Sugar Grove... ccc scsccscsccescsseeees 193 Athens ... cececseee cose cevces seceeccescee cus 81 
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TOLEDO, WABASH AND WESTERN RAILROAD (TOLEDO TO FORT WAYNE.) 


FEET 
Toledo ree 10 
Maumee City ......... csscecsce ernennen eee 66 
White House ......... sossasoen cee coer eneee 79 
Washington ......... ccceceee nes onensneer 100 
Liberty ........0 cee eceee eeees coeees cosenonee 109 
Napoleon ......... sernsosen seeecsees nennen 107 
Two Mile Creek ......... ceso00000 coeeseeee 113 
Prairie Run......... ccecseces ccseeveee cneees 127 


FEET. 
Sand Hill...... ......0.. 000000000 ennenonen ces 166 
Defiance ......... cccecces ccscceeses nonnon nenn 125 
Antwerp ....enccesnnnnonse sennnsenn cos nern 157 
Indiana line ............ ccccec ceccen nennen 172 
New Haveln......... ccccescce sonenenun nenne 187 
Summit ......... ce ccce ce cecc cccces nannnan nenn 222 
St. Mary’s River...........sscseessseeeeees 191 
Divide ......000 000000 cess cece nenn nenn cue een 213 


CINCINNATI AND MARIETTA RAILROAD. 


Elk Fork of Raccoon Creek (Vinton 


Furnace) ......csssseononon cee cee cee nun nn 
Raccoon Creek...........0 200000 2000 en en 152 
Zaleski ...... cceccececces coe san ann cae cesses ens 148 
Big Sand Furmace.............cecce cee en 139 
Moonville... se cccccecceccsccscsees eee 100 
Tunnel ...... 2... ccccce conse cos cosceece eos 150 
Mineral City... .....ccccccssce sce escceeee ces 153 
Marshfield .........ccccee cos cos cee cscssces cos 253 
Hocking RAVE... occ ssseesees ernennen 85 

Canal... ...... 2.000 essen vos coe 85 
Athens 0.0... 0c. cc ccecee coccee cocece nennen 81 
Warren’s 02... ccccccece covece cea ces cesses one 98 
Pilcher Grade...... ccccscccecce 200 00000000 301 
New England des ceeces neces ceceee cee cee cee 235 
Shar rp’ 8 RUN ..eennen cccccccee cccces sonen 206 
Fisk’s Tunnel... ... 2.0... cccsces cen susanne 166 
Herrold’s Tunnel... ...... .................. 145 
Federal Creek... eeececcccecs soc cec cee cee coves 7 
Big, Run... be see eee cae use ees cee cee ances 8S 
Don nen nen ann nae nenn rrr rrr aan oe f 
Cutler .. seeceecccccsescccecescccecscscee 204 
Big Poland... sestecassccesessccaceccees 180 
Little Hocking... I 182 
ViINCENE’S ......... 0.0 ceceecece coc senceesscece 201 
Tunnel oo. .....0..0 ccc cce ccc cee sce cec nennen une 240 


FArMar oo ccccccses css cee coe csv nase nennen 50 


CLEVELAND AND PITTSBURGH RAILROAD. 


Loveland ......... ccccccccscscee cescceces 20.50 
SPOT Ce’S........ ccecseceeeesceese senescence 254 
Blanchester ......... cccccsces cescteceecs 404 
Martinsville ......... .cccecccececcececces 470 
VIENNA ....cccccccccvcce coccescee cocccesce 557 
Leesburg ....c.0.. ccseee coeeee ceceee eee eee 457 
Walnut Creek bridge ............... 405 
Paint Creek ...... cccccccce cccccs cocccees 323 
Buckskin ...... .cccccses coccce coccesceces 347 
ME Nenceceee seceee cesccccesscceeccs 353 
Frank fort........0.ccccescccessccccee nennen 190 
Paint Creek .......0. cecessces ccscccece eos 165 
EU decesscecces cosens soscence ces 157 
“ U eonen nennen cece ceceecceces 154 
Anderson ...... cccece cee covecceee soveccecs 135 
Chillicothe ................ Jo vvesee nenn 62 
Scioto bridge .........c0ececceseseseeees 52 
Dry Run oo.cccece cocece cocese coscee seeees 84 
Schooley’s .........00. soscsscecssecveee 93 
Londonderry zeessenen en cesssssee nenn 52 
Salt Creek .......0.ccccce csccee cocecsecs 42 
Pigeon Creek........ssccseccecees seceee 53 
Raysville ........ccscsee cecsceees onenenene 63 
Pigeon Creek............ cccseesse sscees 80 
Tunnel ic... ccccccces coos anno nn nnnn nenn 125 
Hamden ...... 02.20. 002002 coveee cececs vee 148 
Raccoon Creek ............scceee san 135 
Cleveland machine shop...... ......... 56 
“ Euclid street avenue....... 9 
NO WDUTGQ......0c000 ceccesees eeasesccecnssescess 224 
Mill Creek ........2.. ccccceccs cocccvece coves 210 
Bedford ......... ccoccccce coccccccece covvecece 368 
Tinker’ 8 Creek .........0.0 coccceccvcscecee 248 
“ below rail .............. 120 
Macedoni& ....rr20r seccccece cecsccecceveccece 420 
Hudson Station ...... ssesonen noonennen vee 480 
“6 Village .......0. csececsee cossecees 547 
Cuyahoga River bridge ........000.... 474 
© BUTTACE......ceccccccece 456 
P. & 0. canal rail on bridge........... 509 
66 BUTEACE .... cece cc cocsccecs 495 
Ravenna Station. ........ scccosses cocsccees 530 
“ Public Square ........csceeeee 560 
Rootstown .......00 cccscccccsccecsescce anne 550 
"Summit in Atwater......... ccccescecsses 603 
Atwater ......00. cccccccee covcvccce secceecocces 560 


Lima ....0..00 000000 secceccce cocscccce sovccsece 525 
Beech Creek, 2) | 471 

WALRL.....cccccccccees nenn 446 
Alliance .......0. cece ccces cocecccccccccceesces 516 
Mahoning Summit............ csssescee aes 627 
Bayard .......05 csssccece cossceces conseseee ove 503 
Sandy Summit......... ccscceees seeceeceeees 612 
Yellow Creek Summit .............0000. 543 
Salineville ......... ccccccces cossecccccscecees 306 
Hammondsville ......... ..cecsees coscseees 115 


Linton, mouth of Yellow Creek ..... 121 


Wellsville......... sonssesonanenenann ennennnnn 115 
Liverpool ........0.en cossceces cosces cosceeeee 120 
Smith’s Ferry......... 0.0000 ssssseeee euren 125 
Industry .......00 csscccccscecccsceeee nenne nenn 125 
Beaver........: ssscccsse secccscssscscsece snenen 138 
Sewickleyville ...... u... 0000000 000000000 165 
Allegheny, outer depot ............060 191 
Pittsburgh .......... 00000. sous seen seeseeees 172 


670 


GEOLOGY OF OHIO. 


TUSCARAWAS BRANCH. 


- FEET, FEET. 
Bayard. ....ssce senonsnen coe nnnnnunen sencoeces 503 Tunnel ......... ssessrece scsescves sessesces ove 446 
Minerva ......000 cocccccscceccccveces soceesecs 480 Mineral Point ......... secscsces cesses cccees 386 
PeKiIN.......000 cecece concsccee socescece cosceeces 460 Zoar Station ...... ce cccccccee sosceceee vee 314 
Oneida.......0. coscesese cecscece cocsccece cee one 436 Canal Dover .......2. sescccces coscescccceves 307 
Malvern ... 02... ccccsesee ssscecssscssseescaee 426 | New Philadelphia ..... .......0. secocsees 331 
Waynesburg ..ersassnsnsesnensnenunnsnsnnen 426 
WHEELING BRANCH. 

MCCOy’S ....cccee cecscscscnsecs nnunen voccceces 111 Portland ...... cecrsecee cocccvcccscvecccevcce ons 90 
S]Oam’ 2... 00000 coscecces soveccaccvccceese cee nee 125 Martinsville...... ......cec csccsccee secccvees 86 
Steubenville ......... ccccccese ceccsccccee ces 90 Bellaire ........0 000000000 000000000 cscves sevses 82 

LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
State line ......... ccecececessescecs covecs 79 Monroeville .........cccccces coe nennen eee 161 
Conneaut....eesesen seccee on cvccccce neces 78 Bellevue ......... csscccececcccse sonen cos 190.9 
Pt. Amboy ......csssesson onenen onnnaen 123 Clyde 2.2... 020000 0000000 ononsnunnenannern 127.3 
Kingsville sececeeee cocces nenne cocces ses 98.40 Fremont ... 0.200. ccccce ceccce ceceee cesses 61.93 
Ashtabula .occc.cecccesse nenne sce ceceee 74.67 GENOR ...000000 cecccccncccccvccs caseseees ove 65 
SaybDrook ...... sessensen cosscecnceeesoees 77 Toledo ......00. secsceces cosces con see cececs 13.6 
Geneva 0.2.00 cccceccee cecsscccccscvccccees 94.16 Holland .......... 200000 ccscccccccsccsceecee 66 
Unionville ...eenaneese nassen enorm enenee 130.81 Ridge ...... 202000 s0n0on cee csccescecesseses 113 
Madison .......ccece onanneene sesveccveces 141.83 SWANLON ......000 snnnnennn eve nennen cee nen 110 
Perry cueseaen ceccecscs snnnnensnnnunenn en 133.09 Del ta...... sccccecscecescscse ces cscecs coceee 149 
Grand River. Massen seccescccce cesves cose 87 Wauseon 2.22. 0.0 00s cecccnccsess ses nen ces 200 
Painesville ......... ccccecces ceseccces coe 76 Summit ....rn cc sene cecccces cee nennen 207 
Mentor... 2.2.00 cececscocce soscccecscccer ccs 76.80 Pettisville ...... 00. 000200 000 00000 00200000. 188 
Willoughby .........cscssccssscesceee oes 61.80 Archbald ..csccccecscece ceescccssesecsens 165 
Wickliffe ......... cscs csceee coco none 83.70 Stryker seen ee Bensssnanssonmsrssnsrnene 146 
North Wood ..........00 000000000 00000 wees 69.40. Bear Creek .....0000 aonononen cocses svcess 125 
Euclid ........ u sccccccee unanno ces nonssunne 53.70 Bryan ...cccccs voccccees nuonnn coccesecs oes 198 
Cleveland depot ...... .ececcseceeces oes . 18.70 Melburn ...... cessecsce see concecsee cosess 270 

Superior street ......... 32 Summit .......0 sonen cosscscesceccecceere 304 
Chestnut Ridge.............sceesceeees 168 Edgerton ......cce cecece cecscececscevenes 270 
Berea ...... 000000 200000 cee secseevcccncscces 220 Butler ......... 000002 cccccecevecccs senesnnne 297 
EV 18...... cesses cesses ccecsssssens nennen LOD Waterloo... ..c.ccece sonennnenenenensnnnn 340 
Oberlin ......c.ccceccees covcsecce coceesces 252 Lawrence ...... 00000000 ccccccceccecseecs 364 
Townsend ......ssesen 000 ccscccccecoscoues 336 Corunna ...censesoneenn snnnen nenn nennen 397 
Norwalk ceesesn cecccccee cescee cas nennen nen 155.4 Summit sessoneononunanensnonnenen soveee see 425 

PITTSBURGH, CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 

(STEUBENVILLE TO NEWARK.) 

Washington street, Steubenville..... 155 Philadelphia Road.............00 csseeceee 285 
Mingo Station. ........ ccccceccecse coccesees 94 Dennison ..........0.0n0sen onunnnnnn sovscsees 282 
Gould’s Station........cccccessscsccsccscees 106 Uhrichsville ...........00200200200n 00000000» 290 
Tunnel No. 1......... ccccccce cucccscseccecs 260 TrentOn.csenosesesere coscccees coe enanen sen nee 260 
Smithfield ......... ccccecece secs sovcseveces 200 Lock 17 220200000 cscvcccce cossccsescesccs cesses 255 
Tunnel No. 2...... 2.2000 cecsccececnceesenses 370 Port Washington ...... ..essrsseseeesencnne 240 
Reed’s Mill ...... ..cccececcccsnsce one sonne 238 NewcomerstownN ...u.n cesece cesses anonunn ne 223 
Skelley’s Station ......... scscsscee cee ceecee 268 Oxford .....c000 secece cesses annnensnnmursnenens - 220 
Tunnel No. 3......000 scsscssscessseeceee one 490 West Lafayette......un. cseccsescesseresees 230 
Bloomfield Station ......... cccscsese coceee 328 Coshocton ......000 ccsccsces cence snennnnne ove 198 
Unionport ......0.5 cecscscee cosesccececenenes 373 Rock Run .... 22... ccscsccce cccces cocscsses eve 185 
County line, Jefferson and Harrison 418 Conesville .......0. cccccccecessecees coreeneee 165 
Miller's ......... ccssscecs vosecscs cnc scsaseces 432 Adams’ MiIII8........sscecceee coe coves Lote ces 158 
Cadiz Junction...... ..ccccece ceccevese socee 518 Dresden ..cccccccccecce covccvsccccccccccece one 162 
Tunnel No. 4....ccsse cesssceesceeeenes ceeeee 605 Frazeysburgh ......2.0 cesssceee cee ceveveeee 178 
FOirvidW.......05 ccsneccee suceeceeceseeceee nn 436 Nashport Road.........cccsss sess sceeeeees 200 
New Market ............ ccesccescoscecees one 386 Hanover .....00.0 vocccsece ceccsece sonne nun ave 257 
Mastersville...........sccsseesrresseee sveees 363 Montgomery’S .cereseeecesscscecoesce soweee 227 
Tunnel No. 5......... cssseceee sosevecesevecs 480 Newark ....cccce covcccece cevsvscecsevccccsecs 246 


PROFILES OF CANALS. 


SANDUSKY, DAYTON AND CINCINNATI RAILROAD. 


FEET. 
Sandusky .ereesessessesessnnrnns« PREPFRUFPER 25 
Bellevue ............... Levees cossceeenens u. 186 
County line .......0- ccscce onenenone seeeeeecs 207 
Lodi  ....cc cscees cossccece seveeeees sosconeveees 282 
Republic ..ccssececoecsccee coscescee secvseees 308 
Tifin 00... ceceee coccen coseen coceccece soseeeses 183 
Carey .....s sesceccee conscesee cesses sonsnnnen tes 245 
Cranberry Marsh vsscssecscecceese cesseans 356 


FEET 

Kenton .iccsaccsscccceccscee cosssecne soteveaes 442 
Bed of Scioto...... cesses cvcssscesseoseees 3&0 
County line, Logan and Hardin ..... 484 
North Fork, Big Miami ................. 466 
Bellefontaine....cc.s.csccsesssssesseneseee 643 
West Liberty......c.cccccceee cssscecee covees 526 
Urbana ...... -cececeee onen bevees ceseneeen aes 458 


DAYTON AND MICHIGAN RAILROAD. 


From H. F. Hartwe.y, Corer ENGINEER. 


Above low water Above Lake 


in Ohio. Erie. 

Cincinnati ...... cccccccc coscscnce voccse cooncccee sence svcvesees anna soceee 66 
Hamilton 2.22.10. ccccsses cccnce cocscucee ccscccece ann sesess dececccceccvees 162 29 
Dayton .....020. ceccccece coecccces cocece covces cocece ovcccese b cnvees ccccccecees 313 180 
Dayton, Camal .......1. een ccscscsce coscsscscsccrscscsce senses cosees ssennnene 299 166 
Troy ...ccscee ceccen con cosces crceee ceases cosees sansansen cesses benevees cocees ces 403 270 
PiQua.... ...00. ceveccecs cacees ccscee concecccececcocce sec ces ecsencece senses ssecee 493 360 
SIGMNECY... 02.00 ccccce ceccce covsccnas covces cesses soscccccces secccccescccce nennen 561 428 
Principal summit ...........c 00s cesceeeee cee cecscnees cosece ses cossnocsces 613 480 

DNA...ocooen cocccccce cee coccccuscccces san ann soe san ves sonen cesses cee ces cocnce 578 445 
Botkin... 0.2... .0.ccccsececces coccse cocces coceve coc ccccccecece seescsces ove ses 574 381 
Wapakoneta . 451 318 
Cridersville ..........0. cosceecce sus non cccces cocecs an ccecccece nennen cecess 447 314 
Lima ...... 200000000 cas coscee cocces cosccesce ces cccsessceces non veteccessesccooss 435 302 
Sugar Creek... ... secccccce cee sscces coe cccccs soccecceccecce sec sceese os sonen 405 272 
CAIrO  ..ccseccccce nen ann cee coe un nenn ecscecessce nen nan an nnan aan ececccceecs one 374 241 
Columbus Grove .......2. con bee cecese sasnan an succes snsanssnn nenne ann 327 194 
Ottawa ...cccccccceccees b cceccvece coccorces seccecces ann san annennennnnnnn verses 288 155 
Leipsic 2.2.00 cceses sen non ces sen evesesconces seeneeses seceeceseccces soeee seen 321 188 
Belmore ...... sesecccce cocvcccccesces cocces non cecscccvece nun son ann sun onn nen ern 292 159 
AIM voces cccecs ceccee ccctns coc nen see ces cee vccese anne sun ne oes de cece neuen 270 137 
Milton... ccccce ce ccccce coc cccces ccecce concccees cos cssece pe eoeses oe seevees 250 117 
Weston sesoseoon cccvccece cecsccece scscee cee ctccvess sos ann soe nn cee nen ene ces 241 108 
Montgomery .. 227 94 
Perrysburgh ... eee ccesscscscscees sceceenssccscssseccsecsccssccscsccee LOT 64 
Toledo... 0.000000 000000 coccce cos cesccscnses ses scccesccces cee cesses coe nn nn ann 145 12 


PROFILE OF OHIO CANAL. 
(Above Lake Erie.) 


(CLEVELAND TO ROSCOE. ) 


Cleveland, lock 44, surface of 

WALET ...ccccce cccccccce sevccecee cocccece 13.33 
Lock 43 ......... ccccocces secccccce cocccecs 20.66 
Lock 42—removed......... ....ssees etececces 
Lock 41 00.0... .ccce ccecce cocccccesceses ces 24.66 
Lock 40....... Sunsn ceccse ceccce sonen ane . 01.66 
Lock 39 2.2.2. ...00 covcecces covscccccccces 40.66 
Lock 38......... eoccccces cecccecssevcccecs 47.66 
Lock 37 0... .2.00. onenonann cosccccscsesceess 55.66 
Lock 36...... bee necces ceccescccevecsense . 62.66 
Lock 35 ........... Senannsnonne coe ceceee ces 72.66 
Lock 34 ......c00 000 000200000 cecescccsve ses 82.66 
Lock 33 ......e00s00 000000 sovece sossccceces 90.66 
Lock 32..... boccces coccce coe cscecssecceees 98.66 
Lock 31 ..0.0. 020 000 cnc covcecesccs coe vee vee 108.66 


Lock 30 00.1.0... 000000000 csececcvses cos 000 118.66 
Lock 29—Peninsula doe cccees cecececce 129.66 
Lock 28 2. .....cccccveccccccce see sonen covce 141.66 
Lock 27 oo... cscs soon sin onnnnn coe coe nennen 151.66 
Lock 26........ bees covccesce soceteccscvess 156.66 
Lock DA .. sscccssce ccs sestessessrsenssenees 176.66 
Lock 23—Yellow Creek ... sececceee ces 184.66 
Lock 22—Old Portage... 192.66 
Lock 21........ secccvece seseccece onen case 200.66 
Lock 0 co cces sauren coos bocce ces neuen nen 208.66 
Lock 19 22... 000000 ccvccerccccce svcese coves 218.66 
Lock 18 2.20.00. 000 cescesces cvcves sovecces 228.66 
Lock 17 .........+ cocccece socccces ces cccoss 237.66 
Lock 16 .....ccscoccsseceee eevee cee ceceveeses 248.66 


GEOLOGY OF OHIO. 


FEET. FEET 
Lock 15 .eereenon cccsccncccescccce coves ern 258.66 LOCK 7 co.cc. ccccec cccccsccsencscee nennen 341.66 
Lock 14 oc... cc. ccececsccscens ces csc ana 268.66 Lock 8—Bolivar ......... sc... nen 339.66 
Lock 13 seeecnaen ccecccceccesceces nescecces 278.66 LOCK 9 .......00 ccvccecce cocessens cocccees 325.66 
Lock 12 ......... onanennon cpsceccee nennen 288.66 Lock 10—Zoar Mills ..............00 319.66 
Lock 11.22.2002 cccsccese coseseees sonne 298.66 Lock 11 2.0.02... 000000000 cosececee sonne 312.66 
Lock 10 ......000 coseccces coccceces cossenee 308.66 Lock 12—Dover ......... 200000020 2000 305.66 
Lock 9 e.cnen sonenenen sonsnnnenenannsenene 318.66 Lock 13—Lockport ...........0 cscs 293.66 
Lock 8 ......21. aonennenn anunnnann nennen 328.66 Lock 14—Newcastle ............ 0000 285.66 
Lock 7 ...... cccecceee vovevcece nenne nenn 336.66 Lock 15—Trenton ...... .e.r.e 0er... 275.66 
LOCK 6 ...ccecee cecccceee coveveves sonne 346.66 Lock 16 U Naceas coves nennen 267.66 
Lock 5 ersaonarn ccccecces socccesce nen nenen 366.66 Lock 17—Gnaddenhutten ......... 256.66 
Lock 4 .ccescecece ccssceces seeseeececsees 368.66 Lock 19 ort Washington. eeseeees 250.66 
Lock 3 enenenonn cecscceee sececs cocccscseee 376.66 Lock 19 one 240.66 
Lock 2 oi ..c. cccceeces cocevcece soscevcsces 386.66 Lock 20 .. eeceececs cocccecce socsscocces concen 233.66 
Lock 1—Summit Level............. 396.66 Lock 21—Newcomerstown ........ 226.66 
Lock 1—South end of Summit Lock 22 ......2.. cccces cecesccce covscreccce 219.66 

Level ......000 ccsocsceees 395.66 Lock 23 ......0c0 cocccccce seccccecs cocscees 212.66 
LOCK 2 nassen ccscecces covceceee nun 387.66 Lock > se cces onnennsnsnsnannenn nenne coves 204.66 
LOCK 3 oi... ccececcee cooescece vovvececece 379.66 | Lock 25 ......... cccoscece vocsceces anno 195.66 
Lock 4. ...... coc. senonnnenneneenen cones 372.66 Lock 96-_Double__Roscoe ececceees 181.66 
Lock 5—Massillon ...... ......... ... 366.66 Lock 27 ) ..ccccccc ccccccvescvccse socccses 171.66 
Lock 5a EU pnnennnnensnnenene 360.66 Lock 2 | Adams Wi Mill...... ........ 161.66 
Lock 6—Navarre .......c.0c0sccceese 350.66 Lock 29) .....c.00 oonononnn nennen conceece 151.66 

PROFILE OF THE MIAMI CANAL. 
Junction ceeseessnesersnsnennsn nennen 147.25 Lock 13—St. Mary’s .......0. ces ssee 291.25 
Lock 32 ...... cccccvsce anne namen sonen 152.75 Lock 12 .......0. ccccec covsecces nanannennen 299.50 
Lock 31 2.0... ccscceees cesses veces sonne nn 156.75 Lock 11 ...... 000000 000 coccccecs ann nn anne 306.50 
Lock 30 2.0... .ccec onennnennunnnnnnnnen cee 162.75 Lock 10 ......... .ecce oenene gan cocseeecece 313 
Lock 29 seeaosase aonnennanannnen nennenene 167.75 Lock 9 oo... 000020000 ene coc non san n nenne 319 
Lock 28 sernosane sonnonann snnnnnnnn secseecs 177.25 Lock 8 0.2.2... coccce coceee nennen covccees 331 
Lock 27 ...ccccce cccece cocces ceetes cececees 182.25 Lock 7 ...cccces ccccce ceccen eveces cvsccces 336 
Lock 26 c..cccece coccceces sosesccercseecees 189 Lock 6.2.2.2 020020 000000 coceee nenn nenn 345 
Lock 25 cccccccce coccecccsn scenes nenn seuss 196.50 LOCK DB cieceecce cesses cccees concen coe nenn 354 
Lock 24 ...... snonennen sonnenner onnann nenne 202 Lock 4....... cscs cece seecee ces anne ces 361 
Lock 23—Delphos ......... .ceeseceees 211 LOCK 3B .iiceecccececeeces cee cee cee ce eeecs 367.50 
Lock 22 ererananenen ceceee ceccee cccees onen 219.25 Lock 2 voices ccececcec cocece see sense nun 377.50 
Lock 21 oo... cccccc ccceecccceee sonen nenn 224.95 Lock’ 1—-Bremen | Summit secevess 386.50 
Lock 20 essen ensnanonenen sonne cesses anne 231.50 Near Sidney... 376.00 
Lock 19 ...... cc cces cossecececssceees nenne 240 At Troy........ ccceccosccncseccccss cecees 257 
Lock 18 „u... ccccecees coneee cesses snneneee 246.75 D. and M. R.R. crossing, Dayton 166 
Lock 17 ...ccccce nennen ceccee ce cccees veces 255.75 Basin at Hamilton..................... 37 
Lock 16 ..eeanesssensoonansnsnensnnnnnen nn 263.50 Upper level of Canal at Cincin- 
Lock 15—Spencerville .............. 274 TALL .....210. snnnnenen cosencees soseeeeeecs 23 
Lock 14 ccc... cccee covceneee costes coeseeee 283 Low water in Ohio at Cincinnati 133 
PROFILE OF THE WABASH CANAL. 
(FROM TOLEDO TO STATE LINE.) 

Lock 1—Toledo, surface of water 7 Lock 1—Deffance ........ une. 96.5 
Lock 2 (6 annnnnenune coceseece ces 15 Lock 2 ann ane nennen cececcees 105.5 
Lock 3 EU Neceevcce coeeccee coves 22.5 Lock 3 ......c.. ccceccece cscces cveces coves 114.5 
Lock 4 U Nececceee veces ceneeecs 31.5 Lock 4 occ cc cccccs ceecenene senennen eee 123.5 
Lock 5 ME Navaceece secees nennen 39.5 Lock 9 vic cccs. cececesce cosccsces cossccece 130.5 
LOCK 6 Liccccccs ccceee een ceeneceee veceee cee 48.5 LOCK 6 voice cece cence cesces ceccce coceee 137.5 
Lock 7 cicccccce covenccee coscceens coseeecee 55.9 Lock 7 .... cc... cesencece conscscce nennen nen 142.5 
Lock 8 .occce ccececcee cosnceee snveceens eee 61.5 Lock 8 ue. ccce cess ecens cocees cecesccceecs 147.25 
Lock 9—Providence ............c000 63.5 LOCK Qo... cece cececucee scecse nenne cence 152.25 
Lock 10 ......... ccccecees coseeceee nennen 73.5 Lock 10 0..... cc... ccceececs cosccccse cee vos 158.25 
Lock 11 ..c.cccc. cccccccee sense ceseen nenn 81.5 Lock 11.22... esscreeeeenensoon nenne snnnne 163.25 
Lock 12—Texas.......cccccccsceece cin 88.5 Lock 12 ...renceeceseneeeneneene nenne nnnnnn 171.25 
Lock 13—Independence.............. 88.5 Lock 13—abandoncd........... cu... 171.25 


INDEX TO VOLUME I. PART I. 
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Alexander coal ......... onsnenonn sonsonsne sennnnnne snnensnnn sennennnnsnennannn sannannsnnonsnsn sannensen 316-321 
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